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-TRUST  ME" 

by 

Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  P.R.A. 

Exhibited  Royal  Academy,  1862.    Size  42£"  x  30" 
Price  £300. 


Messrs.  M.  Newman,  Ltd.,  are  the  Sole  Agents 
for  the  works  and  copyrights  of  paintings  by 
W.  Lee-Hankey,  R.W.S. 
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43a,  DUKE   STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Established  1870  Telephone  :  Whitehall  6068 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings 
and  Drawings 
Collections  Purchased 
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By  Appointment 

SUrrr*mlth* 


By  Appointment 

Sllirrimllhi 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


(Will  lam  {lie  ^Cluvd 


London,  1698.    Maker  :  William  Gibson.     Height  :  8£  ins.     Weight  :  29  ozs.  I  2  dwts. 
Engraved  with  contemporary  Crest  and  Arms  of  Andrews,  Co.  Suffolk. 


We  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  English  Silver 
Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:  DATEMARK,  LO  DON 

III 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LTD. 

Telephone    REGENT  3042  Telegrams:  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 


73rd  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 


OFF  FOLKESTONE  by  COPLEY  FIELDING 

(Included  in  the  Exhibition) 


43,    OLD  BOND 
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STREET,  LONDON, 


W.  1 

IV 


M.  HARRIS  &  SON 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


MHHBHHHSHHBHI 


■■■■Mi 


ESTABLISHED 
1884 


FINE  PRINTS 
RARE  BOOKS 
FIRST  EDITIONS 


WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
ORIGINAL  /MANUSCRIPTS 
AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS 


27,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 

W.C.i 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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The  Manor  House,  llitchin,  is  3  5  miles 
from  London  and  is  easily  visited  in  an 
afternoon  by  road,  or  by  rail  from  King's 
Cross. 


PHILLIPS  of 
HITCHIN  LTD 


lL    111  anor 

^fjfiichin 
Uteris. 


ouse 


Telephone  : 
HITCHIN  67 


An  exceedingly  beautiful  Queen  Anne 
Cabinet  of  perfect  golden  colour,  with 
original  mirror  door  and  fitted  secretaire 
writing  interior  in  the  drawer  below.  It 
measures  7  //.  31  ins.  high  by  2  //. 
ic  ins.  wide  by  1  ft.  4  ins.  deep,  and 
has  the  dainty  proportions  of  a  bachelor's 
chest. 


11  '""^^^^MnanHMHHHHKHHHVHHHBHHHHHVw^WniH 

LANDSCAPE  WITH  ARUNDEL  CASTLE  IN  DISTANCE. 


Water-colour  Drawing. 
COPLEY  FIELDING,  R.W.S. 
12  X  1 6  inches. 


A  TENSE  MOMENT. 
F.  M.  BENNETT. 


30  X  40  inches. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 


2  cf  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telegra  as  ;  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Whitehall  4213 
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By  appointment.   Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON  W.l 

Tel.  :  Mayfair  4527 


Dealers  in  the  finest 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and  SILVER, 

PORCELAINS, 
and  CHINESE 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  PAIR  OF  REMARKABLE  ADAM  SIDETABLES 

The  classical  design  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  the  finish  of  the  carving  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  superlative  merit  to  which  the  carvers 
of  the  period  attained.  The  tables  formed  part  of  the 
furnishings  of  No.  20,  St.  James's  Square,  the  residence 
of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  which  was  designed 
by  Robert  Adam  between  1771  and  1774.  The 
frames  are  curved  to  a  slight  arc  to  fit  the  apsidal 
ends  of  the  dining-room. 

Exhibited  for  18  years  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Illustrated   in    "  The   Dictionary  of  English   Furniture,"   by  Percy 
Macquoid  and  Ralph  Edwards,  vol.  Ill,  page  127,  fig.  14. 
Illustrated  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  of  English  Furniture,"  by  Oliver 
Bracket  t,  page  255. 

An  illustration  in  "  Robert  Adam  and  his  Brothers,"  by  John  Swarbrick. 
shows  the  dining-room  with  carton-pitrre  enrichment,  and  these  tables 
standing  in  the  positions  for  which  they  were  designed. 
Width,  6  ft.    Depth,  2  ft.  4  ins. 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  ROOKE  &  C°  Lm 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  over  40  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C.2 


An  unusual  late-17th-century  walnut  centre 
table,  finely  inlaid,  with  drawer  in  frieze, 
size  2  ft.  9  in.  by  2  ft.  1  in.  by  2  ft.  5.J  in.  high. 


ENERAL  AND  MRS.  SYDENHAM,"  by  J.  ZOFFANY.  Canvas:  28\  ins.  x  30*  ins. 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRVTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XI 


A  nnouncement 


Mr.  MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON 

desires  to  notify  his  friends  and  clients,  both  here  and  in 
America,  that  he  is  now  demobilized  from  H.M.  Forces,  and 
having  severed  his  connexion  with  Messrs.  Acton  Surgey  Ltd. 
(whose  premises  at  No.  3,  Bruton  Street,  W.i,  were  totally 
destroyed  by  enemy  action),  his  business  address  and  studios 
for  the  time  being  will  be 

37,  PALACE  GATE,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 

Western  462  3 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 

SALES  BY  AUCTION 
are  held  regularly  of 
THE  CONTENTS  OF 
MANSIONS   AND  PRIVATE 
RESIDENCES, 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER 

EFFECTS, 
PICTURES,  JEWELS,  SILVER, 
CHINA  AND  GLASS, 
WORKS  OF  ART, 
LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKS, 
TEXTILES,  FURS, 
WINES    AND  CIGARS. 
Also  on  Owner's  Premises. 

VALUATIONS  for 
Fire  and  Estate  Duty,  Transfer  and 
all  other  purposes,  at  Scale  Charges 
or  by  arrangement. 

INVENTORIES  prepared. 

Further  particulars  and  advice  cbtain- 
able  from  : 


A  Sheraton  mahogany  shaped-front  sideboard  inlaid  with  rosettes  and  hu~k  swags.    The  trie:e  fitted  with 
3  dtawers  with  cupboard  and  cellareite  drawer  on  either  side.    9  ft.  o  in.  wide.    Also  showing  are  a  pair  ot 
Sheraton  inlaid  mahogany  urn-shaped  knife  cases  and  covers  with  acorn  knobs.    24  ins.  high. 


20  HANOVER  SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771 


Telegrams  :  Galleries,  Wesdo,  London 
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XVII  CENTURY  NORWEGIAN  SILVER-GILT  PEG  TANKARD 

Maker  :  BERENDT  JOHANSEN  PLATT,  Oslo,  1656. 
Heighr  62  ins. 


AN  EXAMPLE  FROM  OUR  COLLECTION  OF  EARLY  SCANDINAVIAN  SILVER 


RARE  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  SILVER,  MINIATURES,  ANTIQUE  JEWELS,  FINE  SNUFF  BOXES 


S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


MAYfair  6261  &  6  .62 


An  unusually  small  Chippendale  mahogany 
breakfront  secretaire  bookcase.  Fine 
quality,  colour  and  condition.  3'  6"  wide, 
extreme  height  7'. 

HARRODS 

ANTIQUE   GALLERIES   THIRD  FLOOR 


HARRODS  Ltd 
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2b  Q^lew  CyOond  cJireei,    ^Condon.  Q&j 


Directors: 
H.  M.  Parsons  L.  W.  B.  Parsons 


3  Cbarles  11  Stiver  ttanfcar&s 

5|  ins.  high,  weight  30  ozs.  5  dwt.,  aate  1673.  6£  ins.  high,  weight  35  ozs.  8  dwt.,  date  1684. 

61  ins.  high,  weight  27  ozs.  15  dwt.,  date  1680. 


Iver 


niicfue   an  d  Qflodern  cJli 
(jewels   and  (^)bjeis   d  ff\ri 

Q^aluaiions  for   (^Jrobale   and  insurance 
Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 

TESSIERITE,  LONDON  MAYFAIR  0458 
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FROST  8  REED 

PICTURE  EXPERTS 

i  OLDsNEW  | 
%  MASTERS  J 

_   .  J^^W 

41, NEW  BOND  ST.,  London, W.I. 
and  IO.CLARE  ST.,  Bristol. 


"3For  Sale  b\>  ©rber  of 
tbe  Eyecutors  .  ♦  .  " 

A  large  proportion  of  the 
outstanding  properties 
offered  in  the  London 
market  are  entrusted  to 
us  for  sale  by  order  of 
discriminating  collectors, 
by  order  of  the  executors 
and  trustees  of  deceased 
estates,  and  by  the  present 
owners  of  family  and 
business  old  letters  and 
archives.  Our 'Review' 
of  Prices  Realised  incor- 
porates full  details  of 
our  comprehensive  ser- 
vice, price  one  shilling. 

STAMP  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Philatelic  Publishers  and 
Licensed  Valuers 

ROBSON  LOWE  LTD. 
50,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.i 
Abbey  4034 


Large  collection  oil  paintings, 

FOR  SALE 

various,  including  the  three  undernoted  old  masters  on  canvas; 
need  cleaning  and  restoring. 

%  • 

1          *  A 

L- 

1st 

y 

Trade  invited.      Can  be  seen  at 

JOHN   GRAY,  antique  Dealer,  18  Port  Street,  STIRLING,  Scotland 
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Pair  Irish  Glass  Candlesticks 
of  fine  quality  and  colour. 
Slice  -  cut  columns,  square 
bases,  9.1  ins.  high.   Oreo  1790. 

Irish  oval  Fruit  Bowl  of  fine 
colour,  decorated  with  flat 
cutting,  vandyked  edge,  slice- 
cut  stem, oval  foot.  Circa  1790. 


CECIL  DAVIS 

Specialist  in  the 

FINEST  ENGLISH  and  IRISH  GLASS 

Rare  Porcelain,  Pottery,  etc. 

3,  GROSVENOR  STREET,  NEW  BOND  STREET,   LONDON,  W.I 


Tel.  :  Grosvenor  3130. 


Cables:  "  Crystaldav,  London"  (W.  Union). 


HIGH  PRICES  PAID 
FOR 

FINE  EXAMPLES  OF 
GLASS  AND  CHINA 
OF  ALL  KINDS. 


A  rare  pair  of  early  Meissen 
china  'Waterman'  Boats,  one 
figure  in  brilliant  blue  and 
yellow  colouring,  the  other 
in  green  and  puce,  the  boats 
decorated  with  flower  sprays. 
(>\  ins.  wide,  4i  ins.  high. 
Circa  1760. 


LEONARD 
KNIGHT 


A  Louis  XVI  carved  wood 
gilt  set,  consisting  of 
TWELVE  SINGLE 
CHAIRS,  FOUR  ARM 
CHAIRS  AND  A  SETTEE 
EN  SUITE,  covered  in 
fine-quality  rose  silk. 


15,   KING   STREET,   ST.  JAMES'S,   LONDON,  S.W.I 


ABBEY  6836 


KNIGHTIQUE,  LONDON  1 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

WELBECK  8562 

LTD. 

IE 

|Bf  .  <*               »3  TH 

Peasant  art  at  its  best.    There  is 
a  vigour  and  charm  in  this  Swiss 
bottle  which  compels  study.  We 
have  a  number  of  them  to  be  seen  at 

34  MARYLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.l 

SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55.  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6624 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses: 
ORMOND  CLOSE  dale  Ormood  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
and 

51/55.  CHENIES  MEWS,  LONDON.  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 
/  GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

\  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO,  INC  17/19,  State  Strati 
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ESTABLISHED  186b 


&  SONS  LTD. 


30/32  HIGH  ST. 
MAIDENHEAD 
BERKSHIRE 


Telephone  :  No  963. 


DELOMOSNE 

&  SON,  LIMITED 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 
Specialists  in 

©lt>  j£ii0lisb  ant>  3risb  (Slass 


An  early  18th-century  walnut  and  gilt  Mi  rror  of 
important  size  and  fine  condition.    The  bevelled 

plate  is  not  original. 
Height:  5  ft.  3  in.  Width:  2  ft.  1 1  in. 

ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE— NEEDLEWORK 

4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD, 
KENSINGTON  HIGH  ST.,  W.8 

(Two  minutes  from  High  Street  Station) 

Telephone  :  WEStern  1804  Cables  :  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND  WORKS  OF  ART 


Oviform  jar,  the  body  p. tinted  in  i'ii;im,,l  <<>1»,iij> 
of  the  Wu  ts'ai  with  figures  in  .1  hunting  scene. 
Height  8  ins.       Early  16th  century. 


48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.  1 

{Close  to  Claridge's  Hotel)  Telephone:     MAYFAIR  4018 


Telephone:  MAYfair  6622.  Established  1794 

MESSRS. 

Puttick  &  Simpson, 

LTD. 

72  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.I 

Fine  Art  Auctioneers 

HOLD  FREQUENT  SALES  BY  AUCTION 

of 

Old  Silver,  Sheffield  Plate,  Jewellery,  Old  English 
Furniture,  Glass,  Porcelain  and  Pottery,  Objects 
of  Art,  Engravings,  Etchings,  Pictures,  Drawings, 
Postage  Stamps,  Books,  MSS.,  Old  Violins,  etc. 
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HOLMES 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Antique  Silver  Tea  and  Coffee  Service 
( perfect  condition ) 

London  Hallmark,  George  IV,  1823-1825. 

TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

{Our  only  address)  Telephone:    REGENT  1396 

XXI 


Old  Chelsea  Porcelain  and  Silver 


A  Chelsea  Porcelain  Vase  in  the  form  of  a  lobster  pot,  marked  with  a  gold  anchor,  and  a  pair  of 
Sauce  Boats  in  nautilus  shells,  mounted   in  silver,   by    NICHOLAS   SPRIMONT,  circa   1745.  The 
decorations  of  bullrushes,  etc.,  are  the  same  in  all  the  three  pieces. 

J.  R.  COOKSON,  The  Georgian  House,  KENDAL 


'Antiques  with  a  written 
guarantee' 

We  hold  one  of  the  Largest  and  Best-selected 
Stocks  of  Genuine  Antiques  in  the  North. 

If  you  are  buying  or  selling  genuine  Antiques, 
Silver,  Pottery,  Glass,  Pictures,  Mirrors, 
Clocks,  Carpets,  Rugs,  or  Works  of  Art : 

Come  to  a  firm  with  50  years'  EXPERIENCE, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  GENUINE 
ANTIQUE. 

J.  W.  NEEDHAM'S 

Antique  Galleries 
84  DEANSGATE    .    MANCHESTER  3 

Established  55  years  Telephone:  BLAckfriars  5330 


WANTED— ANTIQUES  FOR  CASH 


One  of  a  pair  of  Fine  Carved  Early  Chippendale  Style 
Chairs  covered  in  gros-point  needlework. 
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BIRCH  &  GAYDON  LTD. 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Early  English  Silver 


JAMES  I  WINE  CUP  GEO.  I  CASTOR  PERFECT  MUSTARD 

DATE  1609  DATE  1726  GEO.  III.  1788 

HEIGHT  4  IN.  WEIGHT  12  50  OZ.  MAKER,  B.M. 

HEIGHT  1\  IN.  WEIGHT  5  OZ. 


A  visit  to  view  our  Collection  of  Antique  Silver 
will  be  greatly  appreciated 

153,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C3 

(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  Established  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LON  JON 
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THE   STAR  BED 

THE  MOST  DISTINGUISHED 
by  far  of  the  four-posters  in  our 
showrooms  is  the  "  famous  star  bed- 
stead "  which  figures  prominently  in 
Macquoid's  "Age  ol  Walnut,"  and 
is  there  described  as  "  an  isolated 
example  of  individual  taste."  Made 
entirely  of  walnut  (about  1710),  it  is 
decorated  with  carved  and  gilt  enrich- 
ments applied  to  the  panelled  tester 
and  headboard.  The  slender  fluted 
posts  and  the  double  valance  cornice 
are  similarly  treated. 

HEAL  &  SON 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Four  poster 
196  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W.i. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

ESTABLISHED  1806  TELEPHONE  2821 


TEA  CADDY 
1718 


COMMONWEALTH 
PORRINGER  &  COVER 
1659 


TEA  CADDY 
1718 
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No.3 


EARLY  DERBY 
C.  1760         65  inches  high 
Nos.  I  &  3  the  pair 


DRESDEN 
C.  1765         1\  inches  high 


EARLY  DERBY 
C.  1760         65  inches  high 
Nos.  I  &  3  the  pair 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Lories  ltd. 

89B,    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1912 

Cables:  LORIES.  LONDON  Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO,  LONDON  Telephone:  WELBECK  7077 


EARLY  DERBY 
C.  1765         9^  inches  high 
Nos.  4  &  6  the  pair 


BOW  MARKED 
C.  1760         1\  inches  high 


EARLY  DERBY 
C.  1765         %  inches  high 
Nos.  4  &  6  the  pair 
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PRELIMINARY  NOTICE 


CHRISTIE'S 

beg  respectfully  to  announce  that  they  have  received  instructions 
to  Sell  by  Auction  at  Derby  House  during 
the  forthcoming  season 


THE  FAMOUS 

SWAYTHLING  HEIRLOOMS 

Consisting  of 

IMPORTANT  PICTURES 
SILVER  FURNITURE 
and  OBJECTS  OF  ART 


Catalogues  in  course  of  preparation 

CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  5311  Telegrams:  '  Christiart,  Wesdo,  London' 
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c 


W.  WILLIAMSON   &_  SONS 

WM.  WILLIAMSON  F.  H.  BOYS 

CASTLE  HOUSE 

49  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 


©Ik 

jfurmtuvc 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau 
3  ft  wide,  1  ft.  8  in.  deep,  3  ft.  4  in.  high 


ARTHUR  BRETT  &  SONS  LTD. 


42,  ST.  GILES 
NORWICH 


26,    FITZROY  SQUARE 

LONDON, W.I    Euston  2662 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  B  A  D. A. 


llloddi  /eaduy  §temp  hudiomh 

H.R.HARMER 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  W I 

TEL.  M AYFAI  R  0218  (3LINE5) 

ESTABLISHED  OVEJt  SO  V£ARS 

in  aMCKUAtuyn  uruth 

H.R.HARMER  inc 

k  1  of  New  Qj&ik 


I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  All  AUTHORITIES 
1      FOR  INSURANCE  •  PROBATE  ■  SALE 

I 


Itfeeiltf  ^udam  of  fame,  -pfiote  Atampfi 


THE  CONNOISSEUR.  March,  1946 


X.W11I 


at  16  G  raj  ton  Street 

Fine    Eigh  teen  th    Ceil  t  u  ry 
Furniture  •  Ti^orksojArt 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


BLAIRMAN    &    SONS    LTD    •     1 6    GRAFTON    STREET    •    LONDON    •  W.i 
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MADE  IN 


KENT 

KT.  if  rt 

CNOLANO 


ENGLAND 


KENT 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Brushes  since  1777 


•THE  HOUSE  OF  KENT 

established  1777  in  the 
reign  of  George  111,  is 
known  by  people  of  culture 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
for  high-grade  toilet  brushes. 

•BUY  QUALITY 

Brushes  made  with  Kent 
exclusive  BLENDED  bristles 
give:— 

The  best  service 

The  most  lasting  wear 

KENT  OF  LONDON 

24,  OLD  BOND  ST. 
LONDON,  W.I 

NEW  YORK: 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE 


A  Norfolk 
War  Medallist 


for  these  splendid 
men.  Round  our  coasts 
the  perils  of  war  are 
over,  but  the  work  of 
the  Life-boat  Service 
will  go  on.  Its  perils 
remain.  Your  help  is 
needed. 


nOYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

THE  EARL  OF  HARROWBY,  Hon.  Treasurer 
LT.-COL.  C.  R.  SATTERTHWAITE,  O.B.E.,  Secretary 


BALKAN  SOBRAME  CIGARFXl 


TOBACCO' 


HIS 


iNGLAND . . . 


Numbci 
One 


THE  COAL  FIRE  is  anathema,  it  is 
doomed,  it  is  waste ;  yet  it  will  last  as 
long  as  England.  Perhaps  we  fear  the 
vengeance  of  the  old  tribal  Gods  of  the 
Hearth  Fire,  or  perhaps  it  is  just  that,  in 
spite  of  experts,  of  planners,  and  of  the 
drudgery  of  tomorrow's  ashes,  for  most  of 
us  a  roaring  heart-warming,  toes-toasting 
wasteful  coal  fire  is  Home.  It  needs  but 
one  thing  to  complete  its  perfection — 
the  glow  of  Balkan  Sobranie  in  cigarette 
or  pipe,  an  aroma  to  soothe  every 
nerve,  a  pleasure  which  is  peace  itself. 


Why  I  read  The  Yorkshire  Post 


"When  I  was  a  much  younger 
man,  a  colleague  gave  me  a  useful 
tip.  It  was,  simply,  to  keep  an 
eye  on  'The  Yorkshire  Post,'  as  a 
golfer  does  on  the  ball.  Through 
the  years  I've  proved  the  wisdom 
of  his  advice.  You  see,  we  business 
men  need  to  have  a  broad  vision  of 
men  and  affairs.  We  can't  afford 
to  have  blind  spots  through  lack 
of  inside  knowledge,  as  it  were. 
"Experience  has  shown  me  how 
important  it  is  to  understand  what 


the  North  of  England  is  thinking, 
not  only  of  finance  and  politics, 
but  of  matters  in  everyday  living. 
After  all,  Yorkshire  is  not  only 
the  heart  of  industrial  production, 
but  a  big  slice  of  our  National 
consuming  market. 
"You'll  find  cThe  Yorkshire  Post' 
gives  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
North  that  is  essential  to  guide 
your  judgment.  That  is  one 
reason  so  many  people  outside 
Yorkshire  read  it." 


SOBRANIE  UP,  LONDON. E.C.I. 


Voice    of   the  North 


YP.  29 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  March,  1946 
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THERE'S  A  CAR  COMING! 

Soon  you  will  see  the  new  car  whose  name  and  fame  are  in  one  word  — 
Lanchester!  Graceful  and  fast-paced  before  the  war,  the  new  Lanchester 
adds  the  many  lessons  which  wartime  work  has  taught. 

In  speed,  in  smoothness,  in  appeal  to  the  eye  and  bodily  comfort, 
the  new  Lanchester  is  an  incomparable  car. 

LANCHESTER 

.  '  WITH    THE    DAIMLER    FL  LTD  TRANSMISSION 


BY  APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR  CAR  MANUFACTURERS 


(  Licensed  under 
Vulcan  Sinclair  and  Daimler  Patents ) 
America  says  today  that  this  is  the 
greatest  discovery  of  the  automobile 
age.  Daimler  developed,  and  by  1930 
perfected,  this  system  o!"  transmission. 
Your  new  Lanchester,  like  your  pre- 
war Lanchester,  will  be  tilted  with 
Daimler  Fluid  Transmission. 


THE        LANCHESTER        MOTOR        COMPANY  LIMITED 


LONDON 


C  O  V  E  N  T  I  Y 
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WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON, 

LTD. 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


EXETER  SILVER 


FINE  EXETER  JUG 

By  Philip  Elston      1730     71  ins.  high 


VALUATIONS    —  INSURANCE 
PROBATE 


5,  STATION  BUILDINGS, 
QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 

(LATE  241,  HIGH  STREET) 
AND  AT  EASTBOURNE  'Phone:  EXETER  54901 


THE  I  ONXOISSEI'R,  March,  1 


Forthcoming 

PASCIN 

Horace  Brodzky 

with  a  preface  by  James  Laver 
64  illustrations  in  photogravure  with  4  in  colour. 

18  -  net 

ROME 

Katerina  Wilczynski 

A  collection  of  beautiful  line  drawings  (4  with 
being  the  artist's  impressions  of  famous  b 
in  this  historic  city. 

colour), 
uildings 

SKETCH  BOOK  1936-1944 

Graham  Sutherland 

Now  available 

about 
15  -  net 

SHELTER  SKETCH  BOOK 

Henry  Moore 

15  - 

net 

CHARLES  CAMERON 

George  Loukomski 

21  - 

net 

INOUBLIABLE  FRANCE 

Alice  Jahier 

15  - 

net 

NICHOLSON  |  WATSON 

WILLSS 

"THREE  CASTLES'* 

CIGARETTES 


Issued  by  The  Imperii!  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland).  Ltd. 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS,  DORCHESTER 

Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

ALL  CLOCKS  ARE  IN  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  GUARANTEED 


Telephone:  369 


3le  basket-top  eight-day  striking  Clock 
pull  repeating  and  six-bell  chiming 
■n,  by  Markwick,  London,  in  King- 
wood  case  1 8"  high.  Circa  1690. 


■day  striking  Clock  by  John  Hubbard, 
wark,  in  ebonized  case 
Circa  i  760. 


Eight-day  striking  Clock  by  John  Newman, 
in  Satinwood  case  17^'  high.  Circa  1790. 

All  heights  given  include  the  handles 


high. 


Eight-day  striking  Clock  with  pull  repeat- 
ing and  five-bell  chiming  action,  by  Francis 
Rainsford,  London,  in  Ebony  rase  21  A" 
high.    Circa  1700. 


Eight-day  striking  Clock  with  hands  of 
gold,  by  George  Prior,  in  Ebony  case  18 \" 
high.    Circa  1790. 


Eight-day  striking  and  "grand  sonnerie  " 
(hours  and  quarters  at  each  quarter)  and 
subdued  chime  every  five  minutes,  by 
Joseph  Kirk,  in  dark  brown  Ebony  case 
20"  high.   Circa  [715. 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 


(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


Geo.  I.  1722. 
By  John  Pero. 

Height  4]  ins. 
Weight  19  ozs.  10  dwt. 


Queen    Victoria    Street,    Reading,  Berkshire 

Telephone:  3724 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

{Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


WANTED  TO 
PURCHASE 

Fine  single  specimens 
or  whole  collections  of 
Antique  Furniture, 
China,  Glass,  Silver, 
etc.,  at  best  possible 
prices  for  cash. 


Fine  Antique  Chippendale 
Mahogany  Cabinet.  Top  part  fitted 
with  two  glazed  doors.  The  Lower 
part  his  a  recessed  centre  and  is 
fitted  v.ith  three  drawers  and  three 
doors.  There  are  two  drawers  in- 
side ca.  h  of  the  side  cupboards, 
and  she:  in  the  centre.  Finely 
figured  wood,  perfect  condition  and 
good  colour.  Height,  7  ft.  10  ins. 
Width.  3  ft.  10  ins.  Depth,  Top 
1  ft.,  Bottom  1  ft.  9J  ins. 


34,   MILSOM    STREET,  BATH 

Telephone:  Bath  2762.  Telegrams  and  Cables:    'Antiques,  Bath.' 

Established  1894. 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Obiets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 

Plea j  e  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON  :  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  ETC. 


Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 


LTD 


IPINK  *  SON 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (3  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


THH  (  ONNOISSF.UR,  March,  194fi 
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Porringer,  Charles  II 
1671 


Tazza,  Charles  II 
1663 


from  the  collection  of 
OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER 
at  112  Regent  Street,  W.l 

The 

GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.    Tel.  No.  Reg.  3021 
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PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 


TEL.:  MAY,  7143 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE    ANTIQUE    SILVER    AND  JEWELS 
ESTABLISHED  OVER  100  YEARS  AT  TELEPHONE  :  BRIGHTON  (001 

46    &     47,     KINGS     ROAD,  BRIGHTON 


LARGE  ART   BOOK  DEPARTMENT- 


*   FOR-  BOOK.S** 


New  and  Secondhand  Books  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  Collecting,  China,  Period 
Furniture,  and  every  other  subject.  Books  bought. 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  including  Saturday. 
 Tel.:    GERrard  5660  (IB  lines)  


ro\\oissi:r»  registek 

For  Sale.  Connoisseurs,  November  1915 — July  1933  consecutively. 
'Phone  :  KINgston  2383. 

A  really  good  Collection  of  Coins  wanted,  including  rare  and 
fine  specimens,  or  any  single  coins  suitable  for  inclusion  in  a  collection. 
Offer  £25  for  a  £5-piece  and  £50  for  a  complete  set  of  specimen  coins 
in  cases.    Box  No.  6338. 

Rare  Antique  Spanish  Betrothal  Ring,  about  one  inch  long. 
Diamond  and  emerald  heart  on  oval  opalescent  background  surrounded 
by  border  of  diamonds.  Spanish  inscription  in  diamonds  running 
round  shank.    Price  £105.    Box  No.  6340. 

Antiques  for  Brazil  Export.  Dealer,  oldest  firm  of  the  branch, 
established  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  for  25  years,  wants  to  get  in 
contact  with  English  firm  interested  in  exporting  English,  French, 
German,  Chinese  porcelain  and  pottery  of  the  last  century,  as  well  as 
works  in  ivory,  miniatures,  Persian  and  Chinese  carpets  and  rugs. 
Box  No.  6341. 


Superb  'Wan-Li'  Bowl. 

Height  6 \  ins.    Box  6343. 


Ming   Dynasty.     Diameter    14  ins. 


For  Sale. — Portrait  of  Lady.     By  Rembrandt.    Box  number  6345. 

Sale.— Old  Worcester  China  Tea  Service.  31  pieces.  Mark  : 
Chamberlaine,  Worcester  and  63,  Piccadilly,  London.  Boyce,  The 
Cross,  Tewkesbury,  Glos. 

Seventeenth-Century:  Period  Clocks  and  Barometers  wanted, 
best  prices  given.  Fine  English  Antique  Clocks  always  in  stock. 
I  [obsi  in  Bros.,  202,  Portland  Road,  Hove,  Sussex.   'Phone  :  Hove  5956. 

Print  Wanted. — 'Shipping  of  the  Reign  of  King  Henry  III,'  by 
Atkinson.    Thos.  Agnew  &  Sons  Ltd.,  43,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.i. 

Kjue  Grandfather  Clock  and  Corner  Cupboard,  maple  wood, 
nique.    On  view,  54,  St.  James  Gardens,  Holland  Park,  W.  1 1. 


Stamps  and  Books. — Collections,  old  and  new,  all  kinds,  bought 
sold.    W.  &  G.  Foyle  Ltd.,  119,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London, 

W.C.2.  

ifoguter  ddrertisfmenK  are  $2.00  for  15  words  I  minimum),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word, 
which  must  he  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR  572  MADISON  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  with  the  B  >x  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibi/ilv  for  an\  sales  effected 
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BRIGHTON 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Mimber  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


SAFEGUARD 

THEIR  FUTURE 

The  men  who  brought  us  Final  Victory  may 
count  on  the  help  of  the  British  Legion  in 
times  of  adversity  after  Service.  A  legacy 
to  HAIG'S  FUND,  Cardigan  House,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  will  benefit  ALL  ranks  of 
ALL  Services  ;  their  families  too. 

Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1940 


COM  pa  n  / 


LIMITED 


C«  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 


'PROBE;  WATERLOO  4223  (6  linet) 
VERPOOL,       MANCHESTER.       HULL.       GLASGOW       a  SOUTHAMPTO 


PACKING  &  SHIPPING  <| 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 

to  all  parts  of  the  world 

MODERATE  COSTS 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 
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A  set  of  seven  Commonwealth  Beakers,  slightly  spreading  towards  the  lip,  engraved 
with  the  initials  tl,  tc,  ds,  cie,  md,  msa  and  vvb,  on  small  spreading  feet  — 5^"  high 
— 1654,  maker's  mark  tb  monogram  —  (weight  68  oz.). 

Formerly  the  property  of  the  Old  Independent  Church  of  Great  Yarmouth,  which 
was  registered  in  1642,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Rev.  William  Bridge  (whose  initials 
appear  on  one  of  the  beakers),  but  existed  unregistered  at  a  much  earlier  date,  having 
branches  at  Norwich  and  Rotterdam. 


T   &   COMPANY  LIMITED,    165-168   NEW  BOND   STREET,   LONDON,  W.i 


J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  W.2 


Telephone  :  Paddington  6664 

I  carry  the  largest  stock  of 
NEEDLEWORK,  SAMARKANDS, 
BESSARABIANS  AND 
AUBUSSONS 


Also  a  fine  selection  of 
PERSIANS 

• 

Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 
always  in  stock 

• 

Expert  restorer  and  cleaner 
of 

TAPESTRIES,    NEEDLEWORK  & 
ORIENTAL  CARPETS 


Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Pontarpets,  Padd.,  London' 

Actual  Maker  of  English  Needlework  Carpets  and  Chair  Seats, 
of  which  I  have  a  very  Large  Collection.    Also  some  Rare 

Antique  Pieces. 


Fine  English  Needlework  Carpet  of  Elizabethan  design,  size  20  ft.  5  in.  by  14  ft. 
Very  pale  yellow  ground  with  design  in  fine  pastel  shades. 


SIXTY-THIRD  ISSUE 

THE  YEAR'S  ART 

(1942-1944) 

A  CONCISE  EPITOME  OF  ALL  MATTERS 
RELATING  TO  THE  ARTS  OF 

PAINTING,  SCULPTURE, 
ENGRAVING 
and  ARCHITECTURE 

AND  TO 

SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN 

WHICH  HAVE  OCCURRED  DURING  THE  YEARS 
1941,  1942,  1943,  TOGETHER  WITH  INFORMATION 
RESPECTING  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  1944 

COMPILED  BY 

A.  C.  R.  CARTER 

WITH  70  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  HALF-TONE 

AND  COLOUR.    3  Guineas 
Size  8£  inches  by  1 1  inches.     Printed  throughout  on  Art  paper. 

HUTCHINSON  &  CO.  (Publishers)  LIMITED 
LONDON  ::  NEW  YORK  ::  MELBOURNE  ::  SYDNEY 
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AASTERPIECES    OF  GOTHIC 

TAPESTRY 
N  THE  BURRELL  COLLECTION 

By  DR.  BETTY  KURTH 


0. 1.— ANGEL. -"FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  APOCALYPSE  TAPESTRIES  IN  ANGERS 
ATHEDRAL  :  DESIGNED  BY  HENNEQUIN  DE  BRUGES  :  FOURTEENTH  CENT. 

THROUGH  the  generosity  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Burrell,  the  Glasgow  Museum  has  received  the  gift 
of  the  most  important  and  largest  collection  of 
Jothic  tapestries  existing  in  private  ownership. 
This  unique  collection,  which  thus  finds  a  permanent 
aven  in  a  public  gallery,  was  assembled  by  a  man  of 
reat  taste  and  understanding,  of  far-reaching  interests 
nd  artistic  feeling,  who  had  a  rare  sense  of  beauty  and 
ppreciation  for  fine  craftsmanship.  As  a  comprehen- 
ive  whole  it  conveys  an  almost  complete  illustration  of 
he  history  of  tapestry-weaving  and  its  development 
rom  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century. 

The  collection  comprises  pieces  of  all  the  prominent 
chools  of  this  period:  Paris,  Arras,  Tournai,  Touraine  and 
Brussels,  in  addition  to  a  select  number  of  fine  later  Shel- 
lon  tapestries.  It  contains  outstanding  examples  of  all  the 
lifferent  styles,  demonstrating  the  growth  of  this  exquisite 
trt,  and  in  its  surprising  variety  of  subjects  reflects  the 


literary  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  later  Middle  Ages. 

Several  rare  works  of  the  collection  belong  to  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  There  are  two  fragments  from  the  famous 
Apocalypse  in  the  cathedral  at  Angers  (No.  i),  the  only  set 
of  this  period  that  has  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 


No.  II.— FRAGMENT  OF  HERALDIC  TAPESTRY  WITH  COATS  OF  ARMS  AND 
BADGES  REPEATED  IN  'WALLPAPER'  STYLE  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENT. 
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No.  III.— PARROTS  AND  GROTESQUE  ANIMALS  IN  REPEAT  PATTERN 
OF  LINKED  LOZENGES  :  PROBABLY  FRANCONIAN  :  XIVTH  CENTURY 


Centuries.*  It  consisted  of  seven  hangings,  of  whic  h  h\<  < 
tained  fifteen  pictures  each.  Seventy  pictures  and  eight  &  - 
ments  still  remain  of  this  beautiful  series,  and  we  can  judge  fr  i 
their  technical  perfection  that  a  long  development  prc<  <  <l<  d  i 
early  work.  Fortunately,  we  are  well  informed  about  its  orig 
We  know  from  different  records  that  Louis  I,  Duke  of  AnJ 
brother  to  Charles  V,  King  of  France,  ordered  the  tapestries 
be  made  in  the  workshops  of  Nicolas  Bataille,  weaver  a 
merchant  at  Paris,  between  1375  and  1379.  They  were  finisl  I 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  cartoons  w 
drawn  by  Jean  or  Henncquin  de  Bruges,  Court  paintei 
Charles  V,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  painter  of  illuminaJl 
manuscripts,  a  fact  which  was  not  without  influence  upon  t|: 
style  of  his  principal  work.  But  we  know  more.  In  an  invent*] 
of  the  Library  of  Charles  V  we  find  the  following  entry:  lL'Apo\ 
lypse  en  Frangais  toute  figuree  etystoriee  et  en  prose' ;  and  the  margin 
note :  lLe  Roy  Va  bailee  a  Monsieur  d'Anjou  pour  /aire  son  tapis.''  Ai 
in  fact,  the  comparison  of  the  tapestry  pictures  with  differ! 
illuminated  Apocalypse  manuscripts  shows  that  so  many  co 
positions  are  similar  or  identical  that  there  seems  no  doubt  abc 
the  connexion  between  them.  The  pictorial  style  of  these  smf 
framed  isolated  pictures  is  another  indication  of  their  origin! 
miniature  painting;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  elegance  of  a 
forms,  the  curving  outlines  of  the  draperies  and  the  elaboraj 
completeness  of  the  narrative.  The  delicate  colouring,  domij 
ated  by  a  tender  rose  and  light  blue,  should  also  not  be  forgot te] 
Some  other  fourteenth-century  fragments  of  the  collect]! 
represent  quite  a  different  style.  Three  of  them  show  the  well-drawn  coat  of  arms  and  devices  of  Guillaume  R.Ogi 
de  Beaufort,  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  for  whom  the  tapestry  was  woven,  of  his  wife  Alienor  de  Comminges,  daughter  J 
Bernard  VII  of  Comminges  and  of  the  latter's  wife  Marthe  de  Jourdain  (No.  ii).  This  heraldic  tapestry,  a  work  of  hii 
quality,  of  which  several  other  fragments  are  still  in  existence,  belongs  to  a  phase  of  development  which  I  venture  ; 
call  the  'wallpaper'  style. 
Tapestries  in  this  style 
used  to  be  decorated 
with  repeating  patterns, 
which  could  be  enlarged 
indefinitely  on  all  four 
sides  and  were  destined 
to  cover  the  walls  en- 
tirely  or  be  stretched 
into  wainscots,  like  our 
wallpaper  or  textile  fab- 
rics, which  were  designed 
and  used  in  the  same 
way. 

Another  fourteenth- 
century  fragment  of  the 
same  mainly  decorative 
wall  paper  type,  but  with- 
out heraldic  emblems, 
has  a  tepeating  pattern 
of  intc  i -locked  lozenges, 
filled  alternately  with 

*  Louis  de  Farcy,  Monographies 
de  la  Cathedrale  d' Angers  Le  Mobi- 
lier,  Augers,  1901,  p.  87  seq. 
1  I. eland  Hunter,  A  Prac- 

tical Hook  of  Tapestry,  New  York, 
1925,  p.  21  seq.  W.  G.  Thomson, 
A  History  of  'Tapestry,  London, 
1930,  p.  56  seq.  Betty  Kurth, 
Gotische  Bildteppiche  aus  Frank- 
reich  und  Flandern,  Miinchen, 
1923,  p.  vii.  Heinrich  Gobel, 
Wandteppiche,  II  Teil,  Bd.  I, 
Die  Romanischen  Lander,  Leipzig, 
1928,  p.  1  seq. 


No.  IV.—MILLE-FLEVRS  TAPESTRY  WITH  BIRDS  AND  FABULOUS  ANIMALS  :  TOURAINE  :  LATE  XV  OR  EARLY  XVI  CEN 
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No.  VI. — TAPESTRY  DEPICTING  AN  INCIDENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  HERCULES  :  PROBABLY  WOVEN  AT  TOIKNAI  :  CIRCA  150H 


parrots  placed  back  to  back,  and  fantastic  dragons,  the 
forms  of  which  seem  to  be  derived  from  Eastern  models 
(No.  hi).  It  belongs  to  a  larger  strip,  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Freiburg  in  Breisgau,  and  was  probably  woven 
in  a  Franconian  nunnery.* 

The  wallpaper  style  continued  for  a  fairly  long  time, 
and  lived  on  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  the  verdures,  and 
the  so-called  mille-jleurs  tapestries,  believed  to  have  been 
woven  in  Touraine.  Their  peculiarity  consists  in  being 
covered  with  naturalistic  clusters  of  flowers,  closely  massed 
together.  The  various  species  are  characterized  with  great 
delicacy.  A  textbook  of  botany  would  be  needed  to  deter- 
mine all  the  varieties :  violets,  daisies,  daffodils,  primroses, 
larkspurs,  and  so  on.  This  new  naturalism  is  linked  up 
with  tlx  abstract  idea  of  the  wallpaper  ground.  It  is  not 
a  cutting  out  of  a  garden  or  a  meadow,  the  flowers  are 
spread  all  over  the  ground  without  connexion,  as  on  a 
wallpapei  or  a  silk  fabric.  This  background  is  often  en- 
livened by  birds,  animals,  children  and  other  figures.  The 
type  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Burrell  collection  (No.  iv). 

Whereas  in  later  times  these  flower  tapestries  became 
only  a  sideline  in  the  production,  a  new  style  made  its 
appearance,  and  dominated  almost  entirely  the  develop- 
ment in  the  Fifteenth  Century.  This  style  is  represented  by 
large  hangings  of  monumental  character,  crowded  with 

*  Betty  Kurlli,  Die  deutschen  Bildteppiehe  des  Slittelallers,  Vol.  I,  pp.  1 66.  258, 
Vol.  Ill,  PI.  238,  239.  Katalog  der  Sammlung  Dr.  Albert  Figdor,  Wien,  Bd.  I, 
No.  3.  PI.  II.  Heinrich  Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  III  Teil,  Bd.  I,  p.  80,  believes  it 
to  be  from  the  Upper  Rhine. 


figures,  in  rcsplei 
dent  colours,  de 
tincd  to  run  roun| 
the  walls  of  greaj 
halls  in  a  seeming] 
continuous  picturjf 
bandwliii  li  is  I  finite 
only  by  the  lowe 
and  upper  horde), 
and  which  imitatd 
the  impressive  effe< 
of  mural  painting: 
An  important  grou 
in  the  Burrell  colla 
tion  belongs  to  th[ 
type.  Some  of  tfics 
works,  designed  an 
executed  by  grea 
artists,  can  be  trace* 
back  not  only  to  tliei. 
place  of  origin  bu 
also  to  famous  set.' 
ordered   by  prince 
and  noblemen,  am. 
well  known  fron 
inventories  and  ac 
counts. 

A  beautiful  fragj 
ment,  depict  in 
ladies  and  gentleme, 
engaged  in  a  vivii 
and  spirited  boar, 
hunt,  is  closely  i  on 
nected  in  style  wit) 
tlie  four  famou, 
Hunting-tapestries 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,*  which  are  probabl 
rare  examples  of  the  celebrated  but  not  yet  satisfactorily 
explored  looms  of  the  town  of  Arras.  In  spite  of  tliei 
faulty  perspective,  with  the  lawn  rising  close  to  the  uppc 
border,  the  contracted  skyline  and  the  buildings  out  01 
proportion,  these  tapestries,  woven  in  the  second  quarte 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  show  such  a  rich  display  o; 
naturalistic  features  in  the  design  of  the  figures,  sumptu 
ously  attired  in  fashionable  costumes,  in  the  forms  of  plant 
and  animals  drawn  from  life,  in  their  bright  and  variec 
colour  schemes,  that  they  compete  successfully  with  mas- 
terpieces of  contemporary  painting. 

Other  famous  sets  of  this  type,  well  represented  in  tlu 
Burrell  collection,  were  made  in  Tournai,  in  the  middk 
and  the  second  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

Remarkable  for  its  high  quality  and  its  beauty  in 
colouring  is  a  tapestry  belonging  to  the  famous  set  of  the 
Seven  Sacraments.  The  right  half  of  the  piece,  which  is  a 
fragment,  depicts  the  scene  of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek 
as  prefiguration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  left  half  is 
believed  to  show  the  authentic  portraits  of  the  most  re- 
nowned merchant-weaver  of  Tournai,  Pasquier  Grenier, 
his  wife  Marguerite  de  Lannoy  and  their  five  sons.  They 
are  standing  before  a  damask  patterned  background 
probably  in  adoration  of  the  sacrament.  New  researches 
have  proved  that  the  tapestry  was  woven  for  the  choir  of  the 

*  W.  G.  Thomson,  'The  Hardwicke  Hunting-Tapestries."  The  Art  W  orkers 
Qiiarterly,  1902,  1904. 
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apel  of  St.  Quentin  at  Tournai,  built  between  1464  and 
5g  and  consecrated  in  1474,  and  was  made  and  given 
[the  church  by  Pasquier  Grenier  himself.*  Five  other 
pjtions  of  this  extraordinary  masterpiece  are  preserved 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  and  one  in  the  Victoria  and 
*bert  Museum. 

•Two  tapestries  with  Scenes  of  the  Trojan  War  can  be  asso- 
ited  with  another  famous  set,  woven  by  Pasquier 

enier.  One  depicts  the  Funeral  of  Hector  with  the  pray- 
priests  and  the  mourning  family,  a  dignified  and 
'lemn  ceremony.  The  other,  here  illustrated  (No.  v), 
ows  three  episodes  from  the  story  as  told  by  Benoit  de 
tint  More  in  his  famous  poem  of  the  Trojan  war  (1 184) 
id  in  the  adaptation,  made  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by 
aoul  Lefevre  in  his  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troie  (1464). 
n  the  left  appear  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  as  ambassadors 

Priam's  court  to  demand  the  return  of  Helen.  In  the 
ickground  Priam  is  seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by 
s  four  sons.  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus  and  Troilus,  and 
/  other  Trojan  heroes.  All  are  richly  dressed  in  brocaded, 
nbroidered  and  jewelled  robes.  In  the  lower  right-hand 
>rner  Diomedes  and  Ulysses  are  standing  before  the  door 
*  the  palace,  looking  up  at  the  miraculous  golden  pine- 
ee,  whilst  above  this  scene  King  Teutras  of  Mysia  is 
sing  killed  by  Achilles.  Many  of  the  figures  are  inscribed 
ith  their  names.  French  and  Latin  inscriptions  on  the 
pper  and  lower  borders  explain  the  incidents. 

The  story  of  the 
ege  and  destruc- 
on  of  Troy  was  the 
lost  favoured  of  all 
lassical  subjects  in 
he  Middle  Ages 
nd  is  frequently  de- 
icted  on  tapestries, 
^he  earliest  and 
lost  famous  series, 
ecorded  in  docu- 
lents,  was  ordered 
y  the  magistrate  of 
iruges  and  the  cas- 
ellan  of  the  castle 
f  L  e  Franc  d  e 
Bruges  to  be  made 
n  the  workshops  of 
'asquier  Grenier 
n  1474-1475  for 
Charles  the  Bold, 
3uke  of  Burgundy,  f 
"rom  the  style  and 
nany  peculiarities 
■ve  may  assume  that 
he  two  tapestries  of 
heBurrell  collection 
were  woven  from  the 
:artoons  of  this  re- 
nowned and  often 
repeated  set,  of 
which  eight  sketches 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris, 
and  many  examples 
intapestry,dispersed 
all  over  the  world, 

have beenpreserved.      no.  vh.— a  credo  tapestry 


Especially  notable  among  them  is  the  tapestry  with  the 
Arming  of  Pyrrhus  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
whereas  from  the  set  in  the  painted  chamber  of  West- 
minster only  late  copies  survive  in  drawings. J 

Another  subject  from  ancient  mythology  which  enjoyed 
great  popularity  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  the  story  of 
Hercules,  told  in  great  detail  in  Lefevre's  poem.§  Two 
large  and  important  pieces  in  this  collection  illustrate  in- 
cidents from  the  life  of  Hercules.  The  earlier  one,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  shows  Hercules 
and  Theseus  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  in  combat  with 
the  Amazons.  ||  The  other,  executed  about  1500,  depicts 
the  hero,  disguised  as  ambassador,  standing  in  front  of  a 
fortified  city  and  threatening  King  Prycus  with  his  up- 

*  H.  C.  Marillier,  'Sir  William  BurrelPs  Sacrament  Tapestry,'  The  Archeo- 
logical  Journal,  1936,  Vol.  XCIII,  p.  45.  Paul  Rolland,  Marthe  Crick-Kunt- 
ziger,  Marian  Morelowski,  'Le  tapissier  Pasquier  Grenier  et  Peglise  St. 
Quentin  a  Tournai,'  Revue  Beige  a" Arche'ologie  et  d'Histoire  d'Arl,  Juillet- 
September,  1936,  p.  203.  T.J.  Rorimer,  'A  Fifteenth-century  Tapestry  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments,'  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  1940,  p.  242. 
t  Eugene  Soil,  Les  Tapisseries  de  Tournai,  Tournai,  1 89 1 .  Memoires  de  la 
Societe  Historique  et  Litteraire  de  Tournai,  Tome  22.  Paul  Schumann,  Der  tro- 
janische  K'rieg,  Dresden,  1898.  Jules  Guiffrey,  Les  Tapisseries  du  Xlle  a  la  Fin 
du  XVIe  siecle,  Paris,  s.a.,  p.  34  seq.  Betty  Kurth,  'Die  Bliitezeit  der  Bild- 
wirkerzeit  zu  Tournai  und  der  Burgundische  Hof,'  Jahrbuch  der  Sammlungen 
des  Allerhochsten  Kaiserhauses,  Wien,  191 7,  p.  93  seq. 

%  H.  C.  Marillier,  'The  Tapestries  of  the  Painted  Chamber,'  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  January  1925,  p.  35. 
§  See  page  opposite. 

||  Marthe  Crick-Kuntziger,  in  Geschiedenis  van  de  Vlaamsche  Awn/,  edited  by 
Leurs,  Anvers,  s.a.,  p.  485. 
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v    VIII. — THE  CAMP  OF  THE  GYPSIES  :  PROBABLY  FROM  THE  WORKSHOPS  OF  ARNOLD  POISSONIER  :  EARLY  XVI  CENT. 


lifted  club  (No.  vi).  This  tapestry  is  closely  connected 
in  style  with  a  piece  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  which 
illustrates  the  tragic  death  of  Hercules.  It  may  well  be 
that  these  Hercules  tapestries,  probably  made  in  Tournai, 
are  survivors  of  a  set,  listed  and  described  in  the  inventory 
of  King  Henry  VIII.* 

None  of  these  tapestries  depicting  antique  stories  shows 
— any  more  than  the  mediaeval  literary  versions  which 
were  used  as  their  sources — any  influence  of  classical  art, 
classical  form,  or  classical  culture  and  customs.  Nothing 
but  the  subjects,  the  localities,  the  names  of  the  heroes 
were  taken  over.  The  knights  and  the  ladies  are  clad  in 
mediaeval  robes,  richly  adorned  with  jewels  and  em- 
broideries, and  all  the  weapons  and  armour,  as  well  as  the 
architectural  surroundings,  are  of  contemporary  fashion. 

*  Betty  Kurth,  'Mediaeval  Romances  in  Renaissance  Tapestries:  2.  A 
Tapestry  with  the  Death  of  Hercules  at  Hampton  Court  Palace  and  its 
Counterpart,'  Journal  of  the  Warburg  and  Courtauld  Institutes,  Vol.  5,  1942,  p. 
241. 


The  collection  pos 
sesses  many  other  ver 
fine  examples  of  th 
same  type,  belongs 
to    well-known  am 
prominent  scries  of  a 
somewhat  later  date.  A 
large  fragment  from  the 
set  known  as  The  seven  j 
deadly  Sins,*  woven  at 
Brussels  about  1500,  is  \ 
especially  noteworthy. ; 
Among  other  allegoric 
cal  scenes  Justitia  ap- 
pears here  in  the  centre; 
she  attacks  Homo,  who 
has  been  misled  by' 
Luxuria,  with  a  drawn 
sword  but  is  held  hack ' 
by  Misericordia.  The 
number  of  replicas 
proves  how  famous  this 
beautiful  work  was. 
One  of  them,  copied 
from  the  same  cartoon, ' 
belonged  to  Cardinal 
Wolscy   and  King 
Henry  VIII  and  is 
preserved  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace;  a  smaller 
fragment  with  the  cen-  ' 
tral  scene  alone  is  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  apart  1 
from   other   copies  a' 
complete  tapestry, i 
which  came  from  Bur-' 
gos  cathedral,  is  now 
housed  in  the  Mctro-'l 
politan  Museum  at 
New  York.f 

The  famous  and 
frequently  repeated  set 
of  the  Credo  tapestriesj 
is  also  well  exemplified 
in  the  Burrell  collec- 
tion by  a  large  portion  of  one  piece,  known  as  the  Creation 
of  the  World  (No.  vii).  It  comes  from  the  Evora  Palace, 
Portugal,  was  woven  in  Brussels  about  1500  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  set.  §  The 
most  interesting  among  the  various  allegorical  scenes  is 
the  central  incident,  which  is  isolated  by  a  wreath  of  swirl- 
ing clouds.  Beneath  the  impressive  figure  of  God  the 
Father,  seated  on  a  richly  adorned  throne,  stand  five  alle- 
gorical female  figures,  representing:  virtues;  they  bear  a 

*  D.  J.  B.  Wood,  'Tapestries  with  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  1 918,  Vol.  XX,  pp.  210  and  277. 

f  Seymour  de  Ricci,  Catalogue  of  Twenty  Renaissance  Tapestries  from  the  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  Collection,  Paris,  191 3.  p.  25.  William  H.  Forsyth.  'A  Tapes- 
try from  Burgos  Cathedral,'  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  1938.  June, 
p.  148.  Francis  Henry  Taylor,  'A  Piece  of  Arras  of  the  Judgement."  Worcester 
Art  Museum  Annual,  Vol.  I,  1935-6. 

%  D.  T.  B.  Wood,  'Credo  Tapestries,'  The  Burlington  Magazine,  1920.  Vol. 
XXIV,  pp.  217,  309. 

§  Several  repetitions  of  this  tapestry  are  known;  one  is  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  one  in  the  Vatican  and  one  was  formerly  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Toledo. 
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arge  globe  with  two 
Lngels  in  the  upper 
hemisphere  and  trees, 
birds,  a  unicorn  and 
\clam  and  Eve  in  the 
lower.  In  the  bottom 
breground  appear  the 
5rophet  Jeremiah  and 
it.  Peter,  both  holding 
crolls;  on  St.  Peter's  are 
nscribed  the  first  words 
)f  the  Creed,  on  that  of 
[eremiah  a  correspond- 
ng  prophetic  sentence. 

Another  fine  specimen 
Df  the  collection  is  copied 
from  a  cartoon  of  the 
Dften  repeated  series  a  la 
maniere  de  Portugal  et  de 
V Indies,  depicting  the  ex- 
peditions of  Vasco  da 
Sama  and  the  conquest 
}f  India.  This  set  was 
sold  in  1504  by  Jean 
Srenier  of  Tournai,  son 
)f  Pasquier,  to  Philip 
:he  Fair,  Archduke  of 
\ustria,  and  has  several 
:imes  been  copied  in  the 
workshops  of  Arnold 
Poissonier.*  The  large 
Diece  of  the  Burrell  col- 
ection  shows  crowds  of 
ixotic  people,  women, 
:hildren  and  a  proces- 
sion of  camels. 

A  sister  set,  very  simi- 
ar  in  style  and  probably 
woven  in  the  same  work- 
shop, depicts  camps  of 
gypsies,  visited  by  noble- 
nen  and  ladies,  men- 
ioned  in  the  documents 

is  Histoire  de  Carrabarra,  dites  des  Egyptiens  (No.  viii).f  The 
tapestry  here  reproduced  provides  a  vivid  picture  of  this 
:amp  life,  with  hunting  and  feasting,  love-scenes  and 
fortune-telling. 

Many  other  tapestries  with  various  subjects,  the  Life  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin,  with  Virtues,  Sybils  and  different  Alle- 
gories, are  assembled  in  the  collection.  Especially  favoured 
by  Franco-Flemish  weavers  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  were 
scenes  of  rural  life,  of  which  the  Burrell  collection  possesses 
outstanding  examples.  There  are  lovely  Hunting-tapestries 
such  as  No.  ix,  which  depicts  men  and  women  ferreting, 
pieces  with  the  Occupations  of  the  Months,  with  Vintage  and 
with  Pastoral  scenes,  where  a  merry  peasantry  is  visited  by 
courtiers  and  ladies  in  pursuit  of  entertainment.  In  all 
these  works,  though  of  comparatively  late  date,  Gothic 
tradition  is  still  alive.  They  all  show  the  inadequate 
perspective,  the  wrong  proportions,  the  rising  ground, 
the  small  skyline,  the  crowding  of  figures,  mostly  clad 
in  pompous  contemporary  costumes,   and   their  style 

*  Eugene  Soil,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 
\  Ibidem,  p.  281 . 


No.  IX  — A  HUNTING  TAPKSTRY  :  FERRETING  :  MAOE  IN  TOURNAI  BY  THE  FKANCOEI.EMISH  WEAVERS,  CIRCA  1500 


is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  that  of  mural  painting. 

It  was  only  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
that  a  new  type  appeared  which  may  well  be  associated 
with  the  growing  Renaissance  movement.  The  Burrell 
collection  owns  only  few  pieces  of  this  latest  style,  in  which 
tapestry  art,  reaching  the  highest  level  of  technical  per- 
fection, gradually  loses  its  creative  power  and  its  fascinat- 
ing originality.  The  tapestry  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  (No.  x)  shows  the  beginning  of  this  new  type. 
The  figures  are  grouped  round  a  central  focus  of  interest 
in  a  more  orderly  composition.  There  is  a  growing  know- 
ledge of  perspective  and  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
naturalistic  rendering  of  the  details  of  the  landscape. 
There  is  a  clear  endeavour  to  imitate  the  effect  of  pictures. 

A  great  number  of  this  last  type  was  woven  in  Brussels, 
the  town  which  in  this  period  became  the  most  famous 
centre  of  production.  They  are  mainly  large  ham  ngs, 
woven,  apart  from  wool,  in  precious  materials,  gold,  liver 
and  silk,  and  with  borders  consisting  of  plants,  fruits  and 
ornaments.  These  borders  play  the  role  of  picture-frames, 
limiting  the  work  on  all  four  sides  and  making  of  it  an 
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independent  whole,  detached  from  the  flat  unbroken 
structure  of  the  wall. 

In  addition  to  these  French  and  Flemish  works  the  Bur- 
rell  collection  displays  a  surprising  wealth  of  tapestries 
coming  from  the  German-speaking  countries,  from  Swit- 
zerland, Alsace,  the  Lower  and  Middle  Rhine  and  from 
the  important  centre  of  Nuremberg.  They  are  not  monu- 
mental in  size,  but  consist  mostly  of  small  strips  to  be  used 
as  dorsals  behind  stalls  and  benches,  of  antependia  to  be 
hung  in  front  of  the  altars,  and  of  smaller  squares  for  the 
household  such  as  pillow-cases,  table-covers,  etc.  They 
were  not  made  by  highly  trained  weavers  like  those  who 
executed  the  works  of  Paris,  Arras,  Tournai,  Touraine  and 


ing,  and  carries  with  her  a  small  baby  and  all  her  belong- 
ings, which  include  two  ducks,  a  dog,  a  pig,  a  goat,  a  <  alf 
and  a  little  monkey.  This  masterpiece,  formerly  in  the  Fig-j 
dor  collection  in  Vienna,  was  woven  in  Basle  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  It  conveys  a  satirical 
little  message,  which  it  is  difficult  to  put  into  words. 

Another  very  fine  specimen  of  Basle  workmanship 
woven  between  1460  and  1480,  is  the  tapestry  with  The 
unfaithful  Miller  (No.  xii).  It  shows  not  only  the  miller  but; 
also  his  family  and  his  servants,  stealing  corn.  He  is  seen 
emptying  his  sack  into  the  funnel  of  the  mill,  while  below 
acorns  are  falling  into  the  container.  To  right  and  left  his 
chickens,  on  behalf  of  his  servants,  are  seen  stealing  grain. 


No.  X. — SOLOMON  AND  THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA  :  A  LARGE  TAPESTRY  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE  STYLE  :  WOVEN  IN  BRUSSELS  ■ :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 


Brussels;  their  crude  weave  was  made  in  nunneries,  by 
housewives  or  in  little  workshops  on  small  looms.  They  are 
not  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  the  Franco-Flemish 
hangings,  but  the  decorative  design,  the  few  bright  colours 
without  intermediate  shades,  and  the  simplified  composi- 
tions give  them  a  peculiar  charm.  The  variety  of  the 
subjects  is  striking. 

I  quote  from  the  wealth  of  the  collection,  as  one  example 
only,  the  little  Swiss  panel  depicting  on  a  brocaded  back- 
ground a  woman  riding  to  market  (No.  xi).*  She  is  shown 
sitting  on  an  ass,  at  the  udder  of  which  a  baby-ass  is  suck- 

*  Betty  Kurth,  Die  deutschen  Bildteppiche  des  Mittelalters,  Vol.  I,  pp.  99,  221, 
Vol.  II,  PI.  67.  Kalalog  der  Sammling  Dr.  Albert  Figdor,  Wien,  1930,  Bd.  I, 
No.  26,  PI.  IX.  Heinrich  Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  III  Teil,  Bd.  I,  p.  42,  PI.  24a. 

A  companion  piece  to  this  tapestry  is  preserved  in  the  Kunstgewerbe- 
museum  at  Cologne. 


The  subject  is  taken  either  from  Konrad  of  Ammen- 
hausen's  Chessbook  or  from  the  German  mediaeval  poem 
Des  Teufels  Netz  (The  devil's  net),*  and  is  pictured  with 
delightful  charm  and  naivety.  The  artist  followed  the  liter- 
ary text  closely  and,  as  on  many  other  tapestries  of  this 
kind,  German  inscriptions  translate  the  spoken  words  of 
the  figures,  even  of  the  chickens,  into  writing,  thus  linking 
the  picture  with  the  text. 

Especially  favoured  by  Swiss  and  Alsatian  weavers  were 
representations  of  romances  and  scenes  of  daily  life,  where 
the  personages  are  masquerading  as  wild  people  wood- 
woses).  This  type  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Burrell  collec- 

*  Betty  Kurth,  Eine  unbekannte  Basler  Bildwirkerei  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 
Anzeiger fiir  Schweizerische  Altertumskunde,  Heft  2,  1938,  p.  146.  S.  Singer.  Eine 
unbekannte  Basler  Bildwirkerei.  Anzeiger  fiir  Schweizerische  Altertumskunde.  1 938, 
p.  212. 
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XL— A  WOMAN,  RIDING  TO  MARKET  WITH  HER  BELONGINGS  :  SW  ISS  :  LATE  XV  CENT 


jn  by  a  small  fragment,  woven  in  Alsace  in  the  beginning 
the  Fifteenth  Century  (No.  xiii).*  Ladies  and  gentlemen 

stylish  costumes,  mixed  up  with  wild  men  and  women, 
e  engaged  in  haymaking,  music,  etc.,  while  two  children 

the  foreground  are  playing  with  hobby-horses,  all  bear- 
g  inscriptions  on  wildly  swinging  scrolls,  which  interpret 
eir  conversation.  The  allegorical  female  figure  represent- 
g  the  Howat,  the  hay-month  July,  wearing  a  flower- 
itterned  stylish  dress  and  bearing  a  staff  with  a  banner 
splaying  a  rake,  points  to  the  fact  that  the  fragment  be- 
nged  to  a  series,  illustrating  the 
•cupations  of  the  months.  As  to  its 
yle  it  can  be  associated  with  a 
rge  group,  of  which  the  four  hang- 
gs  with  the  Siege  of  the  Castle  of  Love, 

eserved  in  Austrian  and  German 
Elections,  are  the  most  prominent 
:presentatives.  I  am  acquainted 
ith  sixteen  works  of  the  same  type, 
hat  having  the  greatest  similarity 
ith  the  piece  in  the  Burrell  collec- 
on  shows  an  antependium,  formerly 
i  the  Museum  at  Sigmaringen,  re- 
resenting  The  Visitation,  The  Virgin 
id  St.  John  and  three  Saints,^  and 
lere  are  two  smaller  fragments, 
lustrating  The  Complaints  of  Old  Age, 
i  the  Convent  of  St.  John  at  Zabern 
i  Alsace.  +  All  the  tapestries  of  this 
trge  group  are  linked  by  close  rela- 
ons.  Nearly  all  of  them  show  the 
ttle  green  mounds  on  the  ground, 
irrounded  by  broad  outlines  and 
earing  stylized  plants  in  their 
intres.  Nearly  all  show  an  identical 

Betty  Kurth,  Die  deutschen  Bildteppiche  des 
'ittelalters,  Vol.  I,  p.  233,  Vol.  II,  PI.  121. 
Betty  Kurth,  Die  deutschen  Bildteppiche,  Vol. 
,  PI.  120. 

Ibidem,  Vol.  II,  PI.  122,  b,  c. 


background  pattern.  The  faces,  hair  and  cos- 
tumes arc  designed  in  a  similar  way.  The  bright 
colours  and  the  technical  treatment  are  the 
same;  and  the  deliberate  departure  from  reality 
is  common  to  all. 

Many  Swiss  and  Rhenish  tapestries,  how- 
ever, executed  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  have 
another  peculiarity  of  style,  very  different  from 
the  Franco-Flemish  conception.  The  weavers 
often  took  their  models  from  woodcuts,  or  en- 
gravings or  stained  glass.  The  Death  of  the  Virgin 
(No.  xiv),  of  Middle  Rhenish  or  Trier  origin, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  this  dependence  on 
the  graphic  arts.*  This  piece,  with  its  pure 
colouring  and  broad  black  outlines,  with  its 
crude  and  stiff  but  rather  impressive  and 
solemn  composition  and  its  limited  capacity 
of  expression,  has  much  in  common  with  the 
style  of  early  woodcuts. 

In  No.  xiv  the  strong  verticalism  of  the  stand- 
ing Apostles  with  their  candles  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  horizontal  death-bed  of  the 
Virgin.  The  stalagmites  rising  from  the  zigzag 
lines  of  the  ground  are  particularly  character- 
istic of  Middle-Rhenish  tapestry  weaving.  Its 
near  relation  to  a  somewhat  later  tapestry,  exhibited  in 
the  Provincial  Museum  at  Treves  (Trier)  and  originating 
from  this  region,!  offers  another  argument  for  its  Middle- 
Rhenish  localization.  Both  pieces  show  similar  figure- 
types,  a  similar  treatment  of  hair  and  beards,  the  same 

*  Ausstellung  von  Werken  des  Mittelalters  und  der  Renaissance  aus  Berliner  Privat- 
besch,  1 80,8,  No.  95  1 .  Betty  Kurth,  Die  deutschen  Te/>f)iche  des  Mittelalters,  Vol.  I , 
pp.  158,  255,  Vol.  Ill,  PI.  217.  Heinrich  Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  III  Teil,  Bd.  I, 
p.  125,  PI.  100. 

t  Betty  Kurth,  Die  deutschen  Bildteppiche,  Vol.  I,  p.  158,  Vol.  Ill,  PI.  255. 
Heinrich  Gobel,  Wandteppiche,  III  Teil,  Bd.  I,  p.  126,  PI.  [Ola. 


No.  XII.— 77/£  UNFAITHECI.  MILLER  :  ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  FROM  THE  BASLE  WORKSHOPS  -  C.  1460-SO 
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speaking  countries  doj 
not  aim  at  monumental- 
ly like  the  greater  part 
of  the  Franco-Flemish 
works,  but  try  to  accom- 
modate their  pattern 
much  more  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  technique 
and  textile  structure 
in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  tied  by  their  adher- 
ence to  a  graphic  model. 
They  aim  mainly  at  de- 
corative effects,  combin- 
ing with  them  a  predi- 
lection for  rare  subject! 
and  a  striking  power  ofj 
illustration.  Only  in  their 
last  stylistic  phase  do 
they  return  to  the  trend 
of  the  general  develop- 
ment, which  I  have  tried 
to  describe.  A  master-! 


No.  XHI.-/M  YMA  KING :  A  RURAL  SCENE  WITH  M  AS 
QUERADERS  :  ALSATIAN"  :  EARLY  FIFTEENTH  CENT. 


form  of  the  eyes,  accentuated  by  white 
lights,  and  the  same  technical  render- 
ing of  the  draperies  by  vertical  stripes. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
work.  Though  the  flatness  of  the  com- 
position and  the  lineaments  of  the 
faces  point  to  an  earlier  date,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  the  middle  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  having  regard  to  the 
graphic  conception  and  to  the  not  yet 
far  advanced  technical  knowledge. 
This  tapestry  seems  also  to  have  been 
made  in  a  convent  and  not  by  trained 
weavers. 

Thus  these  tapestries  of  the  German- 


No.  XIV.— THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VIRGIN  :  MIDDLE  RHENISH  WEAVE  :  PERHAPS  MADE  IN  TRIER  :  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


V  NY  -I HE  DIM  H  <>l-  I  Hh 
ITRGIX:  NUREMBERG  :  XVCENT 


piece,  also  depicting  the 
Death  of  the  Virgin  (No, 
xv),  executed  in  Nurem-, 
berg  under  the  growing 
influence  of  the  Franco- 
Flemish  workmen,  show* 
the  blossoming  of  thiu 
art.  This  fine  panel 
wonderful  in  design  anc 
worked  with  exquisite 
technical  ability,  useel 
to  be  one  of  the  high,) 
lights  of  the  Figdor  col 
lection  in  Vienna.  Al 
the  pictorial  tendencie 
of  the  last  describee 
period  are  here  in  th< 
character  of  a  Gothi' 
altar-piece. 
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THE   FOUNDER'S  CUP  AT  ORIEL 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

By  N.  M.  PENZER,  LITT.D.,  F.S.A. 


NOW  that  reviews  of 
the  posthumous  work 
of  Mr.  E.  Alfred  Jones, 
catalogue  of  the  Plate  of  Oriel 
Allege,  Oxford,  have  appeared, 
le  vexed  question  of  the 
urious  mark  and  provenance 
f  the  so-called  'Founder's 
-up'  is  being  hotly  discussed, 
md,  curiously  enough,  Mr. 
ones  is  the  occasion  of  it  all, 
ttr  although  his  unrivalled 
nowledge  of  mediaeval  plate 
not  to  mention  that  of  Cripps, 
/Vatts,  Jackson  and  Oman) 
ad  long  decided  it  was 
Yench,  yet  with  his  custom- 
ry  generosity  he  inserted  at 
(he  last  moment  a  note  by 
f.  J.  Varley  of  Oriel  claiming 
t  as  English.  His  evidence  for 
Ibis  claim  is  as  strange  as  it  is 
antastic,  and  has  been  dealt 
vith  by  C.  C.  Oman  in  the 
November  number  of  a  con- 
lemporary  art  journal,  as  it 
ichly  deserved.  But  Oman 
xtuld  have  made  his  case  very 
nuch  stronger,  as  I  shall  pie- 
ently  show.  Having  corrected 
Parley  on  a  matter  of  transla- 
ion,  Oman  points  out  that  it 
s  oovious  that  the  Fellows 
/vho,  as  Varley  suggests,  were 
-eady  to  order  a  cup  to  be 
made  decorated  with  the  Lan- 
:astrian  SS,  must  have  known 
surprisingly  little  about  their 
Royal  Founder.  As  the  SS  col- 
lar *  was  not  invented  until 
the  time  of  John  of  Gaunt  (the  earliest  sculptured  example 
dating  from  1 37 1 ) ,  the  Fellows  of  1493  would  hardly  have 
chosen  the  Lancastrian  emblem  to  decorate  a  cup  in 
memory  of  Edward  II.  On  the  contrary,  they  would  rather 
have  selected  sprigs  of  the  broom,  or  planta 
genista,  from  which  the  family  name  of  Plan- 
tagenet  was  derived. 
Incidentally,  Oriel  was  actually  founded  by 

*  See  A.  Hartshorne,  'Notes  on  Collars  of  SS,'  Arch.  Journ., 
Vol.  XXXIX,  1882,  pp.  376-83;  A.  P.  Purey  Gust,  The 
dollar  of  SS.,  Leeds,  1910;  W.  H.  Cullen,  'The  Collar  of 
'Esses",'  Proc.  Soc.  Ant.  Newcastle,  Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  VII,  191  -. 
pp.  204-7,  223-5  (with  all  the  Notes  and  Queries  references), 
229,  230;  ibid.,  VIII,  p.  196  and  X,  pp.  206,  207  (these 
articles  include  lists  of  all  examples  of  the  SS  collar  known, 
many  women  being  included) ;  and  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  The 
Connoisseur,  March  1942,  pp.  14-18. 


THE  FOUNDER'S  CUP  AT  ORIEL  COLLEGE,  OXFORD  :  HERE  ESTAB- 
LISHED AS  THE  WORK  OF  A  GOLDSMITH  OF  PARIS  :  CIRCA  13'.'() 


Adam  de  Brome,  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's,  in  1324,  while 
Edward  II  became  the  titular 
founder  in  1326.  Among 
Varley's  rash  statements  is 
the  affirmation  that  'there  is 
no  single  example  in  any 
country  in  Europe  of  a  plate 
mark  .  .  .  displaying  an  alpha- 
bet letter  otherwise  than  ver- 
tically.' Without  troubling  to 
look  through  Ris-Paquot  or 
Rosenberg,  one  need  only  go 
to  the  British  Museum  to  find  a 
horizontal  mark. The  standing- 
cup,  formed  of  a  cow's  horn, 
in  the  Waddesdon  Bequest 
(No.  102  of  the  catalogue)  has 
a  Roman  Capital  'X'  stamped 
horizontally,  and  of  such  a 
form  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  a  flattened 
vertical  'X.' 

Varley  then  makes  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  'even  in  the 
earliest  representations  of  the 
Collar  of  the  S's,  the  S's  are 
arranged  horizontally  and  not 
vertically  as  the  "chains  of 
S's"  on  this  Cup  are,'  and 
describes  the  resemblance  as 
far-fetched.  Naturally  this  is 
a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the 
single  SS  chain  worn  as  a  col- 
lar is  very  different  from  its 
use  on  the  round  surface  of  a 
cup,  especially  when  that  sym- 
bol has  to  be  entwined  in  some 
way  with  an  initial.  The  artis- 
tic result  is  a  most  happy  one, 
and  the  full  meaning  is  at  once  conveyed.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  simple  SS  chain  was  not  always  made  of  hori- 
zontal S's,  as  the  effigy  of  Sir  Robert  Brudenel  at  Deane, 
Northants,  shows.  In  this  case  the  letters  are  clearly  vertical 
as  in  the  Cup.* 

But  we  must  proceed  to  more  important 
matters. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  everybody  inter- 
ested in  the  Oriel  Cup  has  entirely  overlooked 
the  most  important  point  of  all — the  fact  lhat 
there  are  in  existence  two  pieces  of  plate,  b>  ar- 
ing  the  identically  same  mark  as  that  or  the 


THE  MARK  ON  THE  ORIEL 
COLLEGE  FOUNDER'S  CUP 


*  See  A.  Hartshorne,  Recumbent  Monumental  Effigies  in  North- 
amptonshire, 1876,  pp.  97,  98  with  plate,  and  cf.  plate 
opposite  p.  113. 
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THE  FOUNDER'S  CUP  AT  TRINITY  HALL,  CAMBRIDGE  :  WITH  THE  MARK 
OF  THE  ASSAY  OFFICE  OF  INNOCENT  VI  :  MADE  AT  AVIGNON  BEFORE  I3S5 


Oriel  Cup.  And  further — what  is  of  such  importance — the 
contemporary  arms  of  the  original  owners  are  engraved  on 
them.  The  clue  to  this  was  clearly  given  by  Rosenberg 
(IV,  249)  but  appears  to  have  escaped  notice.  The  two 
pieces  of  plate  in  question  are  two  round  dishes  (of  a  set 
of  four)  in  the  Musees  Royaux  d'Art  et  d'Histoire  in 
Brussels.  The  dishes,  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as 
voider-dishes,  have  been  fully  described  by  the  late  Joseph 
Destree  in  the  Museum  Bulletin,  November  1930,  pp. 
158-63,  yet  apparently  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
similar  mark  on  the  Oriel  Cup.  They  were  found  in  1865 
at  Maldegem  near  Eecloo  in  Flanders. 

Although  only  two  of  the  four  dishes  have  the  Oriel 
mark,  those  on  the  other  two  are  of  importance  to  our 
enquiry,  especially  with  regard  to  the  arms,  which  help  so 
much  10  establish  their  date.  I  shall  therefore  describe 
each  briefly. 

1.  Deep  circular  dish  with  broad  rim  like  the  modern 
soup-plate.  A  narrow  fillet  runs  round  the  extreme 
edge.  In  the  middle  is  a  raised  convex  boss.  On  its 
1  cverse  side  is  engraved  a  lion  rampant  on  a  diagon- 
ally hachured  field.  The  lion  has  the  swelling  tail  and 
plumed  end  of  the  Flanders  lion,  as  found  on  the 
gold  coins  of  Louis  de  Nevers  (c.  1304-46) — but  of 
this  more  later.  The  mark  is  a  fleur-de-lis  over  a 
Roman  capital  'B'  placed  horizontally  within  a 
double-diamond  stamp.  It  is  absolutely  identical  in 
every  detail  with  the  Oriel  mark.  Diameter  0-240  m., 
height  0-243  m->  weight  500  grammes. 

2.  Allowing  for  such  trifling  differences  as  must  occur 


in  two  engravings  of  the  same  arms,  this  dish  i 
similar  to  the  above  in  every  detail.  The  marks  an. 
all  measurements,  etc.,  are  identical. 

3.  The  arms  and  mark  on  this  dish  present  new  feat  1 1  rei 
Otherwise  it  corresponds  with  the  first  two  in  1  ve\ 
way.  The  arms  are  those  of  Flanders  impaled  vviti 
those  of  France.  The  mark  is  a  variant  of  the  forme 
one— namely  a  fleur-de-lis  over  a  hand  in  benedic 
tion,  formerly  considered  to  be  the  early  mar  k  < 
Besancon,  but  now  shown  to  be  a  maker's  marl 
The  stamp  is  clearly  diamond-shaped  above,  but  th 
lower  part  is  worn  and  its  outline  is  not  clear. 

4.  The  last  dish  is  exactly  like  the  others  in  shape,  bu 
the  diameter  is  0-235  m-  ar>d  the  weight  is  45 
grammes.  The  arms  are  the  same  as  No.  3,  but  th' 
mark  consists  of  a  rat  passant  with  a  pellet  above  aid 
a  T'  or  similar-shaped  sign  below.  This  will  h 
recognized  as  the  mark  of  Arras  (see  Rosenberg 
IV,  218). 

As  M.  Destree  shows  in  the  course  of  his  article,  the  fir? 
three  dishes  have  the  fleur-de-lis  as  their  signe  corporatif-\ 
the  Paris  mark— joined  to  the  maker's  mark,  in  two 
'B'  and  in  the  third  a  hand  in  benediction.  The  stamp  o 
the  fourth  dish  unites  the  Arras  and  maker's  marks. 

All  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  existing  laws  of  th 
time,  for  in  1275  Philippe  le  Hardi  had  decreed  that  a 
silversmiths  working  in  fine  silver  should  mark  their  wor 
with  the  mark,  seing,  of  the  town  in  which  they  liven 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.  In  1313  Philippe  le  Bel  extendel 
the  decree  to  cover  the  marking  of  gold  and  entrusted  tb  ; 
care  of  the  town  mark,  poingon,  to  two  prud'hommes  to  bj 
elected  in  each  town  for  the  purpose.  Incidentally,  it  wj 
at  the  court  of  Philippe  le  Bel  that  Louis  de  Nevers  spei 
his  childhood  and  whose  granddaughter  he  subsequent! 
married.  As  pointed  out  by  Pierre  Le  Roy  as  long  ago  ; 
1734  {Statuts  et  Privileges  du  Corps  des  Marchands  Oifevrel 
Joyailliers  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  2nd  edn.,  1759,  p.  98),  thi 
records  of  the  early  years  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  refej 
very  definitely  to  maker's  marks  and  describe  their  use  ; 
a  custom  which  had  been  established  in  the  Gild  fori 
long  time.  The  uniting  of  the  town  mark  with  a  person* 
mark  (whether  it  be  a  sign  or  initial)  was,  then,  in  aJ 
cordance  both  with  the  existing  laws  and  with  the  custoij 
of  the  time  as  recognized  by 
the  early  Gilds. 

We  must  now  consider 
the  arms  on  these  dishes. 
The  lion  rampant  could  be 
claimed  as  the  arms  of  any 
of  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Flanders,  or  even  of  Hol- 
land, but  when  impaled  with 
the  seme-de-lis  there  is  only 
one  identification  possible* 
— namely  Louis  de  Nevers 
and  Crecy  who  married  Mar- 
guerite of  France,  daughter 
of  Philip  V,  in  1320.  Proof  of 
the  marriage  and  existence 
of  the  impaled  arms  of  the 
two  houses  (exactly  as  on 


*  The  provenance  of  the  discovery 
ruling  out  William  III  of  Holland 
and  Joanna  of  France. 


SEAL  OF  MARGUERITE  OF  FRAN 
COUNTESS  OF  FLANDERS.  \\  I 
THE  ARMS  OF  THE  TWO  HOL> 
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/o  of  the  dishes)  is  afforded  by  the  seals  of  the  Counts  of 
andcrs  as  given  by  Vredius  in  his  work  on  the  subject.* 
i  a  large  oval  seal  we  see  Marguerite  standing  under  a 
othic  canopy  with  a  hawk  on  her  left  fist.  On  the  border 
the  exergue  to  her  right  is  a  shield  bearing  the  Flanders 
m  rampant,  while  to  her  left  is  another  with  the  French 
ne'-de-lis.  The  inscription  in  the  exergue  describes  her  as 
mghter  of  the  King  of  France  and  Countess  of  Flanders 
id  Nevers.  Four  smaller  round  seals  on  the  same  page 
ow  the  two  arms  impaled,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 
It  is  thus  clear  that  the  dishes  stamped  with  the  double 
ark  of  the  fleur-de-lis  and  horizontal  'B'  probably  date 
Dm  a  few  years  before  the  marriage,  say  c.  131 8,  while 
e  other  two  with  the  impaled  arms  a  few  years  later, 
aturally  these  dates  cannot  be  fixed  definitely,  but  the 
ct  that  the  four  dishes  seem  to  form  a  'set'  would  tend  to 
ace  them  all  about  1320.  For  descriptions  of  similar 
ishes  mentioned  in  mediaeval  inventories,  see  Victor 
ay,  Glossaire  Archeologique  (1883,  reprinted  1929),  under 
icuelle.' 

With  the  Oriel  Cup,  then,  they  form  some  of  the  earliest 
ieces  of  French  plate  still  in  existence,  quite  apart  from 
le  interest  of  the  double  mark. 

We  must  now  consider  whether  the  form  and  design  of 
le  Cup  afford  any  additional  evidence  as  to  its  date, 
et  us,  therefore,  look  first  at  another  cup — also  known  as 
le  Founder's  Cup — of  about  the  same  period.  At  Trinity 
'all,  Cambridge,  is  a  beaker  cup  said  to  date  from  be- 
yeen  1352  and  1355.  This  date,  however,  is  only  ap- 
"oximate  and  is  merely  chosen  to  conform  with  the  dates 
:  William  Bateman,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  Founder  of 
le  College,  who  is  said  to  have  presented  it  after  1350. 
e  died  at  Avignon  in  1355,  where  he  had  several  times 
:ted  as  an  Ambassador  of  Edward  III. 
Although  fully  described  by  Foster  and  Atkinson  in 
596  {Loan  Collection  of  Plate,  pp.  1,  2)  and  more  briefly 
f  Jones  in  19 10  (Old  Plate  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges,  p.  32), 
3  attempt  was  made  to  establish  the  place  of  its  manu- 
cture.  It  would  probably  have  long  since  been  claimed 
i  English  but  for  the  curious  unidentified  mark  'in  base  a 
m  rampant  transfixed  (now  proved  to  be  debruised),  in 
xter  chief  two  keys  in  saltire,  in  sinister  two  scallops.'  This 
>ark  had  worried  the  Master  of  the  College  for  a  long 
me,  and  unknown  to  him  Mr.  C.  C.  Oman  of  the 
ictoria  and  Albert  Museum  had  also  been  seeking  an 
iterpretation.  Correspondence  between  the  two  followed, 
nd  by  1935  they  had  independently  proved  that  the  mark 
as  that  of  the  assay  office  of  the  papal  court  of  Innocent 
I  and  that  the  cup  was  made  and  marked  at  Avignon. 
And  now  for  the  point  of  this  seeming  digression.  Here 

we  have  a  beaker  cup  of 
about  1352,  if  not  earlier, 
proved  to  be  of  French  manu- 
facture. What,  then,  is  the 
shape  and  what  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  cup 
so  that  we  can  compare  it 

*  See  the  French  translation,  La 
Genealogie  des  Comtes  de  Flandre,  A 
Bruge,  1642,  p.  98.  As  th^re  are  both 
Latin  and  French  editions,  libraries 
catalogue  the  name  under  various 
spellings:  Vre,  De  Vree,  Vredio, 
Vredius,  De  Wree  and  Wree.  The 
AL  SHOWING  THE  ARMS  OF  Christian  name  is  Olivier,  Olivarius 
.ANDERS  &  FRANCE  IMPALED        or  Olivario. 


HENRY  VI,  LAST  OF  THE   LANCASTKRS,   WEARING   THE  COLLAR  OF  SS 

with  any  similar  ones  which  may  exist?  It  is  quite  plain, 
with  slightly  curving  sides — the  typical  beaker  shape— 
and  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow  band  con- 
sisting of  a  plain  central  moulding  with  a  row  of  small 
crosses  above  and  below  it.  A  similar  band,  but  with  only 
one  row  of  crosses,  circles  the  foot.  The  low  cover  is  flat 
and  surrounded  by  low  battlements,  below  which  the 
band  of  crosses  is  repeated.  The  original  finial  has  been 
lost.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Oriel  Cup  and  momentarily 
strip  it  of  what  must  be  subsequent  decorations  (for  the 
first  known  example  of  the  SS  collar  is  1 37 1 ) ,  we  have  be- 
fore us  nearly  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  Trinity  Hall  Cup ! 

It  would  then  be  quite  plain,  with  slightly  curving 
sides.  It  is  divided  (below  the  lobes  which  are  merely  a 
variant  of  the  Paris  goldsmith)  in  the  middle  by  a  narrow 
band  consisting  of  a  plain  central 
moulding  with  a  row  of  small 
pellets  above  and  below  it.  A 
similar  band,  but  with  only  one 
row  of  pellets  pierced  to  receive 
jewels  for  further  enrichment, 
encircles  the  foot.  The  low  cover 
is  flat  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  Gothic  cresting.  The  original 
finial  has  been  lost. 

Could  two  cups  present  a  closer 
parallel?  They  were,  in  fact, 

r       .         ...  /  '        „  '  SEAL  IMPALING  THE  ARMS 

made  within  a  tew  years  01  each       of  france  and  flanders 
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other — the  one  in  northern  and 
the  other  in  southern  France. 
This  may  even  account  for  the 
lobed  section  on  the  Avignon 
Cup,  assuming  that  it  is  con- 
temporary with  the  rest  of  the 
Cup.  I  say  'assuming'  because 
such  lobe-work  appears  to  be 
unknown  at  this  early  date. 
However,  so  little  is  known 
about  fourteenth-century  plate 
that  it  may  well  prove  to  be 
contemporary  work.  That  lobed 
cups  were  made  in  the  Low 
Countries  before  1449  is  proved 
by  the  famous  signed  and  dated 
picture  of  the  Flemish  master, 
Petrus  Christus  of  Bruges,  "The 
Legend  of  S.  Eloy  and  S.  Gode- 
berta."  Here  we  see  on  the  shelf 
at  the  back  two  large  silver-gilt 
flagons  of  bulbous  shape  and  to 
their  left  a  lobed  covered  cup 
with  feet  of  lions  couchant,  and  an  elaborate  jewelled  finial 
to  the  cover  (see  H.  Clifford  Smith,  The  Goldsmith  and  the 
Young  Couple,  191 5).  The  originator  of  these  lobes  in  cup 
decoration  is  usually  given  as  Nicola  da  Guardiagrele, 
whose  lobed  monstrance  at  Franca- 
villa  a  Mare  in  the  Abruzzi  dates  from 
141 3.*  If  this  is  so,  it  soon  crossed  the 
Alps  to  reach  Bruges  early  in  the  same 
century,  and  also  to  appear  some  years 
later  in  Hanover,  as  can  be  seen  from 
the  Goslar  Cup  of  1477  (see  Lessing, 
Gold  und  Silber,  p.  61).  By  the  next 
century  the  lobed  cup  was  largely 
produced  at  Nuremberg,  both  as  an 
apprentice  piece  (see  Catalogue  of  the 
Franks  Collection  at  the  British  Museum, 
pp.  48,  4g)  and  by  such  eminent  gold- 
smiths as  the  Jamnitzer  family,  f  A  few 
simple  tests  should  be  sufficient  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  lobed 
section  of  the  Oriel  Cup,  together 
with  the  lid,  is  a  later  addition.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  some  time 
before  a  cup  with  these  characteristics 
reached  England,  the  earliest  London 
hall-marked  examples  perhaps  being 
the  1507  'hour-glass'  Salt  at  Christ's, 
Cambridge,  and  the  1 5 1 5  Cup  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford.  Nothing  has 
been  discovered  about  the  lobed 
Richmond  Cup  at  the  Armourers  and 
Braziers,  while  neither  the  Warden's 
Grace  Cup  nor  the  Salt  at  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  has  any  marks  at  all. 

*  See  S.  J.  A.  Churchill,  Goldsmiths  of  Rome  under 
the  Papal  Authority,  Papers  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome,  Vol.  IV,  1907,  pp.  163,  164;  his  Goldsmiths 
of  Italy,  1926,  pp.  126-8,  169;  and  Enciclop.  Ital., 
Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  782,  783. 

}  In  the  woodcut  of  the  nauseating  feast  of  John 
the  Baptist's  head  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle 
(1493-Folium  94  verso)  the  cup  is  of  the  same 
lobed  type. 


SILVER  DISH  OF  LOUIS  DE  NEVERS,  WITH  SHIELD  IMPALING 
ARMS  OF  FLANDERS  AND  FRANCE  :  ROYAL  MUSEUM,  BRUSSELS 


There  remains  to  say  some 
thing  of  the  probable  history  0 
the  Cup  before  it  became  t9 
Founder's  Cup  at  Oriel.  Thi 
very  conjectural  nature  of  sucl 
an  enquiry  is  in  itself  a  fascina 
tion  that  urges  one  to  try  to  fine 
a  likely  solution  to  the  problem 
When  Jones  gave  its  date  a 
c.  1462-70  it  was  chosen  merel] 
to  cover  the  periods  during 
which  Queen  Margaret  was  ii 
France,  at  first  alone  and  late 
with  her  son  Prince  Edward 
These  dates  were  in  no  wa\  sxm 
gested  by  the  mark,  of  whicl 
nothing  was  known,  or  by  ton 
siderations  of  shape  and  design 
to  which  too  little  atte  ntion  ha 
been  paid.  They  represented 
simply  and  solely,  the  period  be 
tween  Towton  and  Tewkesbury 
It  was  considered  that  the  <  \  i 
dence  of  the  Lancastrian  engraving  *  and  College  tradi 
tion  justified  the  probability  of  the  Cup's  having  been  madi 
in  France  on  Margaret's  orders.  If  the  word  'bought'  or 
better  still,  'acquired'  be  substituted  for  the  word  'made, 
I  have  no  fault  to  find.  But  we  shoul 
look  at  this  1462-70  period  a  littj 
closer.  When  the  Queen  returnet 
from  France  in  1462  she  landed  a 
Tynemouth,  and  her  transitory  sut 
cesses  were  soon  effaced  by  the  arrive 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with  his  arm  , 
of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  Lar/ 
castrians  separated,  and  the  Queerr] 
with  some  of  the  French  auxiliaries 
set  sail  from  Tynemouth.  But  a  seven 
storm  wrecked  the  little  fleet  an 
Margaret  lost  all  the  treasure  whic 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  France 
The  Cup  does  not  belong  to  thij 
period.  The  trials  and  miseries  of  thJ 
unhappy  but  undaunted  Margarf] 
after  Hexham  are  well  known,  anJ 
when  at  last  in  August  1463  sh; 
reached  Sluys  her  plight  was  indeed 
desperate.  She  at  once  proceeded  t]c 
Bruges,  where  Charles,  Count  <i 
Charolais,  the  future  Charles  tly 
Bold,  received  her  with  every  marc 
of  hospitality  and  kindness. 

Leaving  her  son  in  his  care  she  mad 
her  way  through  Bethune  to  Saimfl 
Pol  to  solicit  help  from  his  father  Duk 
Philip  the  Good.  With  a  present  <;i 
2,000  crowns  she  returned  to  Bruge 
where  once  again  Charles  extende 


A  LOBED  SILVER  CUP  (C.  1590)  ATTRIBUTED 
TO  CHRISTOPH  I AMNITZER  OF  NUREMBERG 
1563-1618  :  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


*  Although  the'E's  on  the  Cup  have  always  (ail 
probably  quite  correctly)  been  taken  as  referri  i 
to  Prince  Edward,  there  is  just  one  other  p< 
sibility  which  might  warrant  enquiry,  nami 
the  claim  of  Elizabeth  (d.  1426),  daughter 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  would  surely  have  worn  1 1 
father's  badge. 
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-  every  courtesy  and  bestowed  many  gifts  both  on  her 
i  on  the  young  Prince  Edward.  If  only  the  graphic 
2[es  of  Georges  Chastcllain,  the  Burgundian  chronicler, 
luded  a  list  of  these  gifts,  might  not  the  very  Cup  we  are 
isidering  have  been  among  them  ?  It  must  be  remem- 
•ed  that  the  court  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  was  at  this 
le  the  richest  in  Northern  Europe.  Moreover,  Philip 
:  Good  was  a  recognized  connoisseur  ofobjets  d'art  and  a 
tron  of  the  goldsmiths  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  inven- 
ies  of  his  treasures  are  given  by  L.  E.  S.  J.  Laborde, 
cs  de  Bourgogne,  2nd  Part,  Vol.  II,  Paris  1851,  pp. 
j-278,  esp.  p.  362.  Her  work  here  accomplished, 
irgaret  now  joined  her  father,  Rene  of  Anjou,  and 
ik  up  her  quarters  at  Saint-Michel-en-Barrois,  where 
:  lived  on  a  small  pension  from  her  father  for  the 
it  seven  years.  During  this  period  she  was  occupied 
bringing  up  her  son  under  the  able  tuition  of  Sir 
in  Fortescue,  who  was  several  times  sent  to  Paris  to 
list  Lancastrian  sympathies.  Edward  was  naturally  the 
itre  of  all  her  hopes,  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
agine  that  on  one  of  his  trips  to  Paris,  Sir  John  was 
nmissioned  to  have  the  lad's  drinking-cup  engraved 
th  the  badge  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  to  be  a  constant 
ninder  of  the  cause  for  which  he  lived — and  for  which 
was  so  soon  to  die.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  well  known. 


Margaret  finally  arrived  at  Weymouth  on  Easter  Day, 
April  14th,  1471 — the  very  day  of  Warwick's  defeat  and 
death  at  Barnet.  Then  came  Tewkesbury — and  the  end. 
The  cup  was  very  probably  brought  to  England  in  1 47 1 , 
but  there  is  just  one  other  possibility.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  when  Warwick  went  to  Angers  to  obtain 
Margaret's  pardon  she  actually  concluded  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  Prince  Edward  and  Warwick's  daughter, 
Anne  Neville.  A  joint  oath  was  sworn  on  the  relic  of  the 
true  cross  at  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Angers,  and  gifts  were 
exchanged  to  celebrate  the  betrothal.  Then  Warwick 
sailed  for  England.  Any  object  bearing  the  Lancastrian 
collar  would  surely  be  a  fit  present  for  Edward's  future 
bride.  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  Cup  reached  Eng- 
land and  after  the  hapless  Queen  had  been  drawn  through 
the  London  streets  before  her  triumphant  rival,  it  must 
have  passed  with  other  treasures  through  many  hands. 

In  some  way  or  other  the  whereabouts  of  the  Cup  be- 
came known  to  a  certain  astute  bookseller  (for  Stationarius 
can  mean  nothing  else  here)  about  1492.  Hearing  that 
the  College  was  looking  for  an  'Edward'  cup  to  com- 
memorate their  Founder,  he  was  instrumental  in  its  being 
offered  for  sale,  with  the  result  that  early  in  1493  it  was  pur- 
chased for  £4  18s.  id.,  and  the  Cup,  long  since  robbed  of  its 
jewels,  became  the  Founder's  Cup  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford . 


l  NOTE  ON   ENGLISH   STEEPLE  CUPS 


~X7~  TTHEN  the  late  E.  Alfred  Jones  wrote  his 
i  \  /  book,  The  Old  English  Plate  of  the  Emperor  of 
y  y  Russia,  in  1909,  he  lamented  that  (with 
:  exception)  none  of  our  museums  possessed  an  ex- 
ple  of  the  Steeple  Cup.  The  one  exception  was 

undated  specimen  from  Old  Serjeant's  Inn  at  the 
llace.  Had  he  been  writing  today  he  would,  of 
irse,  have  made  mention  of  the  two  fine  cups  now 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  One  of  these, 

Richard  Chester  Cup,  illustrated  here,  is  dated 
15-6,  the  other  (and  larger)  is  of  1627-8. 
Phis  distinctive  form  had  a  great  vogue  in  the 
*n  of  James  I,  and  Jones  tells  us  that,  of  the 
enty  specimens  known  to  him,  more  than  half 
re  made  between  1604  and  1615.  The  earliest 
nwn  is  that  at  Charing  Church,  Kent,  hall- 
irked  in  1599- 1600,  the  latest  that  of  the  Vintners 
mpany,  dated  1646-7. 

\W  these  Steeple  C  lups  bear  a  strong  family  resem- 
ince  to  each  other  and  their  well-marked  character- 
cs  are  singularly  English. 

In  the  Russian  collections  described  by  Jones  are 
less  than  six  examples,  two  of  which  are  of  the 
re  type  with  globular  bowls,  dated  1605-6  and 
08-9.  The  remaining  four  (bearing  hall-marks  for 
12-3,  1 614-5,  1 61 7-8  and  1639-40),  are  all  of  the 
rmal  shape,  and  all  four  bear  the  maker's  mark 
T.  in  monogram,  which  shows  them  to  have  been 
tde  by  Fred  Terry — the  same  silversmith  who  made 
I  RichardChester  Cup, and  the  M  ontagu  Steeple  Cup 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (hall-marked  1628-9). 
Vot  much  is  known  of  Fred  Terry,  but  these  cups 
me  show  him  to  have  been  working  from  1612 
til  1640;  and  a  chalice  at  St.  John's  College, 
ford,  bearing  his  mark,  is  hall-marked  for  164 1-2. 


THE  RICHARD  CHESTER  CUP 
D.  1625-6  :  V.  ANJj  MUSEUM 


So  Thieme's  opus  dates — 1606—26 — can  be  consider- 
ably extended. 

The  Richard  Chester  Cup  has  an  historic  interest 
apart  from  its  maker,  for  it  was  given  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  House  to  commemorate  his  term  of 
office  as  Master.  In  the  preceding  century  he  had 
commanded  the  Prudence,  1 20  tons,  of  Leigh — one  of 
the  London  ships  sent  against  the  Invincible  Armada. 

In  concluding  this  short  note  a  word  may  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Steeple  Cup 
at  this  precise  period.  The  'steeple,'  like  the  other 
ornamental  features  found  upon  them,  was  inherited 
from  the  later  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  predilection  for 
obelisks  of  all  kinds  in  King  James's  time  was  like- 
wise but  a  popular  inheritance  and  had  its  definite 
significance.  What  was  that  significance? 

In  the  year  1586  was  published  that  rare  book, 
Whitney's  Choice  oj  Emblems — a  compendium  of  the 
symbolism  of  Tudor  times.  It  had  a  pronounced 
influence  upon  the  artists  of  the  time.  In  this  book 
the  very  first  emblem,  which  has  pride  of  place  as  a 
pointed  allusion  to  Elizabeth  herself  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  princes,  is  an  obelisk  or  'steeple'  upon  a 
plinth.  Above  is  the  legend:  Te  stante  virebo  (while 
thou  standest  I  shall  flourish).  The  device  is  based 
upon  Hadrian  Junius,  whose  object  was  to  illustrate  the 
saying, 'The  wealth  of  princes  is  the  stay  of  the  people. ' 

Whitney's  stanzas  accompanying  the  device  ck  arly 
connect  it  with  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  the  V:'  ^in 
Queen  and  the  idea  of  the  Divine  Right  of  K  lgs. 
Hence  it  is  with  no  surprise  that  we  find,  when  <  onfi- 
dence  in  kingship  was  rudely  shaken  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  the  Steeple  Cup,  as  a  symbol  of  stable 
rule,  disappeared  for  good.       Cyril  G.  E.  Bunt. 
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FROM  a  Sketch  of  the  Origina 
Formation  of  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society,  written  i 
1 87 1,  by  Mrs.  Clara  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  William  Frederick] 
Wells,  we  learn  that  Wells  was 
the  'Promotor,  Originator,  and 
Chief  Corner  Stone'  of  th 
Society.  Though  her  accouii 
differs  in  details  from  that  o 
J.  L.  Roget,  the  historian  of  th 
Society,  whose  invaluable  book 
was  published  in  1 89 1 ,  and  who 
of  course,  had  complete  charg< 
of  the  archives  of  the  Societjf 
Mrs.  Wheeler  does  give  us 
general  idea  of  the  condition 
which  helped  to  found  one 
the  greatest  movements  in  thej 
story  of  British  art. 

The  salient  fact  is  that  water  I 
colour  painting  at  the  end  oj 
the  Eighteenth  Century  ha<1 
reached  a  state  of  perfection 
demanding  a  recognition  whicfl 
had  been  difficult  to  obtairj 
From  modest  beginnings  it  haj 
evolved  into  so  beautiful  an-j 
authentic  an  expression  cl 
genius  that  practitioners  wante-| 
a  Society  of  their  own,  not  B 
compete  with  the  Royal  Acacj 
emy  but  to  give  the  public  j 
better  idea  of  their  skill. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  writes,  'The* 
was  in  die  profession  a  pusfl 
lanimous  fear  of  offendin' 
Members  of  the  Royal  Acad 
emy.  My  Father's  aim  was  fl 
prove  that  it  was  not  rivalH 
nor  antagonistic  feeling  again") 
the  Royal  Academy,  whic* 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  sepa 
ate  Exhibition,  but  simply  1 
display  to  advantage  what  w; 
strictly  and  purely  a  British  a1 
in  Water-Colour  Painting.' 

Hence,  in  the  first  years 
the  Nineteenth  Century  we  fir 
William  FrederickWells,Samu 
Shellev,  Robert  Hills  and  W.  I 
Pvne,  whom  Roget  designat 
the  'four  original  conspirator 
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lding  somewhat  clandes- 
te  meetings  at  each  other's 
uses.  In  1804  Wells  was 
miciled  at  33  York  Build- 
*s,  Baker  Street,  Shelley 
d  Hills  lived  in  Great 
iorge  Street,  Hanover 
uare,  and  Pyne  in  Argyll 
reet,  and  thus  could  'con- 
ire  with  neighbourly  con- 
nience.  We  can  imagine 
at  these  genial  fellows 
Iked  long  into  the  night 
er  their  beer  and  victuals, 
axing  a  little  wroth  about 
ieir  grievances.  Distin- 
lished  in  their  art,  they 
sented  seeing  it  obscurely 
aced  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
r  'it  was  only  to  Somerset 
ouse  that  the  water-colour 
list  who  was  not  content  to 
jpend  on  private  patronage 
ily,  or  on  the  favour  of 
balers,  could  go  to  exhibit 
s  wares.' 

The  loquacious  and  witty 
yne,  who  could  keep  an 
sembly  together  for  hours 
itening  to  his  stories  and 
lecdotes,  must  have  been 
forceful  'instrument'  in  this 


quartet.  Maybe  he  spoke  with  some  irreverence  of  the  powers 
that  were.  It  is  singularly  amusing  that  the  place  where  many 
water-colours  were  shown  was  known  as  the  Anti-room,  so  always 
spelt,  which  might  be  said  to  confirm  an  orthographical  anti- 
pathy, at  least,  to  the  new  art.  Pyne,  writing  some  years  later  in 
the  Somerset  House  Gazette,  informs  us  that  water-colours  were  'not 
only  hung  amidst  pictures  in  oil  but  were  generally  surrounded 
by  such  inferior  performances  as  were  not  deemed  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  principal  apartment.  These  were  usually  subjects 
ill-conceived,  badly  drawn,  and  worse  coloured — garish  and 
staring  in  effect,  and  commonly  so  entirely  at  variance  with  har- 
mony, as  not  only  to  excite  disgust  in  the  spectator,  but  by  violence 
of  their  opposition  to  do  manifest  injury  to  the  chaste  and  unob- 
trusive works  in  water-colours.'  This  is  pretty  plain  speaking,  or 
writing,  and  the  'conspirators'  had  obviously  something  to  con- 
spire about.  But  it  was  not  until  1804  that  some  unanimity  among 
water-colourists  to  stand  by  themselves  took  effect. 

The  year  1804  was  not  propitious  for  new  ventures  in  art. 
The  'Corsican  Ogre'  had  been  waiting  at  Boulogne  to  pounce  on 
England,  trade  was  dislocated  and  there  was  universal  confusion. 
But,  nothing  daunted,  the  water-colour  painters  went  ahead 
with  their  scheme.  The  original  four  artists  enlisted  six  others, 
equally  gifted,  and  these  ten  spent  an  earnest,  and,  we  hope,  a 
convivial  evening  as  well,  at  the  Stratford  Coffee  House  in  Oxford 
Street  on  November  30th,  'drew  up  a  set  of  rules,  and  formally 
assumed  the  title  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours.' 
It  remained  only  to  collect  the  works  for  display  and  find  a  gal- 
lery. Two  rooms  were  available  at  20  Lower  Brook  Street.  Built 
by  Gerard  Vandergucht,  they  had  come  into  possession  of  his 
thirty-second  child,  Benjamin,  in  1776,  and  after  Benjamin's  death 
in  1794  had  been  used  variously  by  painters  and  dealers.  In  view 
of  the  great  success  which  attended  the  first  exhibition,  it  was  not 
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inappropriate  that  20  Lower  Brook  Street  had  once  been 
distinguished  by  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Head.  Meanwhile, 
six  more  water-colour  painters  joined  the  Society, 
making  sixteen  in  all.  Their  names  are:  George  Barrett, 
Joshua  Cristall,  W.  S.  Gilpin  (President),  John  Glover, 
William  Havell,  Robert  Hills  (Secretary),  J.  Holworthy, 
J.  C.  Nattes,  F.  Nicholson,  N.  Pocock,  W.  H.  Pyne, 
S.  F.  Rigaud,  S.  Shelley  (Treasurer),  J.  Varley,  C.  Varley, 
and  W.  F.  Wells. 

The  exhibition  opened  on  April  22nd,  1805.  Looking  at 
the  catalogue  I  find  that  there  were  275  exhibits,  most  of 
them  landscapes  of  the  British  Isles,  with  forty-three  per 
cent,  of  Welsh  scenery.  The  classic  element,  derived  from 
Claude  and  Poussin,  and  the  topographical  touch  were 
nicely  blended.  Of  the  figure  draughtsmen,  Shelley  was 
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to  the  fore.  Pocock,  renowned  for  his  sea  pictures,  showed 
several  water-colours  of  naval  actions  which  had  a  topical 
and  patriotic  appeal. 

The  public  flocked  to  the  exhibition.  Nearly  12,000  per- 
sons paid  for  admission  at  a  shilling  a  head.  The  nobility 
and  gentry,  not  to  mention  artists  and  critics,  were  con- 
stantly coming  and  going  to  those  modest  rooms  in  Lower 
Brook  Street.  The  academic  fraternity  from  Somerset 
House  looked  in,  and  'offered  congratulations  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking.'  The  critic  of  the  Morning  Post 
was  moved  to  write  three  separate  notices  in  which  he  was 
at  pains  to  find  words  equal  to  his  feeling  of  gratification 
about  all  the  works  shown.  What  is  more,  congratulations 
took  practical  effect,  for  'the  visitors  appeared  emulous  to 
become  purchasers  of  the  works  exhibited.'  Whereas  the 
Royal  Academy  had  always  shown  some  diffidence  in  the 
matter  of  selling  pictures,  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours  improved  on  that  by  the  appointment  of  a  busi- 


ness-like official.  There  is  no  shyness  in  this  respect.  The 
catalogue  sensibly  publishes  the  following  paragraph  on 
page  5: 

'A  Person  attends  in  the  rooms  with  a  Book,  containing  l/n 
Prices  (independent  of  the  Frames)  of  such  pictures  as  are  to  hi 
disposed  of;  with  whom,  to  prevent  any  mistake,  the  Purchaser  1 
requested  to  leave  a  deposit  of  ten  per  cent,  and  his  Card  of  Add  i,  t, 
When  the  exhibition  closed  on  June  8th,  so  overwhelm- 
ing had  been  its  success,  that  the  water-colour  painter; 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Yet  it  was  perfectly  logical.  How- 
ever dubious  the  members  had  been  about  the  policy  o 
having  an  exhibition  to  themselves,  they  could  have  hac 
no  doubt  as  to' the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  shown.  Al 
these  artists  were  men  of  ability  and  some  had  genius 
They  had  not  been  experimenting  with  new  theories  anc 

eccentric  techniques 
They  were  all  masters  o' 
their  craft.  Though  a  feV 
of  them  were  very  younj 
men— Havell,  John  an 
Cornelius  Varley  ant1 
Holworthy— several  wen1 
middle  aged, and  Pococf 
and  Shelley  were  quitf 
elderly.  In  fact,  the  avef 
age  age  of  the  sixteer 
members  of  the  Societ'^ 
was  thirty-eight. 

Between  the  best  won 
of  the  sixteen  member;-' 
choice  is  a  matter  of  peri 
sonal  feeling  and  taste" 
Each  was  accomplishei 
in  his   particular  styl 
and  subject,  and  the  live 
of  all  are  of  interest  to  th 
student  of  water-colou 
painting.  I  have  no 
space  to  go  fully  int 
their  individual  merits 
but  must  give"  some  ac 
count  of  John  Varley 
not  so  much  because  h 
was  a  great  origina 
genius,  though  his  fine!1 
drawings  are  second  t 
none  in  the  School,  but  because  he  was  an  absolute  maste. 
of  his  craft,  the  best  water-colour  teacher  of  all  time  and 
fanatic  in  the  interests  of  water-colour  painting  and  th' 
Society  generally.  He  contributed  no  fewer  than  forty-tvwj 
works  to  the  first  exhibition,  and  remained  till  his  death  i 
1842  a  prolific  exhibitor.  If,  as  his  son  Albert  said,  he  mad 
£3,000  a  year  at  teaching  (equivalent  to  about  £12,000  c 
our  money),  one  wonders  whether  he  lit  fires  with  his  ban! 
notes  or  threw  them  out  of  the  window,  for  he  alw  a\ 
seemed  to  be  in  financial  straits.  Nine  children,  of  course 
are  an  expensive  liability,  but  we  also  know  that  Varley  wa 
magnificently  generous.  Oneincorrigible  habit  was  tobac 
bills  for  friends  and  to  find  himself 'landed.'  The  Strang 
thing  is  that  he  never  learned  from  such  experience.  He  al: 
squandered  money  on  unpractical  inventions.  He  was 
passionate  devotee  of  astrology,  a  caster  of  horoscopes,  a 
so  true  were  some  of  his  predictions  that  he  became 
famous  as  a  soothsaver  as  he  was  a  water-colour  artist.  T 
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draw  up  a  nativity  success- 
fully was  as  important  to  him 
as  to  draw  the  subtlest  land- 
scape. He  lived  daily  accord- 
ing to  the  stars,  and  once 
when  his  'transits'  menaced 
lim  with  an  accident  he  re- 
mained at  home  lest  some- 
dung  malignant  should  be- 
-all him  out  of  doors.  But  his 
louse  caught  fire,  causing 
Treat  damage;  Varley  was 
not  particularly  upset  about 
it.  He  consoled  himself  with 
[he  reflection  that  he  had 
lot  made  an  astrological 
miscalculation,  for  when 
Copley  Fielding,  hearing  of 
:he  accident,  sought  him  out 
and  expressed  the  hope  that 
it  was  not  serious,  Varley 
remarked,  'No,  only  the 
house  burnt  down.  I  knew 
something  would  happen.' 

John  Varley's  best  water- 
colours  are  to  be  found 

among  drawings  done  mostly  before  1 8 1  o.  Like  other  artists 
Df  his  time,  he  learned  something  from  the  meteoric  genius 
of  Girtin.  Varley  numbered  among  his  pupils  several  who 
were  to  become  famous  in  the  art — David  Cox,  John  Lin- 
nell,  William  Hunt,  William  Turner  (of  Oxford)  and 
Francis  Oliver  Finch.  The  'Old  Society'  therefore  owes  a 
Sfreat  deal  to  Varley,  from  whose  various  studios  so  many 
men  of  genius  graduated.  Both  Peter  de  Wint  and  Copley 
Fielding  were  much  helped  by  Varley,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  they  actually  worked  as  pupils  in  his  school. 

Of  Peter  de  Wint  and 
David  Cox  nothing  can  now 
be  added  to  enhance  their 
arae.  At  its  best,  in  such 
masterpieces  as  The  Valley  of 
he  Thames  with  Cliveden  Woods, 
and  The  Skylark,  respectively, 
.heir  work  is  above  criticism, 
;o  exquisitely  are  the  facts  of 
nature  interpreted,  and  so 
full  of  that  fragrant  lyricism 
which  is  part  of  the  English 
genius  for  poetry.  De  Wint 
joined  the  Society  in  1810 
and  Cox  in  181 2,  and  both 
exhibited  there  until  their 
deaths  in  1849  and  1859, 
though  de  Wint  left  the 
Society  for  about  seven  years 
between  181 8  and  1825. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  fact, 
ooth  for  the  Society  and  for 
nimself,  that  John  Sell  Cot- 
man  withdrew  from  London 
mmediately  after  the  mem- 
orable exhibition  in  1805. 
^or  has  it  been  discovered 
>vhy  so  masterly  a  water- 


I'ETER  DE  WINT  :  VALLEY  OF  THE  THAMES  WITH  CLIVEDEN  WOOD 


I8J  INS.  v  II J  :  T.  W.  BACON  COLLECTION 


colourist  as  Cotman  was  not  invited  to  become  a  founder- 
member.  He  was  well  known  to  Varley  and  Paul  Sandby 
Munn,  who  had  sketched  with  him  at  the  Girtin  Sketching 
Society  and  at  Dr.  Monro's  in  Adclphi  Terrace.  It  was  not 
until  1825  that  Cotman  was  made  an  Associate.  Even  at 
this  late  houi  ill-luck  seemed  to  dog  the  footsteps  of  the 
Norwich  genius.  He  showed,  in  seventeen  years  that  he 
remained  only  an  Associate,,  forty-six  drawings  which  had 
little  or  no  appreciation.  Yet  one  feels  that  his  influence 
has  always  hovered  over  the  Society,  and  it  has  become 
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markedly  greater  during  recent  years,  as  if  in  some  mys- 
terious way  Cotman,  despite  his  vacillating  personality  and 
uneventful  career,  has  taken  on  a  vitality  and  strength  a 
hundred  years  after  his  death.  The  'penury  and  despair' 
in  1825,  of  which  Sydney  Kitson  writes  in  his  Life  of  John 
Sell  Cotman,  have  been  translated  into  immortal  renown. 
Truly  Cotman  is  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  and  it  is  some- 
thing, at  least,  that  the  doors  of  our  Society  were  belatedly 
ajar,  if  not  wide  open  to  him.  I  doubt  if  any  name  can  be 
placed  higher  than  his  on  the  list  of  distinguished  brethren. 

The  Napoleonic  wars  eventually  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  art,  and  while  the  'Old  Society'  flourished  from  1805 
to  1810  there  was  an  alarming  decline  in  its  fortunes  in 
181 2.  The  figures  are  eloquent.  Public  attendance  in  1809 
was  22,967,  and  the  profits  over  and  above  all  expenses, 
and  exclusive  of  sales,  amounted  to  £626  6s.  1 1  id .  Such 


FREDERICK  WALKER  (A.R.A.)  :  A  RAINY  DAY  AT  BISHAM,  BERKS  :  10  IXS.  X  4|  :  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


surpluses,  according  to  a  rule  of  the 
Society,  were  divided  among  mem- 
bers in  proportion  as  they  valued 
their  works.  By  1 8 1 2  attendance  had 
fallen  to  10,624,  anc'  the  surplus  was 
only  £121  18s.  4d.  Hoping  to  avoid 
a  future  loss,  the  Society  decided, 
after  much  argument,  some  resigna- 
tions and  elections  of  new  members, 
to  turn  itself  into  an  Oil  and  Water- 
Colour  Society,  thus  breaking  its  orig- 
inal purpose.  This  reconstruction, 
however,  proved  hardly  worth  while, 
and  after  eight  years  the  Society  re- 
verted to  water-colours  exclusively. 

The  decade  182 1 -183 1,  a  time  oi 
transition  in  social  and  industrial 
affairs,  found  the  Society  holding  its 
own.  Many  of  the  original  members 
still  survived,  and  their  work  con- 
tinued to  attract;  but  in  1831, 
Copley  Fielding  becoming  Presi- 
dent, the  Society  might  be  said  to 
have  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 
Fielding  was  a  man  of  dynamic 
energy  combined  with  a  personality 
essentially  fitted  for  presidential 
duties.  He  had  been  an  exhibitor  since  1810,  and  when 
he  died  in  1855  he  had  shown  the  prodigious  total  of 
1,784  pictures.  A  man  of  outstanding  talent  rather  than' 
genius,  Fielding's  long  presidency  assured  the  Society's 
Victorian  stability  and,  dare  I  say?,  complacency.  The 
prosperous  era  in  trade  had  begun,  and  water-colourists 
were  to  enjoy  a  wider  patronage  in  the  more  popular 
sense.  Apart  from  selling  their  original  drawings  they  were 
able  to  work  for  the  new  kind  of  illustrated  magazine  and 
book.  Some  of  the  artists  drew  on  wood  for  reproduction 
purposes.  The  advent  of  the  railway  had  opened  the  Con- 
tinent to  travellers  not  necessarily  rich.  The  eighteenth* 
century  Grand  Tour  had  become  less  grand  but  more  de-1 
mocratic  (shall  we  say?),  and  such  artists  as  William  Cal- 
low and  John  Frederick  Lewis,  who  painted  much  abroad 
found  a  ready  sale.  But  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  because  of. 

the  diffusion  and  modi- 
fication of  interest* 
something  of  the  spiriu 
of  the  early  masters  was 
lacking.  Technique,  ir< 
some  cases,  was  little* 
short  of  marvellous,  ano 
Ruskin,  while  appa 
ently   overlooking  thi 
wonderful  work  o: 
Turner's  youth,  re 
garded   such  highly 
finished  work  as  Lewis': 
as  an  ideal.  (Turner 
by  the  way,  was  not  < 
member  of  the  'Ok 
Society,'  having  joinec 
the  Royal  Academy  a 
the  early  age  of  twenty 
four  in  1 799. 

There  were,  of  course 
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uch  amazing  virtuosi  as 
Villiam  Hunt,  Fred  Walker 
nd  Birket  Foster,  whose 
raftsmanship,  in  which 
lody-colour  was  used, 
iclped  to  set  a  standard  of 
aste  somewhat  different 
rom  that  enjoyed  in  the 
iroad  and  brilliant  sketch- 
ness  of  Girtin,  Varley, 
Potman,  and  De  Wint  at 
heir  best.  Patrons  looked 
.t  detail  for  the  sake  of  de- 
ail,  as  if  it  were  a  sign  of 
.esthetic  perfection  in  it- 
elf.  I  am  not,  of  course, 
lecrying  the  work  of  the 
nasters  of  this  style.  Draw- 
rigs  by  the  best  men  using 
his  method  are  very  ac- 
omplished  things,  but 
heir  work  and  success  did 
nfluence  far  too  many 
esser  performers.  The  'Old 
iociety',  however,  gener- 
lly  attracted  the  best 
alent  available,  though  it 
iccasionally  missed  an 
Uustrious  artist  in  the 

reat  atmospheric  tradition,  such  as  Thomas  Collier, 
"he  cult  of  illustration  brought  in  such  fine  and  various 

raughtsmen  as  George  John  Pinwell,  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
n  industrious  oil  painter  in  his  own  right,  Edwin  Abbey, 
idmund  J.  Sullivan,  Arthur  Rackham  and  several  others. 

The  years  1888  and  1889  added  two  undoubtedly  great 
rtists  to  the  brethren — Arthur  Melville,  brilliant  colourist 
(nd  audacious  draughts- 
nan,  and  George  Clausen, 
n  original  poet  of  land- 
;ape,  who  was  to  live  to 
ne  advanced  age  of  92, 
ying  as  recently  as  1944. 
Vith  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
Jiry  we  find  J.  S.  Sargent 

lluminating'  the  walls  of 

all  Mall  with  his  generous 

ravura.  That  he  loved  and 

ompletely  understood 

'ater-colour  painting, 

sing  it  as  a  kind  of  holiday 

om  his  exacting  routine 

s  a  fashionable  portrait 

ainter,  there  can  be  no 

oubt;  and  it  is  possible 

lat  his  breadth  of  touch, 

nd  the  splendid  manner 

^  Frank  Brangwyn,  allied 

ith  scholarly  and  tech- 
nical research  into  the 

orks  of  the  Old  Masters 
the  School,  helped  a  re- 

aissance  about  the  time 

hen  the  'Old  Society'  had 

income  a  centenarian. 


FIELDING    WAS    THE    OLD    SOCIETY'S    PRESIDENT,  1631-1855 


Certainly  the  best  works  to  be  seen  today  at  the  current 
exhibitions  in  Conduit  Street  have  a  living  link  with  the 
pioneers  of  this  essentially  British  art.  There  is  an  insist- 
ence on  good  drawing,  and  the  anecdotal,  sentimental  and 
pseudo-historical  touch — the  mere  illustration — have  gone 
with  Victorian  fashion. 

From  1804  to  1936  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
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Water-Colours  has  enrolled  sixteen  Presi- 
dents. From  Wr.  S.  Gilpin  to  Mr.  William 
Russell  Flint,  R.A.,  with  all  the  members 
and  associates  of  the  Society,  they  repre- 
sent an  immense  movement  in  the  sym- 
phony of  British  art.  Their  careers,  as 
their  personalities,  are  of  manifest  inter- 
est. W.  F.  Wells,  Originator  of  the  Society, 
and  second  President  (1806),  was  a  fine 
artist  and  a  great  friend  of  Turner,  and 
indeed  inspired  'the  mightiest  enchanter 
who  has  ever  wielded  the  magic  power 
of  art  in  any  age  or  country'  to  make  his 
Liber  Studiorum.  John  (Warwick)  Smith 
was  something  of  an  innovator  in  the 
colour  sense.  John  Glover  took  a  fortune 
of  £60,000  to  Tasmania  in  1830,  and 
lived  and  died  there  like  a  patriarch. 
Joshua  Cristall,  in  spite  of  his  talents, 
achieved  no  worldly  success.  I  have  men- 
tioned Copley  Fielding's  phenomenal 
output  and  genius  for  organization.  One 
of  the  largest  sums  ever  left  by  an  artist 
was  Sir  John  Gilbert's  £250,000.  He  was 
elected  President  in  1871. 

Mr.  Russell  Flint,  the  reigning  Presi- 
dent, is,  of  course,  equally  distinguished 
as  an  oil  painter  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  is  in  the  great  tradition,  both  as 
a  landscape  and  as  a  figure  artist,  and  very  few  water- 
colour  painters  have  been  able  to  handle  so  many  diverse 
and  difficult  subjects  with  such  unerring  skill. 

A  word  or  two  about  the  Society's  galleries  since  the 
Lower  Brook  Street  days.  The  1807  exhibition  took  place 


SIR  GEORGE  CLAUSEN  (R.A.)  :  COUNTRY  ROADSIDE  WITH  TREES  :  IN  A  PRIVATE  COLLE(  TIOK 

at  i  18  Pall  Mall  in  the  old  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy., 
but  as  these  premises  were  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition  the  Society  moved  in  1808  to  two  large  roomi 
at  16  Old  Bond  Street.  No  permanent  tenure  being  pos-^ 
sible  here,  it  found  a  home  from  1809  to  1820  at  Spring 
Gardens.  In  the  former  year  they  approached  Nash,  then 

building  Regeny 
Street,  and  othev 
architects  were  con 
suited,  but  nothinj 
came  of  these  ncgo 
tiations.  The  182 
exhibition  was  ac. 
commodated  at  th» 
Egyptian  Hall.  Afte 
a  second  show  at  thi 
famous  rendezvous  Oj 
.  entertainment,  th 
Society  came  to  res, 
in  their  Pall  Mai. 
East  Gallery,  so  Ion; 
associated  with  iti 
fortunes.  When  th 
lease  of  these  pre 
mises  expired  in  1 93; 
the  present  beautifu 
and  commodious  gal 
lery  at  26  Condui 
Street  was  acquirec 
I  am  indebted  t 
J.  L.  Roget's  Hi st 01 
of  the  'Old  Wate\ 
Colour''  Society  fo 
many  of  the  facts  d< 
tailed   in   the  fori 

RUSSELL   FLINT   (R.A.,   P.R.W.S.)    :    PRVE,  JENNIFER  AND  MOLLY    :    MR.  FLINT  W  AS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  IN    1936        going  article. 
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rHE  GENESIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  LINENFOLD   PANELLING— I 

By  MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON 


But  this  boarding  is  not  panelling;  neither  is  a 
species  of  partitioning,  constructed  of  a  series  of 
vertical  panels  housed  between  heavy  muntings 
— despite  the  fact  that  it  is  now  called  plank- 
panelling,  because  it  was  never  produced  for  wall 
covering.  This  planking  made  its  appearance  in 
the  Fifteenth  Century  and  was  used  in  the  west 
of  England  for  many  years  as  a  means  of  separat- 
ing rooms,  or  to  form  a  screen  across  a  hall  to 
seclude  the  living  space  from  the  kitchens  and 
entrance.  At  times  we  find  it  decorated  with 
crude  geometrical  patterns  (No.  i),  or  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  saints,  in  oil  or  tempera.  In 
certain  houses — especially  those  of  timber  con- 
struction— its  use  is  effective.  It  has  character, 
and  looks  well  with  wide  random-width  floor- 


o.  I. — PLANK  PARTITIONING  DECORATED  IN  TEMPERA 


THE  term  'Linenfold  Panelling'  is  said 
(plausibly  if  not  convincingly)  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  hanging  folds 
if  a  serviette,  emblematic  of  the  chalice  veil 
vhich  covered  the  Host.  I  see  no  reason, 
io\vever,  why  linenfold  should  not  have 
volved  in  conformity  with  the  Continental 
nethod  which  long  prevailed  in  the  treat- 
nent  of  Gothic  drapery.  As  early  as  the 
Twelfth  Century  the  folds  of  a  garment  on 
Either  side  of  the  knees  of  a  seated  Auvergne 
tlac\>nna,  for  instance,  are  carved  in  the 
lame  rigidly  symmetrical  and  conventional 
nanner,  identical  with  the  start  and  termi- 
iation  of  that  of  a  linenfold  panel.  Anyway, 
Ihis  question  is  not  of  great  importance;  and 
i0  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  is  clear  that  the 
origin  of  linenfold  was  Continental.  There 
ire  pictures  by  Memling  and  others  in  which 
inenfold  is  depicted;  but  the  process  of  unit- 
ing panels  in  a  network  of  styles  and  rails, 
pegged  at  the  joints,  was  practised  several 
centuries  before  Memling's  time. 

In  England  the  earliest  form  of  panelling 
vas  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  vertical  boards, 
•ccasionally  moulded,  which  in  time  were 
haped  at  each  end  with  an  ogival  pattern, 
nd  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  conven- 
ional  drapery. 

The  term  'wainscoting,'  which  was  used 
a  the  Fifteenth  Century,  must  have  applied 
o  some  form  of  lap-boarding  which  was 
ailed  to  a  wall  in  order  to  afford  greater 
♦rotection  against  the  elements  than  that 
rovided  by  porous  plaster  and  willow  laths. 


No  II  —PLANK  PARTITIONING  AT  WOODLANDS  MANOR,  MERE  :  THE  TWO  MUNTINGS  ON  THE 
ktGHT  ARE  REPLACEMENTS  :  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  BY  PERMISSION  OF  LEIGH  HOLMAN,  ESQ. 
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No.  III.— PART  OF  AN  EXCEEDINGLY  RARE  TYPE  OF  TRAN- 
SITIONAL CRESTING  :  OAK  :  ENGLISH  :  LATE  FIFTEENTH 
CENTI'RY  :  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  BURRELL 


No.  IV.— PANELLING  OF  VERTICALLY  MOULDED  PLANKS  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  INTEREST  :  FRENCH  :   LATE  XVTH  CENTURY 


boards;  better  still  in  conjunction  with  stone  paving  or  the  coloured 
Gothic  tile  (No.  ii).  . 

The  primary  character  of  panelling— if  one  may  use  the  term— was 
exceedingly  primitive,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  extended  to  a  greater 
height  from  the  floor  than  a  very  few  feet  at  most;  long  lengths  of 
timber  were  not  always  procurable.  When  panelling  grew  higher, 
any  attempt  at  decoration  was  necessarily  governed  by  the  nature 
of  its  construction ;  and  the  process  of  gouging  flutes  or  scratch  mould- 
ings had  the  effect  of  giving  still  greater  emphasis  to  the  vertical  line. 
The  introduction  of  the  horizontal  rail  marked  a  transitional  stage 
whereby  each  plank  was  held  in  position  by  pegs,  and  was  the  fore- 
runner of  a  complete  framework  enclosing  separate  panels.  The 
construction  of  No.  iv  should  be  studied.  This  rare  survival  mosi 
excellently  depicts  the  process  of  housing  into  the  horizontal  rail 
individually  moulded  planks  of  short  length  which  are  superim- 
posed in  stages.  Of  its  kind  it  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  lincnfold,  and 
while  one  cannot  claim  that  it  pre-dates  linenfold,  it  must  assuredly 
have  been  based  upon  earlier  specimens  which  did;  and  since  it  is 
French  in  origin  we  arejustified  in  placing  it  well  within  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  Incidentally,  it  somewhat  enfeebles  the  theory  that  lincn-^ 
fold  originated  from  the  folds  of  a  serviette.  Here  at  least  we  have 
an  early  specimen  of  woodwork  which  is  panelling  in  a  complete 
sense,  made  to  cover  a  wall,  i.e.  to  be  visible  on  one  face  only,  un- 
like several  contemporary  specimens  of  screens  in  which  panels  are 
moulded  on  both  sides. 

Whether  or  not  rooms  were  panelled  with  lincnfold  in  England 
prior  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. At  any  rate  not  one  is  now  in  existence,  to  my  knowledge;  in 
fact,  I  know  of  only  one  specimen  which  one  can  reasonably  place 
even  within  the  last  decade  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  specimen  ■ 
to  which  I  refer  is  No.  viii,  from  Harrington  Hall  (which  we  will 
discuss  later),  wherein  the  linenfold  is  of  the  earliest  type  I  have- 
come  across,  and  shows  the  early  system  of  fluting  gradually  emerg-j 
ing  into  definite  linenfold. 

The  elaborately  carved  room,  in  which  every  panel  from  floor  to] 
ceiling  was  carved,  evolved  in  stages.  Few  of  these  rooms,  however, 
now  remain  in  the  positions  for  which  they  were  built,  many  of 
them  having  been  moved  from  the  simple  setting  of  an  English 
manor  to  museums  and  elsewhere. 

Personally  I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  highly  ornate  Tudor  rooms, 
which  too  frequently  suffer  from  the  disadvantage  of  monotony. 
Nevertheless  they  constitute  unique  records  of  contemporary  English 
life  and  sentiment.  One's  judgement  of  such  a  room  should  not  ignore 
the  fact  that  when  a  room  has  been  divorced  from  its  original  setting 
and  been  restored  (often,  alas,  in  an  amateurish  manner),  it  must 
necessarily  fail  to  convey  a  convincing  aspect  of  reality.  Panelling 
which  expresses  its  age,  however  archaic,  is  therefore  preferable  to 
that  which  has  been  subject  to  rejuvenation.  But  when  we  attempt 
critically  to  determine  the  value,  artistic  or  otherwise,  of  early  rooms, 
it  is  difficult  to  put  in  words  why  one  example  is  finer  than  another.  < 
How  can  one  define  that  elusive  attribute  known  as  'quality'  ?  Prob- 
ably a  paramount  attraction  to  the  student  or  collector  would  be 
a  specimen  of  carving  wherein  late  Gothic  mingles  with  the  Renais- 
sance from  France,  Italy  or  Flanders,  especially  when  these  diverse 
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V.— THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY  OF  A  LINENFOLD  PANEL,  SHOWING 
E  RAVAGE  OF  WORMS  AFTER  THE  STRIPPING  AWAY  OF  PIGMENT 


elements  arc  clearly  visible,  No.  iii,  for  instance.  At  no  time 
was  the  standard  of  craftsmanship  so  varied  or  more  incon- 
sistent than  it  was  in  various  parts  of  England  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

Considerations  which  obviously  govern  value  are  those  of 
condition  and  state  of  preservation.  An  untouched  surface  of 
age  is — in  no  matter  what  condition — far  more  desirable,  I  re- 
peat, than  woodwork  which  has  been  stripped  and  polished. 
I  know  of  no  process  which  will  prevent  oak — or  any  wood 
which  has  been  chemically  stripped  of  paint  — from  'blooming' 
in  cold  weather,  even  if  submerged  afterwards  in  vinegar,  or 
treated  in  other  ways.  Stripping  frequently  discloses  disfigure- 
ment by  worm  previously  hidden.  The  photograph,  No.  v, 
depicts  a  linenfold  panel  from  a  room  which  has  been  stripped 
of  several  coats  of  paint;  note  that  the  worm,  working  along 
between  the  surface  of  the  timber  and  the  pigment,  has  de- 
voured its  'ceiling'  as  it  advanced. 

The  early  Eighteenth  Century  was  a  notably  evil  time  for 
the  destruction  of  woodwork.  It  was  then  that  wallpaper  was 
substituted  for  panelling  and  silk  damask — partly  for  economy. 
I  have  seen  oak  rooms  wherein  every  carved  feature  has  been 
eked  off  their  surface,  preparatory  to  canvasing  and  mural  decoration.  Portions  of  disintegrated  linenfold  are  at  times 
md  in  old  farmhouses  where  they 
ve  been  used  for  patching  and  re- 
irs  in  stray  places  from  the  attics 
wnwards.  The  illustration,  No.  vi, 
dws  linenfold — and  extraordinarily 
>e  linenfold,  too — in  its  original  con- 
:ion,  just  after  the  removal  of  the 
ister,  in  which  it  had  been  embedded 
a  century  or  more.  This  specimen 
ables  me  to  emphasize  a  previous 
nark:  To  wax  and  polish  woodwork 
this  kind  would  be  to  rob  it  of  artistic 
trit  and  detract  from  its  convincing 
oect  of  antiquity:  the  application  of 
tout  brush  is  usually  all  that  is  need- 
,  at  most  a  coating  of  wax. 
When  we  begin  to  analyse  carving 
d  the  management  of  ornament,  we 
ve,  naturally,  to  consider  skill  of 
iftsmanship,  also  the  nature  of  the 
■jects  carved,  which  at  times  are 
newhat  commonplace.  Almost  uni- 
rsal  was  the  use  of  coats  of  arms, 
phers  and  various  heraldic  orna- 
tntation,  with  all  kinds  of  scrolls, 
Dttoes  and  personal  devices.  The 
rvers  of  these  motifs  in  England,  be- 
*  unfamiliar  with  the  refinement  of 
.ssical  surface  ornamentation,  intro- 
ced  a  typically  Anglo-Saxon  touch 
their  work,  at  times  somewhat  harsh, 
en  coarse.  Much  of  this  decoration 
.s  based  upon  engravings  of  orna- 
:nts  provided  as  patterns  to  guide 
iftsmen,  and  often  taken  from  the 
e-pages  of  books  depicting  medal- 
n  portraits  encircled  by  scrolls  and 
ler  fussy  ornamentation.  The  arab- 
les of  Hans  Sebald  Beham,  dated 
24,  1526,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
mexion;  also  those  of  Lucas  van 
yden,  which  were  used  by  both 
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Xo.  VII.—  PORTION  OF  THE  FRONT  OF  A  CHEST  CARVED  WITH  PROFILE  MEDALLIONS,  PROTOTYPE 
OF  THE   PANEL   CARVED   WITH   A    RONDEL   HEAD   IN   CONJUNCTION  WITH  LINENFOLD  PANELLING 


Italian  and  English  craftsmen  at  this  transitional  period. 

But  by  far  the  most  popular  motif  during  the  Renais- 
sance was  the  carved  rondel  head.  In  this  connexion  I 


No.  VIII. — EARLY  LINENFOLD,  AT  ONE  TIME  AT  HARRINGTON  HALL,  NORFOLK  :  SIR  WILLIAM  BI  RRELL 


illustrate  the  frontal  panels  of  a  ches 
which  I  think  will  be  of  interest  t< 
students,  No.  vii.  It  represents  ; 
curious  link  in  the  history  of  orna 
ment  and  must  be  one  of  the  ver 
earliest  appearances  of  the  classica 
medallion  in  conjunction  with  typ 
ical  flamboyant  Gothic  of  abou 
1450.  This  specimen  came  fror 
Evreux  and  is  now  in  the  Penn  | 
vania  museum. 

Embellishment  on  the  earljl 
rooms  was  usually  confined  to  th 
upper  row  of  panels  in  the  form  < 
a  frieze;  apropos  of  which  I  suggl 
we  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Hai 
rington  Hall  room,  Nos.  viii,  ix,  x,  i, 
order  to  differentiate  between  t 
earlier  type  of  panelling  and  t 
of  a  later  date.  First  it  will  be  observed  that,  in  additio 
to  the  upper  row  of  carved  panels,  it  has  a  dec  oratiy 
frieze  of  vine  leaves  cut  in  the  solid  across  the  grain  an 
inset  into  separate  panels;  an  ai. 
rangement  which  recalls  the  banc" 
of  horizontal  ornament  on  many  <j 
our  timber  church  screens,  altar 
etc.,  produced  throughout  the  Fi 
teenth  Century. 

When  'discovered'  a  few  years  an 
in  the  eastern  counties  this  panelli^ 
was  not  in  the  position  for  which 
was  originally  built,  having  bee 
relegated  to  an  inconspicuous  apar 
ment  in  the  old  hall  during  its  extei 
sive  remodelling  in  the  Eighteen! 
Century.  We  see  it  in  the  photogra* 
beneath  a  Georgian  cornice.  ai 
placed  upon  a  moulded  skirting,  th 
latter  addition  being  complete 
foreign  to  all  linenfold  rooms.  I  fe. 
safe  in  saying  that  the  missing  co 
nice  of  oak  would  have  taken  tl 
form  of  crenellation  in  one  form 
another. 

The  carving  of  this  panelling 
quite  unique  of  its  kind.  Though 
a  primitive  crudity  here  and  there- 
in comparison  with  the  fincF-phas 
of  Gothic  craftsmanship — it  is  neve 
theless  very  versatile  and  decorativ, 
moreover,  in  character  and  compo: 
tion  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  co: 
ventional  arabesque  panel  of  lat 
date,  and  leans  much  more  to  Goth 
than  to  Renaissance;  in  fact  tl, 
only  Renaissance  motifs  are  tl| 
rondel  heads  interwoven  with  folia; 
at  intervals.  Each  of  these  pant 
presents  a  complete  design  in  itse 
reminiscent  of  a  cartoon  drawn  to 
executed  in  tapestry  or  some  wov< 
fabric.  Perhaps  the  diaper  patte 
behind  the  ornamentation  and  t 
owner's  arms  above  the  chimne 
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liece — recalling  Queen  Anne 
[lilting — may  heighten  this 
apression.  Observe  that  the 
'(eats  in  the  linenfold  are 
I  a  transitional  nature  and 
ustered  in  groups,  and  still 
ithout  a  separate  termina- 
)n  to  each  fold,  No.  x. 
'  There  is  every  indication 
at  the  carving  of  this  room 
as  the  work  of  an  English- 
man (possibly  by  the  same 
md  throughout),  though 
e  must  not  overlook  the 
ct  that  many  foreigners 
jere  at  work  in  our  eastern 
mnties  and  that  the  con- 
ruction  of  the  panelling 
Hows  typically  French 
fethods.  The  framework  is 
lusually  delicate  for  the 
eriod.  Rounded  corners  to 
anels,  such  as  we  see  here, 
ere  almost  universal  in 
ranee — in  panelling  and 
irniture  alike  (see  No.  vii) ; 
-ench  also  is  the  section  of 
te  panel  moulding — a  cav- 
ito  with  an  incised  channel 
ound  it.  Foreign,  too,  is  the 
used  panel  upon  which  the 
•nament  is  carved.  My  own 
lew  is  that  had  this  carving 
;en  the  work  of  a  French- 
man it  would  have  been  more 
:ademic  and  exact — at  the 
:pense,  perhaps,  of  life  and 
.gour ! * 

Of  English  provenance  is 
•e  woodwork  at  the  Old  Hall 
"Ellenshall,  my  next  illus- 
ation,  No.  xi.  This  is  a  fine 
>om.  It  was  built  for  Sir 
<>hn  Harcourt  for  his  house 
i  Staffordshire  in  151 2.  The 
fms  which  appear  are  his 
»vn,  quartered  with  those  of 
H  wife  and  ancestors,  im- 
aled  with  others  of  Roger 
tiinzey,  Earl  Winton,  Baron 
ouche,  Hastings,  Beck,  St. 
lair,  Lewknol,  Stapleton 
id  Barentine. 

I  In  contrast  to  the  French 
,  ethod  of  construction,  here 
ie  English  manner  of  the 
irly  Sixteenth  Century  is 
early  defined.  Both  sides 
t  the  upright  styles  are 
oulded  and  butt  against 

"Since  writing  the  above  I  have 
en  informed  that  the  arms  above 
I  chimney-piece  are  those  of  the 
nily  of  Coppeldike  for  whom  Har- 

'igton  Hall  was  built  in  1483. 


No.  IX. — CARVED  PANELLING  W  ITH  COAT  OF  ARMS  FROM  THE  OVER  CHIMNEY  OF  THE  HARRINGTON  HALL  ROOM 
THE  CARVED  PANELS  AND  THE  LINENFOLD  IN  THIS  ROOM  DATE  FROM  THE  LAST  DECADE  OF  THE  XVTH  CENTURY 


(TV 

No.  X.— TYPICAL  FRIEZE  PANELS  CARVED  WITH  RONDEL  HEADS,  VINES,  ANIMALS,  &c.  FROM  HARRINGTON  HALL 
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the  horizontal  rails.  At  a  later  period  the  lower  side  of 
the  rail  was  likewise  moulded  to  mitre  with  the  sides  and 
framed  the  linenfold  across  the  top  of  the  panel  (see  No.  vi) . 
In  all  cases  these  mouldings  were  worked  by  hand,  a 
laborious  process  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  work 
involved. 

Lack  of  space  compels  me  to  reserve  further  comments 
upon  linenfold  in  its  later  development  for  my  second 
article,  but  there  is  room  here  for  a  few  remarks  regarding 
the  conditions  under  which  it  was  produced. 

The  high  level  of  craftsmanship  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury was  largely  attributable  to  the  custom  of  apprentice- 
ship in  which  a  young  man  learnt  the  traditions  of  his 
master  and  tried  to  improve  upon  them.  The  conditions 


of  life  in  an  age  when  machine-made  furniture  and  wood- 
work were  unknown,  when  economy  of  production  was  not 
a  fundamental  essential  confronting  the  craftsman,  when 
extreme  accuracy  of  finish  was  never  considered  a  virtue 
inseparable  from  a  smooth  and  highly  polished  surface, 
were  vastly  different  from  those  of  today. 

1 1  is  often  possible  to  trace  this  sixteenth-century  wood- 
work to  a  common  origin  or  centre.  Devon  and  Cornwall 
are  counties  rich  in  carving  of  an  ecclesiastical  character. 
Other  localities  are  less  fortunate  in  survivals,  because 
social  and  religious  upheavals  after  the  Reformation  were 
responsible  for  reckless  destruction. 

Badly  executed  carving  of  a  primitive  nature  is  often 
considered  indicative  of  age,  though  frequently  the  infer- 
ence should  be  otherwise,  since  ornament  became  less 


scholarly  as  the  Sixteenth  Century  advanced.  A  wealth  j 
fine  woodwork  was  produced  in  the  west  of  England 
(known  as  'Somerset'  type),  where  timber  was  plentiful, 
and,  although  simple  in  line,  it  is  more  suggestive  of  the 
county  joiner  than  that  of  the  more  restrained  'Midland' 
type.  Carving  produced  in  the  eastern  counties,  where 
foreigners  had  settled,  is  at  times  of  a  high  order,  especially 
in  the  construction  of  chancel  screens,  etc.,  incorporating 
panels  of  decorative  paintings  and  intricate  tracery.  York 
and  Norwich  were  the  chief  centres  of  production. 

Although  a  poor  country,  an  abundance  of  extremely 
interesting  woodwork  was  produced  in  Wales  and  its  bor- 
der counties.  Celtic  influences  manifest  themselves  in  the 
carving  of  screens,  stalls  and  timber  roofs  in  innumerable 


: 


churches,  while  the  barge-boards  and  carved  corbels  froi 
the  timber  houses  are  no  less  ingenious.  The  norther 
counties  were  the  poorest  in  England;  conditions  thei 
for  many  years  were  so  unsettled  that  it  is  surprising  th; 
any  woodwork  of  an  artistic  nature  was  ever  produced  i 
them. 

Until  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  workmen  sd 
plied  labour  only  and  not  materials.  The  carpenter  j 
'carpenter'  being  employed  for  heavy  work  such  as  a  roci 
while  a  'joiner'  manufactured  smaller  pieces  such 
panelling,  etc.)  would  receive  materials  from  his  et 
ployer,  fashion  them  to  designs  supplied  by  him  or  perha 
devise  something  himself,  and  when  finished,  was  obligi 
to  account  for  the  residue  of  the  material.  (The  middl 
man  was  entirely  unknown  until  the  Seventeenth  Ce 
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-y.)  Labourers  and  saw- 
fs  of  timber  for  the  car- 
ater  were  employed  by 
;  day  and  prepared  about 
!fc  hundred  boards  each, 
i  the  commencement  of 
e  Sixteenth  Century  the 
penter  was  occasionally 
own  contractor  and  reti- 
red a  direct  charge  to  his 
ployer,  showing  the  arti- 
i  was  beginning  to  accu- 
date  capital  and  that 
alth  was  increasing.'* 
-ate  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
y  the  carpenter's  wage 
s  6d.  per  day  and  he  had 
work  long  hours.  In  the 
lding  accounts  of  Henry 
II  we  see  that  labour 
sed  only  on  Sundays  and 
'tain  holidays,  and  at 
ies  pressure  was  put  on 

ftbmen  to  work  at  night  and  constantly  on  Sundays, 
iring  the  construction  of  Nonsuch  in  1 538,  artisans  (who 
3  to  abide  by  the  Statute  of  15 14)  had  to  start  work  at 
.m.  and  carry  on  until  seven  and  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
h  an  interval  of  only  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
:  hour  for  dinner.'!  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  some 
ckness'  is  recorded  which  necessitated  the  purchase  of 

0  sandyglasses  running  an  hour  apiece.' 

'rofessor  B.  Knoop  records  that  the  rate  of  pay  at  Wind- 
and  Westminster  for  joiners  working  on  panelling,  to- 
her  with  bricklayers,  plasterers  and  slaters,  was  id.  per 
*r  and  for  labourers  one 
fpenny,  and  in  addition 
>eing  employed  (at  Non- 
|h)  for  seventeen  out  of 
iteen  working  days  the 

1  worked  on  an  average 
nights  each  and  were 

Id  6d.  for  each  night, 
"he  life  of  the  artisan  was 
s  far  from  easy,  although 

necessities  of  his  exist- 

:  were   abundant  and 
ap. 

is  not  generally  realized 

for  over  two  centuries 
production  of  panelling 
England  was  prolific.  At 
t  two  rooms  in  the  aver- 

house  were  complete 
wainscoting,  while 
«y  houses  were  lined  with 
oct  throughout.  Linen- 
rooms  are  scarce  in  any 
nty — even  complete 
ihs  of  linenfold,  which 
lid  be  preserved  with  the 
itest  care.  Seventeenth- 

H.  Lambert,  Two  Thousand  Tears 
Mid  Life,  1 89 1. 

i.  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries 

'rk  and  Wages,  1884.  No. XIII. — PANELS  FROM  THE  OVER 
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century  rooms,  on  the  other  hand,  are  plentiful,  but  this 
panelling  is  generally  unattractive  stuff  and  I  attach  little 
value  to  it,  having  been  produced — in  the  main,  of  course 
—for  purely  utilitarian  purposes  to  cover  walls;  and  so 
often  combines  bad  proportion,  bad  figure  and  colour 
with  heavy  and  ugly  mouldings.  It  produces  the  most 
sombre  and  mournful  effect  when  re-erected,  unless  the 
room  in  which  it  is  placed  is  flooded  with  sunshine.  The 
idea,  however,  that  a  panelled  room  of  any  kind  provides 
a  complete  ensemble  in  itself  is  fallacy.  More  often  than 
not  it  conveys  the  impression  of  being  baneful ly  inartistic. 


CHIMNEY  AT  ELLENSHALL  (No.  XI)  SHOWING  SPIRITED  DETAIL  OF  THE  CARVINGS 

(To  be  continued) 
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Ll  CKliTIA  DOS' ATI  :  BUST  IN  MARBLE  :  BY  GIOVANNI  BASTIAN1M  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


FROM  the  recent  widely  circulated  accounts  of  the 
exploits  of  a  Dutch  painter  who  has  not  only  pro- 
duced, but  successfully  'planted'  works  counterfeiting 
such  outstanding  masters  as  Vermeer  of  Delft,  de  Hoogh, 
Frans  Hals  and  Terborch,  which  have  deceived  the  most 
highly  placed  'experts,'  arises  a  disturbing  question.  To 
the  minds  of  many  people  will  occur  the  uneasy  suspicion 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  cant  and  humbug  about  the 
alleged  scholarship  of  those  whose  business  lies  in  the 
identification  of  works  of  art.  This,  it  will  be  realized,  on 
careful  reflection,  is  not  quite  fair.  Many  of  these  experts 
arc  scholars  of  high  attainments  and  undoubted  integrity, 
but  they  are  not  infallible.  That  this  is  so,  is  a  tribute  to 
the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  faker. 

Nothing  should,  of  course,  be  written  to  encourage  what 
is  after  all  a  nefarious  business,  as  all  fraudulent  under- 
takings are,  but  how  can  we  be  on  our  guard  against 
talents  so  misapplied  ?  The  truth  is  that  some  of  these 
'fakers'  are  great  artists  in  their  own  right,  and  the  point 
we  must  concede  is  that,  apart  from  all  attributions  and 


deceptions,  their  productions  are  frequent  I 
genuine  works  of  art.  And  this  we  assert,  i 
spite  of  Dr.  Friedlandcr's  dictum  that  'after  beifl 
unmasked,  every  forgery  is  a  useless,  hybrid  an 
miserable  thing.'  If  we  accept  his  view,  lur 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  products  of  tli 
forger  are  so  often  hailed  as  works  of  the  highei 
genius  until  they  are  found  out?  The  answel 
obviously  that  either  there  is  something  fund 
mentally  wrong  with  the  perceptive  powers  of  th 
so-called  expert,  or  the  work  submitted  to  h 
judgment  must  be  allowed  to  retain  all  the  afl 
thetic  virtues  hitherto  attributed  to  it. 

If  a  work  of  art  has  been  adjudged  in  tli 
opinion  of  competent  authorities  a  fine  or  befl 
tiful  thing  when  accepted  as  genuine,  then,  J 
submit,  its  intrinsic  qualities  do  not  and  can! 
alter  just  because  later  investigation  proves 
to  be  a  counterfeit.  Nor  has  it  suffered  the  leal 
diminution  of  those  same  excellences  which  c<k 
stituted  it  a  work  of  art.  Merit,  without  respet 
to  authorship,  is  the  sole  criterion,  a  truth  it 
hard  to  admit,  only  because  it  is  disturbing,  ru 
to  say  humiliating,  to  the  'experts.'  Here  it  wi 
not  be  amiss  to  recall  the  story  of  the  younu  M 
chclangelo's  Sleeping  Cupid,  which,  after  havii, 
been  buried  in  the  earth,  was  sold  as  an  antiqv 
to  the  Cardinal  San  Giorgio  for  200  crow 
'The  reputation  of  Michelangelo  increased  grca 
ly  from  this  circumstance,'  says  Vasari.  'How 
that,'  Dr.  Friedlander? 

An  American  writer,  F.  W.  Ruckstull.  h 
rightly  said:  'The  highest  standard  of  Art  Yal 
ationis:  Power  of  Expression,  and  the  elemer, 
of  art  expression  are  six:  Conception,  Compo 
tion,  Expression,  Drawing,  Colour,  Technique.'  'Of  t  he- 
six  elements,'  he  continues,  'the  first  three  make  up  ti 
thought  side,  the  ideal  and  spiritual  side,  of  a  work  of  ai 
the  other  three  elements  make  up  the  manual  side,  t, 
craftsmanship  and  artistry  side  of  a  work  of  art.'  * 

Any  achievement  of  man  fulfilling  these  conditions j 
unimpeachable  as  a  work  of  art,  and  so  far  as  it  attains  sui 
a  standard  of  excellence  that  it  can  be  called  beautiful^ 
great  it  is  a  great  work  oj  art. 

No  work  of  art  can  be  called  great  unless  its  workma 
ship  is  of  a  high  order,  and  if  it  embodies  all  those  elemei 
postulated  by  Ruckstull  it  remains  great  upon  its  oi 
merits,  notwithstanding  its  age,  authorship  or  value  in  t 
market. 

In  this  article,  which  we  hope  will  not  be  without 
terest  to  collectors  and  students,  we  propose  to  recapii 
late  a  few  instances  in  w  hich  the  merits  of  works  of  a 
alleged  to  be  ancient,  have  completely  defeated  the  j 
genuities  of  the  learned  professors  who  have  been  cal 

*  Great  Works  of  Ar^hy  F.  W.  Ruckstull,  New  York,  1925. 
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pronounce  judgment  upon   their  authorship. 
3ne  of  the  most  plausible  of  these  deceptions  oc- 
-red  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Giovanni  Bastia- 
li,  the  Italian  sculptor,  was  the  unwitting  cause. 
:  was  no  deliberate  forger.  In  mind  and  method 
was  a  true  reincarnation  of  the  quattrocento  crafts- 
.n,  but  a  simple-minded,  guileless  being,  whose 
nius  was  exploited  by  the  unscrupulous  dealer 
;ppa.  Mr.  C.  G.  E.  Bunt,  who  has  told  his  story  so 
mirably  in  The  Connoissfur  (December  1942), 
k:  'He  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  whose 
xial  gift  lay  in  an  ability  to  absorb  the  spirit  and 
hnique  of  a  bygone  period.'  For  a  number  of  il- 
trations  of  his  gift  in  this  metier  we  must  refer  the 
'ider  to  Mr.  Bunt's  article,  but  we  reproduce  again 
1  sculptor's  marble  bust  Lucretia  Donati,  in  the  Vic- 
■lia  and  Albert  Museum,  as  an  outstanding  example. 
Great  was  the  consternation  of  the  experts  at  the 
Dosure  of  the  so-called  Tiara  of  Saitarpharnes,  a  gold 
own  said  to  have  been  presented  to  that  monarch 
the  Senate  and  people  of  Olbia  about  200  b.c.  Its 
scovery'  in  1896  was  hailed  by  the  authorities  of 
:  Louvre  with  such  enthusiasm  that  they  gladly 
d  four  hundred  thousand  francs  for  it  (about 
,000).  Their  mistake  was  not  admitted  until  in 
33  a  goldsmith,  Israel  Roukhoumowsky  of  Odessa, 
i  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  masterpiece.  It  is 
ribute  to  its  quality  that  it  was  accepted  by  such 
horities  as  Lechat  (in  the  Revue  des Etudes  Grecques), 
iron  de  Villefosse,  Michou,  Salomon  Reinach,  and 
Pottier,  and  that  the  Greek  dedicatory  inscription 
m  it  (although  admittedly  unusual)  was  declared 
oe  genuine.  After  Furtwangler  of  Berlin  and  Wt 
wsky  of  St.  Petersburg  had  pronounced  it  a  fake 
French  authorities  must  have  felt  a  severe  set- 
:k  to  their  self-esteem.  Other  pieces,  of  lesser  ob- 
us  merit,  acquired  at  the  same  time,  became  sus- 


pect in  their  turn',  and  in  1901  Roukhoumowsky  confessed  to 
M.  Kicseritsky,  Director  of  the  Hermitage,  that  not  merely  had 
he  restored  the  tiara  (as  he  had  indicated  to  Hochmann  the 
vendor  of  the  object),  but  that  he  had  practically  made  hdefaite 
a  pen  pres  completement).  In  1903  he  declared  publicly  that  he  was 
the  sole  author  of  the  tiara,  and  offered  to  prove  it.  He  then 
produced  the  designs  for  the  tiara  and  for  the  collar  which  ac- 
companied it.  Both  these  and  other  pieces  acquired  with  them 
were  found  to  be  identical  in  technique  and  in  consequence 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Louvre  collections  and  placed  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs — thereby  recognizing  their  artistic  merits. 

As  much  controversy  raged  round  the  well-known  wax  Bust  of 
Flora,  which  was  acquired  in  1909  by  the  Kaiser-Friedrich 
Museum  at  Berlin  and  certified  by  Dr.  Bode  as  an  authentic 
work  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  experts  of  Berlin  were  agog 
with  delight  and  satisfaction  at  their  new  possession.  And  then 
someone  'blew  the  gaff.'  Our  contemporary,  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  convincingly  proved  the  bust  to  be  actually  the  work  of 
Richard  Cockle  Lucas.  Affidavits  of  the  sculptor's  son,  Albert 
Diirer  Lucas,  and  others  deposed  that  he  (the  son)  helped  his 
father  make  it  and  that  it  was  modelled  entirely  from  a  painting 
of  Flora  then  reputed  to  be  by  Leonardo  which  had  been  lent 


THE  WAX  BUST  OF  FLORA  :  ASSERTED  BY  DR.  W.  BODE  TO  BE  A  LATE  WORK  BY 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  BUT  MADE  BY  RICHARD  COCKLE  LUCAS,  I8UU-1883  :  BERLIN 
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him  for  that  purpose  by  a  well-known  London  art  dealer, 
Mr.  Buchanan. 

Despite  this  we  have  the  author  of  a  quite  recent  book 
on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  1939,  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  writing: 
'Nothing  in  Lucas's  work  suggests  that  he  was  capable  of 
the  noble  movement  of  the  Flora,  and  the  evidence  ad- 
vanced of  his  authorship  only  proved  that  he  had  sub- 
jected the  bust  to  a  severe  restoration.  The  original  tex- 
ture is  still  visible  in  the  breast,  and  presumably  Lucas 
reduced  the  head  to  its  present  dull  uniformity  of  surface. 
Bode  was  right  in  seeing  this  piece  as  a  clear  indication  of 
Leonardo's  later  sculpture.'  Our  memories  are  not  so  short 
that  we  can  accept  this  view  of  Dr.  Bode's  judgment. 

Not  all  falsifications  are  quite  in  this  category.  In  this 
case  we  have  an  artist  making  a  bust  from  a  picture  to  the 
order  of  a  dealer.  The  artist  had  long  been  dead  when  it 
was  'planted'  on  Dr.  Bode.  The  point  is  that  its  qualities 
as  a  work  of  art  are  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the  one 
ascription  or  the  other. 

In  most  cases  of  falsification  there  is  no  clear-cut  cer- 
tainty, such  as  is  proven  in  the  case  of  the  Flora  bust.  There 
is  generally  some  margin  of  doubt  which  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  resolve.  Often  it  appears  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  a 
mere  question  of  opinion.  Within  recent  months  there  was 
the  instance  of  a  silver  statuette  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
which  has  been  known  to  connoisseurs  from  the  year  1899, 


when  it  was  exhibited  before  the  Society  of  Antiquarie: 
as  French,  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  In  1903  it  we 
shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  that  sanctuai 
of  specialists  and  the  most  exclusive  of  all  exhibitions.  T 
attain  this  honour,  one  that  leads  dealers  and  auctioned 
to  quote  the  fact  almost  as  a  guarantee  of  quality  an 
genuineness,  it  had  to  pass  the  club's  exhibition  corr 
mittee.  So  the  statuette  passed  muster  under  the  eyes  a 
the  Earl  Brownlow,  Sir  T.  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  W. 
Cripps  and  Lieut. -Colonel  Croft  Lyons,  and  was  dui 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  sumptuous  catalogue  u 
French,  XIV  Century. 

In  1922,  this  statuette  was  declared  to  be  a  fak<  0 
stylistic  grounds — the  pattern  upon  the  hem  of  the  gai 
ment,  to  be  precise,  was  in  question — and  it  was  the  Gei 
man  expert  Otto  von  Falke  who  made  the  allegatior 
Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  is  not  our  concern  hcrr 
though  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  six  years  later,  ia' 
1928,  it  appeared  again  in  London  at  the  Daily  Telegraf. 
Exhibition  at  Olympia,  where  it  was  stated  to  be  Freru 
and  of  the  XIII  Century,  the  chairman  of  the  selection  con 
mittee  being  that  astute  connoisseur  Sir  Martin  faftei 
wards  Lord)  Conway  (of  Allington).  What  does  concer. 
us  in  this  story  is,  that,  acclaimed  as  a  beautiful  exampj 
of  French  mediaeval  art,  it  has  changed  in  neither  qualit; 
beauty  nor  artistic  merit  solely  because  an  'expert'  has  pre 
nounced  it  a  forgery.  That  it  may  be,  but  whether  genuir 
or  false,  in  every  aesthetic  particular  it  remains  the  sam< 
indisputable,  identical  work  of  art  as  before. 

Mention  of  Dr.  von  Falke  reminds  us  how  an  expert 
relying  on  his  supposed  'infallibility,'  may  sometimes  tak 
a  severe  toss.  In  1936  Commander  How  brought  to  Lot 
don  the  Airthrey  Gold  Cup  which  he  had  discovered  an' 
purchased  in  Scotland.  It  was  first  illustrated  and  d< 
scribed  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard  in  The  Connoisseur  fc 
July  that  year.  In  form  it  represented  an  engraved  glob* 
supported  by  a  figure  of  Neptune  and  another  figure  su^ 
mounting  it,  and  was  identified  by  Mr.  Beard  as  the  woin 
of  a  German  goldsmith  of  circa  1560-65.  The  number  coi 
taining  the  article  and  illustrations,  which  included  a  r«j 
production  in  colour,  was  sent  to  Dr.  von  Falke  at  t 
Schlossmuseum,  Berlin.  The  result  was  that  the  doctor  coig 
demned  the  cup  out  of  hand  as  a  nineteenth-century  fak 
without  ever  having  set  eyes  upon  it!  His  evidence,  sent  to  tbi 
present  editor,  was  published  verbatim  in  The  Connoi 
seur  for  September  1937,  together  with  Mr.  Beard 
categorical  replies  to  all  his  objections.  Mr.  Beard's  ma 
terly  defence  of  the  cup  not  only  demolished  von  Falke 
arguments  detail  by  detail,  but  completely  silenced  hin 
In  the  meantime  the  cup  had  been  submitted  to  the 
search  laboratory  at  the  British  Museum  and  a  convincin 
proof  of  its  antiquity  received  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Plenderlcit 
chief  of  the  department,  concerning  the  quality  and  cor 
dition  of  the  gold.  The  report  was  published  in  the  sam 
issue. 

One  of  the  most  striking  forgeries  was  the  so-called  Ct, 
vetri  Sarcophagus,  an  alleged  Etruscan  work  of  about  50 
b.c.  which  was  the  cynosure  of  everyone's  attention  in  th 
Terracotta  Room  at  the  British  Museum  until  eleve 
years  ago.  It  was  purchased  with  the  Castellani  collectio 
at  Rome  in  1873  and  had  been  acquired  from  an  Italia 
excavator  who  declared  he  had  unearthed  it  in  fragmen 
at  Cervetri.  It  is  a  remarkable  story,  but  too  long  to  b 
recapitulated  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  had  deceived  all  th 
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cperts,  until  the  absurd  mix-up  of  dates  in  the  various 
-tails  of  the  composition  beeame  evident.  There  is  no 
I  )ubt,  however,  that,  until  found  out,  the  sarcophagus  was 

moured  and  admired  as  an  authentic  work  of  art. 

The  reputations  of  two  other  highly  prized  'works  of 
itiquity'  in  the  British  Museum  were  exploded  a  few 
*ars  ago.  In  July  1933,  Mr.  Charles  Beard,  writing  in  this 
tagazine,  discussed  under  the  title 'Two  Caesars  Disrated' 
le  deposition  of  the  celebrated  marble  busts  of  Julius  Caesar 
id  Nero,  both  found  to  be  eighteenth-century  impostures, 
ihe  eventual  'unmasking'  of  the  Julian  bust  was  due  in 
le  first  place  to  the  suspicion  cast  upon  it  by  Dr.  Furt- 
angler  as  far  back  as  1907.  Now  that  it  has  been  dis- 
•edited  we  see  it  for  the  thoroughly  unconvincing  piece 
I  work  it  is.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Nero,  which  re- 
tains a  striking,  even  commanding,  work  of  art. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  astonishing  stories  in 
le  history  of  fakes  and  one  which  supports  our  contention 
>  the  full.  It  occurs  in  the  late  James  Henry  Duveen's 
ollections  and  Recollections,  published  in  1935  by  Messrs. 
irrolds,  to  whom,  and  to  the  author,  I  am  gratefully  in- 
ebted  for  this  transcription: 

'Perhaps  the  most  amusing  adventure  into  which  Mor- 
an's  (J.  Pierpont  Morgan)  art  purchases  led  him  was  the 
ise  of  the  famous  Chef  de  St.  Martin,  a  silver  reliquary  in 
ae  shape  of  a  portrait  head  of  the  saint.  The  Loi  Combes — 
le  famous  Law  on  the  Congregations — had  at  last  been 
assed  in  France  and  many  of  the  Clergy,  encouraged  by 
swarm  of  little  antique  dealers  and  even  more  shady  com- 
lission  touts,  thought  they  were  performing  meritorious 
ctions  by  surreptitiously  selling  the  unique  treasures  of 
(le  Church  rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the  impious 
ands  of  the  Republican 
Government. 
'Foremost  among  the 
ealers  who  exploited 
lis  pious  feeling  was  the 
on  of  a  Paris  antique 
ealer  who  made  the 
hateaux  country  of 
ouraine  his  hunting 
;round  and  who  was 
istrumental  in  arrang- 
ig  the  sale  of  some  of 
le  most  important 
lediaeval  works  of  art 
hich  have  been  in  the 
larket  during  the  whole 
f  my  experience, 
unongst  these  "finds" 
'as  this  head  of  St.  Mar- 
n.  This  man  had  offered 
tie  silver  reliquary  to 
)uveen  Brothers  in  Paris 
t  a  not  too  unreasonable 
gure,  on  the  one  con- 
ition  that  a  perfect  copy 
3  take  its  place  should 
e  made  for  the  owner, 
k.  bargain  was  struck  and 
he  reliquary,  with  the 
elics  of  the  saint  inside 
,  was  sent  to  London  to 
»e  copied  by  the  "Chel- 


sea Wizard,"  the  greatest  artist  in  this  kind  of  thing  who 
has  ever  been  known.  As  a  result  the  copy  was  so  mar- 
vellously executed  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
find  any  difference  between  the  two!  In  fact,  only  the 
presence  of  the  reliquary  bones  inside  the  original  portrait 
head  could  decide  the  issue. 

'My  uncle,  Henry  Duveen,  arrived  from  New  York  just 
at  the  time  when  the  copy  was  ready  and  his  young  part- 
ners decided  to  play  a  joke  on  him.  He  already  knew  all 
about  the  purchase  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Mor- 
gan should  buy  it.  He  had  seen  the  photograph  and  natur- 
ally was  most  eager  to  see  this  rara  avis.  The  copy  was 
placed  next  to  the  original  and  his  nephews  bet  him  a  fiver 
that  he  could  not  tell  which  was  the  original  and  which 
the  copy. 

'  "Done,"  said  Uncle  Henry,  going  close  to  the  heads. 
Of  course  he  handled  them.  .  .  .  He  realized  he  could  not 
tell  the  difference  and  used  his  "handling"  merely  in 
order  to  find  whether  he  could  hear  the  rattling  of  the 
bones  inside.  When  he  did  hear  the  rattle  he  made  his 
decision,  but,  of  course,  he  had  been  tricked.  His  nephews 
.  .  .  had  removed  the  relics  to  the  copy. 

'  "That's  uicating,"  exclaimed  my  uncle,  "but  I'll  pay 
you  on  condition  that  we  have  the  same  bet  and  that  you 
do  not  spot  the  copy  after  leaving  the  room  for  a  moment." 

'The  relics  were  changed  again  and  now  the  nephews 
did  not  know  whether  the  bones  were  in  the  copy  or  the 
original.  Uncle  Henry  not  only  removed  the  relics,  but 
also  the  tiny  fragment  of  paper  which  had  been  pasted  on 
the  bottom  of  the  original.  The  nephews  lost  their  money 
but,  as  they  told  me,  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  an  important  client  and  when  later  during  the  day  they 
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tried  to  remember  which  was  which,  nobody  could  tell.  There  had 
been  too  much  confusion  and  joking  after  the  decision  of  the  bets. 
No  one  remembered  in  which  head  the  bones  had  finally  been 
placed.  .  .  .  Henry  decided  against  calling  in  the  man  who  had 
made  the  copy  as  it  was  better  that  there  should  be  no  scandal,  so 
matters  were  left  as  they  were. 

'Now  comes  the  climax  which,  if  the  case  had  not  been  thrashed 
out  in  the  Criminal  Courts  of  France  would  be  incredible.  Morgan 
bought  the  head  for  a  very  large  sum  and  had  been  its  proud  posses- 
sor for  years,  when  a  scandal  burst  over  the  art  world  which  was  quite 
Gilbertian  in  its  comical  aspects.  The  sale  of  the  Chef  de  St.  Martin  had 
been  very  profitable  to  the  various  parties  concerned.  .  .  .  Thus 
when  the  copy  was  delivered  to  the  padre  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  he  had  "saved"  from  the  Republicans  he  could  not  believe  that 
it  was  not  the  original.  He  talked  about  this  remarkable  fact  to  vari- 
ous people,  with  the  result  that  one  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  selling 
the  "real"  head  again,  on  exactly  similar  terms.  This  was  successfully 
accomplished,  so  successfully  that  the  selling  of  the  "real"  head  of 
St.  Martin  became  an  industry.  For  years  a  number  of  these  transac- 
tions were  carried  through,  always  with  the  same  ritual:  the  strictest 
secrecy  to  be  observed  by  the  buyer. 

'The  bubble  burst  at  last  when  one  great  collector  confided  to 
another  that  he  possessed  this  rare  treasure.  The  astonished  recipient 
of  this  confidence  was  also  a  happy  owner.  Then  the  police  were 
called  in.  I  forget  now  how  many  heads  had  thus  been  disposed  of, 
but  the  number  was  quite  considerable.  Then  the  whole  story  came 
out,  even  that  of  the  first  sale  to  Morgan.  When  Morgan  was  ap- 
proached by  the  French  authorities  he  naturally  said  that  he  had 
bought  the  reliquary  in  good  faith,  and  that  the  firm  who  had  sold 
it  to  him  were  good  for  the  money.  In  his  imperially  grand  manner 
he  offered  the  treasure  to  the  Musee  du  Louvre:  an  offer  which  the 
French  Government  gratefully  accepted  and  acknowledged  by  the  bestowal  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  .  .  .  Now  a  lames 
"Chef  de  St.  Martin"  containing  the  real  relics  occupies  a  place  of  honour  in  .  .  .  the  Galcric  d'ApolIon.  Where  II 

real  head  is  no  one  will  ever  know.' 

For  the  following  story  the  writer  is  indebted  to  his  son,  hinr?i 
an  archaeologist,  who  was  the  first  to  raise  a  doubt  on  the  carving! 
question. 

In  1937  (?)  (or  1938)  a  well-known  London  firm  of  art  dean 
received  from  Germany  an  Egyptian  wall-block  of  pink  granl 
carved  with  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Queen  Nefretiti  (c.  1375  b.1 
with  a  covering  letter  from  Prof.  Schafer  (an  eminent  Germl 
Egyptologist)  stating  that  he  personally  had  excavated  the  bloc  k-t 
Tell-el-Amarnah  before  the  last  war  and  requesting  that  it  be  s<  1 
for  the  sum  of  £8,000.  It  was  a  superb  piece  of  work,  with  all  ll 
naturalistic  delicacy  of  the  art  of  the  period  and  seemed  at  ft] 
glance  worthy  of  any  Museum  show-case.  However,  the  Ankh,  l 
Symbol  of  Life,  always  held  to  the  nostrils  of  members  of  the  ro'l 
family,  in  the  tapering  fingers  which  emanate  from  the  Aton  (sil 
disc),  of  which  only  the  loops  were  visible,  appeared  out  of  positicl 
Also  the  upper  part  of  the  crown  was  flush  with  the  'dressed' t] 
edge  of  the  block,  ready  for  building  purposes.  It  is  doubtfuli 
any  official  sculptor,  even  if  permitted,  would  have  executed  ll 
'sacred'  crown  in  this  manner.  The  late  Mr.  J.  D.  S.  Pendlebury  I 
that  time  possibly  the  greatest  living  authority  on  the  Amarn  j 
Age),  when  asked  for  an  opinion,  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  well-executl 
counterfeit,  nevertheless  a  work  of  art  which  he  himself  would  he  j 
been  delighted  to  possess. 

When  taxed  later  by  the  art  dealers,  Prof.  Schafer  replied  til 
his  eyesight  had  been  'failing  for  sometime.'  In  the  same  letter,  I 
asked  if  they  would  be  prepared  to  sell  for  him  fourteen  limestel 
reliefs  of  the  same  period.  Limestone  is  an  extremely  easy  mater  I 
in  which  to  fake  and  if  well  executed  few  archaeologists  are  p  ■ 
pared  to  give  an  opinion. 

w^r^oft^e kght^^th CEhrr^^YYrHE BM?isH^usEUM  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  factories  had  been  established  1 
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THE  VALIDITY  OF  FAKES  AS  WORKS  OF  ART 


(HE  CELEBRATED  CHEF  DE  ST.  MA  Kl  IX,'  OF  WHICH  SEVERAL  REMARK 
IBI.E  DUPLICATES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  :  GALERIE  D'APOLLON,  LOUVRE 


much  consternation  in  United  States  art  circles,  an  affair 
said  to  be  without  precedent,  in  which  works  alleged  to  In- 
genuine  examples  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  were  sold  lor 
fabulous  sums  to  German  and  American  galleries.  Lastly,  we 
may  mention  the  copies  sold  as  genuine  Millets  by  the 
painter's  grandson,  and  the  spurious  Corots,  Gezannes,  and 
Van  Goghs  fabricated  in  more  recent  times.  The  story  is  end- 
less and  still  goes  on.  Here  we  offer  a  suggestion  (which 
comes  from  one  very  learned  in  the  wiles  of  the  faker) 
towards  putting  an  end  to  the  deceit,  at  least  as  regards 
present  and  future  works  of  art. 

The  idea  comes  from  M.  Felix  Joubert,  and  was  referred 
to  in  the  Revue  Moderne  (Paris)  in  1939,  but  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  due  attention.  His  proposition  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  application  of  the  Bertillon  finger-print 
system.  Pictures  and  statuary  bearing  this  guarantee  would 
be  effectively  safeguarded.  If,  as  M.  Joubert  says,  the  system 
works  well  enough  in  the  case  of  criminal  detection,  why  not 
use  it  in  the  identification  of  artists  ?  The  thumb  or  finger 
could  be  impressed  in  the  moist  clay  or  wax  of  the  sculptor 
before  casting,  and  equally  well  in  the  wet  pigment  of  the 
painter.  In  the  case  of  the  etcher  nothing  could  be  more 
simple  than  to  record  an  impression  of  the  finger  on  the  plate 
before  printing.  The  water-colourist  and  the  draughtsman 
could  be  likewise  protected  and  the  absence  of  the  finger- 
print would  be  immediate  cause  for  suspicion.  A  duplicate  or 
counter-impression  could  then  be  deposited  in  a  public  record 
department,  on  payment  of  a  small  fee,  say  one  guinea,  and 
the  records  open  to  inspection  whenever  required.  In  default 
of  the  National  Gallery  or  the  Royal  Academy  undertaking 
this  obligation,  perhaps  Somerset  House  would  oblige. 
Government  institutions  like  this  sort  of  thing. 


Germany,  solely  with  the  purpose  of 
woducing  counterfeit  antiquities  for 
xport  to  England  and  America. 

What  has  been  called  th  %  'greatest 
tit  sensation  of  the  decade'  is  fresh  in 
verybody's  mind,  namely  the  forged 
/ermeers  (and  other  canvases)  by  the 
)utch  painter — Hans  van  Meegeren. 
'ersonally  we  should  have  had  no 
lesitation  in  registering  our  disbelief 
n  his  latest  exploit,  Jesus  Teaching  in 
foe  Temple,  the  faults  of  which  seem 
•bvious;  but  what  of  the  picture  ac- 
epted  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
folland  and  treasured  as  one  of  the 
nasterpieces  of  Vermeer,  Christ  at  Em- 
laus,  in  the  Boymans  Museum  at  Rot- 
erdam  ?  This  painting,  for  which  it  is 
aid  nearly  £100,000  was  paid  in  1938, 
3  now  claimed  by  van  Meegeren  to 
>e  his  own  work  together  with  the 
ignature  upon  it.  The  Times  (April 
1st,  1938)  stated  that  'Dr.  Bredius, 
he  Dutch  art  expert,  was  consulted 
nd  found  it  to  be  a  fully  signed  and 
)eautiful  specimen  of  Vermeer's  work, 
>ainted  about  1660.' 

It  would  be  pointless  to  cite  further 
nstances  in  detail,  but  we  may  refer 
o  the  frauds  innocently  perpetrated 
>y  Dossena,  which  in  1928  caused  so 


THE  MUCH-DISPUTED  PAINTING  CHRIST  AT  EMMA  US  :  BOUGHT  AS  A  JAN  VERMEER 
THE  BOYMANS  MUSEUM,  ROTTERDAM,  AND  CLAIMED  BY  HANS  VAN  MEEGEREN  TO  BE  HIS 


IN  1938  FOR 
OWN  WORK 
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AN  EARLY   ORANGE   GLASS   FROM  IRELAND 


A  NOTE  BY  A  COLLECTOR 


THE  goblet  here  illustrated  is  one  of  the  finds  which 
come  to  those  who  are  diligent  in  mind  and  keen  of 
eye.  In  this  case  the  finder  was  Mr.  Roland  Sinclair, 
of  Co.  Antrim.  Mr.  Sinclair  has  acquired  other  good 
glasses  and  fortune  has  smiled  before,  but  never  so 
charmingly,  for  it  is  the  lot  of  few  to  discover  an  historic 
specimen  of  the  'experimental  lead'  era.  Clearly,  there 
are  still  as  good  glasses  in  Ireland  as  ever  came  out  of  it. 
The  height  of  the  goblet  (Nos.  i-iii)  is  9-9  in.,  the  width 
of  the  foot  is  4-7  in.,  and  the  depth  of  the  NDW  zone  is 
1-25  in.  The  metal  is  lightly  but  uniformly  crizzled,  and 
the  engraving  adequately  but  not  superbly  executed. 
The  front  of  the  bowl  shows  the  arms  of  William  III  as 
King  of  England  but  with  supporters,  facing  outwards; 
cherubs  and  trophies  of  war  surround  this  unconventional 
lion  and  unicorn.  On  the  reverse 
is  a  sun  in  glory  and  a  wreath  of 
the  Rose  and  Orange.  Nobody 
will  reject  a  Dutch  attribution  for 
this  work,  although  it  was  not 
necessarily  executed  abroad. 

Neither  the  type  of  the  goblet 
nor  its  engraving  is  entirely  un- 
known. Three  other  goblets  of  the 
kind,  all  crizzled,  can  be  men- 
tioned, having  only  the  slightest 
of  differences.  One,  the  nearest 
to  the  present  specimen,  is  the 
smaller  Buckley  goblet  of  8|  in., 
figured  in  European  Glass  at  plate 
63.  This,  however,  is  engraved 
with  a  youthful  Bacchus  seated 
bibulously  upon  a  cask  and  sur- 
rounded by  almost  a  forest  of  the 
fruiting  vine.  Such  a  subject  has 
no  date.  Buckley  unfortunately 
adds  the  misleading  comment, 
'At  the  Rijks  Museum  in  Amster- 
dam are  a  number  of  similar  glasses 
from  the  same  Dutch  glass  house,  all 
of  which  are  suffering  from  "sick- 
ness" .  .  .'  The  italics  are  ours. 

A  second  specimen  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  will  be 
found  figured  at  plate  XXXIa 
in  Thorpe's  History.  This  is  8-7  in. 
high,  and,  like  the  Sinclair  glass, 
carries  the  arms  of  William  III 
(though  with  normal  supporters), 
and  on  that  account  has  been 
dated  to  1689-90. 

The  third  and  much  larger 
piece,  1 7^  in.  high  overall,  is  the 
'Restoration'  goblet  and  cover, 
engraved  with  the  Stuart  arms  in 
front,  and  with  a  much-beflagged 
man  of  war  on  the  reverse,  this 
again  carrying  the  Stuart  arms, 


No   I.— AN  EARLY  QUATREFOIL-KNOPPED  ORANGE  GLASS 


on  the  poop.  This  glass  has  been  regarded  as  commemorai 
tive  of  the  return  of  Charles  II  from  The  Hague,  an( 
attributed  to  Hawly  Bishopp,  c.  1681. 

A  fourth  glass  (No.  iv),  now  in  a  notable  private  col 
lection,  is  closely  allied,  and  has  not  been  recorded  before 
In  this,  a  goblet  of  7^  in.,  gadrooning  replaces  the  'nip 
diamond  waies';  it  is  crizzled,  and  engraved  with  th 
arms  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht,  which  again  is  no  guidl 
to  its  dating. 

Now,  in  the  eyes  of  glass  students  there  is  a  notable  gaj 
between  1681  and  1689,  in  respect  of  the  development  o 
English  glass.  By  1682  there  is  clear  documentary  evidene 
that  perfected  lead  metal  glasses  were  on  sale,  and  the' 
continued  on  sale  in  quantity  without  any  suggestion  0 
the  old  'crizzling'  fault.  Collectors  know  that  our  earl 

heavy  baluster  glasses,  conven 
tionally  (and  no  doubt  correctly 
dated  to  1685-90,  arc  free  fron 
crizzling.  Were  there  but  on< 
quatrcfoil-knopped  goblet  witl 
William's  arms,  it  might  be  re| 
garded  as  an  early  glass,  engraven 
later.  But  now  we  have  two,  boil 
of  which  must,  if  the  circumstani 
tial  evidence  of  the  arms  be  aci 
cepted,  have  been  engraved  aftc 
February  6,  1689.  How  arc  we  t 
reconcile  their  likeness  to  the  Res 
toration  goblet  of  1681,  with  it 
very  different  subject,  and  hoi 
account  for  the  presence  of  c  riz2 
ling  at  a  time  when  ordinar 
baluster  glasses  were  long  pa; 
that  particular  difficulty? 

The  solution  seems  to  be  tha 
the  two  William  glasses  arc  ru 
post-accession  glasses  at  all,  bi 
pre-accession,  propaganda  glasse 
and  it  may  be  noted  that  th 
Sinclair  specimen  is  suggestivel 
odd  in  its  treatment  of  the  suf 
porters  and  in  its  wealth  of  wal 
like  trophies,  which  may  indical 
the  prospect  of  an  armed  confli< 
which  never  in  fact  took  place.  1 
As  early  as  1672,  the  eyes  < 
many  men  had  turned  to  Williai 
of  Orange,  partly  as  the  chan 
pion  of  Protestantism,  partly  ; 
the  grandson  of  Charles  I.  an 
the  King's  nephew.  In  1674  tr 
idea  of  his  marriage  with  Mar 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Yoi' 
(afterwards  James  II),  was  a- 
cepted  at  Court,  and  it  actual 
took  place  in  1677.  Had  the  E: 
clusionists  shown  more  sense  ar 
less  violence,  they  might  we 
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AN  EARLY  ORANGE  GLASS  FROM  IRELAND 


live  succeeded  in  bar- 
ng  James  from  the 
ironc  in  favour  of 
Lary.  They  failed 
680),  and  William 
as  much  too  wise  to 
ove  until  authorita- 
/ely  invited  to  do  so, 
at  the  movement  was 
well  known  to  him  as 
was  to  Charles,  and 
it  was  accompanied 
v  propaganda  in  the 
rm  of  engraved  glasses 
owing  his  arms-to-be, 
would  occasion  no 
rprise  to  those  who 
aow  how  closely  our 
.story  is  written  in 
ass. 

Such  a  theory  will  at 
ast  explain  the  exist- 
nceofthesetwocrizzled 
'illiam  glasses,  c.  1680 

form  and  still  imma- 
re  in  metal.  The  al- 
rnative  possibility  that 
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REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  SAME  GLASS  : 
<LSIMABL\  MADE  BY  HAWLY  BISHOPP  C.  1681 


the  Restoration  goblet  is  really 
of  1689  date  presupposes  a  group 
of  spectacular  glasses  inheriting 
the  defects  of  1680  metal  when 
contemporary  vessels  of  utility 
had  long  been  perfected.  More- 
over, once  William  and  Mary 
were  on  the  throne,  there  can 
have  been  very  little  incentive  for 
anybody,  of  whatsoever  party, 
to  recall  the  Restoration.  So  the 
alternative  theory  can  safely  be 
dismissed. 

As  a  postscript,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  remark  that  examples 
of  genuine  propaganda  in  glass 
are  extremely  rare.  The  reference 
is  to  propaganda  designed  to 
promote  some  objective  in  ad- 
vance, not  to  propaganda  against 
a  measure  or  event  after  its  ap- 
pearance, though  clear  instances 
of  this  re  uncommon :  they  in- 
clude the  'Liberty  and  Wilkes' 
and  the  'No  Excise'  series  and  are 
really  examples  of  popular  pro- 
test, which,   incidentally,  were 


both  successful  in  no 
long  time. 

It  is  more  than  possible; 
that  the  'Admiral  Byng' 
glasses  may  represent 
genuine  propaganda,  but 
it  is  safer  to  regard  them 
as  a  face-saving  gesture 
after  the  admiral  was 
undeservedly  executed. 
That  they  added  insult 
to  injury,  by  showing 
the  admiral's  death  by 
hanging,  was  probably 
engraver's  licence.  He 
was  in  fact  shot,  but 
depicting  a  shooting 
scene  was  clearly  beyond 
the  powers  of  the  man  or 
men  who  did  the  decora- 
tion. It  is  significant  that 
no  glass  of  protest  against 
the  execution  is  to  be 
found,  and  one  may  guess 
that  all  was  over  before 
the  public  generally  was 
aware  of  the  facts. 


No  IV  —GOBLET  7J  IN.  HIGH,  GADROONED  &  GRIZZLED 
ENGRAVED  WITH  ARMS  OF  PROVINCE  OF  UTRECHT 


THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


COMMODORE  JOHN  BARRY,  1745-18(13  :  BY  GILBERT  STUART  :  ANNA- 
POLIS CENTENNIAL  EXHIBITION  :  SEEN  AT  THE  KNOEDLEK  GALLERIES 


THE  ANNAPOLIS  CENTENNIAL 
OBSERVED   IN  A  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

THE  centennial  of  the  founding  of  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  was  observed  with  a  loan  exhibition  in  October 
(the  month  of  the  founding  of  the  Academy  in  1845),  in  which 
there  were  assembled  paintings  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Navy 
from  its  founding  to  the  present  clay.  The  exhibition,  held  at  the 
Knoedler  Galleries,  was  in  charge  of  Captain  H.  A.  Baldridge,  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  Museum,  and  consisted  of  paintings 
from  the  Museum's  collection  augmented  by  numerous  loans  from 
public  and  private  sources. 

Paintings  of  naval  engagements  of  the  war  of  1812  were  of  par- 
ticular interest  because  this  historic  period  produced  a  number  of 
competent  naval  painters.  The  demand  for  engraved  views  was  re- 
sponsible for  t his.  Thomas  Birch..).,].  Barralet,  M.  F.  Corne,  Hugh 
Reinagle.  and  to  a  less  degree,  William  Strickland  and  Samuel  Sey- 
mour, who  engraved  their  own  works,  make  this  the  most  important 
period  of  American  naval  painting.  These  artists  occupy  a  position 
similar  to  that  of  Dodd,  Paton,  Pocock  and  Serres  in  regard  to  English 
naval  subjects,  although  they  are  not  so  facile  in  style.  Among  the 
subjects  which  came  to  the  exhibition  were:  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
and  Serapis  by  Richard  Paton  from  the  Naval  Academy  Museum;  the 
portrait  of  John  Paul  Jones  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  from  Independ- 
ence Hall.  Philadelphia;  and  Forcing  the  Hudson  River  Passage,  by 
Dominic  Serres.  lent  anonymously,  a  painting  of  an  incident  of  the 
autumn  of  177(1  when  three  English  frigates  succeeded  in  passing  the 
batteries  at  Fort  Lee  and  Fori  Washington.  The  Bombardment  of  Tripoli 


by  M.  F.  Corne  had  for  its  subject  the  attac  k  of  Preble's  squadron 
on  the  citadel  of  the  Dey  in  September,  1804.  The  victory  of  Sir  Philip 
Bowes  Vere  Broke  over  James  Lawrence  in  the  meeting  of  the  Shannot 
and  Chesapeake,  June  ist,  1813,  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  wai 
painted  by  J.  C.  Schetky  in  four  views  which  were  published  b) 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  One  of  Schetky's  paintings  of  this  engagement 
was  lent  by  Mfs.  Walcott  Blair.  The  Constitution  and  Guerriere,  b] 
Thomas  Birch,  came  from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Waller  Jennings 
The  important  pair,  by  Nicholas  Pocock,  of  the  Constitution  and  Jam 
consists  of  two  of  the  original  four  views  of  this  engagement  publisher 
by  Boydell  in  1814;  these  came  from  a  private  collector  who  hac 
recently  acquired  them. 

Portraits  of  naval  heroes  included  Stuart's  Isaac  Hull,  Stephen 
Decatur,  and  John  Barry,  of  which  particularly  the  last,  being  th<  1  a) 
liest  of  the  three,  1801,  shows  Stuart  still  at  his  best.  It  has  the  brill 
ance  of  the  Washington  portraits  of  the  preceding  decade,  while  bjj 
the  time  he  painted  the  officers  of  the  War  of  1812  and  the  Algerian 
War  a  certain  heaviness  had  overtaken  his  brush  and  he  v\as  fl 
longer  the  master  of  the  scintillating  effect  of  light  and  dark  whicl 
one  finds  in  the  Barry  portrait.  The  painting  was  executed  in  Phila 
delphia,  two  years  before  Barry's  death,  toward  the  end  of  his  (  oin 
mand  of  the  Guadeloupe  station  in  the  West  Indies.  Although  in  hil 
clay  Barry  was  considered  second  in  importance  only  to  John  PaJ 
Jones,  his  fame  has  become  somewhat  obscured.  Barry  cam'  H 
Philadelphia  from  Ireland  about  1760  and  became  a  ship-master  ancj 
owner.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he  volunteered  his  service 
and  was  given  command  of  the  brig  Lexington,  which  was  independi 
ent  of  Commodore  Esek  Hopkins'  squadron.  He  has  the  distinc  tio' 
of  having  made  the  first  capture  in  actual  combat  by  a  regularly  com 
missioned  cruiser,  the  taking  of  the  Edwards  on  April  17,  1 77^.  Hf 
next  command  was  the  Effingham,  on  which  he  performed  a  numbd 
of  exploits  in  the  lower  Delaware  which  won  for  him  the  person 
congratulations  of  Washington.  The  Raleigh  was  his  next  comman! 
and  finally  the  Alliance,  on  which  he  took  Lafayette  to  Franc  e-  in  1  78 J 
and  1783.  In  1782  he  fought  his  last  important  battle  as  command! 
of  the  Alliance,  but  was  compelled  to  break  off  before  it  was  cor 
eluded.  At  the  time  the  new  Navy  was  organized  in  1794  he  was  th 
senior  ranking  officer.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the  frij 
ate  United  States,  which  was  built  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  place 
in  command  on  her  commissioning  in  1708.  He  was  in  command 
the  forces  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  Quasi-War  with  France  in  1  79* 
and  took  the  American  envoys  to  France  when  negotiations  wej 
arranged.  On  his  return  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  th 
Guadeloupe  station  and  died  in  1803. 


SCIENCE   VERIFIES  AN 
ATTRIBUTION  TO  CARPACCIO 

AN  interesting  instance  in  which  scientific  methods  have  substar1 
tiated  a  conclusion  reached  on  stylistic  grounds  has  recently  bee 
offered  by  the  discovery  of  Carpaccio's  signature  under  the  long  n 
cognized,  fraudulent  Mantegna  signature  on  the  painting.  Mcditatk 
on  the  Passion,  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Since  191 1  th 
attribution  to  Carpaccio  made  by  Sir  Claude  Phillips  has  been  genei 
ally  accepted  but  only  in  the  past  year  was  the  discovery  made  ol  tl 
actual  signature  of  Carpaccio.  Infra-red  photography  disclosed  th 
original  signature  on  the  label  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  stone 
work  on  which  the  contemplative  figure  at  the  right  is  seated.  It 
beneath  the  Andreas  Mantinea  signature  on  this  label.  Traces  of  an  ea: 
lier  Mantegna  signature  were  also  disclosed,  and  underneath  that  tl 
inscription  vjctorjs  carpattjj  venettj  opus.  The  use  of  a  label  on  which  t 
record  his  signature  is  well  known  in  many  of  Carpaccio's  famoi 
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IE  M  EDIT  A  TION  ON  THE  PASSIOX  :  BY  YITTORE  CARPACCIO  :  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OE  ART 


lion,  but  the  former  suggestion  tli.it 
the  one  at  the  right  is  St.  Onuphriui 
has  been  disproved  by  Frederick 
Harll's  analysis  of  this  painting  in 
the  Art  Bulletin  for  May,  1940.  In  a 
scholarly  examination  of  the  work  he 
shows  that  Job  is  intended,  as  the 
Hebraic  inscription  on  the  stone  seat 
indicates,  while  the  actual  similarity 
of  the  figure  to  Giovanni  Bellini's 
Job  in  his  Sacred  Allegory  in  the  Uffizi 
is  a  reminder  of  the  iole  given  to  Job 
by  the  Venetians,  who  recognized 
that  his  prophecy  gives  him  a  role 
similar  to  Isaiah's,  while  his  sufferings 
were  comparable  to  those  of  Christ. 
The  reprinting  of  St.  Gregory's 
Moralia  in  Job  in  Venice,  1480  and 
1494,  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  introduction  ofjob  into  Venetian 
iconography.  The  meditative  quality 
of  these  works  by  Carpaccio  is  in 
harmony  with  the  mystical  thought 
of  the  time  as  expressed  in  the  circle 
of  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  and  it 
is  significant  that  it  found  expression 
in  the  art  of  northern  Italy  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  south. 

The  exalted  nature  of  the  artist's 
theme  may  have  suggested  the  'con- 
cealed' signature.  It  may  have  been 
intended  to  express  his  reverence  and 


orks,  such  as  the  great  panels  of  the  St.  Ursula  cycle,  originally 
inted  for  the  Scuola  di  Sant'  Orsola. 

The  surface  of  the  Meditation  on  the  Passion  was  covered  by  three 
vers  of  varnish,  writes  Murray  Pease  in  last  summer's  Bulletin,  the 
>per  two  having  been  applied  in  1928  and  1940.  The  earliest  layer 
is  an  old  one,  but  not  original,  since  it  was  observed  to  cover  scars 
the  surface.  The  Mantegna  signature  belonged  to  this  varnish  layer, 
lich  was  obviously  later  than  the  original  surface,  while  the  label  was 
rt  of  that  original  surface.  After  the  removal  of  the  varnish,  micro- 
)pic  examination  indicated  that  the  brush  strokes  of  the  original 
nature  of  Carpaccio  were  imbedded  between  two  layers  of  paint 
ied  in  depicting  the  label,  a  half-concealed  method  of  signing,  the 
ason  for  which  is  not  understood.  There  is  a  rather  similar  subject, 
Burial  of  Christ,  in  Berlin,  which  like  the  Metropolitan's  painting 
is  once  in  the  collection  of  Roberto  Canonici  in  Ferrara.  The  two  are 
)sely  related  in  their  mystical  quality.  Regarding  its  signature  Van 
arle,  in  his  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  Vol.  XVIII,  speaks  of  its  'half- 
nc  ealed  manner  of  signing.'  If  the  painting  still  exists  it  may  be 
■ssible  to  compare  infra-red  photographs  at  some  future  time. 
'When  the  Meditation  on  the  Passion  was  offered  at  Christie's  with  the 
llection  of  Sir  William  Neville  Abdy  in  191 1,  it  was  presented,  on 
5  authority  of  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  as  a  work  by  Carpaccio  and 
iated  to  the  Burial  of  Christ  in  Berlin.  Both  show  the  influence  of 
ovanni  Bellini  in  a  Mantegnesque  phase.  These  works  belong  with 
mall  group  of  Carpaccio's  paintings,  which  include  a  dated  altar 
inting  at  Udine,  Christ  Adored  by  Angels  (1496)  and  a  Holy  Family  in 
Landscape,  in  the  Museum  at  Caen,  all  of  them  characterized  by 
:ir  mystical  treatment  and  their  mood  of  meditation.  All  are  icono- 
aphically  quite  removed  from  the  usual  paintings  of  the  period, 
hile  the  Meditation  on  the  Passion  and  the  Burial  of  Christ  introduce  the 
alls  and  grisly  human  and  animal  remains  that  the  artist  paints  in 
>  great  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  for  San  Giorgio  degli  Schinvoni,  the 
'ter  is  still  entirely  exoteric  in  its  subject-matter.  The  background 
the  Meditation  seems  to  exist  only  in  the  thought  of  the  two  who  sit 
the  foreground,  so  perfectly  do  they  express  the  contemplative 
ood.  The  saint  at  the  left  is  obviously  St.  Jerome,  with  his  book  and 
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humility  before  a  sublime  subject.  In  contrast,  the  conspicuous 
labels  which  dot  the  foregrounds  of  the  famous  St.  Ursula  panels 
for  the  Scuola  di  Sant'  Orsola  (1490- 1493)  indicate  his  pardon- 
able appeal  for  admiration.  The  signature  as  it  now  exists  on  the 
cleaned  surface  of  the  Meditation  on  the  Passion  is  still  scarcely  visible. 
It  requires  the  infra-red  photograph  to  reveal  its  presence. 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
WORK  OF  RALPH  EARL 

THE  loan  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Ralph  Earl  last  autumn  at 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  was  suggested  by  the 
promised  appearance  of  William  A.  Sawitzky's  monograph  on  the 
artist,  which  was  announced  for  publication  by  the  New-York  His- 
torical Society  late  in  1945,  but  the  actual  appearance  of  this  long- 
awaited  work  by  the  leading  scholar  of  American  painting  was 
delayed  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 


their  period,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  native  character  of  America 
art  which  is  definite,  incisive,  and  not  a  little  awkward,  but  general! 
direct  and  forceful.  There  is  a  feeling  for  pattern  and  design,  and 
treatment  of  accessories  in  a  summary  fashion  which  saves  him  froi 
the  charge  of  being  a  drapery  painter  no  matter  how  much  c  are  Ml 
expended  in  the  delineation  of  the  elaborate  lower  of  lace  arid  fril , 
which  a  woman  of  the  1790's  wore  on  her  head,  the  fine  lace  ol  hi 
apron,  or  the  brocaded  pattern  on  her  satin  gown.  Earl  was  a  mast< 
in  painting  accessories  in  a  broad  manner.  He  could  paint  rufllcs  an 
bows,  or  the  repeats  of  the  pattern  on  an  Axminster  carpet,  wilhoi 
being  finicky.  While  the  books  which  line  the  shelves  in  the  had 
ground  of  his  portraits  of  lawyers  and  divines  may  look  strange! 
alike,  it  is  probable  the  actual  homes  were  also.  One  can  feel  an  aJ 
miration  for  the  crisp  painting  of  the  brass  upholstery  nails  on  leathi 
chairs  and  the  well-drawn  pewter  inkstands  which  so  often  appear  i 
his  portraits  of  men,  yet  Earl's  portraits  are  not  the  sum  of  theii 
details.  They  are  entirely  unified,  and  everything  contributes  to  tlj 
total  effect  so  admirably  that  the  details  are  never  distracting. 

The  peregrinations  of  this  itinerant  master  tocl 
him  through  Connecticut,  to  Greenfield  in  178I 
Litchfield  1789  to  1790,  Windsor  in  1792,  Middle 
town  in  the  same  year,  New  Milford  in  1790.  Thi 
portrait  of  his  brother,  Thomas  Earl,  was  painted  ii 
Cherry  Valley,  Massachusetts,  in  1800.  These  form  1 
body  of  works  which  are  documents  of  their  periot 
The  Portrait  of  Mrs.  William  Moseley  and  her  Sa 
Charles,  which  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  from  tr 
Yale  University  Art  Gallery  and  is  here  illustrate* 
was  painted  in  1791.  Mrs.  Moseley  (Laura  Wolcot 
was  a  member  of  the  family  of  Governor  Wolca 
of  Connecticut  of  whom  Earl  painted  other  port  rait 
The  portrait  was  traditionally  painted  on  the  Wo! 
cott  estate  at  Litchfield,  but  a  letter  from  Mr 
Moseley  to  her  brother,  Frederick,  makes  this  see» 
doubtful,  as  she  speaks  of  sitting  for  the  portrait  : 
Hartford,  which  was  her  home  after  her  marriag 
Charles  Moseley,  the  boy  in  the  painting,  died  at  tl 
age  of  twenty-eight,  in  181 5,  and  the  picture  bet  an 
the  property  of  his  brother,  Frederick,  in  who; 
family  it  descended  to  Mrs.  Katharine  Rank 
Wolcott  Verplanck,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Yale 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  WOR- 
CESTER DESSERT  SERVICE 


I  l«>M  A  FIFTY-PIECE  DESSERT  SERVICE,  WORCESTER,  OF  THE  FLIGHT,  BARR  &  BARK  PERIOD 
MAGENTA  AND  GOLD  WITH  IVORY  GROUND  RICHLY  DECORATED   :   NEEDHAM'S  ANTIQUES 


More  than  any  other  American  artist  Ralph  Earl  appears  as  the 
logical  successor  of  Copley,  without  his  having  come  into  any  per- 
sonal contact  with  Copley,  so  that  his  relationship  is  based  on  intrin- 
sic quality  and  not  on  assimilation  of  manner.  Earl  developed  his 
individual  style  only  after  his  return  from  England,  while  Copley 
lost  his  when  he  established  his  residence  in  Europe.  Earl  was  not  an 
imitator  of  Copley,  but  the  portraits  he  painted  on  his  wanderings 
through  Connecticut  towns  in  the  late  Eighteenth  Century,  these 
bold,  definite  portrayals  of  men  and  women  in  the  surroundings  of 
their  homes  and  on  their  estates,  are  as  expressive  as  are  Copley's 
portraits,  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier,  of  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

Earl  was  twelve  years  in  England.  His  English  portraits,  the  Ad- 
miral Richard  Kempenfelt  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London,  the 
portrait  of  the  two  Carpenter  Children  in  the  Worcester  Art  Museum, 
and  the  Lady  Williams  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  all  of  the  English 
period,  are  interesting  and  competent  works  but  not  enough  to  in- 
spire the  particular  enthusiasm  which  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  portraits  by  Earl  evoke  in  the  student  of  American 
painting.  There  is  nothing  like  them  for  the  re-creation  of  the  life  of 


A 


FIFTY-PIECE  Worcester  dessert  service, 
the  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr  period,  in  magen* 
and  gold  with  insets  of  landscape  views,  flowers,  ar 
birds  on  an  ivory  ground,  is  represented  in  the  illu 
nation  here  by  the  fruit  coolers,  sucriers  and  a  centre  comport.  The  fru' 
coolers  and  sucriers  are  marked  with  the  impressed  F B  B  with  a  crovw 
which  was  adopted  in  1813  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Martin  Bar! 
and  when  the  firm  consisted  of  Joseph  Flight,  Martin  Barr.  Jr..  ar 
George  Barr.  The  other  pieces  show  the  circular  mark  in  red,  High 
Barr  &  Barr.  Proprietors  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  Works.  Worcester.  EsUk 
lished  1751.  Manufacturers  to  their  Majesties  and  the  Prince  Regent.  LonA 
Warehouse  No.  1  Coventry  Street.  The  ivory  ground,  instead  of  the  put 
white,  has  great  beauty  as  a  background  for  the  painting  of  the  lar 
scapes,  birds  and  flowers.  There  was  a  service  made  for  the  Prince 
Charlotte,  among  many  commissions  for  the  Royal  Family,  in  whk 
an  apple-green  ground  was  used  and  where  the  shape  of  the  plat 
and  the  gadrooned  edges,  as  well  as  the  ivory  ground  and  the  style 
painting  the  flowers  and  insects,  appear  to  be  closely  related, 
this  set,  which  is  described  by  Binns  in  A  Century  of  Potting  in  the  > 
of  Worcester,  Samuel  Astles  was  the  painter  of  the  flowers,  which  mi 
supply  a  clue  regarding  part  of  the  decorations  on  the  present  serviol 

Billingsley  had  come  to  Worcester  from  Derby  in  181 1,  but 
rather  personal  style  does  not  suggest  his  name  for  this  work.  Her 
Stinton  was  another  important  flower  painter  at  Worcester  and  he 
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WHISTLER'S  LAST  OF 
OLD  WESTMINSTER 


I; 


HE  LAST  OF  OLD  WESTMINSTER  :  BY  J.  A.  MCNEILL  WHISTLER  :  DATED 
ION  'LANDSCAPE  THROUGH  SIX  CENTURIES'  SEEN  AT  THE    MUSLIM  <)!■ 


not  improbable  decorator  for  this  set.  Binns  mentions  a  piece  known 
j  him  which  had  a  garnet  ground,  with  birds  by  Davis  and  flowers 
f  Stinton.  The  painting  of  the  exotic  birds  suggests  very  strongly  the 
yle  of  George  Davis,  who  excelled  in  this  field.  As  he  left  in  1 8 1 6  to 
oik  for  the  Chamberlains,  it  seems  possible  that  our  set  may  have 
;en  manufactured  between  1813  and  1816.  Among  the  decorators 
'ho  specialized  in  landscape  were  Brewer,  formerly  of  Derby,  and 
^ebster  and  William  Doe.  The  proprietors  believed  in  specialization 
id  carried  this  to  a  much  further  degree  than  most  of  the  porcelain 
ctories  of  the  day,  and  yet  in  a  manner  which  was  much  like  the 
hinese  practice  at  Ching-te-Chen. 

Solomon  Cole,  a  pupil  of  Thomas  Baxter,  who  was  famous  for  his 
gure  decorations  at  Worcester,  contributes  the  reminiscences  con- 
:rnii.g  factory  procedure  which  Chaffers  quotes  at  length.  He  said 
mt  the  proprietors  selected  their  artists  carefully  for  each  detail  and 
ot  only  were  such  subjects  as  flowers,  landscapes,  and  figures  the 
ork  of  specialists,  as  was  true  elsewhere,  but  even  the  minor  details 
iere  assigned  to  different  workers.  'One  was  chosen  to  paint  the  em- 
ossed  parts  to  receive  the  gold,  another  would  be  engaged  in  laying 
a  the  gold,  a  third  would  shade  the  gold,  etc.  .  .  .'  The  gilding  on 
Worcester  porcelain  was  never  surpassed  and  on  this  service  is  partic- 
larly  rich  and  fine.  Cole  says  that  Barr  always  prepared  the  gold 
imself  and  obtained  the  best  possible  quality.  Workers  were  paid 
ccording  to  time  and  not  according  to  the  piece,  in  order  to  ensure 
tat  only  the  highest  workmanship  could  be  obtained.  On  their 
>unds  of  the  shop  they  used  to  say  to  their  workers,  'we  want  you  to 
insider  this  as  jewelry.'  They  were  so  consistently  employed  with 
rders  for  the  Royal  Family  and  members  of  the  nobility  that  they 
)licited  no  outside  work  and  employed  no  salesmen.  When  a  piece 
as  completed  where  a  landscape  view  or  a  figure  subject  was  illus- 
ated,  the  title  was  written  on  the  back  with  a  pen  in  colour  by 
iseph  Cotterell,  and  perhaps  it  is  his  fine  script  that  may  be  seen  in 
le  titles  of  the  subjects  illustrated.  The  centre  comport  is  entitled 
rinkburn  Priory,  Northumberland;  the  fruit  cooler  at  the  top,  right, 
lows  Pylle  Priory,  South  Wales,  while  its  companion,  stcu  from  the  side 
'ith  the  exotic  bird,  has  on  the  reverse  a  view  of  Bickleigh  \  al<  near 
lymouth.  The  sucrier  at  the  right  is  decorated  with  a  view  of  Neath 
-astle,  Glamorganshire.  The  forms  of  the  fruit  coolers  and  of  the 
miers  are  obviously  based  on  that  of  the  Warwick  vase. 


N  the  exhibition, 'Landscape  Fainting  tin  out- 1 1 
Six  Centuries,'  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston  last  autumn,  was  Whistler's  early 
work,  The  Last  of  Old  Westminster,  dated  1862. 
In  the  Life  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  by  the 
Pennclls  is  an  account  of  it  given  to  them  by 
Arthur  Severn.  On  Severn's  return  from  Rome 
in  1862  to  join  his  brother  in  his  rooms  in 
Manchester  Buildings,  he  found  Whistler  estab- 
lished in  the  bow  window  of  their  sitting-room 
as  his  place  of  observation  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  bridge  and  the  demolition  of  the  old. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  pattern  and  colour 
offered  by  the  piles  and  scaffolding.  It  took  an 
inconveniently  long  time  to  finish  the  painting. 
Severn  recalled.  Some  friends  came  in  to  see  it, 
and  when  Whistler  stood  the  painting  up  it  fell 
face  forward  on  a  new  carpet.  The  painting 
was  almost  dry,  fortunately,  and  no  damage 
was  done,  but  Severn's  brother  was  much  more 
concerned  about  the  carpet  than  about  the 
painting.  An  etching  of  Westminster  Bridge  was 
included  in  the  group  of  prints  which  Whistler 
sent  with  the  painting  to  the  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1863.  The  picture  was  pur- 
chased by  a  Greek  physician  living  in  London, 
Di.  Cavafy,  and  came  to  America  in  the  col- 
lection of  Alfred  Attmore  Pope.  It  was  in  the 
Pope-Brooks  Foundation  before  it  was  purchased  by  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts.  Unfortunately  the  pigment  has  badly  cracked. 

The  Last  of  Old  Westminster  shows  the  influence  of  Courbet,  which 
Whistler  was  afterwards  so  much  to  decry;  and  while  it  is  obviously 
long  prior  in  dale  to  the  famous  Nocturnes  from  the  Thames,  it  is  full 
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AMARYLLIS  CROC  AT  A  AND  PAPILIO  NESTOR  :  FROM 
MRS.  BURY'S  LILIES  :  BY  ROBERT  HAVELL,  JUNIOR 


of  the  suggestion 
of  his  feeling  for 
arrangement 
which  makes 
even  so  literal  a 
treatment  ex- 
tremely person- 
al. Whistler  had 
gone  to  Paris  to 
study  in  1855, 
thus  overcoming 
the  attempt  of 
his  family  and 
the  Military 
Academy  a  t 
West  Point  to 
divert  his  talents 
into  other  direc- 
tions.  At  the 
Academy  he  was 
continually  at 
odds  with  the 
authorities,  but 
he  seems  to 
have  succeeded 
in  keeping  a  cat 
in  his  room 
against  all  regu- 
lations. The  real  difficulty  came  when  he  was  asked  in  examina- 
tion, 'What  is  silicon?'  'A  gas,'  replied  Whistler.  Whistler  used  to 
say  in  his  later  years  that  if  silicon  had  been  a  gas  he  would  have 
become  a  major-general.  Once  out  of  West  Point,  he  came  to 
Paris  with  a  munificent  income  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year  on  which  he  managed  to  live  in  a  style  which  attracted  attention 
even  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  He  worked  prodigiously,  however, 
and  when  he  began  to  visit  his  sister,  who  had  married  Seymour 
Haden,  in  London,  he  came  as  an  artist  ready  to  transform  the  ab- 
sorbing views  of  the  Thames  into  etchings  and  paintings  which  in 
some  respects  he  never  surpassed.  He  lived  off  and  on  in  Chelsea  be- 
ginning in  1859,  and  these  years  saw  the  production  of  the  Thames 
etching  and  the  paintings  Thames  in  Ice  and  Wapping.  In  the  early 
Sixties  he  was  painting  the  Music  Room,  now  in  the  Freer  collection 
in  Washington,  and  the  White  Girl,  now  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
in  the  same  city.  The  last  was  refused  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1862, 
but  was  shown  with  other  rejected  paintings  in  the  Berners  Street 
Gallery,  just  as  his  famous  At  the  Piano  had  several  years  before  been 
rejected  from  the  Paris  Salon  but  was  shown  at  Bonvin's  studio, 
where  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Courbet.  Courbet  was  with 
Whistler  in  Brittany  in  1861,  and  with  Whistler  was  his  beautiful 
model,  Jo,  whom  he  painted  in  Alone  with  the  Tide,  now  in  the  Wads- 
worth  Athenaeum,  a  painting  which  shows  strongly  Courbet's  influ- 
ence. It  will  be  recalled  that  Courbet  painted  Jo  as  La  Belle  Irlandaise, 
while  her  beauty  inspired  Swinburne  to  write  Before  the  Mirror,  after 
seeing  Whistler's  painting  of  her  standing  in  that  position.  Whistler 
and  Jo  went  to  Biarritz  in  the  summer  of  1862,  and  at  this  time  he 
painted  th<  Blue  Wave,  which  continued  to  show  Courbet's  influence. 
It  was  observable  still  in  the  Last  of  Old  Westminster  and  in  the  Music 
Room,  but  after  this  a  new  influence  was  to  become  dominant  in 
Whistler's  an,  the  Oriental,  and  in  later  years  when  Whistler  was 
writing  to  his  friend,  Frantin,  he  railed  at  Courbet's  realism  and  the 
hold  that  it  then  had  over  him.  Yet  as  we  see  Whistler's  art  in  retro- 
spect, it  seems  he  might  have  kept  more  of  Courbet's  manner  to  his 
advantage  and  it  would  certainly  have  gained  in  solidity. 

Old  Westminster  Bridge  stood  for  a  century  and  when  its  stone 
arches  began  to  give  way  a  new  iron  bridge  was  constructed  between 
1854  and  1862.  The  old  bridge  which  Whistler  watched  from  the 
Severns'  window  in  Manchester  Buildings  was  begun  in  1738, 
although  the  pioposal  to  build  it,  first  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  had  been  opposed  through  five  reigns  because  it  was  said 
it  would  take  away  the  livelihood  of  the  watermen  and  impede  navi- 


gation. It  was  designed  by  the  Swiss  architect  M.  Charles  Labelye, 
was  a  little  over  twelve  hundred  feet  long  and  had  fifteen  arches.  lis 
first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1739. 


SULLY'S  PORTRAIT  OF  JOSEPH  DUGAN 

THOMAS  SULLY'S  portrait  of  the  Philadelphia  shipping  mer- 
chant and  philanthropist,  Joseph  Dugan,  has  recently  enter* 
the  collection  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  IJ.( :..  i 
the  bequest  of  Herbert  L.  Pratt.  Through  the  fact  that  Sully  kept  a 
careful  record  of  his  portraits  throughout  his  whole  career,  almost  all, 
although  not  every  one,  of  his  portraits  is  documented  there.  ThU 
register,  now  in  t be  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
has  been  published  by  C.  H.  Hart  and  by  Biddle  and  Fielding.  It 
shows  that  the  portrait  of  Joseph  Dugan,  who  was  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1842-1845,  was  painted  in  1810. 
In  this  year  Sully,  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  returned  from  a  bri 
period  of  study  in  England,  spent  chiefly  in  the  studio  of  Benjami 
West.  He  sailed  for  home  in  March,  and  returned  to  his  studio  at  51 
South  Eleventh  Street  where,  on  April  24th,  he  painted  his  first  por- 
trait after  his  return,  that  of  Mrs.  Dalmatia.  His  introduction  to  col 
temporary  English  work  had  a  decisive  effect  on  his  style.  The  por- 
traits painted  in  1810  and  later  show  a  marked  advance  over  his 
former  work,  and  the  Joseph  Dugan  reflects  his  observation  of  British 
portraiture  of  the  day,  as  represented  especially  by  Raeburn  and 
Lawrence.  He  did  not  specifically  study  with  West,  or  with  any  other 
artist,  but  copied  some  of  the  old  masters  in  West's  possession.  His  re; 
training  was  obtained  simply  through  the  observation  of  paintings  hi 
saw  exhibited  or  had  access  to.  He  was  well  able  to  learn  in  this  way 
and  his  most  valuable  former  experiences  had  been  the  observation  I 
of  Trumbull  and  of  Stuart  at  work  in  their  studios,  although  he  was,} 
never  the  pupil  of  either. 

It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  Joseph  Dugan  with  a  subject  painted.; 
over  twenty  years  later,  the  Four  Walsh  Sisters,  which  was  illustrated  | 
in  this  department  of  The  Connoisseur,  Vol.  GXV,  No.  496,  p.  tlfl 
where  the  statement  is  made  that  as  a  rule  his  portraits  of  men  ex- 
celled his  portraits  of  women.  The  idealization  which  enters  to  a 
degree  in  all  his  portraits  of  women  does  not  come  into  such  pro-  j 
nounced  view  in  the  masculine  subjects,  and  these  undoubtedly  stand  A 
at  the  head  of  his  productions.  Some  of  his  best  works  were  of  about  J 
the  same  period  as  the  one  illustrated  here,  such  as  the  full  length  of-jj 
Samuel  Coates,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  painted  in 
1812,  and  ofjames  Ross,  for  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
in  1 8 1 3.  Another  work  painted  shortly  after  the  return  from  England, 
was  the  portrait  of  the  actor,  George  Frederick  Cocke  as  Richard  III 
painted  not  long  before  the  death  of  the  famous  tragedian,  who  li 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  churchyard  in  New  York  City. 

Thomas  Sully  was  born  in  Gharleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1 783,  the 
son  of  a  theatrical  pair,  Matthew  and  Sarah  Chester  Shelley.  After 
living  in  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  and  having  determined  on  a  career^ 
as  a  painter  in  emulation  of  his  brother  Lawrence,  who  died  young, 
he  came  to  New  York  in  1805.  While  there  he  was  commissioned  to, 
paint  portraits  of  Benjamin  Chew  Wilcocks  of  Philadelphia,  and  his, 
friend,  James  Beekman  of  New  York,  which  they  might  exchange 
with  each  other.  They  proved  so  satisfactory  that  Wilcocks  suggested- 
that  the  painter  should  visit  Philadelphia,  which  he  did  in  1807.  and, 
moved  there  the  following  year.  His  first  Philadelphia  portrait  was  of 
Wilcocks'  sister.  Anne.  In  his  long  career  (he  lived  to  be  almost 
ninety),  he  painted  many  prominent  Philadelphians  and  in  the  early 
days  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  do  decorative  work.  Thus  in 
1 81 5  his  Register  records  the  executing  of  a  theatrical  'frontispiece"  for 
the  Chestnut  Street  theatre,  possibly  a  curtain,  and  in  1824  he  painted 
the  arms  of  the  city  for  the  architect,  Strickland,  to  place  on  the 
triumphal  arch  erected  in  honour  of  Lafayette  and  still  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  city.  The  house  which  Stephen  Girard  built  for  Sully,  with 
its  large  studio  and  a  tall  window  reaching  to  the  floor,  the  size  of 
'half  a  dozen  windows  of  ordinary  size,'  wrote  Hart,  was  torn  down 
when  Ranstead  Street  was  cut  through,  but  long  after  the  decision 
was  made  to  demolish  it  the  citv  authorities  waited  for  the  demise  of 
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•  old  gentleman  whose  last  years  they  did  not  wish 
disturb.  Late  in  life  Sully  wrote  his  Hints  to  Young 
inters,  published  in  1873,  the  year  after  his  death, 
lich  is  interesting  because  he  tells  of  methods  he  had 
n  employed  by  Stuart,  C.  W.  Pcale,  Rembrandt  Peale, 
ishington  Allston,  West,  Trumbull,  Bceehey  and 
wrence.  Sully  wrote  that  he  found  six  sittings  of  two 
prs  each  were  sufficient  for  him  to  paint  a  portrait, 
d  he  tells  how  he  first  made  pencil  sketches  to  de- 
mine  the  posture,  then  made  a  careful  drawing  on 
nvas  in  charcoal  and  chalk,  and  finally  began  the 
lual  portrait  from  memory,  correcting  it  at  later  sit- 
gs.  His  Register  shows  that  he  averaged  about  thirty- 
paintings  a  year,  and  the  number  of  portraits  recorded 
1,921,  in  addition  to  subjects  other  than  portraits.  For 
me  reason,  which  has  never  been  explained,  a  few 
questioned  works  escaped  his  scrupulous  record. 


SELECTION  OF  MRS.  BURY'S  LILIES 

HE  exhibition  of  flower  prints,  from  the  earliest 
L  woodblocks  of  the  herbals  to  the  superlative  aqua- 
ts  and  stipple  engravings  of  the  early  Nineteenth 
^ntury,  held  by  Kennedy  &  Co.  late  last  year,  was 
table  for  its  large  group  of  plates  from  Mrs.  Edward 
iry's  Selection  of  Hexandrian  Plants  including  the  natural 
ters  of  Amaryllidae  and  Liliaceae.  This  great  work  in  folio 
•m,  dedicated  to  the  Princess  Victoria,  was  published  by  Robert 
ivell,  Jr.,  who  engraved  and  coloured  the  plates  after  paintings 
Mrs.  Edward  Bury  of  Liverpool.  Many  of  her  subjects  were 
lawn  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens  or  from  specimens  in  the 
thouse  of  R.  Harrison.  The  plates,  which  are  superbly  coloured, 
e  executed  in  fine-grain  aquatint,  printed  in  colour,  and  finished 
hand,  each  plate  stating  that  it  is  'engraved,  printed  and  col- 
red,'  by  Robert  Havell.  This  is  unusual,  for  the  name  of  the 
lourist  is  seldom  recorded,  although  it  occurs  in  one  other  im- 
•rtant  instance,  on  the  elephant-folio  plates  of  Audubon's  Birds  of 
•m  ica,  which  were  also  executed  by  Havell.  The  dates  of  publica- 
»n  of  the  Lilies,  1 831- 1834,  ar>d  tne  Birds,  1827- 1838,  indicate  that 
avell  undertook  and  completed  the  Lilies  while  the  work  for  his 
end  Audubon  was  in  progress.  Subjects  related  to  natural  science 
ere  a  traditional  interest  of  the  Havell  family.  His  father,  Robert 
avell,  Sr.,  had  a  'Zoological  Gallery'  in  Newman  Street,  London, 
lere  naturalists'  supplies  and  specimens,  in  addition  to  engravings 
d  artists'  materials,  were  available.  When  Robert  Jr.  was  estab- 
hed  at  77  Oxford  Street  he  used  the  same  name  for  his  gallery, 
iter  the  publication  of  the  Birds,  Havell  closed  his  establishment  in 
mdon  and  came  to  America,  where  he  first  visited  Audubon  at  86 
hite  Street,  New  York.  In  his  long  residence  in  America,  he  con- 
buted  much  with  his  engraved  views  of  New  York  and  the  Hudson, 
p  died  at  Tarryton,  N.Y.,  in  1878.  None  of  his  work  in  this  later 
riod  was  devoted  to  natural  scientific  subjects. 
The  beauty  of  the  plates  of  Mrs.  Bury's  Lilies  makes  them  eagerly 
ught  for  today  but  the  fact  that  the  work  had  only  seventy-nine  sub- 
ibers  has  placed  it  among  the  great  rarities  in  its  field.  Its  period 
is  one  in  which  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  plants  were  arriving 
>m  South  America.  Frequently  the  text  records  that  the  plant 
■awn  by  the  artist  had  just  bloomed  for  the  first  time,  or  was  from  a 
lib  introduced  only  a  few  years  earlier.  Among  these  new  arrivals 
is  a  red  amaryllis  in  flower  for  the  first  time  at  Aighburgh,  January 
th,  1830.  The  bulb  was  one  which  Mr.  Harrison  had  obtained  from 
e  Padre  of  Correia,  marked  'rare  and  valuable,'  and  had  received 
name,  Correiensis,  from  the  sender. 

A  white,  cup-flowered  pancratium  the  same  horticulturist  had  re- 
ived from  Brazil  flowered  in  April,  1831.  A  violet-.  U  1  native 
'South  America  of  the  order  amaryllidae,  an  arrival  of  the  year  1815, 
is  grown  by  W.  Griffin  of  South  Lambeth,  for  whom  it  was  named 
e  Griffinia,  of  which  two  other  varieties  are  illustrated.  Fiom  Mexico 
me  the  delicate  pink  Zephyranthus,  also  of  the  amaryllidae,  its  name 


ORA  VELINES  :  BY  GEORGES  SEURAT,  1860-91  :  A  WORK  EXECUTED  IN  THE 
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signifying  'flower  of  the  west  wind.'  The  amaryllis  crocata,  illustrated,  a 
brilliant  orange  blossom,  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  is  shown  with  a 
butterfly  of  the  region  in  which  it  grows,  a  blue  and  black  papilio 
nestor.  The  blossom  was  drawn  at  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens, 
Feb.  5th,  1826,  from  a  bulb  received  in  1810  from  St.  Paul  in  Brazil, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  enter  England.  Other  subjects  in  this  extra- 
ordinary book  include  a  white  crinum  from  the  Netherland  Indies  and 
two  varieties  of  lilies  from  China,  one  being  the  Nerine  Aurea,  which 
was  brought  over  by  Dr.  Fothergill  in  1777.  A  fine  hybrid  amaryllis 
developed  in  1 799  was  the  Johnsoni,  named  after  its  grower,  Mr.  John- 
son, a  maker  of  gold  hands  for  watches  in  the  town  of  Prescot.  Not  all 
of  the  plants  were  of  recent  importation;  the  Jacoboea  lily  {amaryllis 
Jormossissima)  had  been  known  in  England  since  1638. 


SEURAT'S  LE  PORT  DE  GRA  VELINES 
FOR  THE  HERRON  INSTITUTE 

THE  John  Herron  Art  Institute  of  Indianapolis  has  recently 
acquired  Seurat's  Le  Port  de  Gravelines,  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  D.  W.  T.  Cargill,  Lanarkshire.  In  1932  it  was  included  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  French  art  at  the  Royal  Academy.  While  all  of  the  Im- 
pressionists and  Post-Impressionists  underwent  a  long  period  of 
struggle  for  recognition,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  were  so  long  ignored  as 
Seurat.  He  seems  never  to  have  made  any  money  by  his  work,  and 
even  when,  nine  years  after  his  death,  an  exhibition  of  fifty-three 
works  was  held  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  not  one  subject  found 
a  purchaser.  Yet  eventually  Le  Cirque,  which  first  belonged  to  the 
friend  who  attempted  to  follow  his  precepts,  Paul  Signac,  found  its 
way  to  the  Louvre;  La  Poudreuse  and  Le  Pont  de  Courbevoie  went  to 
Samuel  Courtauld,  and  others  are  highly  prized  in  private  and  public 
collections  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Seurat  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  after  having  been  a  painter 
for  only  ten  years.  An  income  from  his  father  relieved  him  of  that 
burden  of  financial  care  which  has  been  a  tragic  handicap  for  so 
many  artists,  and  he  was  free  to  devote  his  enthusiasms  to  the  prob  era 
of  his  day,  which  was  to  unite  modern  art  with  the  great  tradition  of 
Poussin.  His  solution  was  his  own,  no  other  artist  succeeded  in  u  ng 
with  so  much  magic,  although  a  few  attempted  it,  the  tene' -  of 
pointillisme.  Only  with  its  originator  did  it  become  a  true  art  idiom, 
a  mode  of  expression  for  a  passionate  love  of  harmony,  of  tranquil 
relationships,  of  subtle  chiaroscuro.  His  application  of  scientific  laws  of 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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DESIGNS    ON    ITALIAN  MAIOLIC 
IN   THE  BLUMENTHAL  COLLECTION 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


No.  [.  LARGE  OVAL  DISH,  URBINO,  FONTANA  WORKSHOP,  PROBABLY  BY  ORAZIO  FONTANA 
ABOUT  1563-1565  :  DKCORATED  W  ITH  SCENES  FROM    THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMADIS  DE'  GAULA 


No.  II. — COMPANION  TO  No.  I  :  BOTH  ARE  FROM  A  SET  PROBABLY  MADE  FOR  INICO  D'AVA- 
LOS,   ARCHBISHOP  OE   TURIN,    1563-1564   :    EX   COLL.   BARON    ANTHONY   HE  ROTHSCHILD 


THE  figure  designs  on  Italian  maiolic  a  show 
that  although  the  maiolicari  were  not  as  a  rule 
highly  inventive,  they  were  exceedingly  skil- 
firl  in  adapting  existing  designs  to  a  new  and  cxa<  i- 
ing  medium.  Frequently  engravings  can  be  definiteM 
recognized  as  the  source  of  the  designs,  while  in  oilier 
instances  either  the  motif's  have  been  assembled  from 
various  sources,  or  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
discover  the  originals.  In  the  imposing  collection  c 
Italian  maiolica,  which  passed  to  the  Metropolita 
Museum  in  1941  with  Blumenthal's  great  gift  of  Me- 
diaeval and  Renaissance  art,  are  the  five  subjects  il 
lustrated  here,  all  of  which  are  of  unusual  interest  i 
subject-matter  and  are  of  exceptional  quality.  Thre 
are  from  the  Fontana  workshop  at  Urbino  at  th 
height  of  its  production,  and  two  are  recognized  as 
supreme  works  of  the  gifted  Maestro  Giorgio  o 
Gubbio,  while  all  have  passed  through  distinguishes 
collections. 

Two  great  oval  dishes  from  Urbino  (Nos.  i  and  ii 
are  illustrated  with  scenes  from  the  popular  romanc 
of  Amadis  de'  Gaula.  These  are  of  great  charm  in  the 
details  of  architecture,  costume,  furnishings  of  i 
teriors,  while  the  animation  with  which  the  incident 
are  portrayed  make  them  far  superior  lo  any  of  th 
illustrations  in  the  sixteenth-century  editions  of  Ainadl 
which  appeared  in  Italy,  France  or  Spain. 

This  pair,  formerly  in  the  collet  lion  of  baron  An 
thony  de  Rothschild,  belongs  to  a  group  of  simila 
large  oval  dishes  of  plateau  form  made  from  the  sam< 
moulds  which  are  now  scattered  through  a  number 
collections.  Some  of  these,  of  the  Schlossmuseum  in 
Berlin  and  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Florence,  if  the 
still  exist,  are  from  a  famous  service  made  for  th 
great  patron  of  the  Urbino  workshop.  Guidobaldo 
II,  Duke  of  Urbino,  a  member  of  the  della  Roven 
family.  Another,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Si 
Andrew  Fountaine  at  Narford  Hall,  now  belongs  t< 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  Still  another  wit! 
an  apparently  identical  pattern  as  the  last,  showi 
in  the  central  compartment  the  Children  of  Isti 
gathering  Manna,  came  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
as  the  gift  of  V.  Everet  Macy.  Similar  dishes  but  w  ith 
out  figure  subjects  and  having  all  the  compartmeni 
filled  with  grotesques  are  known  through  example 
in  the  Louvre  and  the  former  Spitzer  collection. 

The  dishes  are  moulded  in  relief  with  baroque 
panelling  outlined  in  orange  ochre  and  have  raised 
medallion  centres.  The  panelling  is  separated  by  al- 
ternate draped  heads  and  grotesque  lion  masks.  The 
rims  have  a  background  of  intense  white,  from  their 
double  coating  of  enamel,  and  within  them  are  four 
painted  medallions  in  black  and  white,  while  the 
adjacent  grotesques  are  in  blue,  orange,  yellow,  cop- 
per green  and  olive  green.  The  backs  of  the  dishes  are 
also  painted,  with  an  all-over  pattern  of  waves  and 
dolphins,  while  the  Spanish  titles  of  the  various  scenes 
of  the  romance  are  lettered  in  blue  on  the  back  of  each 
scene,  each  set  in  a  decorative  border. 

When  these  dishes  were  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
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ithony  dc  Rothschild  they  appeared  in  a  loanex- 
>ition  ai  South  Kensington  in  1862,  and  are  des- 
ibcd  in  detail  in  the  Catalogue  oj  tin  Spei  ial  Exhibition 
Works  of  Art  of  the  Mediaeval,  Renaissance  and  More 
cent  Periods,  edited  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  of  which  they 
i  Nos.  5261  and  5262.  Accompanying  them  in  the 
hibition  was  a  similar  dish,  illustrated  with  a  scene 
>m  the  history  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  decorated  in  a 
ailar  way  with  dolphins  on  the  back,  but  instead 
titles  appeared  the  arms  of  Inico  d'Avalos,  created 
.rdinal  in  1560,  and  for  whom  the  Fontana  work- 
Dp  also  made  a  plate  showing  Abraham  and  Milchi- 
iec,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  It  is 
ssible  that  this  and  the  Julius  Caesar  dish  may 
ve  belonged  to  the  same  service  as  the  Blumenthal 
ir.  There  is  also  known  an  Urbino  vase  decorated 
th  scenes  from  Amadis  de"  Gaula  which  appeared 
the  Salomon  sale  in  New  York  in  1923,  passing 
;nce  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Clarence  H. 
ackay. 

[t  was  the  hypothesis  of  Robinson  that  the  service 
which  the  Amadis  dishes  were  a  part  was  possibly 
;  handiwork  of  Orazio  Fontana  himself,  the  special 
ninary  of  the  dynasty,  from  the  evidence  of  a  docu- 
nt  of  the  year  1565  given  in  full  in  Raffaelli's 
ijoliche  durantine,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  two 
vices  on  which  work  was  then  in  progress  in  the 
ntana  shop,  one  of  them  being  referred  to  simply 
■  commission  from  Piedmont.  Since  Inico  d'Avalos, 
ose  arms  are  on  the  back  of  the  Julius  Caesar  dish  referred  to,  was 
:hbishop  of  Turin  in  Piedmont  in  1563- 1564,  this  adds  likelihood 
he  belief  that  a  set  then  ordered  would  still  be  in  process  of  manu- 
ture  in  1565,  as  the  great  services  took  several  years  to  complete, 
cording  to  the  document,  Orazio  was  supposed  to  supervise  the 
<king  of  these  services  and  work  on  them  personally — 'ad  ipsurn 
dare  .  .  .  et  velle  de  cetero  suam  artem  exercere.' 

The  great  popularity  of  Amadis  de'  Gaula  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  is 
dent  from  the  great  number  of  editions  published  in  Spain,  France 
i  Italy,  and  even  in  England,  Holland  and  Germany.  Its  earliest 
oearance  was  at  Saragossa  in  1508;  it  was  printed  in  Rome  in  15 19 
A.  de  Salamanca,  with  Spanish  text,  and  in  Venice  in  1533  by 
labia,  also  in  Spanish,  and  both  of  these  editions 
re  illustrated  with  woodcuts.  The  earliest  French 
I'tion  was  published  in  1540  in  Paris  by  Denyslanot. 
|*vas  illustrated,  and  later  French  editions  repeat 
Ise  illustrations.  In  Venice  in  1552  Michele  Tra- 
[zzino  printed  the  first  edition  in  the  Italian  lan- 
|age  but  neither  this  nor  the  Venice  editions  of  1557 
d  1559  were  illustrated.  To  these  we  might  turn 
}uiringly  for  the  possible  source  of  the  designs 
istrating  the  story  of  Amadis  on  the  dishes  shown 
*Nos.  i  and  ii,  with  details  in  Nos.  iii  and  iv.  None 
hem,  however,  contains  anything  resembling  these 
;igns.  The  Salamanca  and  de  Fabia  editions  have 
distinctively  primitive  type  of  woodcut,  while 
uot's,  more  developed,  does  not  contain  any  sug- 
■tion  of  the  Fontana  decorations,  which  are  in  the 
phaelesque  style.  In  1560  there  appeared  the 
•adigi  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  Torquato,  which 
:sented  an  Italianate  version  in  poetic  form  of 
sco  Lobeira's  deathless  romance.  In  the  somewhat 
wentional  historiated  initials  of  Amadigi  there  is 
trace  of  similarity  with  our  subjects.  Their  origin 
,  1  eludes  us  and  it  seems  that  the  many  motifs,  so 
nplicated  in  their  diverse  backgrounds  and  varied 
;  idents,  have  been  brought  together  from  sources 
I  "e  and  there  among  contemporary  engravings  and 
I  en  an  impress  of  the  personal  genius  of  the  Fon- 
Ua,  who  displayed  a  special  gift  for  portraying 
1  torical  subjects. 
I 


No.  III. — DETAIL  OF  DESIGN  SHOWING  AMADIS  RECEIVING  THE  PARCHMENT  WHICH  ESTAB- 
LISHED HIS  IDENTITY  :  THE  TITLES  ARE  ON  THE  BACKS  OE  THE   DISHES   IN  SPANISH 


The  plot  of  Amadis  de'  Gaula  is  of  a  familiar  pattern,  that  of  a  nobly 
born  child  who  grows  up  in  ignorance  of  his  origin.  Amadis,  son  of 
King  Perion  of  Gaul  (possibly  Wales),  was  born  to  the  unwedded 
Princess  Elisena,  daughter  of  Garintcr  of  Lesser  Britain.  Both  mother 
and  child  w  ere  in  danger  of  death  if  discovered,  but  Elisena's  faithful 
handmaid,  the  astute  Darioleta,  saved  their  lives  by  consigning  him, 
in  a  small  ark  of  her  own  construction,  to  the  river  which  flowed  by 
Elisena's  secluded  tower.  Darioleta  abaxa  en  el  Rio  el  ninno  Amadis  puesto 
en  el  area,  according  to  the  title.  She  took  the  child  as  soon  as  it  was 
born,  and,  as  the  story  runs  in  Robert  Southey's  translation,  'she  wrapt 
him  in  rich  garments,  and  laying  him  beside  his  mother,  brought 
the  ark.   Elisena  cried:  What  will  vou  do?  Place  him  here,  she 


Vo  IV— DETAIL  FROM  CENTRE  OF  No.  II  :  THIS  BEARS  THE  TITLE  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF 
AMADIS   AND  ABIES  BUT  IS  PROBABLY   THE  COMBAT    WITH   DARDAN    AT  VINDILOSORA 
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No.  V. — TWO-HANDLED  CISTERN,  URBINO,  XVI  CENTURY,  W  ITH  STRONG 
NATURALISTIC  COLOURS  :  FORMERLY  IN  THE  J.  P.  MORGAN  COLLECTION 
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out  a  boat  and  take  it  up.  Gandales  opened  the  cover  and  beholdin; 
the  babe  within,  he  cried,  This  is  from  no  mean  place !  and  this  he  sai. 
because  of  the  rich  garments,  and  the  ring  and  the  good  sword.  H 
carefully  laid  aside  all  the  things  that  were  contained  in  the  ark  and  df 
sired  his  wife  to  breed  up  the  infant,  and  she  ordered  the  nurse  of  he 
own  child  Gandalin  to  suckle  him.'  This  is  the  scene  which  is  en 
titled :  Gandales  toma  el  area  saea  elninnoy  lo  da  a  su  muger  a  criar.  Gandalq 
and  his  wife  are  shown  with  the  ark  between  them  and  the  child  i 
her  arms.  It  was  from  this  incident  that  he  became  known  as  th 
'Child  of  the  Sea,'  and  was  without  a  name,  for  the  parchment  Deal 
ing  his  name  was  preserved  unopened,  and  its  disclosure  was  mad 
only  at  a  dramatic  moment  in  the  leisurely  progress  of  this  involve 
and  typically  Spanish  romance. 

The  Child  of -the  Sea  grew  up  in  the  home  of  Gandales,  bin  his  w 
moval  to  the  royal  castle  came  about  because  of  the  event  illustrate,! 
in  the  central  compartment,  where  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  vision' 
Gandales,  was  struck  by  his  noble  bearing.  La  Reyna  muestra  a  si 
Donzellas  la  Fermosuray  Apertura  del  Donrjl  del  Mar.  'And  when  he  wa 


answered,  and  launch  him  down  the  stream,  and  belike 
he  may  escape.  Then  the  mother  took  him  in  her  arms 
and  wept  bitterly  over  him.  But  Darioleta  took  ink  and 
parchment  and  wrote  upon  it,  This  is  Amadis,  son  of  a 
king.  .  .  .  She  covered  the  parchment  with  wax  and  hung 
it  by  a  string  around  the  neck  of  the  babe,  and  Elisena 
fastened  on  the  string  the  ring  which  King  Perion  had 
given  her  at  his  departure.  Darioleta  then  placed  the 
infant  in  the  ark,  and  laid  his  father's  sword  beside  him. 
This  done,  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and  placed  it  in  the 
river,  commending  it  to  God.  The  tide  ran  strong  and 
soon  carried  the  ark  into  the  sea.  .  .  .'  The  maiolica 
painter  has  shown  Darioleta  lowering  the  ark  on  a  rope 
while  the  distraught  Elisena  watches  from  another 
window.  The  second  illustration  (upper  right)  treats  of 
the  immediate  sequel.  'Now  the  dawn  appeared,  and 
it  pleased  God  that  there  was  a  knight  of  Scotland  sail- 
ing on  that  sea,  returning  from  the  Lesser  Britain  to  his 
country,  with  his  wife,  who  had  been  newly  delivered  of 
a  son  called  Gandalin.  The  morning  was  both  calm  and 
clear,  whereby  the  Knight  Gandales  saw  the  ark  floating 
among  the  waves,  and  he  ordered  the  mariners  to  put 


mm 


No.  VII.— ENEA  VICO'S  ENGRAVING  OF  THE  RAPE  (IE  HI  PPODAM I A  \  OF  THE  liATTt 
OF  LA  PITHS  f~  CENTAURS,  USED  BY  THE  MAIOLICA  PAINTERS  AS  A  RAPE  "/   ll  ELS 


No.  VI.— INTERIOR  OF  THE  URBINO  CISTERN  ABOVE,  PAINTED  WITH 
THE  RAPE  OF  HELEN,  BASED  ON  AN  ENGRAVING  OF  1542  BY  ENEA  VICO 


seven  years  old,  King  Languines  and  his  queen  and  household,  pas 
ing  through  his  kingdom  from  one  town  to  another,  came  to  the  cast 
of  Gandales.  ...  It  fortuned  that  the  queen  w  as  lodged  in  one  of  tl 
highest  apartments  of  the  castle,  and  looking  from  her  window  si 
saw  the  children  at  play  with  their  bows  and  among  them  remarki 
the  Child  of  the  Sea  for  his  shapeliness  and  beauty  and  he  was  bett 
clad  than  his  companions  of  whom  he  looked  like  the  lord.  The  quen 
called  to  her  ladies  and  damsels,  Come  2nd  see  the  fairest  creatu* 
that  ever  was  seen!  ' 

At  the  court  of  Languines  he  grew  up.  and  to  that  court  came  tl 
Princess  Oriana,  the  heroine  of  the  romance,  to  whom  Amadis  w. 
all  his  life  devoted  with  a  touching  singleness  of  heart.  In  the  seen 
at  the  lower  left,  Sine  el  Donzel  el  del  Alar  a  su  Oriana  di  copa,  the  Chi; 
of  the  Sea  is  serving  Oriana  with  a  cup,  for  he  had  been  appoint* 
by  the  queen  as  the  special  attendant  of  the  little  princess.  She  ha 
come  to  the  court  with  her  father,  Lisuarte  of  Denmark  and  his  wi 
Brisena,  on  their  way  to  receive  the  crown  of  Britain.  'The  Child 
the  Sea  was  now  twelve  years  old.  but  in  stature  and  size  he  seemt 
fifteen,  and  he  served  the  queen;  but  now  that  Oriana  was  there,  tl 
queen  gave  the  Child  of  the  Sea  that  he  should  serve  her,  and  Oriai 
said  that  it  pleased  her.  and  that  w  ord  which  she  said  the  Child  ke) 
in  his  heart  so  that  he  never  lost  it  from  his  memory,  and  in  all  h 
life  he  was  never  weary  of  serving  her.  .  .  . ' 

The  last  design  on  this  plate  relates  to  an  event  of  mystical  charact 
which  introduces  two  characters  in  this  tale  who  suggest  counterpai 
in  the  Arthurian  cycle,  Merlin  and  Morgan  le  Fay.  Urganda  is  tru 
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VIII. — LUSTRKD  PLATE  BY  GIORGIO  ANDRKOLI  OF  GUBBIO  :  BORDER"  "  No.  IX. — LUSTRED  PLATE  BY  GIORGIO  ANDRFOLI  OE  GUBBIO  ■  SIGNED  AND 
"SIGN  OF  IRIS  WITH  HER  RAINBOW,  FROM  MARC  ANTONIO'S  QUOS  EGO  DATED  1526  :  SHOWING  VENUS  IN  HER  CAR,  FROM  MARC  ANTONIO'S  PR  INT 


lister  of  the  latter,  with  her  strange  transformations  and  oracular 
onouncements,  and  she  appears  and  reappears  at  intervals,  to  speak 
Tew  prophetic  sentences  and  vanish.  She  is  seen  here  with  a  hermit 
whom  she  is  showing  two  dragons  in  the  sky.  Urganda  la  Desconocida 
uestra  al  Hermitano  en  el  aria  dos  serpietas  v  senifica  a  Amadis  y  Galaor. 
"ganda  has  said  to  the  hermit '.  .  . 
at  from  Lesser  Britain  should  come 
ro  dragons,  who  should  hold  their 
■  ay  in  Gaul,  and  their  hearts  in 
"eat  Britain;  and  from  hence  they 
ould  go  to  devour  the  beasts  of 
her  countries.  .  .  .'  They  signified 
iiadisand  his  brother  Galaor,  both 
whom  had  grown  up  away  from 
eir  parents  and  without  knowing 
eir  identity.  Urganda  prophesied 
the  time  when  Amadis  had  just 
en  made  a  knight  by  Perion,  al- 
ough  without  either  knowing  their 
l/n  close  relationship.  The  sword 
lich  had  been  in  the  ark  with  him 
d  been  restored  to  him  by  Gan- 
les,  and  the  ring  and  parchment 
well.  But  Perion  did  not  recog- 
ze  his  sword,  nor  see  the  ring,  and 
parchment  remained  unopened 
it,  significantly  for  the  develop- 
ent  of  the  plot,  Oriana  took  it  for 
r  own,  she  having  been  present 
ien  they  were  delivered. 
The  story  continues  in  the  scenes 
ustrated  on  the  companion  dish 
ustrated  in  No.  ii.  At  the  upper 
t  is  shown  the  combat  between 
nadis  and  King  Abies  of  Ireland, 
e  enemy  of  King  Perion,  who  has 
vaded  his  country.  The  title  reads, 
Donzel  Haca  Batalla  con  el  Rey  Abies. 
ie  Child  of  the  Sea  proposed  that 
ey  should  decide  the  issue  by  single 


No.  X— MARCANTONIO  RAIMONDI'S  QUOS  EGO,  SHOWING  NEPTUNE 
STILLING   THE   TEMPEST  IN  A   FRONTISPIECE   TO  THE  AENEID 


combat:  'You  are  my  enemy  for  what  I  have  done  this  day,  and  I 
yours  for  the  wrong  you  have  done  this  land.  It  is  not  reasonable  that 
any  others  than  ourselves  should  suffer.  Let  the  battle  be  between  you 
and  me,  and  presently,  if  you  will,  only  let  neither  side  stir  until  the 
end.  So  let  it  be,  said  Abies.  So  he  called  ten  of  his  best  knights, 

who,  with  ten  knights  of  the  Child's 
party,  were  appointed  to  keep  the 
field.  .  .  .  The  townsmen  and  those 
of  the  host  placed  themselves  where 
they  might  best  see  the  combat.  The 
lists  were  marked  out  and  scaffold- 
ing erected  around  them.  Then  they 
laced  on  their  helmets.  The  battle 
between  them  was  cruel.  .  .  .  They 
sliced  away  the  shields,  and  battered 
the  helmets,  and  hewed  away  the 
harness.  .  .  .'  Abies  was  overcome 
but  not  immediately  slain,  and  was 
permitted  respite  to  make  peace  with 
his  Maker  before  yielding  up  the 
ghost.  The  Child  left  the  field  to  be 
met  by  the  damsel  of  Denmark, 
Oriana's  messenger,  who  came  to 
bring  the  parchment  on  which  she 
had  in  the  meantime  discovered  that 
his  name  was  written.  The  scene  in 
which  he  receives  this  vital  informa- 
tion is  shown  at  the  upper  right, 
and  in  the  detail,  No.  iii:  Mientras 
solnia  el  Donzel  a  la  Ciutad  la  Donzella 
de  Danemarca  se  de  la  Carta  de  su  Senora. 
He  had  not  yet  learned,  however, 
who  were  his  parents.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  denouement,  and  thit  is 
brought  about  in  theincident  pi  es  t 
at  the  lower  right.  At  the  cour  of 
Perion  was  the  Princess  Melicia,  he 
daughter  of  Perion  and  Elisena  and 
therefore  the  sister  of  the  Child  of  the 
Sea.  One  day  he  met  Melicia  crying 
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(Continued  from  page  47) 

optics  and  the  spectrum  had  nothing  of  the  casual  or  accidental,  as 
was  the  case  with  most  of  the  Impressionists.  Early  in  his  career  he 
came  upon  Chevreul's  De  la  lot  du  contraste  simidtane  des  couleurs  et  de 
Vassortiment  des  objets  colorie's,  and  this  helped  him  to  formulate  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  his  method.  But  to  look  upon  his  art  as  a  mechanical 
application  of  a  scientific  thesis  is  wrong.  He  effected  a  union  of 
science  and  art  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  One  feels  about  Seurat 
that  had  he  not  become  preoccupied  with  this  method  he  could  have 
used  another  just  as  well,  for  what  is  apparent  in  him  is  vision,  sen- 
sitivity, and  a  command  of  plastic  form.  Had  he  been  granted  some 
thirty  years  of  painting  instead  often  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have 
enriched  contemporary  art  immeasurably. 

Seurat  painted  important  figure  compositions — La  Grande  Jatte  at 
the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  Le  Chahut  of  the  Kroller-Muller  collection, 
La  Baignade  in  the  National  Gallery,  Millbank,  and  Les  Poseuses  of  the 
Barnes  Foundation,  Merian,  Pennsylvania.  Yet  the  greater  number 
of  his  works  were  some  twenty  or  thirty  paintings  of  harbours  and 
ports,  which  he  came  to  know  during  his  period  of  military  service. 
Among  these  are  Honfleur,  L Hospice  et  le  Phare,  painted  in  1886,  and 
views  of  Port-en-Bessin,  painted  in  1890.  These  were  subjects  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  his  temperament  and  genius.  The  expanse  of  such  a 
view  over  the  harbour  with  light  effects  augmented  and  modified  by 
the  water  was  endlessly  fascinating  to  him,  and  particularly  he  de- 
lighted in  those  fascinating  obelisks,  the  lighthouses,  which  he  painted 
with  such  loving  care.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  drawn  outlines,  each 
form  is  made  to  emerge  as  a  mass  from  the  background,  until  the 
boundary  line  becomes  a  thing  of  exquisite  refinement,  more  tenuous 
and  clear  than  any  line  of  pencil,  pen  or  brush  could  possibly  be. 

Seurat  was  born  in  Paris  and  died  there,  and  his  education  in  art 
was  the  formal  education  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  with  the  usual 
concurrent  study  at  the  Louvre,  where,  like  so  many  before  and  after 
him,  he  had  admired  the  work  of  Poussin.  Among  nineteenth-century 
artists  he  divided  his  admiration  between  two  so  unlike  as  Ingres  and 
Delacroix.  His  decade  of  work  began  in  1881  with  his  taking  of  a 
studio  alone,  and  so  intensively  did  he  apply  himself  that  he  weakened 
his  health  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  an  easy  victim  to  pneumonia 
in  1 89 1.  In  1883  he  was  making  the  sketches  that  he  used  in  La 
Baignade  at  the  National  Gallery,  after  which  he  began  on  the  in- 
numerable sketches  that  were  used  in  the  many-peopled  view  of  a 
Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Grande  Jatte.  He  was  at  Honfleur  in  1886, 
later  at  Port-en-Bessin  and  Le  Crotoy,  always  working,  and  finally, 
in  1 89 1,  the  year  of  his  death,  at  Gravelines,  so  that  the  painting 
illuslrated  represents  the  final  phase  of  his  development. 
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for  a  ring  she  had  lost  which  belonged  to  her  father.  'I  will  give  you 
another  as  good,  said  (he  Child,  and  he  gave  her  one  from  his  finger. 
She  looked  at  it  and  cried,  this  is  the  one  I  lost.  Not  so,  said  he.  Then 
it  is  tin-  one  in  the  world  most  like  it.  So  much  the  better.  You  may 
give  it  for  the  other.  .  .  .  The  King  awoke  and  asked  his  daughter  for 
the  rine.  Then  she  gave  him  the  same  she  had  of  the  prince,  which  he 
put  on  t)  linking  it  was  his  own,  but  presently  he  saw  his  own  where 
Melicia  dropped  it  and  taking  it  up  compared  it  with  the  other, 
which  he  nu  n  saw  was  the  one  he  had  given  Elisena  and  which  she 
told  him  when  he  enquired  for  it  had  been  lost.  He  demanded  of  the 
little  girl  how  she  came  by  that  ring,  and  she  who  was  much  afraid 
of  him  told  him  what  had  happened.'  Perion  confronts  Elisena  with 
the  ring  which  he  had  left  with  her  as  a  token  of  their  betrothal.  She 
then  confessed  what  had  been  done  to  their  child  and  Perion  realized 
that  the  Child  of  the  Sea  was  their  son.  The  next  step  in  the  unravel- 
ling of  the  plot  is  seen  at  the  lower  left.  'With  that  they  went  into  his 
chamber,  whom  they  found  sleeping  .  .  .  the  King  took  the  Child's 
sword,  which  was  at  the  bed's  head,  and  looking  at  it  he  knew  it  well. 
Then  Elisena  took  the  Child  by  the  arm,  and  wakened  him  who  woke 
in  wonder  and  asked  her  why  she  wept.  Oh!  said  she,  whose  son 


art  thou?  So  help  me  God,  I  know  not,  for  by  great  hap  J  u 
found  in  the  sea!  The  queen  fell  at  his  feet  hearing  him.  .  .  .  \ 
son,  quoth  she,  you  see  your  parents!  '  El  Rey  Perion  y  la  Rex 
Elisena  estan  Mirando  la  Epada  del  Donzel y  Duerme. 

The  central  scene  bears  the  same  title  as  the  first  on  this  dish,  ca 
ing  it  the  battle  of  Abies  and  Amadis,  but  it  seems  an  error  on  ( 
part  of  the  letterer  who  laboriously  inscribed  the  same  lilies  on  wh 
are  obviously  two  different  combats  among  the  almost  endless  list 
engagements  in  which  Amadis,  as  the  very  flower  of  chivalry,  w 
perpetually  involved.  Of  his  many  exploits  might  be  mentioned  H, 
fight  with  his  own  brother  Galaor,  both  unknown  to  eac  h  other,  b 
this  took  place  in  a  forest  and  assuming  that  the  decorator  was  I 
careful  to  be  accurate  as  when  he  placed  the  'scaffolding'  aroui- 
Abies  and  Amadis  from  which  their  followers  look  on  (as  is  actual1 
shown  in  the  first  illustration  on  this  dish),  then  the  scene  in  the  cenli 
is  certainly  the  battle  with  the  wicked  Dardan.  This  took  place  I 
the  capital  of  King  Lisuarte  of  Britain,  Vindilosora  (Windsor),  ai 
the  architectural  background  is  that  of  a  noble  city.  'Before  the  ho" 
of  tierce  (nine  in  the  morning)  it  was  evident  that  Dardan's  for* 
failed,  though  Amadis  was  nothing  abated  of  his  strength,  only  I 
horse  was  faint,  and  Dardan's  also  stumbled,  and  he,  thinking  to  ha 
the  advantage  on  foot,  said  to  Amadis,  Knight,  our  horses  fail  us  ft 
fatigue;  if  we  were  on  foot  I  should  soon  conquer  thee;  and  A  mat 
answered,  Alight  then!  though  a  knight  should  never  leave  his  hoi 
while  he  can  sit  on  it.  Then  alighting  they  both  took  what  of  thi 
shields  remained,  and  assailed  each  other  more  fiercely  than  hefot' 
.  .  .'  This  concluding  incident  ended  in  the  customary  victory. 

The  predominance  of  blue  and  yellow,  on  which  the  Italian  potfo 
chiefly  depended  for  their  colour  palette,  is  a  singular  attraction  1 
Urbino  wares.  There  is  an  effective  use  of  black,  cither  as  outline 
as  part  of  the  design,  and  there  are  white  touches  in  the  high-ligm 
The  blue  is  generally  very  deep  and  brilliant,  and  the  drawing 
naturalistic.  Surface  unevenness  is  ignored,  and  the  design  sweev 
over  impossible  obstacles,  as  in  the  interior  of  the  large  two-hand! 
bowl  formerly  in  the  Morgan  collection,  illustrated  in  Nos.  v  and  ^ 
the  latter  showing  the  interior  and  the  manner  in  which  the  desi;l 
is  carried  up  the  sides.  The  brilliant  blues  of  the  sky,  the  dark  hli 
green  of  the  foliage,  black  trunks  of  trees,  the  grey  serpent  hand 
dotted  with  black  and  bound  with  yellow  ribbon,  and  the  yellows  ai 
browns  of  the  landscape  are  exceedingly  effective,  while  there  is  1 
brilliant  glaze  of  extraordinary  purity.  This  is  the  result  of  the  use  ' 
the  marzacotto,  the  additional  glaze  produced  of  burned  wine  lees  aH 
sand,  added  after  the  design  was  painted  and  before  the  final  firii* 
which  gave  added  depth  to  the  colours. 

The  interior  shows  the  Rape  of  Helen  after  the  print  by  Enea  Vi<| 
which  is  described  by  Bartsch  as  showing  the  Battle  of  Lapiths  a4 
Centaurs  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous  and  Hippodamia  and  the  abdr< 
tion  of  the  latter  by  the  Centaur  Eurytus.  Yasari,  who  mistaken 
attributed  the  design  to  II  Rosso,  called  it  a  Rape  of  Helen,  and  wh 
the  figures  in  the  original  engraving.  No.  vii.  suggest  neither  Cental* 
nor  Paris,  this  somewhat  enigmatic  print  was  evidently  used  by 
pottery  decorators  for  a  Rape  of  Helen  as  is  proved  by  a  plate  in  the  V"' 
toria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  575  of  Bernard  Rackham's  Catalog 
of  1940),  which  shows  the  same  design  as  our  bowl  and  is  entitle 
Chorne  Paris  Rapi  Elena  al  Iltenpio.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  e 
graver  has  used  as  his  model  for  the  horses  the  mighty  steeds  1 
Castor  and  Pollux  on  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

The  dependence  of  the  maiolica  decorator  on  contemporary  e 
gravings  is  further  represented  in  the  Blumenthal  collection  by  t\ 
plates  by  Giorgio  Andreoli  of  Gubbio.  One  from  the  Morgan  coll* 
tion,  No.  viii,  and  the  other  from  that  of  Baron  Adolphe  de  Rot! 
child,  No.  ix.  are  especially  interesting  in  uniting  elements  from  t\ 
halves  of  the  same  design.  The  original  is  found  on  Marcantor 
Raimondi's  Quos  Ego,  probably  after  Giulio  Romano.  The  part  tak 
by  the  maiolica  decorator  forms  the  upper  section  of  the  design,  wh 
the  centre  shows  Neptune  stilling  the  tempest  and  uttering  the  spee 
beginning  with  the  words  that  give  this  motif  its  name.  'Quos  ego-, 
motos  praestat  componere  fluctus.' 

Photographs  are  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  Metropc 
tan  Museum  of  Art. 


fHE    CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN 

I  CONDUCTED    BY    THE  EDITOR 

I  E  UNREST  IN  THE  ARTS 

j EVERTING  to  some  notes  we  had 
\J  written  last  midsummer,  we  came, 
\  \jather  surprisedly,  upon  the  follow- 
|.  which  in  view  of  the  riot  caused  by  the 
■  ;nt  demonstration  of  the  'art'  of  Picasso 

I I  Matisse  at  South  Kensington  and  else- 
pere,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to 
fjlish. 

I  That  our  planet  has  been  seized  by  some 
|nt  force  and  violently  shaken  up  is  ob- 
wus.  Perhaps,  like  a  watch,  it  was  running 
Ivn,  and  the  all-wise  Deity  administered 
a  shaking  as  a  lesson  to  slackers  and  slum- 
D  crs.  The  minds  of  all  men  (saving  only  a 
I'  who  are  always  the  earth's  pole-stars  in 
I  e  of  turmoil)  are  in  ferment.  Everywhere 
Strife.  All  the  arts  are  affected.  Looking 
I  k  across  the  centuries,  progress  seemed 
I  travel  towards  a  more  or  less  clearly 
1  ited  target  without  being  constantly  dc- 
I  ted.  This  possibly  is  a  superficial  view, 
I  ised  by  distance's  enchantment,  but  now- 

lys  nobody  has  any  target.  There  is  no 

ftr  vision :  nobody  knows  precisely  what 

is  aiming  at  or  what  is  his  real  objective, 
he  knows  is  that  he  wants  something 

lly,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he 

nts  it  without  the  pains  of  earning  it. 

ndy  ideologues  have  encouraged  him  to  Salisbury  cathedral  from  the  bishops  garden  by  John  constable,  R.A. :  V.  and  a.  museum 
>ect  too  much  for  too  little.  There  is  a 

nand  for  'short  cuts'  to  fame.  The  young  artist  has  been  directed  Constable  blossoms  afresh,  a  heartening  sight  after  an  obscuration  of 
ook  to  the  State  for  support.  Those  who  honestly  strive  and  work       fully  six  years.  We  except  a  few  momentary  appearances  in  the 

carped  at  and  abused.  The  planners  for  the  betterment  of  human       auction  rooms  and  the  showing  of  one  or  two  pictures  lor  a  short 

and  better  building  provoke  nothing  but  vilification.  The  creative        period  at  the  National  Gallery, 
list  of  proved  ability,  in  whatever  sphere  he  toils  for  humanity,  John  Constable,  Nature's  first  painter-in-ordinary,  it  was,  who 

wamped  by  hordes  of  self-appointed  and  disgruntled  critics.  In  throwing  open  the  studio  windows  saying  'Behold  your  mistress!' 
sequ  ence  to-day  the  arts  are  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  invoked  the  prime  decree  'Fiat  Lux  /'  And  there  was  Light.  Of  all 
leral  destructiveness  has  been  an  encouragement  to  child  crime.  painters,  the  man  who  first  grappled  with  six-foot  canvases  in  the 
e  destroyers  offer  nothing  constructive  in  its  place.  In  this  gigantic  open  air  deserves  to  be  accounted  the  creator  of  modern  landscape 
t-Heap  which  some  Power  has  stirred  up  with  a  big  stick,  every-  art.  What  these  canvases  must  have  looked  like  to  the  astonished  eyes 
ere  is  confusion.  of  the  generation  who  first  beheld  them,  in  the  pristine  brilliancy  of 

It  is  the  fashion  to-day  to  decry  technique,  and  to  regard  virtuosity  their  paint,  can  only  be  imagined.  We  know  that  his  professional 
1  crime,  particularly  by  the  incompetent.  One  can  make  a  reputa-  brethren  and  the  critics  alike  were  highly  disconcerted,  hostile  even, 
a  as  a  great  artist  overnight,  simply  by  shock  tactics.  To  paint  a  and  that  Constable's  devotion  to  the  truths  he  had  discovered  worked 
rse  picture  than  has  ever  been  painted  before  is  acclaimed  as  the  to  his  own  detriment.  But  what  was  his  financial  loss  was  our  uncount- 
1-mark  of  genius.  Painters  pride  themselves  on  having  no  tradition  able  gain.  And  it  must  be  accredited  to  the  French  painters  of  his 
i  raise  an  indecent  clamour  for  unbridled  licence,  cloaking  it  under        day  that  they  were  the  first  to  recognize  his  genius  and  the  first  to 

flattering  demand  for  ''self-expression."  As  a  witty  colleague  has       profit  by  it. 
<erved  "Art  criticism  has  become  a  game  of  blind-man's  bluff."  In  the  present  Exhibition,  the  whole  of  the  Museum's  extensive 

Can  "this  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight"  prove  salutary?  To  collections  of  works  by  Constable,  in  oil,  water-colour,  pencil  and 
k  a  solution  in  physical  excitement  is  as  fruitless  as  it  is  wearisome,  chalk,  are  on  show  in  a  single  gallery,  affording  an  unrivalled  lesson 
i  anyway  it  is  the  pursuit  of  Fata  Morgana.  Is  there  any  consolation  in  the  art  of  landscape  painting.  These  include  the  splendid  gift  of 
be  looked  for,  any  ultimate  and  more  happy  issue  out  of  this  uni-  1888  by  Miss  Isabel  Constable,  the  painter's  daughter,  the  six-foot 
sal  affliction  ?  Stability  in  human  affairs  need  not  mean  stagnation.  sketches  for  The  Hay  Wain  and  The  Leaping  Horse  and  the  fine  examples 
t  "Look  before  you  leap"  still  holds  good.'  from  the  Sheepshanks  and  Vaughan  Bequests.  They  are  being  shown 

for  the  first  time  without  glass  and  the  drawings  and  oil  sketches  have 
been  newly  mounted  and  framed  for  the  occasion.  Where  necessar- 
UNSTABLE  THE  PERENNIAL  surface  dust  has  been  removed  and  the  faintest  touch  of  mas  c 

varnish  applied  as  a  reviver.  The  result  has  been  a  revelation  of  th  .  ir 
)URGED  of  the  monstrosities  which  so  lately  defaced  Room  41  at       freshness  and  beauty.  Never  have  they  been  seen  to  greater  advan- 

the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  the  same  walls  now  reflect  one  tage.  Constable's  oil-paintings  are  the  first  ever  made  which  flash  and 
the  greatest  glories  of  English  art.  This  spring  the  genius  of  John       gleam  with  dew  and  reflect  the  sun's  rays. 
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What  makes  Constable's  work  so  satis- 
fying is  his  profound  and  obvious  convic- 
tion. Here  is  no  reliance  on  faked  effect, 
freakish  brush-work  or  deceptive  conjuring, 
which  take  the  eye  from  the  painter's  hon- 
esty of  interpretation.  One's  mind  is  arrested 
and  held  by  the  forceful  presentation  of  the 
subject,  every  brush  mark,  however  rapidly 
applied,  being  fully  considered  and  fraught 
with  meaning.  This  is  in  opposition  to  the 
'artiness'  of  the  countless  number  of  land- 
scapes we  see  only  to  forget  immediately. 
The  reason  is  because  their  painters  have 
no  fixed  objective  in  their  minds,  no  con- 
viction, nor  interest  beyond  the  hope  of  a 
purchaser  for  their  productions.  They  are 
so  much  dead  paint. 


CONSTABLE  AS  WRITER  AND 
COMMENTATOR 

AS  well  as  teaching  us  how  to  paint, 
Constable  teaches  us  how  to  write 
about  painting.  In  his  correspondence 
there  is  none  of  the  tortured  art-jargon  of 
the  modern  small-Fry,  a  cloak  to  cover 
ignorance.  The  promoters  of  the  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensington  have  done  well  to 

display  excerpts  from  Constable's  letters  and  observations  upon  art 
and  Nature.  His  use  of  language  was  as  direct  as  his  use  of  paint,  and 
forms  a  perfect  counterpart  to  it.  His  sterling  honesty  and  love  of 
truth  forbid  any  concealment  of  his  thought  and  purpose,  and  herein 
lies  the  value  of  his  teaching.  There  is  no  ambiguity,  pretentious- 
ness nor  sophistry  of  any  kind.  What  an  example  of  integrity  to  this 
present  age! 

Constable's  letters  are  the  richest,  most  personal  and  revealing 
about  his  character  and  his  art  we  have,  and  stand  with  those  of  Van 
Gogh  as  the  best  written  by  any  member  of  his  profession.  They  are 
full  of  concentrated  wisdom,  clarity  of  thought,  and  remain  an 
inspiration  to  all  young  painters,  who  are  not  above  'noting'  them. 


THE  LEAPING  HORSE  :  SIX-FOOT  STUDY  FOR  THE  DIPLOMA  GALLERY  PICTURE  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


DEDHAM  MILL  W  ITH  LOCK  AM)  (  Hl'RCIl  :  SIGNED,  AND  DATED  1820    VI<  TORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSE' 


In  1 8 1 8,  when  the  painter  was  forty-two,  and  when,  as  Leslie  sal 
'his  art  was  never  more  perfect,  perhaps  never  so  perfect  as  at  til 
period  of  his  life,'  his  biographer  wrote,  'I  have  before  noticed  tlJ 
what  are  commonly  called  warm  colours  are  not  necessary  to  prodv 
the  impression  of  warmth  in  landscape;  and  this  picture  (a  snu 
View  from  Hamfistead  Heath)  affords,  to  me,  the  strongest  possible  pdJ 
of  the  truth  of  this.  The  sky  is  of  the  blue  of  an  English  summer  d;l 
with  large,  but  not  threatening,  clouds  of  a  silvery  whiteness.  Xl 
distance  is  of  a  deep  blue,  and  the  near  trees  and  grass  of  the  fresh  J 
green,  for  Constable  could  never  consent  to  parch  the  verdure-l 
nature  to  obtain  warmth'  .  .  .  'Vet  I  know  no  picture  in  which  ll 
mid-day  heat  of  Midsummer  is  so  admirably  expressed.'  In  a  foJ 
note  Leslie  further  reminds  us  that  'ifJ 
summer  landscape,  they  (warm  coloul 
can  only  have  place  in  very  small  pi  op  I 
tions,  excepting  at  the  rising  and  the  settJ 
of  the  sun,  the  coolest  hours  of  the  dJ 
This  is  a  truth  never  appreciated  bef»| 
Constable's  day.  As  one  evidence,  ii.l 
mately  personal,  of  Constable's  worshijJJ 
Nature,  his  gratitude  and  his  piety,  \ 
wrote  to  his  wife  in  May  1819.  'Everythtl 
seems  full  of  blossom  of  some  kind,  and] 
every  step  I  take,  and  on  whatever  obj. 
I  turn  my  eyes,  that  sublime  express^ 
of  the  Scriptures,  "I  am  the  resurrectiJ 
and  the  life"  seems  as  if  uttered  near  nrj 
The  Museum  authorities  deserve  our  wal 
thanks  for  this  magnificent  display. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE 
PILGRIM  TRUST 

ONE  of  the  'shining  good  deeds'  in  t 
distracted  world,  done,  one  may  & 
almost  by  stealth,  so  modest  was  its  auth 
was  the  Foundation  of  The  Pilgrim  Tn 
which  has  just  passed  its  fifteenth  year, 
was  in  1930,  when  Britain  was  not  in  v< 
good  fettle,  that  the  late  Edward  Stepr 
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•PER  STORY  OK  THK  MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS'  H ALL,  YORK  :  THE  FIFTEI 
MBERS  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED  W  ITH  THE  HELP  OF  A  DONATION  FROM  THE  P 


rkness,  moved  by  her  distresses  and  wishing  to  prove  his  devo- 
on  to  the  land  from  which  he  drew  his  descent,  came  here  with 
generous  ferment  stirring  in  his  mind.  He  called  together  a  handful 
English  friends  and  invested  them  with  the  disposal  of  two  million 
unds  sterling,  'to  be  used  for  some  of  Britain's  most  urgent  needs,' 
their  free  and  unrestricted  discretion,  desiring  only  that  his  name 
ould  not  appear  in  the  transaction.  So  The  Pilgrim  Trust  was  born, 
name  being  the  happy  invention  of  the  donor's  wife. 
The  two  main  purposes  of  the  Trust  are  'social  service'  and  'the 
eservation  of  national  treasurer'  and  the  fourteenth  report  (un- 
oidably  delayed  in  publication)  shows  how  faithfully  the  admini- 
ators   have  executed   their  self-imposed  tasks, 
nong  good  works  recently  undertaken  by  the  Trus- 
s,  that  readers  of  The  Connoisseur  will  beparticu- 
ly  interested  in,  are  the  grant  towards  the  cleans- 
j  and  reparation  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Ely  Cathe- 
il  and  the  ultimate  publication  of  Professor  E.  W. 
istram's  monumental  work  English  Mediaeval  Wall 
inting:  The  Twelfth  Century,  issued  from  the  Oxford 
liversity  Press,  which  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
osidy  from  the  Trustees.  Another  praiseworthy 
:d,  which  has  been  reported  in  our  columns,  was 
•  Recording  Britain  scheme.  This  had  a  two-fold 
n — to  place  on  the  national   records  paintings 
d  drawings  of  buildings  and  such  landscapes  of 
irked  and  typical  character  as  are  likely  to  be 
spt  away  in  the  inevitable  changes  fast  taking 
ice,  and  to  help  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  meri- 
ious  but  needy  artists.  One  notable  contribution 
vards  the  arts  was  the  allocation  of  £25,000  in 
:  first  black-out  winter  of  the  war  to  the  Com- 
ttee  for  the  Encouragement  of  Music  and  the  Arts 
er  the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Macmillan,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Trust. 

ur  photographs  show  the  interior  of  the  fifteenth- 
tury  two-story  Merchant  Adventurers'  Hall  in 
rk  City,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Tudor  oak- 
rk  and  the  oldest  surviving  Merchants'  Hall  in 
gland.  Towards  the  heavy  cost  of  repair  and 
servation  of  the  ancient  timbers  from  the  ravages       UNDERCROFT  OF 


of  the  death-watch  beetle  the  Trustees  contributed 
the  sum  of  £ 1,750.  Fortunately  the  hall  has  escaped 
the  enemy  bombs.  A  grant  of  £1,000  has  recently 
been  made  towards  the  £1,500  necessary  to  replace 
the  famous  glass  at  Fairford  Church,  Gloucester,  too 
precious  to  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  mercy  of 
the  air  raiders.  The  supervision  of  this  delicate  opera- 
tion has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Webbe.  The 
Trustees  also  helped  the  East  Mailing  Research 
Station  to  acquire  the  very  beautiful  Queen  Anne 
mansion  of  Bradbourne,  once  the  seat  of  the  Twis- 
dens,  baronets  of  Bradbourne,  Kent.  One  of  the 
Trust's  greater  works  was  the  allocation  of  no  less  a 
sum  than  £50,000  towards  the  required  amount  of 
over  £100,000  for  the  salving  and  preservation  of 
Durham  Castle.  We  give  an  illustration  of  the  tablet 
designed  by  Mr.  Laurence  A.  Turner  and  placed 
in  Durham  Castle  to  record  the  event. 

The  generous  benefactor's  intentions  have  been 
interpreted  widely  enough  to  embrace  aids  to 
educational  institutions,  welfare  centres,  training 
colonies,  King  George's  Fund  for  Sailors,  premiums 
for  designs  for  the  new  Crystal  Palace,  research  in 
Criminal  Law,  ecclesiastical  libraries  and  records, 
ihe  Zoological  Society  of  London  and  the  restoration 
of  Brantwood,  Ruskin's  last  home.  And  much  more 
has  been  done  through  the  beneficence  of  that 
self-effacing  personality  whose  guiding  principle 
through  life  was  to  use  his  wealth  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind.  Such  unforgettable  acts  do  more  than 
most  to  cement  that  sense  of  kinship  between  the  English-speaking 
peoples — a  kinship  on  which  their  future  existence  may  well  depend. 


BRITAIN  AS  A  EUROPEAN  ART  CENTRE 

ON  the  28th  of  September,  Sir  Charles  Tennyson,  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Institute  of  Art  and  Design,  outlined  to  over  seventy 
representatives  of  the  Press  a  scheme,  which  if  adopted,  is  designed  to 
make  Britain  a  front-rank  Art  Centre  in  Europe  and  a  cultural  link 
between  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  into 


NTH  CENTURY 
[LGRIM  TRUST 


THS  MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS'  HALL,  YORK,  WITH  ENTRANCE  TO  CHAPEL 
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THE  PILGRIM  TRUST |  4 
established  by 
the  generous  benefaction  of 
an  American  ci^en  helped 
to  preserve  Durham  Castle 
from  imminent  destruction 
through  the  collapse  of  its 
*mp-        foundations.  —— 
ll        AD- 193O-I93O 

J  1  


TABLET  DESIGNED  BY  LAURENCE  A.  TURNER  AND  PLACED 
IN  DURHAM  CASTLE  TO  RECORD  THE  PILGRIM  TRUST  GIFT 
OF  £50,000  TOWARDS   ITS  REPAIR   AND    ITS  PRESERVATION 


any  unprofitable  competition  with  other  Continental  centres,  but  the  implic  atioj 
is 'that  Britain  should  take  the  lead  in  a  great  co-operative  effort  to  rebuild  tl 
cultural  life  of  Europe.'  This  effort  should  embrace  both  the  Fine  Arts 
the  Industrial  Arts.  The  following  seven  aims  were  promulgated:  (i)  To 
hance  the  prestige  of  British  Historic  Art  and  Architecture  and  make  l.ondr 
the  principal  Art  Distribution  Centre  of  the  world.  (2)  To  build  up  a  pre-emim 
prestige  for  contemporary  British  Art,  Architecture  and  Crafts.  (3)  To  creal 
similar  prestige  for  the  British  Industrial  Arts.  (4)  To  make  London  a  leadir 
Fashion  Centre.  (5)  To  acquire  an  International  Reputation  for  our  lead 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design.  (6)  To  provide  a  great  Exhibition  Centre  in  l.ondr 
and  (7)  To  create  a  central  department  of  Art  Publications  and  to  encoud 
Fine  Book  Production.  Details  of  these  propositions  have  been  published 
No.  10  of  the  Central  Institute  of  Arts  and  Design  (CI.A.D.)  Bulletin. 

Being  in  agreement  with'these  objects  and  having  been  impressed  with 
seething  activities  of  many  recent  propagandists  in  this  country,  we  addresse 
the  following  letter  to  the  Chairman  : 
■HI  B|  'Many  of  us  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  movement    to  make  Britain 

I  jgBHNHMHMHBHHBHHHHBHHHMMMHI  I  European  ^rt  Centn    1 1  is  an  effort  which  is  long  overdue  and  should  be  st 

ported  by  every  means  in  our  power.  The  capacity  of  our  people  for  art  proa 
tion  of  all  kinds  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  in  the  world,  but  unfortunate 
we  have  been  manoeuvred  into  a  habit  of  assenting  to  our  inferiority.  It 
been  noticeable  for  many  years,  that  while  we  offer  hospitality  to  artists  of; 
foreign  races  with  alacrity,  there  is  painfully  little  reciprocity  forthcoming  Iroi 
the  countries  of  Europe.  British  art  has  had  no  welcome  in  any  of  them.  On  the  other  hand  the  attitude  of  the  London  Art  Galleries  to-da 
might  well  dismay  the  British  artist  seeking  exhibition  space  in  his  homeland.  It  is  literally  swamped  by  the  foreign  product.  Invitata 
cards  to  view  these  alien  products  pour  in  upon  us,  while  the  home  artist,  often  of  superior  ability,  is  left  in  the  cold.  Some  of  these  strand 
indeed  exhibit  a  deplorable  standard.  So  are  false  reputations  made. 
The  same  thing  applies  in  these  days  of  paper  shortage  to  the  excessive 
production  of  foreign  books.  We  are  told  that  there  is  a  positive 
famine  in  British  books  abroad,  yet  publishers  here  seem  to  be  em- 
ployed in  an  undignified  scramble  to  see  who  can  attract  the  largest 
number  of  foreign  authors.  A  glance  at  the  "Times  Literary  Supple- 
ment" and  the  publishers'  catalogues  will  prove  this.  Why  this  extra- 
ordinary preference  for  foreign  goods  when  so  many  able  English 
authors  are  ignored?  One  has  grounds  for  suspicion  that  subtle  anti- 
British  propaganda  is  at  work.  The  desire  to  make  British  culture  take 
a  back  seat  unless  it  follows  in  the  wake  of  anything  alien,  is  prevalent 
among  our  pseudo-intellectuals,  and  makes  rare  sport  for  the  scoffers.' 
In  his  reply,  Sir  Charles  Tennyson  wrote: 

'Very  great  interest  was  expressed  in  the  C.I.A.D.'s  proposals,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  enquiry  as  to  the  relative  functions  of  the 
new  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain,  the  Council  of  Industrial  Design 
and  the  CI.A.D.  I  made  it  clear  that  the  CI.A.D.  is  an  entirely 
independent  body,  representing  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of  Britain 
and  having  no  less  than  6,000  individual  members  at  the  moment, 
besides  federating  all  the  important  Societies  representing  professional 
artists.  After  I  had  explained  the  position,  it  was  fully  agreed  that  the 
recent  creation  of  the  Arts  Council  under  Lord  Keynes,  the  Council  of 
Industrial  Design  under  Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  and  the  existence  of 
the  CI.A.D.  with  its  very  full  representation  of  artists,  should  provide 
excellent  machinery  for  carrying  out  our  ideas,  though  no  doubt 
assistance  would  be  needed  from  other  Government  Departments.  The 
Arts  Council,  as  you  no  doubt  know,  covers  not  only  the  plastic  arts, 
but  also  music  and  the  drama.  There  was  also  general  agreement  that 
Britain  siands  higher  in  the  arts  to-day  than  ever  before  in  her  history. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  Fine  Arts,  where  our  schools  of  painting 
and  drawing  are  particularly  vital  (one  might  refer,  for  example,  to 
the  War  Artists'  Exhibition  now  open  at  Burlington  House),  but  also 
to  music  in  which  our  modern  composers  can  compare  favourably 
with  any  school  in  the  world;  the  theatre  (witness  the  very  great 
success  of  the  Old  Vic  Company's  recent  visit  to  Paris,  where  I  am 
told  they  made  a  quite  remarkable  impression),  and  the  ballet.  In  this 
field  the  Old  Vic-Sadler's  Wells  Company  can  now  stand  comparison 
with  any  in  the  world.  British  artists  are  contributing  greatly  to  the 
outstanding  success  of  British  drama  and  ballet  through  the  design 
of  dresses,  scenery,  etc.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  film,  in 
which  we  have  made  great  strides  during  the  war,  not  only  in  the  docu- 
mentary field,  where  we  are  unrivalled,  but  also,  in  spite  of  extreme 
difficulties,  in  the  production  of  feature  pictures.  Perhaps  the  most 
outstanding  example  has  been  Henry  V,  to  which  British  artists  have 


KING  HAAKON  OF  NORWAY  .  PORTRAIT  BY  COW  AN  DOBSON  IN"  TK  . 
EXHIBITION  OF  HIS  WORK  AT  FROST  AND  REED'S  GALLERIES  IN  APR 
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adc  brilliant  contributions.  Very  great 
terest  was  expressed  in  the  reference 
ade  in  our  memorandum  to  the  need  for 
aking  London  a  leading  fashion  centre, 
any  speakers  emphasised  the  importance 

this  as  a  spearhead  in  the  export  trade 
id  as  developing  and  maintaining  a  high 
indard  of  design  in  fabrics  and  acces- 
ses. As  is  well  known,  the  fashion  trades 

Paris  co-operate  closely,  both  through 
ficial  organisations  and  by  a  kind  of 
ontaneous  activity  which  has  grown  up 
er  generations.  I  am  glad  to  say  there 
e  signs  of  a  movement  towards  co-opera- 
m  between  the  industries  and  the  fashion 
mses  in  this  country  to-day,  and  we  hope 

be  able  to  assist  in  the  development  of 
is.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  reference 

what  we  say  about  provincial  museums 
id  the  need  forsome  co-ordinating  scheme 
■  develop  these.  Particular  interest  was 
;pressed  in  the  suggestion  for  the  purchase 
'  great  town  and  country  houses  for  use  as 
lblic  museums.  As  you  may  imagine,  this 
ggestion  appealed  particularly  to  the 
f  presentatives  of  the  provincial  press.  As 
result  of  this  discussion  there  has  been  a 
try  widespread  reference  to  our  memor- 
ldum  in  the  press  all  over  the  country 
id  we  are  thinking  out  ways  of  following 
is  up.  Certainly  it  is  the  time  for  action 

t)w,  although  with  the  present  shortage  of  galleries  and  living 
xommodation  in  London  and  the  other  principal  cities  of  the 
>untry,  it  will  be  difficult  to  do  anything  very  effective  in  the  near 
Iture,  but  preparatory  work  should  not  be  deferred,  particularly  in 
ie  field  of  fashion.'  Sir  Charles  added  that  'an  excellent  beginning 
is  been  made,'  and  we  shall  look  forward  to  practical  and  valuable 
suits.  All  our  readers  will  approve  this  admirable  scheme. 


(R.  COWAN  DOBSON'S  PORTRAI  TS 

\  MOXG  English  portrait  painters  of  the  first  rank  to-day  Mr. 
V_t'owan  Dobson  holds  an  honoured  place  in  his  own  country 
id  moreover  is  one  of  the  few  who  can  boast  of  an  international 
putation.  The  exhibition  of  his  work,  which  opens  in  April  at 
[essrs.  Frost  and  Reed's  Galleries  at  41.  New  Bond  Street, 
ill  make  his  exceptional  merits  appreciated  by  a  still 
ider  public  and  will  gratify  all  those  who  regard  techni- 
il  accomplishment  allied  to  brilliant  characterization  as 
ie  hall-mark  of  a  good  portrait.  Mr.  Dobson's  record, 
nee  his  first  appearance  at  the  Royal  Academy  when 
his  teens,  has  been  one  of  unbroken  success,  and  in  the 
jinion  of  discerning  critics  and  lovers  of  fine  painting  he 
ands  as  a  worthy  representative  of  the  traditional  line 
great  English  portraitists  founded  by  Reynolds,  Gains- 
Drough  and  Romney  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
mtinued  almost  unbroken  in  the  best  of  our  time.  Our 
^production  of  his  portrait  of  King  Haakon  gives  a  better 
ea  of  his  method  of  approach  and  his  treatment  than 
iy  mere  description.  The  natural  dignity  and  humanity 
his  august  sitter  is  presented  without  the  spurious  and 
necessary  augmentations  of  pomp  and  circumstance. 


(ROME'S  SLATE  QUARRIES 

T  is  likely  that  the  importance,  the  full  greatness  of 
i.English  Landscape  painting,  has  not  even  yet  been 
^alized.  It  would  be  well  if  at  some  early  date  a  com- 


SLATE  QCARRIES  :  BY  JOHN'  CKOME  C.  1802  :  LENT  BY  THE  TATE  GALLERY  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY 


prehensive  Exhibition  devoted  entirely  to  this  aspect  of  Britain's 
achievement  in  the  arts  could  be  arranged,  first  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  then  sent  on  tour.  Some  of  the  outstanding  examples  are 
literally  'landmarks'  in  landscape  history.  These  should  be  chosen 
from  works  by  Gainsborough,  Wilson,  Turner,  Constable,  Bonington, 
Grome,  Cotman,  Cox,  de  Wint  and  others  down  to  Cecil  Lawson, 
Buxton  Knight  and  Wilson  Steer,  supplemented  by  an  extensive 
sclc  <  lion  of  water-colours  (Sandby,  Girtin,  etc.,  etc.).  Not  only 
would  such  a  demonstration  prove  highly  instructive,  but  the 
full  stature  of  the  English  School  might  then  be  appreciated  at  its 
worth.  One  of  these  'landmarks'  is  Crome's  magnificent  Slate  Qiiar- 
rieg,  brushed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Velazquez,  which  has  been  lent 
from  its  permanent  home  in  the  Tate  Gallery  (damaged  by  enemy 
action)  to  take  its  place  in  the  galaxy  of  masterpieces  now  showing  at 
the  National  Gallery.  It  was  painted  between  1802  and  1805. 


„Y  THE  DART  ■  WATER-COLOUR  BY  THE  LATE  ROBERT  WORTH INGTON  :  IN  THE  MEMOR- 
IAL  EXHIBIT!^ I  OF "  THE  ARTIST'S  LANDSCAPES  AT  THE  FINE  ART  SOCIETY'S  GALLERIES 
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THE  TERROR  BY  DA  Y — A  DAYLIGHT  RAID  ON  BREST  BY  THE  R.A.F.  WHILE  SCHARXHORST  AND  GNEI- 
SEN  AO  WERE  IN  DOCK  :  NORMAN  WILKINSON,  P.R.I.  :  NAVY  LEAGUE  EXHIBITION  AT  SUFFOLK  STRLLI 


ROBERT  WORTHINGTON,  SURGEON 
AND  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTER 

THE  exhibition  of  the  late  Robert  Worthington's  work  at  the 
Fine  Art  Society  should  establish  his  position  as  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  water-colour  painters.  Worthington  was  the  son  of  the 
late  A.  Mason  Worthington  and  was  born  in  1878  at  Saltaire  in  York- 
shire. After  Malvern,  Rugby  and  Cambridge,  he  proceeded  to  the 
London  Hospital  and  qualified  in  1904.  In  1909  he  became  F.R.C.S. 
and  won  renown  as  a  surgical  specialist,  first  as  surgical  registrar  and 
assistant  pathologist  at  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  and 
later  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  throat,  nose  and  ear  department. 

But  in  spite  of  this  responsible  career  Worthington  was  not  only 
critically  interested  in  all  the  arts,  but  was  an  executant  in  water- 
colour  painting  of  exceptional  merit.  It  was  probably  as  much  due  to 
his  knowledge  of  our  great  School  in  this  medium  as  to  his  own  gifts 
of  expression  that  his  work  is  so  good.  Worthington  knew  all  the  Old 
Masters  intimately,  and  possessed  a  fine  collection  of  their  drawings. 
Hence  he  developed  his  genius  on  the  traditional  lines.  Building  his 
own  style  on  what  was  incontestably  fine  he  was  able,  in  time,  to  add 
his  own  authentic  note  in  the  water-colour  method. 

Worthington  became  so  quick  in  seizing  upon  the  essentials  of  form 
and  colour,  and  organizing  them  into  a  pictorial  whole,  that  many  o 
his  later  water-colours  are  drawn  direct  with  the  brush,  discarding 
the  pencil  outline — a  most  difficult  thing  to  do.  Occasionally  he  would 
very  roughly  indicate  the  design  with  a  touch  of  raw  sienna.  He  pro- 
ceeded with  truly  'surgical'  precision  until  the  picture  was  finished  on 
the  spot.  If  one  can  achieve  such  a  style,  the  result  is  almost  invariably 
full  of  confidence  and  luminosity.  Like  Thomas  Collier,  whom  he  so 
much  admired,  he  had  that  gift  of  commanding  the  whole  scene  at 
one  moment,  and  thus  brought  the  complex  problems  of  light, 
atmosphere,  colour,  tone  and  form  to  a  brilliant  synthesis. 

Most  of  Worthington's  best  water-colours  were  painted  on  the 
moors  near  Honiton,  where  he  had  an  ideal  studio,  the  windows  look- 
ing across  a  wide  expanse  of  country.  Seldom  a  week  passed  that  he 
did  not  find  time  to  sketch.  He  would  always  take  paints  and  brushes 
with  him  in  his  car  wherever  he  went,  whether  on  surgical  practice  or 
to  the  hunting-field,  for,  as  he  said,  'You  just  never  know!'  Some- 
times on  his  way  home  after  a  busy  day  he  would  stop  his  car,  get  out, 
and  within  an  hour  or  so  make  a  splendid  sketch.  The  beauty  of 
Dartmoor  was  always  in  his  mind  and  heart. 

Worthington  died  on  July  1  ith,  1945.  N.C.,  in  The  Lancet,  writes, 
'The  war  killed  him  without  a  doubt.  He  worked  harder  than  ever, 
like  most  medical  men;  but  it  was  the  worst  night  of  the  blitz  on 


Exeter  during  the  Baedeker  raids  which  tore 
him  to  pieces.  In  the  basement  of  his  home 
he  had  stored,  because  Exeter  was  thought 
relatively  safe,  many  pictures  by  Boning- 
ton  and  Gainsborough,  among  other  ai 
tists,  which  were  the  property  of  I.ondor 
friends.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May  4th., 
1942,  his  house  caught  fire  from  an  uvj 
cendiary,  and   with  superhuman  detach- 
ment and  no  thought  of  personal  safety  hu 
worked  single-handed  like  a  demon  emp 
tying  his  basement  of  the  treasures.  .  .  J 
His  house  was  eventually  destroyed,  ant 
with  it  he  lost  much  of  his  own  art  collec 
tion  and  of  his  own  work.  Worthingtoi 
never  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  of  tha 
night.'  But  his  name  will  live  by  his  conn 
bution  to  surgery  and  to  art.  Like  Dr, 
Monro,  Seymour  Haden,  Prescott  Ih-wit. 
and  many  other  medical  men,  Worthingtoi 
was  equally  distinguished  in  two  branch; 
of  idealistic  human   endeavour.  —  Fron. 
Adrian  Bury. 

Mr.  Bury's  note  is  itself  a  contributioi 
to  the  not  over-studied  subject  of  art  am 
healing.  On  page  57  is  a  reproduction  0 
On  the  Dart,  a  water-colour  by  the  late  Robert  Worthington,  showi 
in  the  Memorial   Exhibition   of  his  landscapes  at  the  Fine  Ar. 
Society's  Galleries,  New  Bond  Street.  Ed. 


THE  NAVAL  ART  EXHIBITION 

ON  Tuesday,  January  29th,  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  League,  tl 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  V.  Alexande 
launched  its  promised  Exhibition  of  Naval  and  Marine  Paintings 
the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.  Suffolk  Street, 
certain  number  of  the  pictures  had  been  seen  at  the  various  exhib. 
tions  of  works  commissioned  by  the  War  Artists'  Advisory'  Committer 
some  of  which  we  have  already  illustrated.  These  were  largely  suppl „ 
mented  by  others  commissioned  by  the  Navy  League  during  the  pa 
five  years,  and  a  selection  of  paintings  by  the  members  of  the  So<  ie 
of  Marine  Artists,  a  foundation  the  first  of  its  kind,  which  strangeL 
enough  came  into  existence  only  in  1939.  The  exhibition  thcrefo 
has  a  two-fold  object  and  a  two-fold  importance.  First,  it  is  well  tha, 
our  sea-prowess  should  be  made  more  manifest  to  the  world  throug  j 
the  graphic  records  of  eye-witnesses,  and  secondly,  to  make  know 
the  fact  that  Britain  still  has,  as  she  long  had,  though  not  hither! 
officially  recognized,  a  devoted  school  of  marine  painters  of  her  owl 
The  subject  of  this  exhibition  itself,  despite  its  dramatic  encountev 
and  unprecedented  incidents,  is  not  so  much  a  surprise,  becaus 
things  even  miraculous  are  too  often  taken  for  granted,  but  the  grts, 
variety  and  invariable  high  quality  of  the  work  must  have  been 
cause  of  astonishment  to  a  great  many.  Our  marine  painters  take  t 
sea-painting  literally  'like  ducks  to  water.'  The  entire  proceeds  of  tb 
exhibition,  which  closed  on  February  23rd,  were  allocated  to  tb. 
Navy  League's  Sea  Cadet  Corps  Appeal,  and  The  Daily  Telearapi 
which  sponsored  the  Exhibition,  generously  bore  its  entire  expense 


OUR  FRONTISPIECE:   GAINSBOROUGH'S  COAST  SCES 

THE  fine  example  of  Gainsborough's  landscape,  which  we  ai 
permitted  to  reproduce  as  our  frontispiece,  has  an  interestir 
history.  It  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  auction  rooms  at  Christie 
last  spring,  when  it  was  acquired  by  Messrs.  Frost  and  Reed  for 
very  high  figure,  and  after  being  cleaned  and  freshened  by  caref' 
treatment,  passed  into  the  collection  of  Sir  Edward  Mountain.  Bt 
the  present  owner.  By  Gainsborough  himself  it  was  regarded  as  b 
most  successful  sea-piece.  Though  the  picture  itself  was  painted  I 
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th,  the  scene  is  probably  a  reminiscence 
the  East  Coast  near  the  mouth  of  the 
/er  Orwell.  The  following  story  is  taken 
)in  the  pages  of  the  late  W.  T.  Whitley's 
lists  and  their  Friends  in  England,  1760- 

99'— 

'Gainsborough  painted  few  seascapes  and 
c  best  known  of  his  existing  works  of  this 
iture  are  A  Coast  Scene,  belonging  to  the 
uke  of  Westminster;  and  the  Coast  Scene — 
ragging  Nets  which  is  now  in  America,  in 
e  collection  of  Mr.  George  Gould,  by 
nom  it  was  shown  in  the  English  section 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900. 
'The  new  information  in  question,  given 
me  by  Mr.  A.  Clark  Kennedy,  relates 
irticularly  to  the  Coast  Scene — Dragging 
its,  which  was  purchased  from  Gains- 
>rough  by  Mr.  Edward  Holden  Crutten- 
•n,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  his 
mily  until  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Gould.  Mr. 
ruttenden,  who  was  Mr.  Clark  Kennedy's 
eat-great-grandfather,  was  a  Director  of 
e  East  India  Company.  He  was  Lieu- 
nant-Governor  of  Fort  William,  Calcutta, 
hen  Surajah  Dowlah  captured  the  place 

id  confined  the  English  prisoners  in  the  "Black  Hole,"  where  most 
them  died  of  thirst  or  suffocation.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  who 

as  fortunate  enough  to  escape  on  to  a  ship  in  the  Hooghly,  returned 
England,  and  until  his  death  in  1771  spent  the  season  regularly  at 
,th,  the  most  fashionable  of  English  pleasure  resorts,  where  Gains- 

orough  was  then  living.  Mr.  Cruttenden  gave  commissions  to  many 
tists  of  the  time,  and  Sir  Joshua  painted  for  him  a  portrait  group 

'his  son  and  two  daughters,  with  their  ayah. 

'Mr.  Clark  Kennedy  says  that  Gainsborough  undertook  to  paint 
vo  seascapes  for  the  East  India  Director,  one  of  which,  the  Coast 
rene — Dragging  Nets,  was  finished  and  sent  home.  The  other  was  still 
i  the  easel  at  Bath  when  Mr.  Cruttenden  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
ie  gout.  According  to  the  story  that  has  been  handed  down  in  the 
mily  from  generation  to  genera tion,  a  Welsh  Baronet  (a  Williams 
■  a  Bulkeley  Williams)  saw  the  second  seascape  on  the  easel  at  the 
me  Mr.  Cruttenden  was  ill,  and  offered 
ainsborough  a  good  price  for  it.  The 
cture  was  a  commission,  but  the  artist 
)t  too  well  off  just  then,  was  tempted  to 
11  it,  because  he  thought  that  he  could 
isily  paint  another  seapiece  in  its  place 
efore  his  first  patron  got  better.  Unfor- 
nately  for  Gainsborough  the  gout  left  Mr. 
ruttenden  as  suddenly  as  it  attacked 
<m,  and  the  old  gentleman  immediately 
stumped  round  to  see  if  his  picture  was 
lished,  and  discovering  what  had  hap- 
ined  left  the  house  in  a  rage,  declaring 
at  he  would  never  employ  the  artist  again, 
id  never  did." 

It  is  believed  that  the  second  seapiece 
as  the  Duke  of  Westminster's  picture  A 
nasi  Scene,  and  Mr.  Clark  Kennedy  says 
•at  the  first  Duke  of  Westminster  tried  to 
quire  from  his  father,  Colonel  J.  Clark 
ennedy,  C.B.,  the  companion  Coast  Scene — 
ragging  Nets.  Its  owner,  however,  declined 

part  with  it  and  proposed  instead  that 
e  Duke  should  sell  him  A  Coast  Scene  on 
e  ground  that  it  should  by  rights  have 
longed  to  his  family. 

The  seascapes  were  not  the  only  com- 
issions  given  by  Mr.  Cruttenden  to 
ainsborough,  who  painted  for  him  on 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CAPE  M ATA  PA  N  :  BY  NORMAN  WILKINSON,  P.R.I.  :  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  EXHIBITION 


one  canvas  the  portraits  of  his  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Miss 
Sarah  Cruttenden,  was  a  noted  beauty  and  toast  of  the  day.  This 
portrait  group  was  exhibited  in  1885  in  the  Gainsborough  Exhibition 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  where  the  Coast  Scene — Dragging  Nets,  lent 
by  Mrs.  Clark  Kennedy,  was  shown  at  the  same  time.' 


DURER>,  MADONNA  OF  THE  IRIS 

IN  reference  to  our  colour-plate  of  Diirer's  Madonna  of  the  Iris  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  it  is  a  coincidence  worthy  of 
note  that  Dr.  Campbell  Dodgson,  our  most  eminent  authority  on 
Diirer,  writing  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  November  last,  had  used 
precisely  the  same  passage  from  his  own  comments  on  the  picture, 
published  in  the  Diirer  Society's  Portfolio  (5th  Series)  of  1902,  as  our 


THE  RED  DL'STER  :  BY  FRAN."  .MASON, 


K.I.  ;  SHOWN  IN  THE  NAVY  LEAGUE  EXHIBITION,  SUFFOLK  ST. 
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r  VIEW  OF  THE  THAMES  FROM  RICHMOXD  HILL  :  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  P.R.A. :  NATIONAL 
pr  ART-COLLECTIONS   FUND   GIFT  TO  THE  NATION  ON    THE    RETIREMENT   OF   SIR   ROBERT  WITT 


contributor  Mr.  S.  C.  Kaincs  Smith  had  chosen  for  the  text  of  his 
article  in  our  journal.  Independently  both  these  authorities  had  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion,  and  both  were  enabled  by  their  own 
perspicuity  to  detect  the  genuineness  and  quality  of  this  fine  picture 
beneath  the  dirt  and  varnish  which  had  so  long  obscured  it.  That  one 
expert  should  corroborate  the  views  of  another  in  such  exact  terms,  is 
not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  pass  without  comment  and,  we 
may  add,  without  some  satisfaction  to  all  seekers  of  the  truth. 


A  REYNOLDS  LANDSCAPE 

AN  unusual  work  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  bought  by  tin- 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  for  the  nation  in  commemoration 
of  the  great  services  of  Sir  Robert  Witt  on  his  retirement  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Fund.  The  picture  came  from  the  collection  of 
Lord  Northbrook  and  represents  the  world-famous  view  of  The 
Thames  from  Richmond  Hill.  It  was  painted  in  1788,  and  was  engraved 
and  published  by  W.  Birch  in  the  same  year.  Another  print  was  issued 
by  John  Jones.  The  last  time  we  saw  the  painting  was  at  the  exhibi- 
tion of  Reynolds'  work  held  at  the  Park  Lane  house  of  Sir  Philip 
Sassoon  in  1937.  It  has  been  shown  since  its  purchase  at  the  National 
Gallery's  exhibition  of  the  N.A.-C.F.'s  acquisitions,  which  closed  on 
February  2.  One  cannot  say  that  the  composition  hangs  together 
particularly  well,  but  it  is  singularly  free  (despite  its  subject)  from  the 
pseudo-i  lassical  devices  of  its  time.  The  trees  are  handled  with  an 
almost  Corot-like  featheriness. 

Reynolds'  landscapes  are  by  no  means  so  scarce  as  is  popularly 
supposed.  ( lolonel  Grant  has  recorded  ten,  and  tells  us  he  has  recently 
'unearthed  another.'  The  same  authority  says  that  almost  the  first 
recorded  work  by  Reynolds  was  a  View  of  Plymouth,  a  landscape 
painted  in  1749,  before  he  went  to  Italy. 


A  'MORTUARY'  SILHOUETTE 

WE  do  not  need  the  ubiquitous  experience  of  a  Mrs.  Nevill  Jack- 
son to  know  that  the  fascinating  minor  art  of  the  Silhouette 
has  had  many  developments  beyond  the  normal  drawn  or  cut  'shades* 
that  are  its  principal  expression.  Its  application  to  jewellery,  glass. 


stances  of  their  use 
F.  Gordon  Roe. 


ceramics  and  such  matters  as  fans  or  har 
screens  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  1 1 
Connoisseur.  I  am,  however,  open  to  confe 
that  until  the  latter  part  of  1945  I  had  neverso 
an  instance  of  its  use  on  an  English  tombston 

High  upon  an  interior  wall  of  St.  Oswald 
Parish  Church  at  Oswestry,  Salop,  is  a  memod 
tablet  of  classical  design,  bearing  on  its  upp 
part  a  large  flat  'shadow'  bust  of  a  man  \n\ 
wig,  fashioned  by  inlaying  some  black  stone  ; 
a  white  marble  surround.  Below,  an  ins<  riptir 
records  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  \  <• 
ables,  LL.B.,  born  31st  August,  1720,  died  14, 
August,  [810,  the  latter  year,  doubtless,  beii 
roughly  consonant  with  the  date  of  the  tab< 

In  Isaac  Watkin's  Oswestry  (1920),  we  re< 
that  Venables,  who  was  Rector  of  ErbistOC 
1777,  and  incumbent  of  Morton,  1783-97,  di 
at  Castle  House,  62,  Swallow  Street,  Oswestr1 
It  is  further  stated  that  he,  his  father,  his  (H 
brothers  and  their  issue  were  made  freemen- 
the  borough  in  1  755. 

Walkin  does  not  seem  to  mention  the  labl< 
hut  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  (hat 
had  been  moved  to  its  present  position  fro 
elsewhere  in  the  church,  which  has  undergo) 
drastic  'restoration'  in  the  past.  'Mortua 
silhouettes  in  other  materials  and  on  a  sr 
scale  are  not  unknown  to  collectors,  but 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  further 
in  English  mason's  work  arc  recorded.  Fro 


RESEARCH  AND  THE  THEATRE 

FROM  Mr.  Ifan  Kyrle  Fletcher  come  the  initial  issues  of  Thea 
Notebook,  a  quarterly  devoted  to  research  connected  with 
Stage.  Though  of  limited  dimensions,  this  venture  is  so  well  hanc 
by  its  editors,  Sybil  Rosenfeld,  M.A.,  and  Richard  Southern,  as, 
form  a  definite  contribution  to  Theatre  studies.  Written  withe 
'padding,'  the  Notebook's  contents  cover  a  wide  field,  from  a  sur 
of  playhouses  of  historic  importance  or  antiquarian  interest  to 
technique  of  acting  and  the  documentation  of  the  Juvenile  Drar 
We  extend  a  welcome  to  this  new  publication,  and  hope  that  it  w, 
eventually  be  possible  to  expand  its  format.  Issued  to  subscribers  or 
at  7s.  6d.  annually.  Theatre  Notebook  is  published  from  32.  Shaftesb 
Avenue,  London,  W.  1 . 


SOVIET  THEATRE 

ANY  genuine  attempt  to  serve  the  aesthetic  welfare  of  the  Theati 
and  thus  incidentally  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  mar 
artists  in  various  walks  of  life,  deserves  our  commendation.  In  intr 
ducing  the  Soviet  Theatre  Exhibition,  held  recently  at  Dorland  Ha 
London,  Mr.  J.  B.  Priestley  grumbled  that  the  British  Theatre  'is 
present  in  a  disgraceful  condition.'  Admitting  that  there  are  mai 
things  about  the  British  Theatre  that  do  not  show  it  at  its  best,  1 
contend  that  Mr.  Priestley's  is  an  over-statement.  Anyone  who  knf 
what  it  meant  to  visit  a  London  Theatre  during  the  late  war.  sittii 
with  one  eye  on  the  stage,  and  both  ears  open  for  the  crash  of  tl  j 
latest  bomb,  should  agree  that  the  Theatre  has  been  carried  on 
and   carried   on  courageously — under  heavy  disadvantages.  W 
Priestley  should  know  this  as  well  as  anyone,  but  we  agree  with  hi 
that  we  can  learn  from  the  Soviet  Theatre  Exhibition. 

This  showed  much  excellence,  a  high  inventiveness  and  a  fine  sen 
of 'theatre,'  though  it  might  be  added  that  not  all  the  ideas  discloS" 
were  in  line  with  our  own  needs.  Let  us  learn  what  we  should  fro 
the  Soviet  Theatre,  and  in  so  doing  salute  one  to  whom  that  vii 
branch  of  Russian  culture  owes  much— a  certain  Henry  Irving. 
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WHEN  DEMOCRACY  BUILDS 

By  Frank  Lloyd  Wright 

(University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1945 
English  price,  22s.  6d.  net) 

rHAT  veteran  American  architect,  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  has  here  given  us  a  book  which  we  feel  to 
have  been  the  result  of  deep  thought  and  firm  con- 
ation. Perhaps  for  this  same  reason  it  is  a  book  which  will 
:  found  very  disturbing  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  satis- 
td  with  things  as  they  are.  And  when  we  say  'things' 
e  here  mean,  of  course,  things  architectural  chiefly. 
Considerable  concentration  is  demanded  in  reading  its 
jndred  and  thirty  pages  by  a  somewhat  obscure,  stilted 
yle,  which  at  times  would  be  unintelligible  if  we  could 
ot  read  between  the  lines  of  uneasy  grammatical  con- 
ruction.  But,  persevering,  we  find  ourselves  regretting 
lat  so  gifted  an  architect  should  have  given  us  his  plans 
r  an  Architecture  of  Democracy  in  a  form  which  leaves 
;  wondering  whether  it  is  intended  as  a  contribution  to 
.e  philosophy  of  aesthetics,  a  piece  of  political  propa- 
inda,  or  simply  an  architect's  dream  of  an  Utopian 
heme  for  post-war  planning. 

I  It  certainly  is  an  indictment  of  American  town-plan- 
ng  in  the  past — the  overgrown  cities  of  skyscrapers,  with 
teir  canon-like  arteries  ever  in  shadow.  'To  look  at 
>e  plan  of  a  great  city,'  he  asserts,  'is  to  look  at 
mething  like  the  cross  section  of  a  fibrous  tumor.'  Elsewhere  he 
aestions:  'Who,  coming  to  New  York,  say  for  the  first  time,  could 
il  to  feel  that  we  must  be  a  great  people  to  have  raised  this  heavy 
ame  of  a  relentless  commercial  engine  so  cruelly  high  in  the  air;  to 
ive  grandly  hung  so  much  solid-masonry  book-architecture  upon  it 
gardless.  And  at  such  enormous  cost!'  Again  we  read:  'What  if  we 
)  see  greater,  if  similar,  drama  wherever  irresistible  physical  violence 
is  broken  and  tilted  up  the  earth's  crust?  We  see  that  this  volcanic 
rater  of  blind,  confused,  irresponsible  mechanical  forces  pushing  up 
compete  and  grind  against  each  other  is  made  and  moved  by 
Kmmercial  greed.'  One  can  easily  sense  that  the  author  feels  badly 
)out  the  American  city  as  it  is.  'Nowhere  is  there  manifest  a  clear 
ought  or  any  sane  feeling  for  human  good  in  it  all.  Lurking  in  these 
aister  shadows  cast  by  urban  stricture  today,  especially  there  in  our 
Jraries,  museums,  colleges,  and  institutes  of  authority,  is  abiding 
irasitic  make-believe  the  fantastic  abortion  of  the  false  facade.' 
But  what  does  he  suggest  in  place  of  these  so  vehemently  condemned 
mcentrations  of  plutocratic  centralization? 

In  'Broadacres' — the  City  of  Democracy  of  which  he  dreams,  we 
ive  the  planned  unit  of  decentralization  which  he  himself  describes 
an  Architect's  conscientious  study  of  Organic  Structure  based 
Jon  the  evident  progress  of  Change  and  the  experience  of  a  lifetime 

trying  to  get  Organic  Architecture  to  come  alive  as  a  true-form-of- 
lilding.' 

There  is,  in  that  part  of  the  book  which  outlines  his  dream  of  the 
ture,  much  that  may  well  interest  and  even  be  of  service  to  the 
rchitect  of  the  future;  but  one  wonders  if  the  Architects  of  Democ- 
icy  will  have  the  patience  to  assimilate  Lloyd  Wright's  contribu- 
:>n.  Who  cares  to  read  that 'we  are  all  parasites  whether  we  like  it  or 
3t,  or  that  'Theologians  can  never  again  be  anything  or  teach  any- 
ing  but  troublesome  pettifoggery'?  Quite  from  the  mark  in  archi- 
cture,  surely ! 

And  what  is  his  dream?  'Spacious  landscape  highways,  grade 
ossings  eliminated  by  a  new  kind  of  integrated  "'-  p  sing"  .  .  . 
evoid  of  ugly  scaffolding  of  telegraph  and  telephone  poles  ;  '  ires, 
ee  of  glaring  bill-boards  and  especially  free  from  ugly  fencing.  .  .  . 
hese  great  roads  unite  and  separate  in  endless  series  of  diversified 
nits  passing   by  farm   units,  roadside  markets,  garden  schools, 


CUMBERLAND  TERRACE,  REGENT'S  PA RK,  LONDON  :  C.  182(1  :  JOHN  NASH.  ARCHITECT 
FROM  OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE,  BY  A.  H.  GARDNER  :  B.  T.  BATSFOKI >,  LTD. 


dwelling  places,  each  on  its  acres  of  individually  adorned  and  cultiv- 
ated ground  and  developed  homes,  all  places  for  pleasure  in  work  or 
leisure.'  In  his  Utopia  'every  man,  woman,  and  child  may  put  foot  on 
their  own  acre.  .  .  .  Great  architects  will  then  create  appropriate 
beauty  in  buildings.  .  .  .  No  two  homes,  no  two  gardens,  none  of  the 
one-  to  three-  to  ten-acre,  or  more  acres,  farm  units,  no  two  farm- 
steads or  factory  buildings  or  markets  need  be  alike  not  any  of  them 
be  ugly.' 

The  picture  is  well  rounded  out  in  detail,  and  the  author  asserts: 
'This  integrated  harmonious  distribution  of  Living  related  to  Ground 
composes  this  great  City  that  I  see  embracing  all  this  country.'  So  his 
vision  would  seem  to  be  of  an  America  of  a  myriad  of  small  holdings, 
grouped  in  a  million  units  which,  if  only  his  dream  comes  true,  will 
make  of  the  United  States  a  continent  of  well-designed,  well-kept 
allotments.  Each  will  own  his  acre,  each  community  its  utility  ser- 
vices and  communal  centres.  Everything  will  be  democratically  lovely 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  and  pleasure  for  all  'When  Democ- 
racy Builds' — especially  for  the  architects. — C.  G.  E.  B. 


HISTORY  OF  MODERN  RUSSIAN  PAINTING  (1840-1940) 
By  George  Loukomski 
(Hutchinson,  £2  as.  net) 

THE  exhibition  of  -Soviet  Graphic  Art  at  the  Royal  Academy 
at  the  beginning  of  1945  came  as  a  shock  to  many  of  our 
precious  critics.  They  expected  to  see  a  Russian  extension  of  the 
decadent  Ecole  de  Paris  (from  which  we  have  lately  suffered  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum).  In  actual  fact,  they  saw  a  consistently 
realistic  show  conspicuous  for  honest  technique,  optimistic  and  some- 
times heroic  vision.  These  Soviet  artists  know  how  to  draw,  and  made 
their  drawings  comprehensible  to  everybody.  M.  Loukomski,  in  his 
short  history  of  Russian  painting,  informs  us  that  this  exhibit:  n 
was  not  fully  representative  of  the  U.S.S.R.  graphic  art,  but  he 
importance  of  his  book,  apart  from  giving  us  a  retrospect  of  Ru.<  ian 
painting,  with  244  illustrations,  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  VII. 
Here  he  proves  conclusively  that  the  Soviets,  long  ago,  finished  with 
'hose  corrupt  influences  in  art  which  have  emanated  chiefly  from 
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Paris  during  the  past  forty  years.  While  some  curators  and  critics  are 
still  determined  to  thrust  Matisse  and  Picasso  down  the  public's 
throat,  those  who  are  responsible  for  exhibitions  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
realized  in  the  'twenties  that  this  kind  of  art  was  as  sterile  as  it  was 
absurd.  It  had  no  roots  in  life,  and  was  a  self-conscious  effort  to 
destroy  the  collective  value  of  the  tradition  and  the  immortal  wisdom 
of  the  masterpiece.  Political  systems  do  not  make  great  artists, 
neither  do  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  October  Revolution  did  spread  culture  more  widely  among 
a  people  who  were  ready  for  it;  so  ready  in  fact  that  they  were  soon 
able  to  choose  between  the  modernists  and  that  realistic  vision 
which  demands  the  picture  and  which  is  essentially  Russian.  We  are 
grateful  to  M.  Loukomski  for  making  this  perfectly  clear.  The 
struggle  between  what  might  be  called  the  Russian  extremists, 
known  as  the  LEF  group,  and  AHHR,  a  group  based  on  the  epoch 
of  the  middle  Nineteenth  Century,  took  place  in  the  decade  1923- 
1932.  M.  Loukomski  writes  that  'the  pretensions  of  the  "left"  were 
sharply  rejected  by  the  working  masses  after  several  years  of  full 
flowering  of  "Soviet  futurism,"  which  however  provoked  the  envy 
of  its  adherents  abroad  (who  still  exist  in  Europe  in  a  still  more 
preposterous  and  extreme  form — the  suprematists,  constructivists, 
imaginists,  expressionists  and  surrealists).' 

The  truth  is  that  Russia  has  discarded  the  hysterical  romanticism 
which,  except  in  Britain,  is  a  western  European  product. 

Contemporary  Russian  art  is,  therefore,  part  of  the  perennial 
tree.  If  I  do  not  see  in  the  later  expressions  work  as  assured  as  the 
best  of  Kramskey,  Ryepin,  and  Gay,  the  traditional  link  is  unmistak- 
ably strong,  and  masters  as  great  as  those  of  the  past  will  certainly 
arrive,  especially  in  a  land  where  the  appreciation  of  art  is  tremend- 
ously on  the  increase.  Here  are  some  figures.  An  organization  known 
as  'The  World  of  Art'  attracted  60,000  people  in  1925.  Ten  years 
afterwards  500,000  persons  were  interested.  M.  Loukomski  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  renaissance  of  the  arts  is  only  possible  in  Russia,  and 
not  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  If  he  is  alluding  to  the  Continent,  I  agree, 
but  the  book  is  singularly  devoid  of  any  mention  of  the  great  contri- 
bution to  painting  made  by  England,  especially  in  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  with  Turner  and  Constable  as  geniuses  of 
world  influence  and  significance.  We  look  forward  to  a  renaissance 
here,  but  it  will  come  only  when  the  utterly  hopeless  vieillards  of  Paris 
no  longer  find  hospitality  on  these  shores.  A  timely  and  valuable 
book  in  the  present  aesthetic  chaos. — A.  B. 

THE  FABER  GALLERY 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Wilenski 
Blake:  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Geoffrey  Keynes 
Degas:  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  H.  Wilenski 
Florentine  Paintings  (Fifteenth  Century)  : 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  Kenneth  Clark 

Music  in  Painting  :  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Lawrence  Haward 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  6s.  each) 

Till,  first  four  of  a  series  of  large  quartos  in  limp  covers,  each 
con'  lining  ten  or  more  excellently  produced  plates  in  full  colour, 
augur  well  for  a  successful  continuation,  especially  if,  in  due  course,  the 
compilers"  net  be  cast  wider.  So  far  all  the  pictures,  with  one  excep- 
tion, appear  to  be  taken  from  English  and  most  of  them  from  public 
collections.  Within  these  limits  the  choice  is  admirable,  though  of 
necessity  some  of  the  subjects  are  hackneyed.  Others  will  be  entirely 
new  to  the  average  reader.  The  handsome  size  of  the  plates  makes 
them  particularly  useful  for  reference,  the  colour  printing  is  as 
good  as  can  be  desired  and  the  text  of  each  book  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  experts  in  their  own  fields.  For  these  reasons,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  cheapness,  Messrs.  Fabers'  new  venture  will  be  popularly 
welcome.  Blake,  a  master  to  whom  Mr.  Geoffrey  Keynes  has  devoted 
long  and  close  study  over  many  years,  here  introduced  as  painter  and 
especially  as  colour  printer,  could  hardly  have  a  better  interpreter, 
and  helpful  interpretation  is  certainly  what  is  essential  to  the  neo- 


phyte in  his  particular  case.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  date  to  find  anything 
new  to  say  of  Blake,  but  Mr.  Keynes's  study  is  a  masterly  abbreviate 
of  the  known  facts  even  if  he  writes  at  times  with  dangerous  enthuii 
asm.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  contemplation  of  Blake's  imagine^ 
world  is  infectious. 

Degas,  another  'pair  of  shoes'  (shall  we  say  dancing  shoes  ?)  alto, 
gether,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilenski,  charms  the  lover  of  plain,  un 
affected  realism.  A  world  lies  between  him  and  Blake.  The  magnifi 
cent  nudity  of  the  Woman  Sponging  ('La  Toilette,'  Plate  I)  would  pro! 
ably  have  horrified  the  English  mystic.  It  is  nevertheless  a  masti  1  pie< 
One  of  the  charming  colour-plates  in  this  book  adorns  our  present  issu 
(page  39) .  In  fact  all  the  plates  in  this  volume  are  delightful,  and  it  i 
well  to  note  the  high  appreciation  Degas  holds  in  the  opinion  of  Britti 
connoisseurs.  Mr.  Wilenski,  who  is  thoroughly  versed  in  all  phase!  < 
French  art,  with  a  particular  liking  for  its  more  modern  aspects,  in 
dulges  in  some  high  flights  at  times,  but  he  knows  his  subject  intiir 
ately  and  his  interpretations  are  sympathetic  and  colourful.  Inrider 
tally,  Degas'  penchant  for  odd  points  of  view  in  the  search  for  th. 
'accidental'  in  his  day  often  led  him  into  unfamiliar  and  sometime 
disconcerting  assaults  on  the  beholder's  eyesight,  though  we  hav 
long  ago  become  accustomed  to  these.  Even  now  Mr.  Wilenski  Ins  1 
tell  us  how  to  look  at  some  of  the  plates.  But  however  you  are  lookin, 
at  Diego  Martelli,  he  is  still  dancing  the  sailor's  hornpipe  instead  c 
sitting  in  his  chair. 

Again,  no  author  more  competent  to  write  on  the  Florentine  pain 
ers  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  than  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  could  have  bee 
found.  But  to  expect  more  than  he  has  given  us  in  the  exceed ingl 
brief  space  allotted  him  would  be  to  ask  the  impossible.  His  is  a  bri 
liant,  enlightening  summary  and  his  descriptive  notes  are  a  valuabl. 
commentary  on  the  pictures  illustrated. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Haward  is  clearly  most  knowledgeable  on  thj 
fascinating  subject  of  old  musical  instruments.  He  seems  to  have  raij 
understanding  of  their  construction  as  well  as  their  functions,  and  ■ 
fully  aware  of  their  decorative  value  in  the  paintings  of  the  master, 
After  reading  his  essay,  one  cries  for  more  and  wishes  that  he  wouM 
enlarge  this  tantalizing  foretaste  into  a  comprehensive  book,  copious 
documented  with  paintings  and  with  photographs  of  ac  tual  instrt' 
ments.  One  at  least  of  his  admirers  resents  the  intrusion  of  Plate  II 
which  need  not  here  be  specified,  but  the  remainder  of  the  pictur 
make  ample  amends.  With  regard  to  the  plate  (No.  3)  The  Virg) 
and  Child  Enthroned,  by  Cosimo  Tura,  I  have  elsewhere  drawn  attei 
tion  to  the  singularity  of  the  small  pipe  organ  in  the  foreground  an 
to  the  Chinese  influence  discernible  throughout  the  picture.  There  is 
cluster  of  pipes  known  as  a  'Cheng'  not  unlike  this  instrument  in  til 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. — E.  C. 

SCIENCE  AND  THE  CREATIVE  ARTS 

By  W.  B.  Honey  0 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

NOTHING  can  be  more  fallacious,  nor  more  contrary  to  reasoi 
than  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  scientists  that  the  fine  arts 
useless  adornments  of  the  mind  and  of  no  practical  value  to  mankint 
Those  who  have  any  real  sensitiveness  to  them  will  reject  this  arrogai 
assumption  out  of  hand.  It  can  be  shown  that  the  contemplation,  tl 
understanding  and  enjoyment  of  the  arts  have  a  direct  influence  upc 
many  of  us  in  almost  every  thought  and  action  of  our  lives.  Th« 
stimulate  invention  and  production  even  in  mundane  things,  and 
that  to  be  accounted  useless  or  wasteful ?  Music  even  helped  produ> 
tion  in  the  war  factories.  Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  if  we  find 
thing  good  for  us,  it  works  to  our  benefit,  spiritually,  mentally  an 
physically.  Science,  while  believing  itself  omniscient,  has  in  reality 
short-range  vision  and  its  devotees  can  walk  only  step  by  step,  in  coi 
tradistinction  to  the  artist  whose  spirit  may  range  the  empyreal 
There  are  some  things  undreamt  of  in  the  scientists'  philosoph 
Science  can  never  enchain  spirit,  much  less  place  it  under  the  mien 
scope.  An  authentic  work  of  art  is  haunted  for  ever  by  the  spirit  of  i 
creator.  It  is  a  living  thing. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  art  contributes  nothing  to  the  welfare 
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iety  ?  Is  not  the  spiritual  ecstasy  engendered  by  a  work  of  art  a  con- 
but  ion  to  my  welfare?  Its  reactions  may  be  so  great  as  to  have  an 
ret  on  my  whole  life.  Who  denies  that  beauty  has  its  uses  ?  It  is  the 
)s(  powerful  spur  to  action  in  the  world.  Why  should  music  be 
lelled  'the  type  of  all  useless  art,'  when  to  many  of  us  it  is  an  indis- 
nsable  mental  tonic,  and  to  some  the  inspiration  of  their  lives,  be- 
es being  the  cause  of  much  physical  activity  ?  And  here  I  must 
■ad  in  spite  of  Mr.  Honey  (who  declares  he  is  all  for  freedom)  that 
:h  of  us  be  allowed  to  enjoy  music — and  all  art — in  our  own  way. 
'iere  are  several  passages  drawn  from  poetry  which  illustrate  Mr. 
)ney'sown  tastes.  Mention  of  this  does  not  imply  fault-finding,  but 
is  the  sort  of  thing  the  reader  should  do  for  himself. 
Having  demolished  the  scientists'  view  satisfactorily,  it  would  seem 
it  Mr.  Honey's  second  purpose  is  to  suggest  a  State  Authority  for 
;  guidance  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  in  'a  new  Social  Order.'  Per- 
lally  I  regard  this  as  a  dreadful  prospect.  Where  then  is  the  freedom 
•  the  artist  which  he  demands?  He  gives  as  a  'fortunate  result'  of 
icial  control,  the  case  of  the  painters  of  our  war  activities.  But  the 
st  bulk  of  these  do  not  contribute  to  the  'fortunate  result.'  As  the 
ate  Authority,  Mr.  Honey  thinks  the  'enlightened  critic'  is  likely 
be  'a  better  judge  than  a  professor  at  an  academy.'  Where  now  is 
E  enlightened  critic?  Most  of  the  critics  todav  do  not  seem  to  have 
rived  at  mental  puberty.  And  in  belittling  some  of  the  professors 
the  academies,  he  can  have  little  knowledge  of  the  qualifications 
the  modern  teacher.  It  has  been  the  aim,  for  many  years  now,  to 
ter  all-round  scholarship  in  the  schools  and  to  encourage  and  pro- 
)te  originality  in  the  student.  A  State  dictator  would  mean  an  artis- 
concentration  camp,  and  bring  the  artist  to  the  level  of  the  lowest 
mmon  denominator.  The  discoverer  must  plough  a  lone  furrow. 
There  are  some  allusions  in  this  book  to  which  we  must  take  excep- 
n,  one  of  which  is  to  'a  consensus  of  informed  opinion,'  which  we 
n  interpret  only  as  'opinion  which  conforms  to  the  writer's.'  Opin- 
is  of  modern  art  differ  more  widely  than  he  supposes.  However,  as 
p  author  admits,  everything  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  unquestionably 
ilways  will  be  so.  The  varying  currents  only  make  the  main  stream 
w  stronger.  Mr.  Honey's  book  is  pleasantly  provocative. — H.  G.  F. 


TE  LIFE,  WORK,  AND  SETTING  OF  PHILIP  WILSON 
STEER  O.M. 

By  D.  S.  MacColl 

(Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

r  might  be  thought  with  such  an  apparently  unadventurous  life 
as  Wilson  Steer's  that  it  must  yield  but  a  dull  record.  Such  is  far 
•m  the  case.  Though  what  are  called  'incidents'  may  have  been 
v,  Mr.  MacGoll  has  written  a  book  of  absorbing  interest.  As  the 
ceased  painter's  lifelong  friend  and  champion,  no  one  could  have 
en  found  more  fitted  to  write  an  authoritative  'life.'  The  'artist's' 
imate  rank  must  be  decided  by  'Time.'  No  carper,  however,  can 
ntend  that  Steer  was  not  one  of  the  outstanding  landscape  painters 
his  time.  As  a  painter  of  figure  subjects  and  portraits  he  does  not, 
•  think,  claim  so  high  a  place.  In  fact  we  gather  from  more  than 
e  chance  remark  that  he  regarded  his  sitters  rather  as  landscapes — 
,jectively,  and  as  subjects  for  lighting  and  atmospheric  effect,  even 
decorative  figure  schemes.  His  portraits,  too,  seem  to  have  given 
~n  more  trouble,  since  we  learn  from  letters  in  Mr.  MacColl's  book 
it  he  would  demand  as  many  sittings  as  Cezanne,  sometimes  a 
ndred  or  so,  of  three  hours  each. 

The  writing  of  art  books  is  an  industry  today,  and  this  is  by  no 
inner  of  means  the  first  book  about  Steer.  It  is,  however,  the  most 
portant  and  the  most  intimate.  It  is  in  this  latter  quality  in  Mr. 
acColl's  writing  that  the  man  is  revealed.  Even  the  bodily  presence 
that  shy,  turtle-shaped  figure,  who  haunted  the  i  names-side  hard 
Turner's  old  house  in  Chelsea,  is  seen  again,  while  the  '"Hers,  the 
nversations  recalled,  the  accounts  of  sketching  toun,  >d  his 
nfidences  to  his  friends,  in  very  truth  'the  quiet  thoughts  oi  a  quiet 
low,'  must  paint  an  enduring  picture  in  the  memories  of  all  who 
«w  him.  In  one  of  the  letters  quoted,  James  Fothergill  speaks  of 
1   'Olympian  Peace.'  Perhaps  that  exactly  describes  his  slow- 
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moving  serenity. 
Yet  it  appears 
that  he  occasion- 
ally took  part  in 
a  cricket  match. 
One  would  like 
to  have  seen  him 
chasing  a  cricket- 
ball.  It  must  have 
been  a  leisurely 
performance. 

The  letters 
quoted  at  length 
give  us  many 
valuable  side- 
lights on  the  af- 
fectionate esteem 
in  which  the 
painter  was  held 
by  his  friends. 
They  are  also  full 
of  valuable  in- 
formation as  to 
his  tastes .  He 
liked  dark,  richly 
coloured  walls  as 
backgrounds  for 
his  pictures  (as 
did  G.  F.  Watts), 
and  had  no  use 
for  whitewash . 

He  does  not  seem  to  have  suffered  bores  gladly,  and  would  go  to 
sleep  anywhere  and  at  any  time  rather  than  listen  to  them. 

As  to  his  art,  Steer  will  not  lay  claim  to  any  great  originality.  He 
was  satisfied  to  be  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  methods  of  his  great 
predecessors.  It  has  been  repeated  ad  nauseam  that  he  was  'the  greatest 
figure  in  landscape  since  Turner  and  Constable.'  That  may  be 
disputed.  He  must  take  his  place  a  long  way  after.  No  genius  of 
original  vision  has  arisen  since  Turner  with  his  universality  and 
Constable  with  his  clear,  steady  eyesight  and  his  untramelled 
naturalism.  Visitors  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  have  an 
opportunity  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  this  last  great  master 
at  the  present  moment.  Steer  was  right  in  acknowledging  his  debt 
to  these  two  giants.  We  learn  from  Mr.  MacColl  that  'Steer  carried 
always  with  him  on  his  excursions  a  miniature  edition  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum  for  reference  and  inspiration,  as  an  Authorised  Version  of 
English  Landscape.'  And  'during  the  Great  War  No.  1,'  says  the 
painter's  sister,  not  unsignificanlly,  'Steer  became  a  Special  Con- 
stable!' Nor  is  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  French  sources  of  his 
decorative  figure  subjects.  They  are  mainly  undisguised  variations 
on  themes  by  Boucher  and  Fragonard. 

Nothing  can  be  sadder  than  the  affliction  which  overtook  Steer  in 
his  last  years — the  almost  total  loss  of  his  eyesight — a  painter's  most 
precious  possession. 

Chapters  on  the  artist's  practice,  his  technique  and  media,  add  to 
the  value  of  this  biography.  Apart  from  the  general  reader,  all  who 
use  paint  and  brushes  can  learn  something  from  it.  A  catalogue  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Yockney  of  oil-paintings,  water-colours  and  drawings  is 
appended,  and  there  are  forty-seven  pages  of  well-chosen  illustrations. 
There  is  an  odd  reference  to  a  'Sir  Augustus  John'  on  page  145. 
Is  'John'  a  slip  for  'Daniel'? — E.  C. 

THE  BRITISH  ARMY 
By  Lt.-Col.  Graham  Seton  Hutchison,  D.S.O.,  M.C. 
Foreword  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Bernard  Montgomery,  G.C.B.,  D.S  3. 
(London:  Gramol  Publications  Ltd.  7s.  6d.  net) 

A MORE  concise  account  of  the  feats  of  British  arms  than  Col. 
Hutchison's  book  would  be  impossible  to  conceive.  In  less 
thci  150  pages  it  embraces  the  entire  history  of  the  British  Army 
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through  the  centuries  up  till  the  close  of  the  last  World  War.  It  is 
perhaps  only  through  the  British  Army,  ready  to  emulate  its  past 
deeds  if  necessary,  and  strong  in  its  determination  to  resist  aggression, 
that  the  world's  peace  can  be  maintained.  It  is  an  army  which  has 
fought  in  more  campaigns  and  in  more  distant  lands  than  any  other 
in  the  world's  history.  Its  records,  as  given  by  Col.  Hutchison,  a 
distinguished  soldier  and  military  commentator  of  the  highest 
authority,  will  inspire  with  a  proper  pride  all  who  read  them,  and 
not  boys  only,  for  whom  this  book  is  primarily  designed,  but  all 
grown-ups  of  British  breed.  Nor  would  it  benefit  less  readers  in  other 
lands  to  learn  how  often  this  formidable  instrument  has  been  used 
in  the  cause  of  justice. 

The  author's  long  experience  of  soldiering  in  many  countries  and 
through  many  campaigns  has  brought  him  the  fullest  and  most 
up-to-date  knowledge  of  his  subject.  He  has  ransacked  the  pages  of 
history,  summarizing  in  vivid  detail  with  the  deftest  of  touches,  and 
with  the  sure  technique  of  the  artist,  practically  all  the  greatest 
engagements  in  which  our  army  has  been  employed — be  it  noted, 
with  unvarying  success.  In  spite  of  the  jeers  of  its  enemies,  the 
'military  idiots'  of  the  'contemptible  little  British  Army'  have  never 
lost  a  war.  The  unconquerable  spirit,  the  will  to  win,  the  never- 
failing  humour,  and  above  all,  the  quality  of  stubborn  endurance  of 
the  Briton  in  conflict,  are  brought  out  clearly  by  the  plain  recital  of 
facts.  For  it  is  in  truth  this  quality  of  endurance  of  the  British  soldier 
in  battle  when  disaster  seems  most  imminent,  even  more  than  his 
victories,  which  shines  like  the  golden  thread  throughout  the  epic 
poetry  of  our  race.  Col.  Hutchison's  book  will  be  of  priceless  value 
to  the  boys  of  the  coming  generation,  stimulating  them  to  adventur- 
ous enterprise,  to  loyalty  and  comradeship  through  hardship  and 
adversity,  and  to  self-sacrifice  in  the  hour  of  need  without  hope  of 
recompense.  The  exploits  written  down  here,  the  deathless  deeds  of 
our  regiments  and  their  great  captains,  which  are  their  own  reward, 
will  stir  the  blood  of  all  who  read  them.  As  the  author  rightly  says, 
'The  British  Army  is,  as  it  always  has  been,  one  of  the  greatest 
institutions  for  good  in  the  world.'  The  book  has  a  further  mark  of 
distinction  in  having  a  foreword  by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Bernard 
Montgomery.  There  are  drawings  of  period  uniforms  by  C  Charles 
Paine,  and  a  series  of  dramatic  episodes  of  the  recent  war  in  photo- 
graphy.— H.  G.  F. 


AUBREY  BEARDSLEY 
Catalogue  of  Drawings  and  Bibliography 
By  A.  E.  Gallatin 
(New  York:  The  Grolier  Glub.  $6.00) 

THIS  compilation  by  a  Bcardsley  enthusiast  is  a  very  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  about  this  phenomenal  genius  who  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  yet  so  thoroughly  epitomized  a  whole  move- 
ment in  the  eighteen-nineties  that  it  has  been  customary  in  aesthetic 
circles  to  refer  to  those  days  as  'the  Beardsley  Period,'  a  phrase  coined 
by  Max  Beerbohm.  It  is  well  remembered  how  he  flashed  like  a 
meteor  through  those  brief  years,  leaving  behind  him  an  enduring 
influence  not  only  upon  the  art  of  his  own  country  but  upon  that  of 
Europe  and  America.  Mr.  Gallatin  presents  a  vivid  sketch  of  the 
artist's  life  and  environment  and  follows  up  the  Catalogue  of  his 
known  works  and  Bibliography  with  an  essay  on  Beardsley's  literary 
work  Oil  -  r  contents  deal  with  collections  of  Beardsley's  letters  and 
catalogues  ©f  his  exhibitions. 

There  arc  two  appendices;  the  first  listing  the  examples  belonging 
to  the  Fogg  Museum  (Grenville  L.  Winthrop  Collection),  the  Scofield 
Thayer  Collection  on  loan  to  the  same  institution,  and  Mr.  Gallatin's 
own  possessions;  the  second  a  note  on  a  fraudulent  series  published 
(for  subscribers  only)  by  H.  S.  Nichols  of  New  York  in  1 919. 

A  most  amusing  mistake  by  Franz  Blei,  a  'Beardsleyish'  writer, 
author  of  The  Powder  Puff,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  Referring  to  a 
drawing  of  Beardsley,  made  and  signed  by  Sickert,  Blei  wrote  'The 
self-portrait  was  done  by  Beardsley  in  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1894. 
Beardsley  wrote  on  the  side  of  the  chair:  "sickest — ganz  krank."  '  Mr. 
Gallatin  comments:  'The  author  has  pulled  a  real  "boner"  in  thinking 


that  Sickert's  signature  on  the  drawing  was  written  by  Beardsley  anJ 

is  "sickest."  ' 

The  photographs  of  the  artist  by  Fredk.  Hollyer  and  the  drawing 
are  of  exceptional  interest,  being  reproduced  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  hool 
for  the  first  lime. — X. 


OUTLINE  OF  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 
An  Account  for  the  General  Reader  of  its  Developmenl  from  Karl 
Times  to  the  Present  Day 
By  A.  H.  Gardner,  A.R.I.B.A. 
frustrated 

(Lopdon:  B.  T.  Balsford  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net) 

TT  is  Mr.  Gardner's  purpose  in  this  book  to  show  the  a 
J. Englishman  with  intelligent  interests  as  complete  a  panorama  0\ 
his  surroundings,  and  their  interaction  upon  his  life  and  character! 
as  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages  allow.  With  the  help  of  the  splendii 
illustrations  provided  he  succeeds  to  a  degree  that  deserves  the  highe« 
commendation.  Into  this  space  he  has  packed  with  the  utmost  near 
ness,  and  with  an  order  that  might  be  expected  in  a  practising  archf 
tect,  a  full  account  of  English  building  in  all  its  phases,  public  aiK 
private,  showing  how  the  changes  tame  about,  keeping  pace  wit' 
social  development,  new  requirements  and  improving  (  ondit  ions,  ano 
above  all,  laying  stress  on  its  continuity.  He  is  insistent  on  the  rcadc 
grasping  this  latter  point  in  architectural  evolution.  'No  great* 
harm,'  he  writes,  'can  be  done  than  to  suggest  that  the  subject  may  b 
divided  into  periods  neatly  labelled  "Lancet."  "Tudor,"  "Regency', 
and  so  forth.'  Change  is  a  slow  process  in  architecture,  as  in  lift- 
not  a  successionof  fresh  starts.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  overlapping  i 
the  matter,  though  Mr.  Gardner  gives  us  as  a  guide  a  useful  table 
the  successive  styles  with  their  approximate  dales.  In  recent  lime*: 
unhappily,  owing  to  a  mistaken  fondness  for  resuscitating  some  d< 
parted  period,  there  have  been  terrible  results.  The  Nineteenth  Cert 
tury  was  one  of  these,  and  perhaps  the  latest  and  most  deplorabii 
example  of  confusion  is  the  modern  Regent  Street,  as  rebuilt  after  it 
first  world  war.  Attempted  revivals  of  an  obsolete  style  have  alwa 
proved  a  failure.  The  clock  refuses  to  be  set  bac  k. 

Style  is  always  governed  by  the  needs  of  the  people.  This  is  sect 
the  so-called  functional  building  of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  of 
realized  that  the  modern  school  of  building  which  has  come  to  us  fro 
the  Continent  and  from  America  owes  its  origin  to  two  British  arc 
tects,  C.  R.  Mackintosh  and  C.  F.  A.  Voysey.  The  principles  and 
style  now  known  to  the  world  as  'modernist'  were  first  conceived 
the  minds  of  these  two  men  and  were  taken  up  with  enthusiasr 
Holland  and  Germany.  Anyone  who  delves  into  the  pages  of 
Studio  and  The  Building  News,  of  about  1893-4,  w>"  nncl  confirmatic  1 
of  this.  As  Mr.  Gardner  remarks,  the  style  was  thought  too  'ear 
boardy'  here.  Besides  the  wealth  of  information  in  Mr.  Gardne 
book,  there  is  much  entertainment,  and  any  amount  of  solid  sensi 
How  primitive  are  some  of  the  things  which,  by  the  imposition 
Victorian  by-laws,  we  have  still  to  endure.  Think  of  our  ridicule*! 
external  plumbing,  our  inconvenient  kitchens,  lack  of  cupboard  spao 
inadequate  hot-water  supply,  and  tortuous  staircases.  Looking  bac* 
the  whole  Nineteenth  Century  (since  Regency  days)  appears  asl 
hotch-potch  of  conflicting  ideas,  if  not  ideals.  Never  was  such  a  tinrl 
as  the  present  opportunity  affords  to  build  on  a  properly  organizc 
systcm,  and  to  set  all  these  deficiencies  right.  Both  the  men  and  tl> 
money  should  be  released  for  this  urgent  problem. — E.  C. 

POTTER  AND  PAINTER  IN  ANCIENT  ATHENS  1 
By  J.  D.  Beazley,  F.B.A. 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press.  Illustrated.  7s.  6d.  net)  J 

REPRINTED  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy.  \\ 
important  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  Athenian  potters  at  J 
painters  is  welcome.  One  notes,  even  in  a  craft  where  signatures  a 
on  the  whole  rare,  the  temperamental  divergencies  of  certa 
painters:  some  'indifferent  about  signing,'  othe-s  'with  a  mania  f 
seeing  their  names  in  writing.' — F.  G.  R. 
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N    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 


By  T.   P.  GREIG 


E  SWAYTHLING  HEIRLOOMS 


I 


SALE  certain  to  prove  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  Christie's  1945 -46  season  is  that  of  the 
Swaythling  Heirlooms,  which  they  are  to  sell 
iin  the  next  month  or  two.  Pictures,  decorative 
liture  and  art  objects,  and  silver  will  be  included  in 
dispersal,  and  a  series  of  catalogues  are  in  the  course 
(reparation.  Interest  in  the  pictures  will  be  centred 
jainsborough's  famous  painting  The  Harvest  Waggon 
Constable's  equally  celebrated  Stratford  Mill  on  the 
ir.  The  Gainsborough  was  painted  at  Bath  about 
•1,  and  was  one  of  the  pictures  given  by  the  artist  to 
n  Wiltshire  in  payment  of  his  services  as  a  carrier  of 
:ures  to  various  exhibitions  in  London.  At  Wiltshire's 
:  at  Christie's  in  1867  it  changed  hands  at  tiie  then 
h  sum  of  £3,097.  It  subsequently  passed  into  the 
d  Tweedmouth  Collection,  and  about  1905  came 
)  the  possession  of  Sir  Samuel  Montagu  (afterwards 
d  Swaythling) .  In  1 843  it  was  engraved  by  E.  Finden 
ler  the  title  of  The  Hay  Cart,  and  has  been  exhibited 
■many  occasions  in  London  and  on  the  Continent, 
■nsborough  painted  at  least  three  versions  of  this 
fure,  of  which  this  is  considered  the  finest.  A  second 
sion  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Lionel  Phillips,  at  whose 
E  at  Christie's  in  191 3  it  changed  hands  at  £20,160. 
Subsequently  passed  into  the  collection  of  the  late 
Hge  Garry,  the  American  collector,  and  at  his  sale  in 
w  York  in  1928  the  Late  Lord  Duveen  had  to  pay 
much  as  £73,000  for  it.  The  Constable  picture  was  painted  about 
o  for  Mr.  Tinney,  a  Salisbury  solicitor,  and  has  been  shown  at 
ny  exhibitions  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  In  1840 
'as  engraved  by  David  Lucas  under  the  title  of  The  Young  Waltonians 
ause  of  the  children  fishing  in  the  foreground.  Before  passing  into 
Swaythling  Collection,  the  picture  appeared  in  the  C.  F.  Huth 
:  at  Christie's  in  1895,  when  it  fetched  £8,925. 


TTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

T  the  time  of  writing  both  Christie's  and  Sotheby's  had  provided 
liLthe  picture  market  with  one  or  two  interesting  sales,  and  some 
y  good  prices  were  recorded.  The  first  of  Christie's  dispersals  to 
dealt  with  is  that  held  on  October  26th,  which  included  a  Claude 
;r  scene  with  ruined  castle,  bridge  and  watermill,  three  peasants 
zing  animals  along  a  road,  and  other  figures  under  a  tree.  This 
te  from  an  anonymous  source  and  changed  hands  at  £2,415,  as 
«inst  the  £89  5s.  given  for  it  in  1890.  From  the  late  Mrs.  E.  A. 
.ter-Sanderson  came  a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  William 
'arton,  of  Skeldon,  Ayrshire,  in  scarlet  coat,  buff  breeches,  white  hose 
I  white  stock,  seated  on  a  stone  ledge  in  a  landscape,  painted  by 
;burn  about  1805,  which  sold  for  £2,205  '■>  and  £''995  was  given 
the  late  Mrs.  Henrietta  Ricardo's  panel  of  a  river  scene,  with  a 
y-boat  laden  with  peasants  and  cattle  on  the  right;  a  covered 
'-boat  with  figures  and  lobster  pots  under  some  trees  on  the  left; 
■  a  church  and  other  buildings  in  the  middle  distance,  by  S.  van 
tsdael,  signed  and  dated  1663.  Other  properties  i  ^<~'  'ed  a  panel  of 
•  Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Ursula 
another  Saint,  in  a  landscape,  by  G.  Bellini,  which  m  I  "045;  a 
trait  of  a  young  man,  in  black  dress  with  white  lace  collar  and 
's,  and  large  black  hat,  by  'A.B.J.,'  £504;  a  Stubbs  picture  of  a 
md  attacking  a  stag,  £441 ;  The  Judgement  of  Solomon,  b>  M.  Wohl- 
luth,  £441 ;  a  Morland  panel  Shepherds  Reposing,  illustrated  in  Dr. 


GAINSBOROUGH'S  THE  HARVEST  WAGGON  :  FROM  SWAYTHLING  HEIRLOOMS  :  CHRISTIE'S 


G.  C.  Williamson's  'Morland,'  £304  10s.;  Full  Cry,  by  J.  N.  Sartorius, 
£315;  and  a  panel  portrait  of  Adonis,  a  favourite  charger  of  George  III, 
in  a  landscape,  byj.  Ward,  £483.  Interest  in  the  sale  on  November 
<)th  centred  in  seven  water-colour  drawings  and  twelve  paintings  by 
David  Cox,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Nettlefold,  which  had 
been  on  exhibition  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool.  These 
brought  a  total  of  £5,372.  The  drawings  included  The  Hayfield,  1850, 
which  had  cost  £2,950  10s.  in  1875,  but  now  realized  only  £630;  and 
among  the  paintings  was  Approaching  the  Signpost,  a  farmer  and  his 
wife  riding  on  a  sandy  road  across  a  common,  1850,  which  fetched 
£546;  Returning  from  the  Hayfield,  1849, £525;  The  Road  to  the  Mill,  £525; 
and  A  Gipsy  Encampment,  1848,  £504.  Note,  too,  should  be  made  of  a 
small  portrait  of  Mrs.  Hart-Davies,  in  a  white  dress  and  large  black 
hat,  attributed  to  Lawrence,  which  made  £672.  On  November  23rd, 
a  panel  measuring  10J  in.  by  8  in.  of  Une  Fete  Galante,  by  Nicholas 
Lancret ,  realized  £1,102  1  os. ;  and  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour  draw- 
ing,  Hollin  Lane  Cottage,  near  the  Egham  Road,  brought  £420.  Some  good 
prices  were  recorded  on  November  30th — notably  £924  for  a  The 
Cornfield:  four  peasants  cutting  down  corn,  by  Birket  Foster;  two  by  Peter 
de  Wint,  Stacking  Barley,  near  Witham  and  A  Hayfield  on  the  River 
Witham,  each  made  £420;  and  The  Snake  Charmer,  Bagdad,  by  Arthur 
Melville,  exhibited  at  Burlington  House  in  1939,  £252.  The  sale,  on 
December  14th,  was  notable  for  its  inclusion  of  a  portrait  group  of 
Lady  Don  {wife  of  Sir  Alexander  Don,  the  fourth  Baronet,  of  Newton)  and 
her  Grand-daughter,  Mary  Don,  by  Raeburn,  which  changed  hands  at 
£2,730.  The  picture  belonged  to  Mrs.  J.  S.  Sandars,  and  was  left  to 
her  by  her  aunt,  the  Dowager  Lady  Milbanke,  a  relative  of  the  sitter. 
Another  Raeburn  portrait,  one  of  John  Tail,  of  Harvieston,  Grandfather 
oj  Archbishop  Tail,  seated  in  an  armchair  by  a  table  on  which  are  sor 
papers,  the  property  of  Major-General  Sir  Steuart  Hare,  found  a 
buyer  at  £577  10s.  ;  and  the  same  artist's  small  portrait  of  Ma  er 
Robert  Allen  Harden,  as  an  Angel,  from  the  trustees  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
J.  H.  Clay,  fetched  £3 15.  The  top  price  of  the  session,  however,  was  the 
£3.360  given  for  a  large  picture  representing  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
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JUDITH  WITH  THE  HEAD  OF  HOLOFERNES  :  FLORENTINE  SCHOOL,  ONE 
OF  TWO  KNOWN  IMPRESSIONS  :  WANTAGE  COLLN.  :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S 


Murillo,  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Free- 
mantle,  which,  in  i  766,  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Sampson  Gideon, 
and  was  shown  at  the  exhibition  of  '17th-century  Art  in  Europe,' 
Burlington  House,  1938.  Other  pictures  in  this  sale  included  a  scene  in 
the  courtyard  of  an  inn,  with  numerous  peasants  feasting  and  merry- 
making, by  Gilles  Tilborch,  which  sold  for  £525;  a  panel  of  The 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Taddeo  Gaddi,  £325  10s. ;  a  lake  scene, 
with  an  angler,  and  a  ruined  castle  beyond,  by  R.  Wilson,  £304  10s. ; 
a  small  panel  of  a  village  scene,  with  a  rommel-pot  player  and 
numerous  other  figures,  by  P.  Brueghel,  £388  10s. ;  and  a  pair  of  small 
water-colour  drawings  by  T.  Rowlandson,  Four  o'Clock  in  Town  and 
Four  o'Clock  in  the  Country,  signed  and  dated  1788,  £346  10s.  On  Janu- 
ary 1 1  th,  a  set  of  nine  coloured  engravings  of  the  famous  Beaufort 
Hunt,  by  H.  Aiken,  after  W.  P.  Hodges;  a  water-colour  drawing  by 
Birket  Foster,  Young  Anglers  :  five  children  in  a  punt  moored  in  the  centre  of  a 
stream,  £472  10s.,  and  one  by  David  Cox,  A  Corner  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  at  Hardwicke  Hall,  1845,  £472  10s. ;  and  P.  Wilson  Steer's 
painting,  Hide  and  Seek  in  the  Woods,  ign,  £724  10s.  The  last  Christie's 
sale  to  be  noted  in  this  review  is  that  held  on  January  18th,  when 
£3,885  was  paid  for  a  small  panel  portrait  of  a  gentlemen  in  yellow 
dress,  with  fur  collar  and  black  cap,  attributed  to  Holbein.  This  came 
from  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Berryman,  of  Gt.  Chesterford,  Essex,  as 
did  a  Jan  Steen  interior  showing  a  large  company  of  peasants  merry- 
making, which  fetched  £2,100.  The  late  Sir  Egbert  C.  S.  Sebright's 
properly  included  The  Crucifixion,  attributed  to  Giorgione,  and  for- 
merly in  (he  collection  of  Charles  I,  which  realized  £609;  and  a  small 
panel  of  The  Madonna  holding  the  Infant  Saviour,  ascribed  to  Raphael, 
£420 — this  had  brought  only  22  guineas  in  1937.  Among  anonymous 
properties  was  a  small  J.  van  Goyen  panel  showing  a  town  on  a  river 
with  figures  in  the  foreground,  signed  and  dated  1625,  which  brought 
and  a  picture  of  two  hunters  with  a  groom,  in  a  landscape,  by 
R.  B.  Davis,  1825,  £231. 

The  first  of  Sotheby's  sales  to  be  noted  is  that  of  old  master  engrav- 
ings and  English  mezzotint  portraits,  from  various  sources,  on 
November  7th.  From  the  collection  of  the  late  Lord  Wantage,  V.C., 
came  one  of  the  rarest  engravings  in  the  world  of  collecting,  an  impres- 
sion of  the  Florentine  School  (School  of  Finiguerra)  rendering  of 
Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holof ernes,  which  found  a  buyer  at  £2,100.  The 
only  other  known  example  of  this  engraving  is  in  the  Dutuit  Collec- 
tion, Petit  Palais,  Paris.  Other  Wantage  prints  included  a  second 
state  of  Rembrandt's  Christ  Healing  the  Sick  (The  Hundred  Guilder  Print), 


which  sold  for  £1,080;  a  third  state  of  his  The  Three  Crosses,  £gc 
Christ  Carrying  the  Cross,  by  M.  Schongauer,  £340;  Diirer's  5) 
Knight,  Death  and  the  Devil,  £650;  and  St.  Jerome  in  his  Cell,  £280.  I 
engraver's  proof  of  the  portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  The  Rev.  , 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  kno\ 
as  'The  Fighting  Parson,'  went  for  £130;  and  £125  was  given  for  j 
open  letter  proof  of  The  Daughters  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  by  W.  Wai 
after  Hoppner.  These  belonged  to  the  Dowager  Viscountess  Harcoui 
Pictures,  on  November  14th,  included  a  classical  landscape,  with  fr 
ures  and  cattle  in  the  foreground,  ascribed  to  Claude,  which  fetcfcd 
£600;  an  eighteenth-century  French  School  kitchen  interior,  with 
woman  asleep,  £410;  and  The  Burial  of  St.  Nicholas,  by  an  artist  of  t 
fourteenth-century  Florentine  School,  £195.  A  Rowlandson  wati 
colour  drawing,  Stowe  Gardens,  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  made  £230., 
portion  of  the  late  Lord  Wantage's  drawings  and  pictures,  sold  onNci 
ember  28th,  reached  a  total  0^23,578.  Towards  this  sum£i  2,500*1 
given  for  Nicholas  Lancret's  magnificent  painting,  Le  Tasse  de  Chocol 
showing  a  family  group  drinking  chocolate  in  a  garden,  the  moth 
offering  a  spoonful  from  her  cup  to  a  little  girl  who  stands  before 
This  picture,  which  measures  35  in.  by  38  in.,  was  first  exhibited  at  ti 
1742  Paris  salon,  and  fourteen  years  ago  attracted  much  attention 
the  Burlington  House  Exhibition  of  French  Art;  it  was  also  describ 
and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  January,  191 1  (page  3).  Otb- 
notable  works  in  this  Wantage  sale  included  a  small  panel  of 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  and  originally  in 
collection  of  Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet,  who  bought  it  in  Rome,  wh 
changed  hands  at  £1,350;  two  smaller  panels,  framed  together, 
St.  Sebastian  and  .S7.  Jerome,  each  with  landscape  backgrounds, 
Perugino,  £850  (in  1866  these  had  cost  £66) :  another  panel, 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saints,  by  Palma  Vecchio,  £750;  A  C01 
Scene  near  Yarmouth,  by  John  Crome,  £430;  The  Young  Shepherdet 
by  A.  Cuyp,  £620;  and  Two  Favourite  Old  Hunters,  by  Stubbs,  sig 
and  dated  1790  (on  panel),  £460.  Among  the  more  modern  picti 
was  Landseer's  well-known  The  Honeymoon  :  a  Roebuck  and  Doe  stan 
side  by  side  in  a  Highland  Glen,  which  had  cost  £4,042  in  the  Rcc 
sale,  1890.  It  now  found  a  buyer  at  £440.  On  December  5th, 
impression  of  Dtirer's  engraving,  St.  Fustace,  with  the  anchor-in-cil 
watermark,  made  £365.  Auction  honours  were  again  accorded 
Claude  when,  on  December  12th,  £1,150  was  given  for  his  se 
wooded  landscape  with  ruins  and  a  river  spanned  by  a  bridge  in  1 
distance;  in  the  foreground  are  seen  cattle  lording  the  river  and 
herdsman  seated  on  the  bank  removing  his  footwear — two  years  j 
this  had  cost  £750.  Other  works  in  this  December  sale  included 
small  panel  of  The  Crucified  Christ,  with  three  figures  in  the  composite 
surrounded  by  sixteen  scriptural  subjects  by  an  artist  of  the  fou 
teenth-century  Italian  School,  which  fetched  £420;  The  Rustic  Dan<. 
attributed  to  Le  Nain,  £400;  a  wooded  landscape,  with  a  river  ai 
anglers  in  boats  (on  panel),  by  S.  van  Ruisdael,  £400;  a  cloud  stud  1 
painted  on  paper  by  Constable,  and  inscribed  on  the  back  'Augt.  . 
1822,  1 1  o'clock  A.M.,  very  hot  .  .  .,'  £360;  and  Reading  the  \ews,j\ 
stable  yard  with  ostlers,  a  horse  and  dog,  by  Morland,  signed  ai. 
dated  1792,  £340.  Then,  on  December  19th,  £480  was  paid  for 
Rowlandson  water-colour  drawing.  Box  Lobby  Loungers,  showing  tl- 
lobby  of  a  theatre,  with  a  crowd  of  fashionable  figures,  and  glimps 
of  the  theatre  seen  through  the  open  doors — the  engraving  of  th 
subject  is  described  at  length  in  Joseph  Grego's  "Rowlandson.'  voL 
pp.  180-2;  and  a  moorland  scene  with  a  hunt,  by  Sir  A.J.  Munning- 
£270.  On  January  23rd,  a  view  of  Westminster  Bridge,  show  ing  tl 
Stairs  and  Westminster  Hall,  and  a  view^  of  Lambeth  Palace  beneal 
one  of  the  arches,  by  Samuel  Scott,  fetched  £320;  and  Courtship  to 
Matrimony,  progressive  stages  depicted  in  six  small  scenes,  in  01 
frame,  by  J.  Collett,  £150.  At  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  Decemb 
13th,  The  Salutation,  by  Hans  Fries,  made  £220  10s. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

CHRISTIE'S  had  several  interesting  sales  under  this  headir 
during  the  last  two  months  of  1945  and  the  early  days  of  Januar 
and  high  prices  ruled  throughout,  even  for  what  may  be  termed  se 
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Urate  pieces.  On  October  25th,  a  pair  of  Chippen- 
e  mahogany  commodes,  with  doors  in  the  centre, 
igned  as  drawers,  enclosing  four  drawers,  and  tin- 
gles rounded,  with  doors  also  enclosing  four  drawers, 
i  for  £1,785.  This  came  from  the  Earl  of  Leven  and 
tlville,  as  did  a  pair  of  Bow  porcelain  groups  of 
■rtsmen  and  ladies,  standing  before  flowering  trees 
h  dogs  at  their  feet,  which  made  £183  1 5s. ;  the  late 
s.  B.  Turner's  property  included  a  mahogany  arm- 
|ur,  on  short  cabriole  legs,  covered  with  needlework 
h  figures  and  flowers,  which  realized  £199  10s. ;  a 
hogany  winged  bookcase,  of  Chippendale  design, 
h  cupboards  in  the  lower  part,  £273;  and  a  winged 
nchair,  on  walnut  cabriole  legs,  upholstered  with 
;dlework  with  figures,  flowers  and  foliage,  £189. 
|)m  Blankney  Hall,  the  Lincolnshire  residence  of  the 
rl  of  Londesborough,  came  (November  1st)  a  wool- 
rk  carpet  (26  ft.  by  13  ft.  6  in.),  with  flowers  and 
ibesques  in  colours  on  a  white  ground  with  black 
d  and  white  border,  which  changed  hands  at  £861. 
is  carpet  was  made  by  the  Ladies  of  Berlin,  and 
:sented  to  the  1  ith  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  musical 
nposer  and  patron  of  music,  who  was  Ambassador 
Prussia,  1 84 1 ,  and  at  the  Vienna  Conference  in  1 85 1 . 
25  1  os.  was  given  for  a  Chippendale  mahogany  cabi- 
,  with  folding  glass  doors  at  the  top  and  the  serpentine  base  with 
r  drawers,  also  from  Blankney  Hall;  while  an  anonymous  property 
luded  a  pair  of  ivory  figures  of  nymphs  emblematic  of  Summer  and 
titer,  which  went  for  £141  15s.;  and  a  pair  representing  Night  and 
rning,  £173  5s.  On  November  8th,  a  Sevres  dessert  service  of  156 
ces,  painted  with  bouquets  of  flowers  in  colours  in  apple-green 
rders  gilt  with  rosettes  and  trelliswork,  which  cost  £1,102  10s.;  a 
ftrcester  dinner  service  of  80  pieces,  by  Chamberlain,  decorated  with 
at-of-arms  in  the  centre  and  panels  of  flowers  round  the  border,  on 
mson  ground  with  white  gadrooned  borders,  £246  15s. ;  and  a  six- 
nth-century  oak  dwarf  cupboard,  with  two  doors,  the  front  carved 
h  two  panels  of  linen  pattern  and  the  doors  mounted  with  long 
n  hinges  and  ring  handles,  £168.  Again,  on  November  15th,  six 
orge  I  walnut  armchairs,  covered  with  flowered  pink  silk  brocade 
dered  with  brass  bosses,  owned  by  Viscount  Clifden,  found  a 
yer  at  £1,785.  These  chairs  were  formerly  at  Wimpole  Hall,  Cam- 
dgeshire,  and  were  probably  made  for  Edward,  Lord  Harley,  son 
he  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Queen 
ne.  From  the  Marquess  of  Ailesbury  came  two  pairs  of  Chippen- 
e  mahogany  knee-hole  writing  tables,  fitted  with  drawers  and 
oboards,  which  brought  £1,428;  and  a  pair  of  Empire  mahogany 
e  tables,  each  with  a  shelf,  the  friezes  mounted  with  ormolu 
ssical  ornament  and  supported  by  bronze  and  ormolu  caryatid 
lale  figures,  £682  10s.  Chippendale  furniture  in  Mrs.  Cecil 
phael's  collection  included  a  bureau  bookcase,  with  folding  glass 
jrs  at  the  top  and  six  drawers  below,  which  made  £546;  and  a  pair 
commodes,  each  with  two  drawers  with  serpentine  fronts  and 
ayed  angles,  £714;  while  £997  was  given  for  the  late  Miss  Con- 
nce  H.  Beadon's  mahogany  pedestal  writing  table  of  the  same 
iod,  with  drawers  at  each  end  in  the  frieze,  six  drawers  below 
1  cupboards  at  the  back;  and  the  Countess  of  Northbrook's 
esden  tea  and  coffee  service  of  39  pieces,  painted  with  landscapes 
i  figures  and  flower  sprays  on  alternate  yellow  panels  divided  by 
scale  pattern  bands,  fetched  £525.  On  November  22nd,  a 
>rcester  dinner  service  of  72  pieces,  by  Chamberlain,  illuminated  with 
lels  of  flowers  on  dark  blue  ground  richly  gilt  with  scrolls,  made 
31 ;  and  a  mahogany  pedestal  writing  table,  with  nine  drawers  and 
I  cupboards,  £241  10s.  On  November  29th,  Viscountess  Trench- 
es ten  Hepplewhite  mahogany  armchairs,  1  itl  heart-shaped 
:ks,  on  square  tapering  legs,  the  seats  covered  with  striped  yellow 
1,  sold  for  £1,050;  and  £336  was  paid  for  an  eighteenti  century 
lish  commode,  of  French  design,  with  serpentine  front  am;  three 
iwers,  veneered  with  satinwood  in  rosewood  borders,  belonging  tc 
tjor  Sir  Evelyn  Delves  Broughton;  while  from  an  anonymous 
rce  came  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  with  three 
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drawers  below,  which  realized  £399;  and  a  Tabriz  carpet  (16  ft.  4  in. 
by  1 1  ft.  8  in.),  with  blossoms,  trelliswork  and  a  dark  blue  and  pink 
medallion  on  a  red  ground,  £336.  On  December  4th,  Commander 
Geoffrey  Duveen's  collection  of  Chinese  porcelain  included  a  pair  of 
Vung  Cheng  egg-shell  bowls,  brilliantly  enamelled  with  poultry, 
peonies  and  other  flowers  in  famille-rose  on  a  white  ground,  which 
fetched  £567;  among  other  pieces  of  the  same  period  were  a  pair  of 
egg-shell  saucer  dishes,  decorated  with  men  riding  a  kylin  and 
mythical  be^ist  accompanied  by  boys,  on  white  ground  with  ruby 
backs,  £346  10s.;  and  an  egg-shell  saucer  dish,  illuminated  with 
a  bird  and  locust  on  a  millet  spray,  with  branches  of  peonies  and 
roses,  £336.  K'ang  Hsi  pieces  included  a  square  famille-verte  teapot 
and  cover,  enamelled  with  landscapes  and  figures,  which  made 
£262  1  OS. ;  a  pair  of famille-verte  groups  of  men  riding  kylins,  £467  5s. ; 
and  a  pair  of  small  globular  vases  and  covers,  with  pale  yellow  ground, 
enamelled  with  flowering  trees  and  birds  in  green,  etc.,  £252.  A 
Ming  group  of  two  boys,  one  wearing  a  green  coat  decorated  with 
formal  flowers,  the  other  seated  on  the  ground  and  wearing  an  auber- 
gine coat,  part  of  the  figures  unglazed,  changed  hands  at  £525.  On 
December  6th,  a  walnut  small  bureau,  of  Queen  Anne  design,  with 
sloping  front  surmounted  by  a  mirror  and  two  drawers  below,  on 
stand  with  one  drawer,  realized  £735;  and  £924  was  given  for  a 
Savonnerie  carpet  (28  ft.  by  14  ft.  9  in.),  woven  with  flowers  on  a 
buff  ground  and  blue  border.  Seven  days  later,  a  satinwood  cabinet, 
with  small  cupboards  and  open  shelves  at  back,  drawer  in  centre 
forming  secretaire  and  cupboards  below,  made  £241  10s.;  and  an 
Adam  mahogany  sideboard,  of  serpentine  shape,  with  three  drawers 
and  two  cupboards,  £252;  while,  on  December  20th,  six  Cromwellian 
oak  chairs,  with  turned  beaded  front  legs,  seats  and  backs  covered 
with  brown  leather,  and  six  made  to  match,  made  £283  10s. ;  and  a 
William  and  Mary  lacquer  cabinet,  the  exterior  decorated  with 
landscapes  and  birds  in  black  and  gold,  the  interior  with  landscapes 
and  figures  on  a  ground  imitating  tortoiseshell,  £231 ;  and  on  January 
3rd,  a  ruby  glass  dessert  service  of  18  pieces,  cut  with  diamond  orna- 
ment, made  £  1 36  1  os. ;  and  wineglass,  engraved  with  a  portrait  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  £102  1 8s. 

Sotheby's,  too,  had  some  outstanding  sales  in  the  period  under 
review.  A  total  of  over  £24,500  was  recorded,  on  November  9th, 
when  the  late  Ernest  Raphael's  collection  came  under  their  hamme  r 
The  more  notable  pieces  included  a  mahogany  pedestal  library  tat 
by  Chippendale,  the  moulded  frieze  fitted  with  two  drawers,  t  e 
front  containing  six  pedestal  drawers  and  the  back  with  two  ci  p- 
boards,  one  with  shelves  and  the  other  with  folio  racks,  which 
changed  hands  at  £1,300.  The  design  for  this  table  is  given  in 
UNppendale's  The  Gentleman  and  Cabinet-maker's  Director,  published 
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in  1754.  Among  other  Chippendale  pieces  were:  a  serpentine  com- 
mode, the  top  edged  with  cabochon  and  scroll  moulding,  supported 
by  corner  pilasters  faced  with  carved  scrolls,  foliage  and  rosettes  on 
ribbed  ground,  and  the  front  sides  decorated  with  rosettes  and 
diamond  strapwork,  the  chest  containing  four  long  drawers,  on 
bracket  feet,  which  fetched  £700;  a  pair  of  elbow  chairs,  the  lower 
parts  of  the  vase-shaped  splats  with  intertwined  'C  scrolls  within 
frilled  mouldings,  supported  on  cabriole  legs,  the  knees  carved  with 
flowering  branches  and  terminating  in  dolphin  heads,  formerly  in  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  collection,  £540;  a  single  elbow  chair,  the  lower 
part  of  the  vase-shaped  splat  filled  with  trelliswork  surmounted  by 
arches,  frilled  scrolls  and  a  pendant,  the  serpentine  back-rail  cen- 
tring in  pagoda  ornament  (this  is  illustrated  in  The  Dictionary  of  English 
Furniture,  by  Macquoid  and  Edwards,  vol.  I,  p.  246,  fig.  121),  £420; 
a  stool,  the  oblong  seat  with  serpentine  sides,  covered  in  antique 
needlework  designed  with  a  basket  of  flowers,  on  cabriole  legs  with 
scroll  feet,  £260;  a  small  urn  table,  with  octagonal  top  fitted  with 
teapot  slide  and  serpentine-shaped  gallery,  supported  on  a  pillar  and 
tripod,  £200 ;  and  a  tripod  table,  in  fiddleback  mahogany,  on  fluted 
pillar  support,  the  tripod  legs  terminating  in  claw-and-egg  feet,  £560. 
A  set  of  four  George  I  mahogany  armchairs,  the  backs,  seats  and  el- 
bow pads  covered  with  old  mulberry  silk  damask,  on  cabriole  legs 
carved  at  the  knees  and  terminating  in  scroll  feet,  made  £580;  and  a 
mahogany  armchair,  covered  with  antique 
needlework  designed  with  a  lady  in  a  gar- 
den, attended  by  cupids,  on  cabriole  legs 
of  exceptional  carving,  the  knees  bearing 
lion's  masks  and  foliage  in  high  relief, 
ending  in  lion  paw  feet,  £500.  A  Ming 
Dynasty  vase,  the  baluster  body  perforated 
and  decorated  on  a  turquoise  ground  with 
two  sages  under  a  pine  tree,  formerly  in 
the  Eumorfopoulos  collection,  made^42o; 
a  Ming  double  gourd  vase,  decorated  on 
an  unusual  aubergine  ground  with  a  bold 
scrolling  lotus  design  on  the  upper  and 
lower  bulbs,  the  waist  with  a  narrow  bor- 
der of  yellow  plum  blossom,  bearing  the 
six-character  mark  of  H  'an  Li  and  period,  £500 ; 
a  pair  of  eighteenth-century  figures  of 
falcons,  with  heads  slightly  turned  and 
wings  partly  opened,  both  perched  on 
rocky  bases,  £560;  a  miniature  of  a  young 
girl,  probably  the  younger  daughter  of 
Jeremiah  Mayer,  R.A.,  by  Richard  Cos- 
way,  signed  and  dated  1790,  in  diamond- 
bordered  frame,  £420;  and  a  pair  of 
sixteenth-century  Venetian  bronze  figures 
of  a  Youth  and  Phryne,  both  standing,  £580. 
On  November  1 6th,  £3,300  was  paid  for  a 
suite  of  Queen  Anne  carved  wood  and 
gilt  gesso  furniture  (eight  chairs,  two  set- 
tees and  a  pair  of  pole-screens),  covered 
in  superb  contemporary  needlework  de- 
signed wall  blue  and  white  bowls  and 
vases  containing  flowers.  This  belonged 


to  Mr.  Walter  Curtis,  of  Denbury,  and  was  originally  made  for  Gilbert, 
4th  Earl  of  Coventry,  who  died  in  17 19.  From  other  properties  came  a 
walnut  long-case  clock,  with  movement  by  the  Great  English  clock- 
maker  Thomas  Tompion,  which  sold  for  £880;  a  set  of  Stuart  carved 
walnut  chairs  (one  arm  and  six  single  chairs),  supported  by  scrolled 
legs  united  by  front  stretchers  and  lower  twisted  stretchers,  believer!  to 
have  belonged  to  Charles  I,  £640;  a  Louis  XVI  upright  escritoire, 
stamped  E.  Anil,  in  mahogany  embellished  with  ormolu,  supported 
on  turned  and  tapering  feet,  £500;  a  rare  Chelsea  Teniers  figure  of 
a  peasant,  standing  looking  to  his  right  with  his  arms  crossed,  in 
black  hat,  loose  white  shirt,  bearing  the  red  anchor  mark,  £430;  a 
Frankenthal  porcelain  group  of  The  Hairdresser,  by  Luck,  £390;  and  a 
rare  fourteenth-century  French  carved  ivory  casket,  with  figures  of 
Saints,  was  bought  for  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  for  £460. 
On  November  22nd,  a  Chelsea  group  of  two  dancers,  after  the  Meissen 
original  by  Kaendler,  with  the  red  anchor  mark,  made  £430;  and  a 
Bow  figure  of  a  pheasant,  perched  on  the  cross  boughs  of  a  tree  trunk 
which  is  encrusted  with  flowers,  £210;  while,  on  November  30th,  a 
Delia  Robbia  plaque  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  fetched  £400;  a  Chip, 
pendale  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  the  top  edge  with  a  narrow 
carved  moulding,  with  carved  and  reeded  side  supports  and  slender 
scrolled  feet  with  brackets,  £880;  a  pair  of  early  George  III  semi- 
circular satinwood  commodes,  once  part  of  the  furnishings  of 
Burlington  House,  London.  £720:  and  a 
set  of  twelve  Chinese  Chippendale  ma- 
hogany chairs,  also  from  Hurlington 
House,  £900. 
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THE  BUTLEIGH  SALT  :  SILVER-GILT  :  TEMP.  JAMES  I 
CAPT.  RICHARD  NEVILLE  COLLECTION  :  SOTHEBY'S 


me  teapot  was  set  up  at  Chiistie'i 
on  November  7th.  when  £780  was  givefl 
for  one,  with  domed  cover  decorated  with 
palm  leaves  in  cut  cardwork  and  faceted 
tapering  spout,  by  Samuel  Pantin,  1710 
(gross  weight  17  oz.  10  dwt.) — the  pre] 
vious  auction  maximum  for  an  exampld 
was  £560  given  in  1944.  Other  pieces  ii 
the  present  sale  included  three  cas 
with  gadrooned  borders,  one  by  Alice  Si 
1702,  and  two  by  George  Garthorm.  170J 
(27  oz.  11  dwt.),  which  fetched  £310;  I 
large  salver,  with  moulded  escalloped  bor 
der,  by  John  Tuite,  1728  (87  oz.j,  /48ad 
four  table  candlesticks,  with  boldly  gaoV 
rooned  baluster  stems  and  gadrooni 
octagonal  stems,  by  David  U'illaume.  1697 
and  1698  (76  oz.),  £490:  a  plain  jug  witi 
short  spout  moulded  at  the  base,  am 
scroll  handle,  by  J.  Wilkes,  1732  (38  oz.) 
fetched  £470. 

Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  are  com 
pelled   to  hold  over  other  silver  sal 
until  our  next  issue. 
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NOTHING    LIKE  LEATHER 


CHEMICALLY  this  is  not  true.  Leather  is  a 
protein  and  so  are  wool,  silk,  hair,  nail  and 
horn  !  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  a  highly- 
skilled  and  complex  craft  which  has  developed 
slowly  but  surely  through  centuries  of  trial  and 
error.  The  hides  must  go  thiough  many  treatments 
before  being  tanned.  Tanning  converts  the  soft 
skin  into  durable  leather,  but  it  is  not  the  end.  The 
leather  must  be  brought  to  the  required  degree  of 
pliability  and  finally  dyed  or  finished  to  obtain  the 
wide  range  of  effects,  say,  between  an  army  boot 
and  a  bright  bedroom  slipper,  a  fancy  handbag 
and  a  Sam  Browne  belt.  All  these  many  and  varied 
processes  have  been  developed  by  the  leather 
industry,  but  gradually,  as  the  chemistry  of  leather 
has  become  better  known,  the  chemist  has  been 
increasingly  brought  in,  replacing  the  old 
agents  for  leather  treatment,  lime,  animal 


excreta,  eggs,  offal  and  crude  fats,  with  standard 
alkalis  and  sulphides,  pancreatic  enzymes,  dis- 
infectants, purified  and  analysed  fats,  the  chrome 
tanning  process  and  so  on.  Primarily,  the  chemist 
helps  the  leather  manufacturer  to  understand  the 
principles  of  his  many  processes,  to  speed  them 
up  and  standardise  them.  The  excellence  of 
British  leather  is  universally  recognised,  and 
British  chemists  are  among  the  first  in  the  field 
of  leather  research.  Professor  H.  R.  Proctor, 
known  affectionately  as  "  the  father  of  leather 
chemistry "  led  a  pioneer  school  at  Leeds 
University  from  1890-1913  and  the  work  he 
initiated  has  been  pursued  and  developed  all  over 
the  world.  Leather  remains  the  best  material  for 
footwear  and  all  the  white  races  walk  in  leather 
-in  normal  times !  So  the  old  saying  that 
there  is  nothing  like  leather  is  still  true. 
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ON  COLLECTING 


MR.    WILLIAM  LLEWELLYN-AMOS, 
F.R.S.A.,    writing    on    the   subject  of 
collecting,  says  : — 

Wre  have  all,  in  our  young  days,  collected 
something — butterflies,  books,  stamps.  As  we 
reach  adulthood,  the  urge  to  collect  frequently 
becomes  submerged  beneath  the  more  urgent 
and  immediate  problem  of  earning  a  living. 
Yet  so  deep-rooted  is  the  collecting  instinct 
that,  sooner  or  later,  it  manifests  itself 
again. 

'That  the  rare  and  beautiful  objects  desired 
by  the  collector  are  not  easily  found  but  adds 
to  the  pleasure  in  their  eventual  possession. 
We  are,  however,  many  of  us,  loth  to  display 
our  ignorance  and  often  fearful  lest,  in  seeking 
to  satisfy  our  desires,  we  become  the  unhappy 
possessors  of  a  spurious  article. 

'When  quite  a  young  man  I  had  a  desire 
to  collect  furniture  and  built  up  in  my  mind 
a  picture  of  my  own  study,  furnished  with 
antiques — fine  examples  of  the  art  and  craft 
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of  the  furniture  maker  and  each  piece  with 
a  rich  history  behind  it.  Such  was  my  desire  : 
yet  for  ten  years  I  hesitated,  denying  myself 
untold  pleasure,  because  I  was  sensitive  of  my 
lack  of  knowledge  and  did  not  know  where 
to  seek  advice  or  whom  to  trust. 

'My  hesitancy  was  eventually  overcome 
after  hearing  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers' 
Association,  an  organization  formed  to  help 
those  members  of  the  public  who  desire  to 
possess  the  beautiful  products  of  man's  creative 
genius.  Since  those  days  I  have  had  good 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  members  of  this 
Association  :  their  help  and  advice  have 
been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  gathering 
together  a  modest  collection  of  antique  furni- 
ture in  the  contemplation  of  which  I  find 
constant  pleasure. 

'There  must  be  many  people,  like  myself, 
who  would  be  glad  to  know  of  the  existence 
of  this  body  of  antique  dealers  to  whom  all 
would-be  collectors  can  turn  with  confidence.' 

obtained  from  the  Secretary,   The  British  Antique  Dealers' 
S.W.I.    (Price,  post  free,   2s.  gd.   inland,   3*.  abroad.) 

which  The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  pullication  since  1918. — Editor. 


(1 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 

ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  C>  Early  Metaluork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


COINS  and  MEDALS 

Be=t  prices  paid  for  Collections,  also  for  Gold  and 
Rare  Silver  Pieces.  Standard  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  5s.  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin  (including 
Sale  List),  15.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.I 


BOOKSELLERS 


STATIONERS 


TRUSLOVE   AND  HANSON 

I4a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

THE  Bookshop  with  a  wide  selection  of  New  Books  always  in  stock 

GIFTS — A  choree  selection  of  Fine  Bindings  are  here. 

Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers.    Calling  Cards  for  Official  and 
Professional  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately. 

We  hold  a  Censor's  Permit  for  sending  Abroad 
THE    BOOKSHOP    OFF    BOND  STREET 


0  S  B  O  R  X  E 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  lleraldie  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

C  H  A  L,  I  C  K  S 

LARGE  SELECTION   tH   STOC  K 

1  17  Gower  St.,  London.  W.C.I 

ESTABLISHED    1S7-1  TELEPHONE       El'STOX      1  *»  2  I 


'NOTES   ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 

NO*  4   (Now  available,  price  2/6) 

by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 

For  the  convenience  of  friends  and  clients  who  are  too  busy  to  call  during  normal  working  hours 
Commander  How  is  always  glad  to  discuss  silver  at  the  address  below  by  special  appointment  between  6  and  8  p.m. 


Published  by 


HOW 


(of  Edinburgh, Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St.,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  SLO  3187 
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Printed  Silks  &  Rm|<w 
Suiftrtgs  &  Tweeds. 

4s  ii\  pre  -  w&r  day*  we  *r* 
preparing  new  rentes  which 
till  be  in  the  Mlowty  A&nh' 
funds  as  soon  as  al locations 
hecome  available  in  each  market 


ARGENTINE 

WALTER  PELS, 

Av.  da  Mayo  1  370,  Buenos  Aires. 

BRAZIL 

MARTIN  WIENER, 

Caixa  Postal  2 1  3 A,  Sao  Paulo. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

T.  M.  HAWES, 

210,  Colonial  Mutual  Buildings,  Quaan  St., 
Auckland. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

BARNETT  KRAIN. 

1  20,  Boston  Housa,  Capa  Town. 

TURKEY 

ROMILOS  VAMVACOPOULOS  &  BROS., 
P.O.  Box  153,  Istanbul. 


AUSTRALIA 

WALLACE,  BUCK  &  GOOOES  (Pty.),  LTD., 
317/323,  Flindars  Lana.  Melbourne. 

EGYPT 

(WOOLLENS)  RODOLPHI  EID, 
1,  Midan  Ismail,  Cairo. 
(SILKS)  L.  HASSID, 
39,  Soliman  Pacha  Streat,  Cairo. 

PALESTINE 

H.  ALTGENUG, 

Room  14,  27,  Herzl  Street,  Haifa. 

SWITZERLAND 

CARL  TOBLER, 

Postfach  Schaffhausarplatz,  Zurich. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

JACOMAR  —  HOLLAND 

244,  Madison  Avanua,  Naw  York. 


Tocqmor.  16,  Grosvenor  Street,  WJ. 
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PUBLIC  U3RARV? 


«..n..  y 


jftne  Enrique  Silver 


A   12-inch  Waiter,  on  three  feet,  with  shaped  gadroon  border, 
made  in  the  year  1 773  by  John  Carter, 
of  No.  14,  Bartholomew  Close,  London. 

A  pair  of  91-inch  cast  Candlesticks,  with  gadroon  edges, 
made  in  1 767  by  Ebenezer  Coker, 
of  No.  13,  Goldsmith  Street,  Wood  Street,  London. 

A  plain  round  Bowl,  1  1  inches  in  diameter, 
made  in  1801  by  Richard  Cooke, 
of  Carey  Street,  London. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


Id,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 


132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Whitehall  6461  Cobles:  Aurifclro,  Piccy,  London 
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THIS  example  of  the  early  Sheraton  period  is  displayed  with  our  pre-war 
collection  at  our  old  premises  now  reopened  after  six  years  at  the  side 
of  Harrods.  Mr.  Norman  Adams  will  be  glad  to  advise  in  the  acquisition, 
disposal   or    valuation   of  old   English  furniture  and   works   of  art. 


NORMAN 

ADAMS,™ 

8-10,  HANS  ROAD.  LONDON,  S.w.3 

Kensington  5266  Cables  :  ADAM  AX,  London 


PRATT  &  SONS  ltd 


STANLEY  J.  PRATT 


FOUNDED  I860 


158  &  160  Brompton  Road,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  9821 


Trinted  in  Qreat  Britain 


HE  CONNOISSEUR- 

 WITH    WHICH    IS    INCORPORATED    INTERNATIONAL  STUDIO 


MB  .  1  a  da  -  two  n  n  t  t  a  d  c 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


Charles  II.  Date  1684-  Height  11  inches.  Weight  27  ozs. 


83  -  CHEAPSIDE  -  E.C.: 

MONARCH  4604 


cJ2icensed  Valuers  forC^ProLah 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Mailer  March  5th,  1942,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y..  U.S.A.,  under  the  Act  oj  March  3rd,  1S79. 

Printed  in  Great  Britain. 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


FEB  4 


H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


Fit  E  ART  DEALERS 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LTD. 


Dresden 
Arbour  Group. 
One  of  a  pair. 
Height,  13  ins. 


LONDON 

144,  145  &  146,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.I 


NEW  YORK 

6,  West  Fifty-Six  Street 
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THE  W  ANTAGE  COLLECTION  FROM  LOCKINGE  HOUSE  -     -     -   .  -'     -     -     by  trenchard  cox,  m.a.  73 
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THE  HOWARD  GRACE  CUP  AND  THE  EARLY  DATE-LETTER 

CYCLES  ---------     -      .      by  n.  m.  penzer,  d.litt.,  f.s.a.  87 

PEWTER  CHURCH  FLAGONS  by  capt.  a.  sutherland-graeme,  f.s.a.  92 

FROM  TRUE  TO  FALSE:  RESTORATION   V.  FORGERY  IN  WOODCRAFT    -     by  f.  cordon  roe.  f.s.a.  96 

RALPH  WOOD  BLACK  BASALT  FIGURES  by  h.  boswell  Lancaster  105 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA-     ------  by  helen  comstock  106 
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A  COLLECTORS'  CLUB  editorial  note  122 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN       -  conducted  by  the  editor  123 

THE  SO-CALLED  'FRENCH  PRIMITIVE':  AN  EXPOSURE  AND  A  RECANTATION    -     -     -    editorial  126 

NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED   128 

IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS  by  t.  p.  greig  i  33 

ON  COVER 

A  MOUNTED  KNIGHT  BEARING  A  PENNON      ------         franco-flemish  tapestry,  c.  1480 

In  the  Possession  of  Sir  P.  Malcolm  Stewart,  Bt. 

COLOUR-PLATES 

A  MOUNTED  KNIGHT  BEARING  A  PENNON   franco-flemish  tapestry,  c.  1480  70 

In  the  Possession  of  Sir  P.  Malcolm  Stewart,  Bt. 

SCENES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  HERCULES      ...     -    tapestry  woven  by  joos  of  audenarde,  c.  1498  103 

In  the  Possession  of  Sir  P.  Malcolm  Stewart,  Bt. 


FAUST  and 
MARGUERITA 

by 

G.  KOLLER.  1864 

Exhibited  Bradford  1882 

Size  of  panel 
28"  x  38" 


Messrs.  M.  Newman. 
Ltd.,  are  the  Sole  Agents 
for  the  works  and  copy- 
rights of  paintings  by 
W.  Lee-Hankey,R.  W.S. 


M.  NEWMAN,  Ltd.  43a,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Established  1870  Telephone  :  Whitehall  6068 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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II 


By  Appointment 

By  Appointment  UtMmmtllu  By  Appointment 

BftoenmUkt  HUmr.mtth, 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


'eorge  Hie  Mini 


London,  1717.    Maker:  Humphrey  Payne.    Weight:    23  ozs.  11  dvvts. 


We  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  English  Silver 

Haoing  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Han^  articles    we  are  in  a  position  to  giue  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  ABBEY  3S78  (Late  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:  DATEMARK,  LONDO  \ 


in 


THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 


LTD 


PICTURES  BY 
OLD  MASTERS 


WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 


ENGRAVINGS 


A.  CARRACCI 
19  x  131  inches 


43,    OLD     BOND     STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 


Telephone:  REGENT  3U42 
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Telegrams:  'RESEMBLE.  LONDON. 
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ESTABLISHED  1868 


GEORGE  I  YEW-TREE  ARMCHAIR, 
WITH  SEAT  IN  OLD  NEEDLEWORK 


GEORGE  I  WALNUT  KNEEHOLE 
WRITING  TABLE 


HANDBOOKS  : 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE" 
PRICE  8/6 
POST  FREE. 


1  THE  ENGLISH  CHAIR" 
TEMPORARILY  OUT 
OF  PRINT. 


M.  HARRIS  &  SON 

Antique  Furniture  &.  Works  of  Art 
44-52,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

MUSEUM  2121-2122 


ESTABLISHED 
1884 


Tower  of  London,  by  T.  S.  Boys 


FINE  PRINTS 
RARE  BOOKS 
FIRST  EDITIONS 


il,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 

W.C.i 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 

VI 


A  Queen  Anne  bureau  4  //.  3  ins.  wide,  probably  of  unique  design,  with  wide  herringbone  inlay  at  front  and  sides,  and  veneers  of 

exceptional  quality. 

The  Manor  House,  Hitchin,  is  3  5  miles  from  London  and  is  easily  visited  in  an  afternoon  by  road,  or  by  rail  from  King's  Cross. 

PHILLIPS  OF  HITCHIN,  LTD. 


II la  nor  Y^tousQ 


Telephone ;  HITCHIN  67 


VII 


Old  English 
Pottery 


Illustrated  is  a  pair  of  unique 
18th-century  BRISTOL  DELFT 
TOBY  JUGS  in  Polychrome, 
attributed  to  Joseph  Flower. 

An  old  Woman  with  Apple  Basket 
and  a  Man  with  a  Cider  Bottle. 
Unrecorded  Models — 12  ins.  high. 


J.  R.  Cookson,  The  Georgian  House,  Kendal 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  and  The  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild) 


MILTON  GALLERIES 


LTD. 


0U  Wlasl 


evs 


138  NEW  BOND  STREET 


LONDON,  W.l 


Mayfair  3579 


Cables:  Milgall,  London 


Panel  23£  x  20  ins. 
PHILIPS  DE  KONINCK 
Signed  and  dated  1644 
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9" 


essiers 

26  fylew  C^Boncl  cflreei,  cJ2ondon<  00.1 


Directors: 

H.  M.  Parsons  L.  W.  B.  Parsons 


Cbarles  11  Silver  porringer  ano  Cover.  Maker's  /IDarfy  lk.5.  H)ate  1677. 
TKttcigbt,  46  03s.  SHameter,  61  ins.  ©veral'  jei<jbt,  1\  ins. 


I/-}niicfue   and  QVlodern 

fjetcels   and  (^)bjels   d  J\r{ 

fy^aluaiions  for   (^Probate    ;nd  <^Jt 


ver 


nsurance 


Telegraphic  Address: 
TESSIERITE,  LONDON 


Telephone: 
MAYFAIR  0458 


IX 


WM.  BRUFORD  &  SONS,  LTD. 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Pair  of  rare  Queen  Anne  Miniature  Tankards  by  Jonah  Clifton.    London  1709. 
Height  If  ins.    (Scale  :  exact  size). 

5,  STATION   BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 

And  at  EASTBOURNE  (Late  241,  HIGH  STREET  I  'Phone:  EXETER  54901 


FOR  THE 
GARDEN 

These  antique  tall  back 
settles  with  an  elm  table 
of  unusual  design  form 
a  pleasing  group.  The 
settles  are  in  natural  pine 
and  have  box  seats. 


Ml  those  interested  in  antique 
furniture  are  invited  to  visit 
our  large  and  varied  collection 
which  contains  many  distinctive 
pieces  in  fine  condition. 
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HEAL'S 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Fourpostcr 
196,    TOTTENHAM     COURT    ROAD,  LONDON, 


W.i 

X 


J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

26,  28  &  30,  Hanway  St.,  Oxford  St.,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  5834  Telegraphs  and  Cables  :  YELSTAN,  LONDON 


Dealer  in 

Fine  Old  French  and  English  Furniture 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  PICTURE  RESTORERS 

3,  DUDLEY  HOUSE,  169,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.i 


This  Association  was  founded  in  1943  by  the  leading 
Restorers  of  the  Profession  and  was  brought  into  being 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
profession  of  Picture  Restoration,  and  to  protect  the 
public  against  deception  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
professsion. 

The  Association  is  governed  by  a  President  and 
Council,  and  in  the  manner  of  Ancient  and  Worship- 
ful Companies  it  will  endeavour  to  establish  good 
fellowship  among  its  members  and  good  will  between 
them  and  their  clients. 

It  will  also  encourage  the  discoverv  of,  and  investi- 
gate and  make  known  the  nature  and  merits  of,  anv 
improvements  or  inventions  which  mav  seem  capable 
of  being  used  in  connection  with  the  profession,  and 


give  to  the  legislature  and  public  bodies  facilities  for 
conferring  with  and  ascertaining  the  views  of  its 
members  regarding  matters  directly  or  indirectly  affect- 
ing the  art  of  Picture  Restoration  or  Preservation. 

To  become  a  member  of  the  Association  it  is  necessary 
to  be  elected  bv  the  Council,  which  scrutinizes  and 
carefully  considers  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates. 

All  communications  to  the 
Hon.  Secretary :  Miss  A  J  Renee. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Directors  of  most  of  our 
important  Public  Art  Galleries  and  Private  Collectors. 

Chief  Patron:  Sir  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  K.C.B. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


R.  B.  Brook,  Keston,  51,  Barrow  Point  Avenue,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
H.  A.  Buttery,  1^3,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 

J.  H.  Cooke  &  Sons,  28,  Greystone  Gardens,  Kenton,  Middlesex. 

N.  Cooper,  Flat  2,  22,  Cambalt  Road,  Putney,  S. VC".  1 5 . 

W.  Drown,  no,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 

L.  Freeman,  42,  Grosvenor  Mews,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 

W.  Freeman  &  Son,  43-44,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.i. 

J.  A.  Gorry,  20,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  Eire. 

C.  L.  &  S.  Hahn,  4i,  Marshall  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.i. 

C.  G.  &  Y.  L.  Hider,  Studio  G,  10a,  Cunningham  Place,  St.  John's 

Wood  Road,  N.W.8. 
W.  Holder,  60,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.i. 


Hulme  Bros.,  55,  Pall  Mall,  St  James's,  S.W.i. 

N.  Hulme,  4,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.i. 

W.  J.  Morrill,  68,  Golden  House,  Great  Pulteney  Street,  W.i. 

G.  Pryse-Hughes  &  Son,  30,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  SAX  .1. 
A.  Richards,  16,  Franks  Avenue,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 

A.  Shearsby,  5,  Elmwood,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Hens.     (Mur.ils  - 

Architectural  and  Domestic — in  Oils,  Tempera,  Fresco,  etc.) 
W.  Yallance,  60,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.i. 
R.  Warner,  3,  Dudley  House,  169,  Piccadilly,  W  .i. 

H.  R.  H.  Woolford,  5,  Randolph  Place,  Edinburgh,  3. 

A.  Stewart  W  right,  1 1,  Lvnton  Road,  New  Maiden,  Surrey.    1  Drawings 
Engravings,  Miniatures,  Pastels.) 


18th-CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


A  fine  Set  of  eight  George  II  mahogany 
dining  chairs,  the  front  legs  carted  with 
acanthus  leaf  decoration,  covered  in  olivt- 
green  silk  velvet. 

A  Sheraton  mahogany  bow-fronted  side- 
board inlaid  and  banded,  n  ith  two  deep 
drawers  and  one  napery  drawer,  5  //.  8  in. 
wide. 
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GREGORY  &  Co. 

(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
27,  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


XII 


(Signed  and  dated  1774  )    Canvas:  28  ins.  x  36  ins- 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables :  '  INVOCATION,  London  ' 
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Queen  Anne  Walnut  Tallboy  with  original  brasswork. 


W-  WILLIAMSON 
SONS 

Wm.  Williamson  F.  H.  Boys 

CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 

English 
jfuvntture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  R00KE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  over  40  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  WX-2 
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By  appointment.    Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mary 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

0,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  :  May j air  4527 


Dealers  in  the  finest 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and  SILVER, 

PORCELAINS, 
and  CHINESE 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  WILLIAM  AND  MARY  MONTEITH 

Engraved  with  Chinese  figures,  fruit  and  birds,  and 
with  a  coat  of  arms  of  the  original  owner  in  scroll 
mantling — 91  ins.  high,  16  ins.  diameter,  1691, 
maker's  mark  three  storks  (weight  143  ozs.). 

The  arms  are  those  of  Bisshopp,  with  Berry  in  pretence,  for  Sir  Cecil 
Bisshopp,  3rd  Baronet,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
George  Berry  of  Culion,  Oxford.  He  died  in  1705.  Sir  Cecil's 
descendant,  the  8th  Baronet,  established  his  claim  to  the  Barony  of 
de  la  Zouche  in  August,  1815. 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

ESTABLISHED  1806 


Our  large  collection  of  Antique  Silver  includes : 


Wm.  &  Mary  Christening  Bowl.  1694 

Pair  of  George  I  Tea  Caddies.  1718 

3  Paul  Lamerie  Butter  Shells.  1719 

Pair  of  George  III  Entree  Dishes.  1818 


TELEPHONE  2821 


Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 


'Antiques  with  a 
written  guarantee' 

We  hold  one  of  the  Largest  and 
Best-selected  Stocks  of  Genuine 
Antiques  in  the  North. 

If  you  are  buying  or  selling  genuine 
Antiques,  Silver,  Pottery,  Glass, 
Pictures,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  or  Works  of  Art : 

Come  to  a  firm  with  50  years'  EX- 
PERIENCE, and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  GENUINE  ANTIQUE. 

J.  W.  NEEDHAM'S 

Antique  Galleries 
84,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER  3 


Established  55  years 


Tel. :  BLAckfriars  5330 


WANTED— ANTIQUES  FOR  CASH 


Very  choice  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Golden-colour  Chest,  carved  ball  and  claw 
legs.  Original  condition.  Very  rare  Joseph  Knibb  Quarter-chime  Bracket 

Clock  in  Burr  Walnut  Case.    Untouched.  Pair  Coloured  Salt-glaze  Plates 

(two  others  and  dish  to  match). 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS 

113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
MAYfair  6261  &.  6262 


RARE  ENGLISH  &  CONTINENTAL  SILVER,  MINIATURES,  ANTIQUE  JEWELS,  FINE  SNUFF  BOXES 


A  magnificent  set  of  Four  Candlesticks,  finely  chased,    ,  John  Cafe, 
London  1749.    10  ins.  high. 


WANTED  TO  PUT  .HASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and 
Scandinavian.    Objets  d'art.     Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff  Boxes. 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 
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CECIL  DAVIS 


Specialist  in  the  finest 
English  and  Irish  Glass 


A  rare  set  of  Four  Ships'  Decanters,  decorated  with  flat  flute  cutting,  faceted  quadruple  collars. 

Bases,  7  ins.  diameter. 

Rare  18th-century  Drinking  Glasses,  Georgian  Table  Glass,  Candelabra,  Chandeliers 

Fine  English  and  Continental  Porcelain,  Pottery,  etc. 

COLLECTIONS  AND  SINGLE  SPECIMENS  PURCHASED  HIGH  PRICES  PAID  FOfTRARE  EXAMPLES 

Wedding  Presents  a  speciality 

3,  Grosvenor  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3130  Cables:  '  CRYSTALDAV,  LONDON' 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


A  Chinese  Tea-Pot  and  Cover  of  hexagonal  shape,  with 
enamelled  black  ground,  the  panels  round  the  sides 
pierced  with  branches  of  prunus,  bamboo,  and  fir; 
enamelled  in  colours  with  diaper-pattern,  and  green 
stippling  round  the  neck  and  cover,  with  dolphin  handle, 
and  monster-head  spout.   Height  6£  ins.  K'ang  Hsi  period. 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 


(Close  to  Claridgc's  Hotel) 


Telephone:     MAYFAIR  4018 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Telephone:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6624 

Packing  and  Storage  W arehouses : 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 
and 

51/55,  CHENIES  MEWS,  LONDON.  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 
I  GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

I  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO-  INC,  17/19,  State  Straw 
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An  important  18th-century  Bureau  Book- 
case made  in  Padouk  wood  of  finest  quality. 
The  original  handles  are  of  *  Paktong. 

*  PAKTONG — or  Tutenag —  alloy, 
closely  resembling  silver,  nported 
into  England  from  Chu  <nng  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  i  extremely 
rare  to  find  handlt-        this  metal. 

ANTIQUE       GALLERIES      ThlRD  FLOOR 

HARRODS 

HARRODS  LTD  KNIGHTSBRIDGE  LONDON  SWI  Tel.:  SLOANE  1234 


BALKAN  SOBRANIE  CIGARET1 


TOBACCOS 


>rS99 

llIoM  leading  Stamp  Audimwi 

H.RHARMER 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  W.I 

TEL.  M  AYFAI  R  0218  (3LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER 50  YEARS 


in  aAweca&on  with 

H  R  HARMER  inc 

i  of  NewQjcAk 

I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  |ii AUTHORITIES 
I      FOR  INftjWCfrfMBATE  SALE 

I 


HIS 


iNGLAND...¥rb" 


HP 


THE  LOCAL  may  decide  the  prospects  of 
the  harvest  or  the  results  of  the  Peace 
Conference,  it  may  share  out  the  slate 
club  or  cancel  the  National  Debt,  it  may 
blast  a  reputation  or  create  a  legend — 
but  in  all  its  forms  it  is  significant  of  our 
English  life  .  .  .  We  ourselves  prefer  the 
ingle  nook  to  chromium  plate,  the  genuine 
Victorian  to  the  sham  Elizabethan,  and  we 
make  our  refreshment  complete  with  a 
long  pull  at  a  favourite  briar  filled  with 
Balkan  Sobranie  or  a  cigarette  of  the  same 
famed  name — and  equally  old  and  mild. 


ll}eeJdt/  J\udixm  of  ftiwi  t>kaM  jtamp/i 


SOBRANIE  17."?  LONDON.  E.C.I. 
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HOLMES 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Pair  of  Antique  Silver  small  Sauce  Tureens  and  Covers 
(4i  inches  high  over  all). 
London  Hallmark:  1791.    Maker:  Henry  Chawner. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  C   ELECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our only  address)  Telephone:    REGENT  1396 
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M.  Marieschi,  i 743-1 790 
RIALTO  BRIDGE,  VENICE 


FINE 
OLD  MASTEK 
PAINTINGS 


KOETSER  GALLERY 

15,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


And  at  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  :  Whitehall  9439 


Telegrams  :  Picturedom,  London 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  The  BritisK  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 


A  particularly  fine,  genuine 
antique  Chippendale  Mahog- 
any Tallboy  Chest  of 
Drawers.  Fitted  three  small 
and  six  long  drawers  each 
with  their  original  water-gilt 
ormolu  handles.  Dentilled 
cornice  with  fret  frieze  and 
canted  cornets  to  both  the 
top  and  lower  parts,  with 
carved  tret.  Beautifully  figured 
wood  of  a  rich  dark  colour. 
Perfect  condition.  Height, 
6  ft.  7i  ins.  Width.  3  ft.  8  ins. 
Depth,  1  ft.  8  ins. 


ALSO  FOR  SALE 

Large  stock  of 
Antique  English 
Furniture,    etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Enquiries  invited. 


34,   MILSOM   STREET,  BATH 


Telephone  :  Bath  2762. 


Telegrams  and  Cables:  'Antiques,  Bath. 
Established  1894. 
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Established  in  Piccadilly  in  the  rei^n  of  Kins  Georse 


Puttick  &  Simpson 

ltd. 


me  A.rt  /Auction 


eers 


72,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON       -  W.i 


Terms 
upon  Application 


Phone : 
MAyfair  66°° 
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on 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


153*   (^encliurch   C^Jireei,   rJ*london<  0.(5.;2 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 

Commonwealth 
Strawberry  Dish 
3 1  ins. 
Date  1655 


Set  3  Candlesticks 
by  A.  Courtauld 

Geo.  I.    Date  1715 
Weight,  39  ozs. 

Height,  6  ins. 
(Modern  Branch) 


Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790 


Cables  :  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 
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STOLEN! 

INFORMATION  WANTED 


he  Persian  Carpets,  Silver  Plate,  and  China  Figures  shown  in  these 
hotographs  have|  been  stolen.  The  disappearance  of  these  articles 
lay  date  back  to'any  period  in  the  last  six  years.  Any  information 
:ading  to  their  recovery  will  be  rewarded. 

he  Persian  Carpets  include  a  fine  Ispahan  example  of  the  Sixteenth 
entury,  a  rare  fragment  of  the  same  period,  and  two  Yoshaghan 
irpets,  both  believed  to  be  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  The  Silver 
a  notably  fine  service  of  the  highest  quality  and  workmanship, 
earing  a  crowned  '  A,'  the  Paris  Mint  letter  for  1781-1783,  and  the 
lark  of  the  maker  Robert-Joseph  Auguste,  goldsmith  to  Louis  XVI 
below  a  crowned  fl  eur-de-lys),  as  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
>oon  and  fork  illustrated.  The  pieces  comprise  massive  wine 
Dolers,  salvers,  tureens,  sauce-boats,  two-branched  candelabra, 
indlesticks,  cruets,  cutlery,  etc.,  and  are  stamped  with  the  Royal 
^pher  of  George  III.  A  few  of  the  pieces  may  have  been  made  in  an 
;sociated  workshop.  The  China  figures  are  apparently  Meissen 
orcelain  of  about  1740-45,  and  of  very  fine  quality.  All  are  of 
'ell-known  models. 

lease  address  replies  to  Box  No.  IR  6367,  THE  CONNOISSEUR, 
8-30  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.I. 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON,  Limited 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

©lb  English  ant> 
Jrteb  ©lass 


if 


6       —  -J^rtl 


.  OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK  PICTURES 


A  fine  pair  of  Chelsea  Groups  representing 
the  Seasons,  with  richly  coloured  cos- 
tumes, flowering  tree  backgrounds  and 
white  and  gilt  rococo  bases.  Gold  anchor 
mark.     10  inches  high. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  CSif^ST) 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Telegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  KENS,  LONDON 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


THE  GENERAL 
TRADING  CO<™>LTD 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

Cordially  invite  you  to  inspect 
their  extensive  stock  oj 

FINE   OLD   ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

(Queen  Anne  walnut  pieces  and  pedestal 
writing  desks  a  speciality) 


CHINA  AND  GLASS 
LAMPS  AND  SHADES  — ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 
CURTAINS  —  FABRICS  —  CUSHIONS 

at 

i-s    GRANTHAM    PLACE,    PARK  LANE 
(Piccadilly  End),  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3273  Established  1920 


Ho 


am 


Fountains  -_Abbey,  Yorkshire 

/^"*fnturies  old  abbeys,  churches,  castles, 
I  mansions  of  imposing  exteriors  .  .  .  furnish- 
\j  ings  and  decorations,  priceless  heirlooms  of 
the  craftsmen  of  the  past  —  these  are  the  historic 
values  rich  in  culture  and  art  which  are  the 
background  of  the  Yorkshire  of  to-day  with  its 
thousands  of  craftsmen  skilled  in  so  many  trades. 
This  tradition  is  to  be  seen  throughout  Yorkshire, 
among  its  people,  in  its  cities  and  towns,  in  its 
industries,  and  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which 
"The  Yorkshire  Post  "  is  established. 
Owned,  edited  and  published  in  Yorkshire  it  is 
indeed  part  of  Yorkshire  life,  yet  with  that  breadth 
of  outlook  which  causes  its  viewpoints  to  be 
studied  and  quoted  throughout  the  world. 


The  Newspaper  of  the  North 
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THE  PROMENADE. 
A.  PASINI. 

Canvas:  21  X  35  inches. 


CHARLES  I'S  VISIT  TO  VAN  DYCK'S  STUD.O. 
F.  M.  BENNETT. 
Cmvas :  24  X  30  inches. 


MITCHELL  G  iLLERIE 


2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  ]/^ES'S,  LONDON,  S.W  1 


Telegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London 


ESTABLISHED  1870 


Whitehall  4213 
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CHARLES  II 

Plain  Tankard,  1675 
By  John  Sutton 
Weight,  26  ozs.  12  dwt. 
Height,  5f  ins. 

Plain  Tankard,  1678 
Maker,  T.  C. 
Weight,  19  ozs.  15  dwt. 
Height,  5i  ins. 

Both  these  Tankards  are 
in  fine  condition. 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

Queen  Victoria  Street 
Reading,  Berkshire 

(Members  of  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association) 

'Phone  :  3724  Est.  1790 


LARGE  ART   BOOK  DEPARTMENT 


New  and  Secondhand  Books  on  Painting,  Sculpture,  Collecting,  China,  Period 
Furniture,  and  every  other  subject.  Books  bought. 

119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Open  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  including  Saturday. 
 Tel.:    CERrard  SBBO  (IB  lines)  


o  s  is  o  ii  x  i: 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

CHALICES 

I   \m.  I-   SELECTION    IN  STOCK 

117  Cower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


FROST  &  REED  LTD. 


Simplicity 
by 

LUIGI  MION 


41  New  Bond  Street 
W.I 

Also  at  10  Clare  Street,  Bristol  I 


ROYAL  NATIONAL 

LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

42  GROSVENOR  GARDENS,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

THE  EARL  OF  HARROWBY,  Hon.  Treasurer 
LT.-COL.  C.  R.  SATTERTHWAITE,  O.B.E.,  Secretary 
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LONGTON  HALL 
8  inches  high. 
Circa  1755. 


Set  of  three  DERBY  VASES.    Duesbury  marked  in  Red.   Titled  in 
Red  Script.    Duck-egg  Blue  Ground.    Centra  Vase  8  inches  high. 
Circa  1800. 


Pair  LONGTON  HALL 
8  inches  high. 
Circa  1755. 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 

Lories  ltd. 

89B,    WIGMORE    STREET,    LONDON,  W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1912 

Cables:  LORIES,  LONDON  Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO,  LONDON  Telephone:  WELBECK  7077 


Outside:  pair  CHELSEA  Red  Anchor  period,  8i  inches  high.        Centre:    pair  CHELSEA  Red  Anchor,  7  inches  high. 
Circa  1760.  Circa  1760. 
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Adelboden,  Nevada  Palace- 
Hotel 

Ready  to  welcome  new  and 
old  English  friends  for  com- 
ing winter  season. 

Brestenberg,  Spa  Schloss 
Brestenberg 

The  old  castle  hotel,  newly 
renovated  on  the  lake  of 
Hallwil  for  your  vacation. 

Caux,  Hotel  de  Caux  (for- 
merly Regina) 

Renovated,  all  comfort,  bar, 
beautiful  view. 

Eneelberg,  Terrace  Palace- 
Hotel 

Leading  in  every  respect. 
Inquiries:  Th.Cook,  London. 


Flims, 
Adula 

Beautifully  situated  near 
the  woods  and  lake. 
Ideal  for  vacations. 

Lucerne,  Palace-Hotel 

First-class  house  on  the 
lake  side.  Comfortable 
rooms,  bar,  orcnestra. 

Montreux,  Hotel 
Excelsior 

First  class.  Open  all 
year.  Ideal  for  days  of 
rest. 

Pontresina,  Hotel  Saratz 

House  of  distinction. 
Preferred  situation,  large 
hotel  garden. 


"jfor  Sale  ©vber  of 
tbe  Eyecutors  .  .  . 


A  large  proportion  of  the 
outstanding  properties 
offered  in  the  London 
market  are  entrusted  to 
us  for  sale  by  order  of 
discriminating  collectors, 
by  order  of  the  executors 
and  trustees  of  deceased 
estates,  and  by  the  present 
owners  of  family  and 
business  old  letters  and 
archives.  Our  '  Review  ' 
of  Prices  Realised  incor- 
porates full  details  of 
our  comprehensive  ser- 
vice, price  one  shilling. 


STAMP  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Philatelic  Publishers  and 
Licensed  Valuers 

ROBSON  LOWE  LTD. 
50,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.i 
Abbey  4034 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Wanted  by  Collector. — Sixteenth-  and  Seventeenth-centurv  Needlework  Sample  rs 

Box  No.  6347. 

Books  for  Sale  on  Antiques,  etc. — State  your  Wants.  Similar  books  purchased. 
Krutina,  45A  York  Street,  Broadstairs,  Kent. 

For  Sale. — An  interesting  collection  of  Antique  Furniture,  Porcelain,  and  Silver. 

Many  collectors'  items.    For  list  write  :  Meredith,  <;  Ivy  Street,  Salisbury. 

Wanted. — Paintings,  Spencelayh  or  F.  M.  Bennett.  Shields,  115  Promenade, 
Blackpool. 

Jade  wanted  by  private  collector.  Only  perfect  old  pieces  of  interest.  Fullest 
description,  please,  stating  period  and  price.    Box  No.  6355. 

For  Sale. — Twelve  Stippled  Engravings  on  Sheepskin,  by  C.  Jackson  Stodart  (alter 
Hogarth)  :  'The  Rake's  Progress'  (eight),  'The  Election  Series'  (four).  £150  or 
near  offer.  Also  four  unusual  Etchings  (effect  of  white  on  black),  by  Charles  W. 
tain.  £30.  All  unmounted  and  in  perfect  condition  in  dustproof  folders.  Galley, 
6q  All  Saints'  Road.  Sutton,  Surre\. 

Collector  anxious  to  purchase  single  pieces  or  small  collection  of  early  English, 
Scotch  or  Irish  Silver.  .Very  early  pieces  sought.  Please  write,  stating  price  and 
details,  to  Box  No.  6357. 

Advertiser  has  for  sale  set  of  twelve  paintings  of  the  'Roman  Caesars,'  all  three- 
quarter-length  portraits,  well  framed,  good  condition,  attributed  to  Robert  Walker, 
Seventeenth  Century.    Box  No.  6358. 

Ivories,  Pictures,  Antiques. — Private  owner  willing  to  dispose  of  part  of  fine 
collection  to  bona-fide  private  purchasers,  no  dealers.     Box  No.  635c;. 

For  Sale. — Complete  Set  (thirteen)  stippled  prints  'The  Cries  of  London,'  by  Dupont 
after  Wheatley.    On  vellum  in  colour.    Box  No.  6360. 

Toby  Jugs. — Collector  desires  purchase  rare  specimens  such  as  King  Hal  and 
Fiddle  types.    F.  S.  Hooker,  21  Vineyard  Hill,  Wimbledon. 

Antique  Jewellery. — Connoisseur,  highly  qualified  gemmologist,  university 
graduate,  wishes  to  buy  on  commission  for  American  firms  or  collectors.  At  first 
in  British  Isles  and  later  in  Europe  also.  Advertiser  has  old-established  and  wide- 
spread connexions  in  the  antique  jewellery  trade  and  attends  principal  sales.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.    Box  No.  6363. 

Connoisseur. — Ten  years,  starting  ig23,  unbound,  complete,  excellent  condition. 
Also  four  old  Bow  coffee  cups  and  saucers,  white,  applied  primus  blossom  decoration. 
Also  two  antique  small  oval  glass  colour-prints.    Write  Box  No.  6366. 

Spoon  Collectors. — For  definite  sale  to  best  offer,  genuine  Elizabethan  'Master' 
Apostle  Spoon,  London  is8g.  Can  be  inspected  London.  Box  451.  Gordon  & 
Gotch  Ltd.,  75/g  Farringdon  Street,  E.C.4. 

Charles  Condor.  —  Wanted  fans,  water-colours  on  silk,  etc.,  by  this  artist  for 
collector.  Prices  and  particulars  to  '6(173,'  c/o  Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.,  Sydney, 
Australia. 

Seventeenth-Cenlury  :  Period  Clocks  and  Barometers  wanted,  best  pried 
given.  Fine  English  Antique  Clocks  always  in  stock.  Hobson  Bros.,  202,  Portland 
Road,  Hove,  Sussex.    'Phone  :  Hove  8523. 

Register  advertisements  are  $2.00  for  J  5  words  t minimum ),  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word, 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  COHHOISSEUR.  572  MADISON  AVENUE. 
NtW  YORK.  Addresses  or  Box  Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  mtirfeed  with  the  Box  Number.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  ru> 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected 


CLAUDE  F.  LABARRE 

LI  BRAI  RE-EX  PERT. 

EXCLUSIVE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  BOOKS 
PURCHASED  AND  SOLD. 

22,  RUE  DAUPHINE,    PARIS    6e,    ODEON  72  60. 


H, 


ISHER  & 

ANTIQUES 


SON 
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19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  O-  Early  Metalwork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 

BOOKSELLERS    ::    STATIONERS  ^ 

TRUSLOVE   AND  HANSON 

14a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

THE  Bookshop  with  a  wide  selection  of  New  Books  always  in  stock. 
GIFTS  A  choice  selection  of  New  and  Second-hand  Fine  Bindings  on  display. 

3k  Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers.   Wedding  Invitations.  Calling 
Cards  for  Official,  Professional  and  Private  use  engraved  promptly 
and  accurately. 

THE    BOOKSHOP    OFF    BOND   STREET  mKKKMkW 

XXX 


Fine  Antique  Silver 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY  PERIOD 

Set  of  four  Candlesticks  jyt  inches  high,  made  hy  Set  of  six  Trencher 
T.  ALLEN  of  London  in  the  year  1692.  Large  made  hy  BLRD  of 
Hallmarks  in  good  condition.  Weight  zo.zo  o^s, 


SEVERAL   OTHER   PIECES   OF  THIS   PERIOD  IN 
INTERESTING  COLLECTION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE 
CAST    CANDLESTICKS,    COFFEE    POTS,  JUGS, 


Members  of  the   British   Antique  Deal 

ASPREY    &    CO.,     LTD.     165-168    NEW  BO 


iameter  jy£  inches 
in  the  year  \S<j~]. 


ALSO  AN 
INCLUDING 


STREET,     LONDON,  W. 
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ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 


WELBECK  G562 


LTD. 


COLLECTORS' 
SPECIMENS 


The  illustration  is  of  a 
cordial  glass  with  fluted 
bowl  and  triple  series 
(colour)  twist,  a  veritable 
rarity. 

Our  collections  include 
other  glasses  of  the  type, 
with  normal  and  deceptive 
bowls,  on  baluster,  balus- 
troid,  plain,  interior  twist 
and  facetted  stems,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  flute 
cordials  of  the  mid- 18th 
century,  commonly  known 
as  ratafia  glasses. 


34  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.i 


BURLINGTON  CIGARS,  173,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.J 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

announce  that  in  addition  to  their  Regular  Weekly  Sales  of 

Antique  and  Modern  Furniture 

at  their  HANOVER  SQUARE  GALLERIES 

and  their  Monthly  Sales  of  Jewellery  and  Silver  in  their 

ESTATE  SALE  ROOMS  at  HANOVER  SQUARE 

the  following  Sales  on  Owners'  Premises  have  been  arranged 


June  4th 

By  Direction  of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  Bart. 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  'THE  ELMS,' 
ABBERLEY,  WORCS 

June 

By  Direclion  of  Sir  William  Bouhon 

THE  REMAINING  CONTENTS  OF 
BRAXTED  PARK,  WITHAM,  ESSEX 

July  2nd  and  3rd 

By  Direction  of  John  Muster,  Esq. 

FURNITURE,  at  SHAD  WELL,  Nr.  THET- 
FORD,  NORFOLK 


August  27th  and  28th 

By  Direction  of  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury  and 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 

FURNITURE,  at  TOTTENHAM  HOUSE, 
SAVERNAKE,  WILTS 

September  10th  and  11th 

By  Direction  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  hisburne 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  'CROSSWOOD,' 
CARDIGANSHIRE 

October 

By  Direction  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Denbigh 

FURNITURE,  at  NEWNHAM  PAD- 
DOCKS,  Nr.  RUGBY 


Other  important  Sales  to  be  announced  later 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771 


Telegrams  :  Galleries,  Wesdo,  London 
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at  16  Grafton  Street 

Fine    Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture  •  Worhsof  Art 

BLAIRNiAN 

antiques 


H.    BLAIR  MAN     &    SONS   LTD    ■    16   GRAFTON   STREET    ■    LONDON    ■    W.  i 
and    at     12     MONT  PELLIER    PARADE     •  HARROGATE 


XXXIII 


Medallists  to  KM.  The  King 


SPINK  *  SON,  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (3  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


STIBBINGTON  MANOR 

WANSFORD         near  PETERBOROUGH 

(FRANK  SKEVINGTON) 

Recently  opened,  with  choice  pieces  of  Old  English  Glass, 
English  and  Continental  Porcelain,  Chinese  Porcelain,  Jade, 
Ivories  and  Embroideries,  Japanese  Inros  and  Netsures,  and 
a  few  small  pieces  of  Furniture. 

INSPECTION  CORDIALLY  INVITED 

Proprietor  generally  available,  but  appointment  desirable 

Telephone:  WANSFORD  238 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Asents 

Sixty  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 


Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


WILLSS 

M 


THREE  CASTLES 

CIGARETTES 


20£r2'8 


"  There's  no  sweeter  tobacco 
comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  '  Three  Castles 

\\   M  Thackeray — - The  \  irr:n:iir_ 


 TT2I3V 

Issued  by  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd. 
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BRIGHTON 

OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 


TEL.:  MAY.  7143 


XX  XIV 


Telephone:  MAYf'AIR   12 54-5 


Calls :  APOCO,  WESDO,  LONDON 

XXXV 


E.  T.  BIGGS  &  SONS  LTD. 

30/32    HIGH   STREET,   MAIDENHEAD,   BERKSHIRE.     ESTABLISHED    1866.     TEL.  963 


Commonwealth  lporriiujer.    Xonoon  1658.    Meujbt  7  03s.  3  owt«.,  Diameter  4  ins.,  beigbt  3!  his 


LES  MAITRES  ANC1ENS  LTD. 

Capt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A.T.A. 

CONNOISSEUR  DEALERS  IN  RARE  AND  INTERESTING 

DUTCH  and  FLEMISH 
PAINTINGS 


OUR  COLLECTION  includes  fine  examples 
of  the  works  of  the  BRUEGHEL  Family, 
in  which  we  specialise. 


17th-century  Dutch  and  Flemish  Paintings 
purchased. 


13,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  Whitehall  9349 


MADE  IN 


KENT 

ICT.  it  rt 
CMOlM* 


ENGLAND 


KENT 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Brushes  since  1777 


•THE  HOUSE  OF  KENT 

established  1777  in  the 
reign  of  George  III,  is 
known  by  people  of  culture 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
for  high-grade  toilet  brushes. 

•BUY  QUALITY 

Brushes  made  with  Kent 
exclusive  BLENDED  bristles 
give:— 

The  best  service 

The  most  lasting  wear 

KENT  OF  LONDON 

24,  OLD  BOND  ST. 
LONDON,  W.I 

NEW  YORK: 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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IGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS, 
DORCHESTER 

of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  Telephone:  369 


ALL  CLOCKS  ARE  IN  PERFECT  ORDER  AND  GUARANTEED 


day  striking  Clock   by  William  Eight-day    striking    Clock    by  Justin 

in,  London,  in  burr  walnut  long  Vulliamy,  London,  in  mahogany  long 

rase,  7'  8"  high.    Circa  1725.  case,  6'  10"  high.    Circa  1760. 


Eight-day  striking  Clock   by  Thomas  Harrison,  London, 
in  satinwood  case,  21  J"  high.    Circa  iygo. 


Eight-day  striking  Clock  by  James  Upjohn  &  Co.,  London, 
in  mahogany  case,  20"  high,  including  handle.    Circa  1760. 


JUG.  Geo.  II.  1729.    Maker:    Chas.  Hatfield 
COFFEE  POT.  Geo.  II.  173(1 

from  the  collection  of  Old  English  Silver  at 

The 

GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.    Tel.  No.  Reg.  3021 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  II  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  W.2 

Telephone:  Paddington  6664  Telegraphic  Address:  '  Pontarpetj,  Padd,  London.' 

ACTUAL  MAKER  OF  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK,  CARPETS  AND  CHAIR  SEATS,  OF  WHICH  I  HAVE  A  VERY 

LARGE  COLLECTION.    ALSO  SOME  RARE  ANTIQUE  PIECES. 

I  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  STOCK 

OF  NEEDLEWORK 
SAMARKANDS,  BESSARABIANS 
and  AUBUSSONS 


Also  a  fine  selection  of 

PERSIANS 
• 

Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 
always  in  stock 
• 

Expert  restorer  and  cleaner  of 
TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLEWORK 
AND  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 


Unfortunately,  no   further  repairs 
can  be  accepted  at  present 


Very  fine  English  Needlework  Carpet  in  pastel  shades,  the  border  panels  being  in  Wedgwood  blue. 

Size  21  ft.  x  14  ft.  4  in. 


A   number   to  remember 

Player's  No.  3  is  a  number  worth  remembering  if 
you  appreciate  the  finer  flavour,  mellowness  and 
frag  ranee  of  a  cigarette  made  only  from  selected 
leaf  of  the  finest  quality. 

Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  thrice  happy  are  they 
who  smoke  .... 

PLAYER'S 

NUMBER  S 

THE  EXTRA  QUALITY  CIGARETTE 


Paintings  of 

LIFE  and  STILL-LIFE 

by 

DUTCH  and  FLEMISH  MASTERS 
of  the  17th  Century 
• 

EXHIBITION 
May  22  —  July  6,  1946 


Eugene  Slatter 

30  OLD  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.i 


5.30 


Sals.  10—1 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 

SPINK  £  SON ,  LT? 


EST. 1772 


Oi/s,  Canvas.  Mid-day  Rest.  30  X  25  ins. 

THOMAS  GAINSBOROUGH,  R.A. 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS. 


5*<>#7  Kin<j  Strcst-,  St.  James London  ,  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (;  lines)  Cables:  SPINK.  LONDON 
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A  MOUNTED  KNIGHT  BEARING  A  PENNON  :  FRANCO-FLEMISH  TAPESTRY 
OF  CIRCA  1480  :  IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  SIR  MALCOLM  P.  STEWART,  BT. 


JOTHIC  TAPESTRIES  IN  THE  COLLEC- 
TION OF  SIR  P.  MALCOLM  STEWART,  bt. 

By    MURRAY  ADAMS-ACTON 


rHE  two  Gothic  tapestries  illustrated  in  colour  in 
this  issue  of  The  Connoisseur — one  depicting  A 
Mounted  Knight,  the  other  scenes  from  The  Labours 
Venules — are  owned  by  Sir  Malcolm  Stewart  and  form 
*t  of  a  varied  and  interesting  collection  of  tapestries  at 
private  residence  in  Bedfordshire.  The  former  must  be 
arded  as  one  of  the  finest  extant  specimens  of  Gothic 
iestry.  It  was  undoubtedly  woven  for  a  specific  position 
aer  in  the  banqueting-hall  or  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Die  who  commissioned  it.  For  many  years  it  had  been 
loan  to  a  museum  in  America.  Thp  subject  has  been 
arded  as  legendary,  to  wit  that  the  knight  represented 
;  of  the  Christian  knights — the  'nine  worthies'  (or 
'ux') — and  that  the  arms  were  mythical.  As  this  is  the 
t  occasion  on  which  this  tapestry  has  been  illustrated 
may  as  well  examine  it  carefully  and  in  detail, 
rb  establish  accurately  the  provenance  of  tapestry — 
en  not  produced  in  sets — is  fraught  with  complications 
i,  in  the  absence  of  definite  information,  it  is  unwise  to 
ign  a  single  panel  such  as  this  to  any  particular  work- 
ip  for  this  reason:  throughout  the  Fifteenth  Century 
production  of  tapestry  was  prolific.  Tapestry  was  the 
"mal  adornment  for  houses  and  churches  alike.  Upon 
asions  it  was  hung  in  the  streets  or  transported  to  adorn 
warrior's  tent.  Production  issued  from  probably  a  hun- 
d  different  centres  in  France,  while  weaving  was  uni- 
sal  in  most  of  the  monasteries  and  castles  of  western 
rope.  It  frequently  happened  that  following  a  series  of 
nmissions  a  weaver  would  migrate  with  his  entire  en- 
irage  to  another  centre — possibly  to  England  or  even  to 
)tland — where  he  would  be  induced  to  settle  perman- 
:ly.  It  could  plausibly  be  advanced  that  this  tapestry 
s  produced  at  Paris,  Arras  or  Tournai — indeed,  it  could 
/e  been  made  in  any  of  the  manufactories  throughout 
uraine,  but  its  source  is  best  described  as  Franco-Flemish. 
X  is  easier  to  establish  the  date  of  a  tapestry  than  its 
ce  of  origin.  Dates  can  be  adduced  by  the  evidence  of 
hitecture,  costume,  devices,  symbols,  woven  legends, 
.  In  the  present  case  we  have  as  guides  the  armour  in 
ich  the  knight  is  clad,  the  general  characteristics,  i.e. 
:  absence  of  a  border,  etc.,  as  well  as  heraldry  and  the 
:kground  of  Mille  Fleurs,  all  of  which  taken  together 
bt  to  circa  1480  as  the  date  of  manufacture, 
rhe  inspiration  of  the  subject  has  its  roots,  of  course,  in 
:  Crusades,  when  the  spirit  of  romance  and  pageantry 
minated  the  age.  The  influence  of  the  Church  having 
idually  retrograded,  mythology  and  decorative  scenes 
:h  as  this  began  to  compete  with  sacred  history  for  sub- 
ts.  The  armoured  knight  was  ever  popular.  We  see  him 
picted  in  stone,  metal,  or  carved  in  wood;  he  appears  in 
iss,  illuminations  and  other  mediums  throughout  the 
ddleAges.  Here  he  is  a  happy  knight,  adorned  with  crested 
lm  and  other  pieces  generally  worn  at  a  regal  pageant  or  on 
5  tilting  yard :  he  is  splendid,  spectacular  and  magnificent. 


Not  only  is  the  armour  treated  realistically,  in  that  there 
is  nothing  fantastic  or  exotic  in  its  construction,  material 
or  ornament,  but  it  has  every  sign  of  being  a  'portrait'  of 
an  actual  armour  of  fine  quality,  no  doubt  borrowed  or 
kept  to  serve  as  a  studio  property — a  practice  as  frequent 
at  this  period  as  at  every  other.  The  armour  itself  is  charac- 
teristic of  north-western  Europe  at  about  1480-90.  Simi- 
lar armours  occur  in  English  and  French  MSS.,  effigies  and 
brasses  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Low  Countries.  Here  is  no- 
thing suggestive  of  the  elaborate  cresting  and  cuspings  of 
the  German  Gothic;  nor  does  it  call  to  mind  the  robust 
rounded  outlines  allied  to  the  overlapping  shoulder-de- 
fences of  the  North-Italian  productions  of  the  same  period, 
although  its  inspiration  is  clearly  Italian.  It  might  be  de- 
scribed in  contemporary  English  parlance  as  a  'hosting 
armour  without  double  pieces'  or  'pieces  of  advantage,' 
that  is,  without  the  armet  and  bevor,  grand  gardebrace, 
etc.,  used  when  jousting  or  running  at  the  tilt. 

The  knight's  limbs  are  sheathed  in  closely-fitting  plates 
worn  over  a  habergeon  of  riveted  mail,  the  short  sleeves  of 
which  appear  below  his  pauldrons,  and  the  jagged  lower 
edge  of  which  can  be  seen  over  his  fauld  or  skirt  of  mail. 
The  breast  of  the  cuirass  is  in  one  plate,  an  indication  of 
somewhat  latish  origin,  while  the  groins  and  buttocks  are 
defended  by  four  triangular  pendent  plates.  Large  pauld- 
rons with  haute-pieces  guard  the  knight's  arms  and  mitten- 
gauntlets  protect  his  hands;  his  feet  are  encased  in  pointed- 
toed  sollerets  with  long  Gothic  spurs.  On  his  head  is  a 
visored  sallet  of  Franco-Italian  type  topped  by  a  plump 
of  feathers  and  two  pendent  plumes,  which  is  buckled  over 
the  beaver,  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  which  appears  his 
standard  of  mail. 

The  knight's  sword  is  of  quite  moderate  size  and  hung 
diagonally  in  the  Italian  manner,  the  pommel  being  pear- 
shaped  and  vertically  lobated.  His  right  hand  holds  a 
banner-staff  from  which  floats  a  long  forked  standard — 
perhaps  guidon  would  be  the  nearest  English  equivalent  for 
a  type  of  flag  not  familiar  to  this  country,  of  white  material 
powdered  with  the  initials  /.  and  E.  and  charged  with  a 
heraldic  tiger,  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  appearing 
in  the  Fortescue  standards  of  about  1546  in  the  Heralds' 
College  MS. 

The  knight's  1  arger  is  a  magnificent  creature  with  a 
short  bard  of  silk  brocade  embroidered  diagonally  with  an 
undulating  pattern  of  conventional  Gothic  leaves,  the 
lower  border  of  which  is  edged  with  a  margin  of  gems  and 
woven  wit!  the  letters  E.,  as  on  the  pennon,  though  here 
the  initials  are  linked  together  by  'truloves' — a  significant 
feature  j indicating  that  these  initials  are  those  of  sepan.'  ; 
individuals.  Suspended  from  the  edge  of  the  border  i:  a 
series  of  pear-shaped  bells  in  gilt  metal.  The  saddle  is  e- 
cured  by  a  gemmed  breast-band,  to  which  is  fixed  another 
bell  on  the  horse's  chest.  On  the  crupper  is  a  large  'cov- 
ered-cuplike' ornament  also  in  gdt  metal.  The  horse's. 
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shaffron.  of  fluted  Gothic  design,  has  a  small  doubly- 
bouched  shield  in  the  centre  which  is  topped  by  a  bunch 
of  ostrich  plumes;  the  wide  reins  are  of  velvet  and  likewise 
set  with  gems. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  in  the  background  to  the 
knight  that  no  two  bouquets  of  flowers  are  alike,  each  hav- 
ing been  the  subject  of  a  separate  design.  The  earlier  forms 
of  Mille  Fleurs  were  generally  woven  as  a  background  for 
a  crest,  or  some  ornamental  device,  in  the  form  of  a  web 
of  smallish  flowers  entwining  leaves  which  presented  a 
somewhat  tight  and  wiry  pattern  evenly  distributed  over 
the  entire  panel  (e.g.  the  Arms  and  Devices  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  woven  in  1466,  now  in  the  Historisches  Museum, 
Bern).  In  time  the  flowers  became  more  conventional, 
larger  and  more  distinctive  and  were  delicately  strewn,  as 
it  were,  to  represent  a  flower-sprinkled  ground  recalling  a 
bed  of  natural  flora.  The  last  phase  can  be  seen  on  the  Her- 
cules tapestry  here  illustrated.  The  diaper-like  pattern,  it 
will  be  seen,  has  been  exchanged  for  a  large  decorative 
branch  or  spray  of  foliage  used  by  the  designer  to  fill  in 
space.  There  is  marked  affinity  of  style  between  the  tapes- 
try under  review  and  the  background  of  the  famous  Lady 
and  the  Unicorn  set  now  at  Cluny  which  are  of  Tournai 
manufacture.  Few  things  more  beautiful  than  these  Mille 
Fleurs  backgrounds  have  been  produced  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  ornament!  They  are  expressive  of  that  fervent  love 
of  nature  so  emphatic  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  tapestry  is  woven  in  wool  entirely,  the  texture  is 
fine  in  quality  and  forms  a  fabric  somewhat  stiff,  as  many 
of  such  fine  panels  are  today.  The  colours  remain  brilliant 
throughout  and  little  dimmed  by  time,  while  a  feature — 
the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated — is  the 
colouring  of  the  knight's  face,  free  from  any  restoration  or 
new  stitches  and  is  as  fresh  and  bright  as  the  dyes  used  else- 
where. It  must  be  remembered  that  towards  the  close  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century  the  standards  of  production  were  far 
from  equal :  many  tapestries  were  turned  out  on  commer- 
cial lines  wherein  speed  and  economy  were  essential,  hence 
the  expression  'counterfeit  Arras'  which  appears  so  fre- 
quently in  inventories.  This  description  probably  refers  to 
tapestries  which  were  painted  on  canvas,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  it  also  referred — especially  at  a  later  date — 
to  the  practice  of  using  liquids  for  the  colouring  of  import- 
ant features — e.g.  hands  and  faces — to  simulate  the  appear- 
ance of  a  picture,  a  practice  much  commoner  than  is 
usually  supposed. 

The  ordinance  of  1525  forbidding  such  methods,  or  the 
edict  promulgated  at  Brussels  at  a  later  date  (1538)  which 
made  official  marks  compulsory  whereby  culprits  could  be 
traced,  only  checked  but  did  not  cure  the  abuses  aimed  at: 
it  had  little  effect  in  local  workshops.  How  otherwise  can 
we  account  for  the  gaunt  and  bleached  faces  of  figures  de- 
picted in  so  many  early  tapestries,  which  are  now  the  only 
parts  without  any  trace  of  colour,  while  elsewhere  dyes  are 
fresh  and  clear?  The  Three  Fates  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  produced  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century,  is  typical  in  this  respect  of  scores  of  others. 

When  studying  Gothic  tapestry  one  is  struck  by  the  re- 
markable ease  and  simplicity  with  which  the  weavers  could 
convey  the  texture  of  materials — whether  it  were  the  rich 
velvet  mantle  worn  by  a  king  or  the  coarse  fabric  of  a 
peasant's  attire;  whether  of  silk,  fur  or  ermine — by  the 
change  of  a  few  stitches  here  and  there  all  seemed  equally 
easy  to  the  hand  of  the  artisan. 


A  few  comments  may  be  added  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  the  composition  of  a  decorative  tapestry  such  as 
this.  There  is  affinity  between  a  picture  and  a  tapestry  up 
to  a  point.  The  tapestry  is  a  product  of  several  collaborat- 
ing artists  and  depends  upon  many  factors  for  success, 
while — unlike  the  picture — it  frequently  combines  decora 
tive  ornament,  the  nature  of  which  has  to  be  considered. 
Foremost  in  importance  is,  of  course,  drawing,  i.e.  the  art- 
ist's original  cartoon,  and  here  I  place  composition  before 
all  else.  One  of  the  outstanding  attractions  of  Sir  Malcolm's, 
tapestry  is  the  arresting  manner  in  which  the  knight  stands 
out  and  proclaims  himself,  free  from  the  usual  melee  ofl 
horsemen,  fla.gs,  tents  and  impedimenta  and  swaying 
warriors  gripped  in  combat. 

Critics  are  prone  to  overestimate  both  the  value  and  th  ' 
merit  of  odd  specimens  of  tapestry  produced  by  nuns 
monasteries  or  by  gentlewomen  in  castles  merely  beca 
they  happen  to  be  early  in  date.  Poor  drawing,  poor  co 
position  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  technical  execution,  ho 
ever  skilled  or  able.  (Posterity  has  not  yet  passed  judgment 
upon  the  Burne-Jones-Morris  tapestries,  though  whether 
one  admires  or  hates  them  they  have  the  incontestab 
merit  of  being  well  composed  and  clearly  presented.  ) 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  tapestry  under  review  rep 
sents  a  portrait  of  a  fifteenth-century  knight,  and  is  n 
one  of  the  Nine  Worthies  as  hitherto  presumed.  Mediaev 
iconographers  with  the  aid  of  contemporary  heralds  de- 
signed a  series  of  coat-armours  for  the  Nine  Worthies,  an- 
other for  the  Seven  Champions,  and  others  for  the  Knights  oj 
the  Arthurian  and  Charlemagne  Cycles.  These  coats  were  as 
well  known  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  as  those  of  the  King! 
of  France  and  England  or  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
were  as  well  established  and  authenticated.  That  on  the 
panel  under  discussion  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  o: 
these  pictorial  coats,  and  must  be  accepted  at  its  face  valuf 
as  a  properly  marshalled  coat  of  northern  or  north-easten 
French  origin — Quarterly,  1  and  4,  azure  a  cross  engrailet 
argent;  2  and  3,  gules,  fretty  or,  on  a  canton  argent  a  crrsctn 
sable;  in  pretense,  gules  six  escutcheons  or.  The  dimension: 
of  this  tapestry  are  8  ft.  9  in.  wide  by  1 1  ft.  8  in.  high 

This  is  a  perfectly  straightforward  treatment  of  a  nor  l 
mal  coat,  but  identification  is  rendered  difficult  by  thi 
scores  of  families  that  use  the  first  quarter.  Turning  briefly 
to  the  problem  of  the  purpose  of  this  panel,  it  would  ap 
pear  to  be  one  of  a  series  representing  the  ancestors  of  th< 
noble  who  commissioned  it,  designed  for  some  high  festiva 
or  the  entertainment  of  royalty,  but  in  any  case  for  a  defi 
nite  ceremony.  Had  such  a  ceremony  been  one  of  mar 
riage,  then  the  initials  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  th< 
design  would  be  those  of  a  bride  and  her  groom  and  th< 
arms  would  represent  both  families.  There  is  ample  reasor 
for  such  an  assumption.  The  custom  of  weaving  the  initial: 
of  a  man  and  his  w  ife  was  common.  As  early  as  1379  thos< 
of  Louis  I  and  Yolande  of  Aragon  appear  on  the  Apoca 
lypse  tapestry  at  Angers,  and  as  late  as  15 12  we  see  then 
still  being  used  to  decorate  the  sides  and  foot-rail  of  Duk< 
Rene's  bedstead  at  Nancy.  There  is  also  evidence  of  por 
traits  of  knights  having  been  executed  in  tapestry.  It  is  re 
corded  that  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  cousin  tht 
Duke  of  Anjou  were  admitted  to  the  order  of  knighthood 
Charles  VI  celebrated  the  event  by  holding  a  great  tourna 
ment  at  St.  Denis,  and  the  monarch  ordered  the  scenes  t< 
be  commemorated  in  tapestry,  with  the  knights,  herald 
and  standard  bearers  depicted  from  life. 

{Continued  on  page  12- 
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LOCKINGE  HOUSE 

By  TRENCHARD  COX,  M.A. 

[Director  of  the  City  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Birmingham) 


THE  City  of  Birmingham  Art  Gallery  is  at  present 
most  fortunate  in  having  on  show  some  of  the  finest 
pictures  and  tapestries  from  the  celebrated  collec- 
on  at  Lockinge,  lent  for  an  unspecified  period  by  Captain 
i.  L.  Loyd,  M.C.  The  collection  was  started  about  1831 
y  Mr.  S.  J.  Loyd,  later  Lord  Overstone,  and  continued 
y  his  daughter,  Lady  Wantage.  Their  portraits,  respec- 
vely  by  Frank  Holl,  R.A.  (1 845-1 888)  and  Laszlo  de 
-ombos  ( 1 869-1 937),  hang  in  the  present  exhibition. 

Lord  Overstone  was  a  banker  of  great  distinction,  and 
he  Bank  Act  of  1844  was  substantially  based  on  his  prin- 
iples.  The  portrait  by  Holl,  one  of  the  most  striking  works 
y  this  once  fashionable  Academy  painter,  was  done  when 
he  sitter  was  85  years  old  and  shows  him  seated  in  a  wheel 
(hair  and  holding  an  ivory-topped  cane.  The  picture  is  an 
rresting  piece  of  naturalism  and  is  immediately  a  favour- 
;e  among  people  who  cannot  easily  discriminate  between 
he  superficial  appearance  of  truth,  such  as  the  camera  can 
eveal,  and  the  quintessential  truth  of  profound  aesthetic 
•erception.  The  painting  of  Lady  Wantage  does  not  fol- 
dw  Laszlo's  usual  formula  of  slickness  and  is  a  comment 
n  an  aspect  of  English  life  which  now  seems  very  remote. 
Lord  Overstone  combined  with  his  gifts  as  a  business 
nan  a  discriminating  love  of  pictures,  and  it  was  due  to 
.is  enlightened  taste  that  the  collection  contains,  amongst 
•ther  famous  works,  perhaps  the  best-known  composition 


by  Claude  Gellee  ( 1600- 1682),  The  Enchanted  Castle  (No.  i), 
which  was  painted  in  Rome  in  1664  for  the  Conestabile 
Colonna.  At  the  approach  of  the  French  Revolution  its  then 
possessor,  Charles  Alexandre  de  Calonne,  Prime  Minister 
of  France,  transferred  the  picture,  with  the  rest  of  his  noted 
collection,  to  England  where,  in  1 795,  it  was  sold  by  auc- 
tion in  London.  A  drawing  of  the  same  subject  is  in  the 
Liber  Veritatis  at  Chatsworth.  This  supremely  lovely  paint- 
ing in  the  Romantic  mood  caught  the  imagination  of 
Keats,  for  whom  it  acted  as  a  magic  casement  opening  on 
a  scene  where  'comes  a  silver  flash  of  light,  as  from  the 
westward  of  a  summer's  night.' 

Claude's  picture  is  a  masterpiece  which  transcends  the 
convention  in  which  it  was  conceived.  The  form  is  the 
Classical  landscape,  de  rigueur  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
but  the  composition  is  arranged  with  a  grace  that  abides 
by  no  rules,  and  the  atmosphere  of  enchantment,  in  which 
this  grey  and  solitary  palace  looks  out  upon  a  turquoise 
sea,  is  no  mere  theatrical  effect  but  a  creation  of  genius 
which  induces,  in  the  writer  at  least,  a  mood  of  silent 
admiration. 

A  very  different  aspect  of  the  Baroque  in  painting  is 
shown  by  the  fine  composition  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in 
Glory  by  Murillo  (1617/18-1682)  which,  with  its  luscious 
colouring  and  unabashed  sentimentality,  has  fewer  ad- 
mirers to-day  than  formerly,  but  is  none  the  less  impres- 
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sive  as  an  excellent  example  of  this  master's  religious 
painting,  which  could  not  but  lose  in  sincerity  by  being 
frequently  done  to  order.  This  picture,  known  as  La  Vierge 
coupee,  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was  painted  in  1673 
for  the  Oratory  of  Archbishop  Don  Ambrosio  Spinola  in 
Seville.  At  some  period  prior  to  the  Peninsular  War  the 
upper  part  of  the  Virgin's  figure,  with  the  Child,  was  cut 
out  and  a  copy  substituted.  The  abstracted  portion  passed 
into  the  hands  of  dealers  and  ultimately  came  to  England 
where  Lord  Overstone  bought  it.  In  the  meantime  Mar- 
shal Soult,  when  Governor-General  of  Andalusia,  had  re- 
moved the  large  canvas  in  its  mutilated  state  and  sent  it 
to  France,  together  with  other  fine  paintings  by  Murillo, 
including  the  Immaculate  Conception,  now  in  the  Louvre. 
In  1862  Lord  Overstone  acquired  this  canvas  and  had 
the  piece  which  had  been  cut  out  most  expertly  replaced. 
(No.  ii).  The  copy,  separately  framed,  is  also  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, where  its  inferior  quality  makes  one  wonder  how  its 


presence  in  the  original  canvas  could  ever 
have  been  tolerated. 

As  a  contrast  to  Murillo's  rather  cloy- 
ing charms  one  may  turn  with  some  relief 
to  another  commissioned  work,  the  taste- 
ful, unassuming  but  exquisitely  dignified 
portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  by  Sir 
Anthony  Van  Dyck  (1 599-1 641).  This 
painting,  once  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  Pal- 
ace, is  one  of  a  number  of  official  por- 
traits by  Van  Dyck  of  the  wife  of  Charlei 
T;  but  it  has  a  delicacy  of  treatment  an 
soft  harmony  of  colour  which  remove  i 
from  the  class  of  arid  formal  portraitun 
into  which  it  might,  in  less  skilful  hands, 
most  easily  have  fallen  (No.  iv).  The 
Queen  wears  a  dress  of  silvery  grey  silk,  1 
laced  with  coral-red  ribbons,  and  she  ha 
an  air  of  detachment  which  is  becoming' 
to  her  royal  rank.  The  conventional  back] 
ground  of  a  curtain  and  window  is  pre 
vented  from  being  dull  by  Van  Dyck's 
subtle  juxtaposition    of  golden-brown 
damask  and  a  powder-blue  sky;  and  the 
royal   crown,   placed  on    the  window 
ledge,  provides  him  with  a  special  oppor 
tunity  to  show  his  painter's  skill.  The' 
picture  is  enhanced  by  its  fine  Spanish 
frame,  carved  with  swags  and  pulti  in  the 
full  Renaissance  style. 

Another  impressive  portrait,  as  austcn 
as  the  Van  Dyck  is  charming,  is  a  Portrai 
of  a  Lawyer,  attributed  to  Ridolfo  de 
Ghirlandaio  (1 483-1 561),  the  son  of  th 
better-known  Domenico,  and  the  painte 
of  the  Procession  to  Calvary  which  used  t 
hang  on  the  western  wall  of  the  Dom 
room  in  the  National  Gallery. 

The  Lockinge  portrait  is  a  study  1 
subdued  tones,  the  lawyer's  dress  of  blac 
and  grey  being  relieved  only  by  a  coll 
of  finely  embroidered  linen.  One  of  the 
rings  worn  by  the  sitter  bears  the  arms 
of  the  Aldobrandini  family;  and  it  is1 
thought  that  he  was,  probably,  Pietro. 
Aldobrandini  (1461-1522),  reader  and  tutor  at  the  Uni-r 
versity  of  Pisa  and  the  grandfather  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

A  very  sumptuous  picture  is  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son . 
by  II  Bassano  (1510,15-1592),  in  which  this  master  gives 
full  expression  to  his  facility  for  representing  the  incidents 
of  Bible  history  as  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Venetian 
nobility.  When  this  painting  was  shown  at  the  British  In-' 
stitution  in  1 867  it  attracted  much  attention  from  the  critics 
(one  of  whom  described  the  colour  as  splendid  without 
being  garish),  and  now,  when  most  art  lovers  in  England 
are  more  familiar  with  Bassano's  work,  it  still  impresses  by 
the  vitality  of  its  pigments  and  harmony  of  design,  and 
escapes  the  category  of  a  'type-picture.' 

A  puzzle  t©  students  is  The  Last  Supper,  attributed  to 
Titian  (1477/80-1576).  This  study,  which  is  executed 
mainly  in  tones  of  red  and  brown,  is  related  to  Titian's 
great  composition  of  The  Last  Supper,  commissioned  by 
Philip  II  of  Spain  for  the  Convent  of  the  Escorial.  When 
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ie  picture  arrived  in  Spain  it  was  found  to  be  too  high, 
id  Philip  had  it  cut  down.  A  version  of  the  painting,  re- 
nted to  be  a  copy  of  the  Escorial  picture  before  it  was  cut, 
now  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,  from  which  it  appears 
lat  the  sides  and  the  base  of  the  original  picture  were  cut 
;  well  as  the  top.  The  Lockinge  picture  follows  the  cut 
scorial  picture  in  the  main,  but  it  includes  rather  more 
I  the  original  composition,  the  central  archway  being 
)mplete.  The  general  effect  is  sombre  and  dramatic. 
Contrastingly  frivolous  but  entirely  captivating  is  the 
nail  composition  of  Cupids  heating  their  Arrows  at  the  Torch 
'Love,  by  Francesco  Albani  (i 578-1 660).  This 
:tle  painting  might  easily  have  lapsed  into 
lat  dull  mythological  formula  adhered  to  by 
ily  too  many  of  the  seventeenth-century 
alians,  but  its  delightfully  contrived  design, 
ased  on  a  star  shape,  gives  it  graceful  distinc- 
on,  and  its  delicate  sense  of  humour  suggests 
sympathy  by  the  painter  with  the  mischievous 
.in  of  childhood. 

The  paintings  in  the  Wantage  Collection,  as 
presented  at  Birmingham,  which  attract  most 
tention  from  the  more  educated  section  of  the 
ublic,  are  the  two  panels  by  Pesellino  (1422- 
.57)  representing  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  David 
lo.  iii).  These  brilliant  little  works  combine  the 
ne  quality  of  a  miniature  with  the  more  noble 
roportions  of  a  bas-relief,  and  they  sparkle  with 
assages  of  rich  gold  laid  over  delicate  tempera, 
•riginally  the  panels  decorated  a  Cassone  made 
r  the  marriage  of  a  member  of  the  great  Flor- 
ltine  family  of  Pazzi.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect 
lat  these  pictures,  with  their  daring  exped- 
ients in  the  new  science  of  perspective  and 
leir  gaily  coloured  animals,  including  some 
elicious  peach-pink  horses,  were  probably  re- 
arded  by  the  more  conservative  of  their  con- 
mporary  observers  as  'modern  art' !  The  at- 
losphere  of  joy  in  life,  which  the  Pesellino 
anels  emit,  is  contrasted,  as  they  are  arranged 
Birmingham,  with  the  serene  aloofness  of  a 
irgin  and  Child,  painted  in  the  studio  of  Botti- 
illi.  This  painting  was  formerly  the  altar-piece 
>r  the  chapel  of  a  hospital  for  brethren  of  the 
alasangiano  Order  in  Florence.  It  was  at  one 
:me  attributed  to  Botticelli  and,  indeed,  does 
ot  fall  far  behind  his  achievement  in  beauty 
mood  and  subtlety  of  execution;  but  it  is  now 
^nerally  considered  to  be  the  work  of  a  pupil, 
renson,  in  Three  Essays  in  Method,  is  of  the 


opinion  that  the  picture  is  a  contemporary  copy  of  the 
original  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  S.  Ambro- 
gio  altar-piece  by  Botticelli  in  the  Academy  at  Florence. 

With  the  Pesellino  panels  may  be  compared  the  pair  of 
triptychs  by  Gerard  David  (c.  1450/60-1523),  represent- 
ing, respectively,  Scenes  from  the  Lives  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
and  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  These  Flemish  paintings  are  as 
naturalistic  as  those  from  Florence  are  fantastic,  and  their 
colour  is  jewel-like,  perhaps  to  the  degree  of  hardness;  but 
they  attract  principally  through  the  naive  humanity  of 
their  detail.  The  preoccupation  of  Netherlandish  artists 
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with  affairs  of  the  home  has  always 
popularity  throughout  the  ages,  but 
they  have  skilfully  avoided  reducing 
their  subjects  to  the  plane  of  materi- 
alism, which  was  the  fault  of  the 
Victorian  anecdotal  painters ;  rather, 
they  sublimated  the  trivial  to  the 
more  exacting  demands  of  their 
imaginative,  and  often  deeply  reli- 
gious, art.  The  David  triptychs  are 
a  delightful  melange  of  the  real  and 
the  imaginary.  In  the  Saint  Anthony 
series  we  see  the  Saint  preaching  to 
the  fish  whilst  his  human  audience 
stand  by  in  attitudes  of  wonder  or 
disbelief.  The  fish  are  depicted  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  which  enables 
the  observer  to  see,  and  almost  to 
measure,  every  scale,  and  beside  the 
water's  edge  grow  handsome  yellow 
irises  and  other  plants  which  would 
surely  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
amateui  of  horticulture.  In  the  scene 
in  which  Saint  Anthony  convinces 
the  hereti<  Bovadilla  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  Christian  religion  by  com- 
pelling a  mule  to  kneel  before  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  David  has  painted 
a  brass  paten  containing  the  wafers 
which  is  a  marvel  of  meticulous  still- 
life;  and  on  the  Host,  which  floats  in 
the  air  in  a  halo  of  supernatural 
light,  is  a  carefully  defined  impres- 
sion of  the  crucified  Christ.  In  the 
triptych  representing  the  activities  of 
St.  Nicholas,  particularly  engaging 


won  them  a  ready 


■  9  *  9k 


1 1  '  '  'V-  ' 


No.  VI.— SAINT  CHRISTINA  AND  SAINT  OTHILIA  :  BY 
THE  SAXON  PAINTER  LUCAS  CRANACH  THE  ELDER 


is  the  scene  in  which  the  three  daughters  of  the  impovd 
ished  nobleman,  who  received  the 
bounty  of  the  Saint,  are  shown 
asleep  with  their  shoes  neatly  ar 
ranged  in  pairs  beside  their  bed 
The  accuracy  of  perception  in  thes 
little  pictures  is  astonishing,  and  the 
are  a  reminder  of  the  advance  in 
perspective  made  by  the  Northern 
artists  over  their  Italian  contem- 
poraries. They  learned,  as  it  were, 
the  lesson  of  perspective  overnight, 
and,  whereas  in  the  Pesellino  panels, 
one  senses  the  struggle  with  which 
the  artist  freed  himself  from  the 
purely  conventionalized  technique 
in  order  to  give  recession  to  his 
winding  watercourses  and  fore- 
shortening to  his  dead  soldiers  in 
heavily  plated  armour,  in  David's 
paintings  one  almost  takes  for 
granted  the  complicated  pattern  of 
the  tesselated  floors  w  hich  only  com- 
plete mastery  of  perspective  could 
portray  in  this  realistic  fashion. 

Placed  near  the  triptychs  in  a  small 
octagonal  room,  decorated  with  a 
blue  and  gold  background  appro- 
priate to  the  Primitive  masters,  is  a 
very  splendid  Adoration  of  the  Magi  by 
Adriaen  Ysenbrandt  (c.  1485— 1551), 
who  worked  in  Bruges  contempor- 
aneously with  Gerard  David.  This 
picture  belongs  to  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Collection  and  more  than 
holds  its  own  among  the  Lockinge 
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asterpieces:  in  fact  it  has  a  mcl- 
vvness  of  tone  and  a  gentleness  of 
uch  which  give  it  a  certain  repose- 
I  charm  which  the  David  panels, 
all  their  brilliant  accomplish- 
ment, may  be  said  to  lack.  Ysen- 
mdt  in  his  Nativity  scene  has 
ingled  the  worlds  of  riches  and 
nplicity.  The  kings  bring  gifts  up- 
which  the  artist  has  lavished  his 
lent  for  portraying  in  paint  the 
.veller's  craft,  but  beside  the  Yir- 
n  on  a  plain  wooden  table  is  a 
m  l  (equally  lovingly  painted)  con- 
ining  some  porridge-like  mixture 
lich  St.  Joseph  has  evidently  been 
rringwith  a  homely  woodenspoon. 
Majestic  and  detached  from  the 
imesticity  of  the  Flemings  stand 
e  two  pairs  of  saints,  St.  Genevieve 
id  St.  Apollonia,  St.  Christina  and  St. 
'hilia,  by  the  Saxon  court  painter, 
ucas  Cranach  the  Elder  (1472- 
53).  These  two  panels,  formerly 
tributed  to  Altdorfer,  have  been 
entified  as  the  outer  shutters  of 

le  triptych  known  as  the  Katharinenaltar,  of  which  the 
mtral  piece  was  at  Dresden.  They  are  superb  examples 

the  work  of  the  prized  German  master  and  combine 
/listically  the  austerity  of  the  medieval  conception  of 
ligious  painting  with  the  sumptuosity  of  Renaissance 
iganism  (No.  vi).  Each  of  the  four  saints  holds  her  attri- 
ate:  Saint  Genevieve  the  taper  lighted  by  her  prayers; 
tint  Apollonia  a  pair  of  pincers  with  a  tooth,  emblematic 

the  torture  she  endured 
tore  being  burnt.  Beside 
.  Christina  is  the  millstone 
hich  was  round  her  neck 
|hen  she  was  cast  into  the 
ater  and  rescued  by  angels, 
dint  Othilia  has  her  eyes  on 

missal,  a  symbol  of  her 
i>le  of  protectress  of  those 
ho,  like  herself,  were  born 
ind.  Above  each  pair  of 
gures  is  a  magnificent  gold- 
a  swag  of  leaves  and  fruit, 
:pressing  the  full  bravura 

the  Renaissance.  The 
fesses  of  the  Saints  range 
om  the  elaborate  costume 
X  St.  Genevieve,  who  is 
chly  accoutred  like  a  court 
fdy,  to  the  simple  habit  of 
c.  Othilia,  exquisitely  but 
aringly  designed  in  black 
gainst  a  black  background. 

Another  fine  representa- 
»ve  of  the  German  school  is 
;ie  Portrait  of  a  Man  attri- 
j|uted  to  Christoph  Amber- 
-r  (c.  1 500-1 562),  executed 
1  the  Holbein  tradition,  but 
!  sturdy,  hard  and  natural- 


No.  VII.  -HIGH  STREET,  OXFORD.  IN  1KI0  :  BY  J.  M.  \Y.  Tl'KNEK 


PHE  TOPOGRAPHICAL  TRADITION' 


istic  as  the  work  of  Holbein  was  delicate  and  subtle. 

These  carefully  chosen  specimens  from  the  Wantage 
Collection  cannot  claim  to  tell  completely  the  story  of 
European  painting,  but  their  quality  is  so  high  that  a  visi- 
tor to  the  Birmingham  Gallery,  who  knew  no  other  collec- 
tion, could  take  away  an  impression  of  the  work  of  some 
of  the  world's  masters  at  their  best;  and  he  would  also  be 
introduced  to  a  less  familiar  aspect  of  the  work  of  an 


No.  VIII.— WALTON  BRIDGES  :  BY  J.  M.  \\  .  1  L'RNER  :  EXHIBITED  IN  TURNER'S  GALLERY  AT  HARLEY  STREET  IN  1806 
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No.  IX.— LA  NVIT  :  ONE  OF  FOUR  PANELS  KNOWN 
AS  LES  QUATRE  HEURES  DU  JOUR  :  J-B.  C.  COROT 


accepted  genius  of  the  British  school. 
For  example,  out  of  the  four  paintings 
byj.  M.  W.  Turner  ( 1 775-1851 ),  all 
dating  from  an  early  period,  one,  High 
Street,  Oxford,  executed  in  18 10,  shows 
the  artist  emerging  from  the  eight- 
eenth-century tradition  of  topographi- 
cal scene  painting.  This  picture  was 
painted  on  commission  from  James 
Wyatt,  a  carver  and  gilder  of  Oxford, 
who  was  proposing  to  publish  a  large 
engraving  of  this  subject  likely  to  en- 
gage widespread  popularity  (No.  vii). 
The  successful  placing  of  the  figures 
and  the  delicate  draughtsmanship 
foreshadow  Turner's  mature  achieve- 
ments, but  the  clear,  morning  light  is 
difficult  to  associate  with  his  special 
gift  for  portraying  the  mellow  radiance 
of  sunset;  a  quality  indeed  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  Walton  Bridges,  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  of  his  juvenilia  (shown 
at  Turner's  Gallery,  1806)  (No.  viii). 


An  imposing  seascape  of  a  somewhat  conventional  kind  is  Sheerness,  paint* 
by  Turner  probably  about  1810.  This  picture  merits  careful  examination, 
the  casual  observer  might  take  it  solely  for  one  of  Turner's  less  inspired  corj 
positions  and  overlook  certain  exquisite  passages,  such  as  the  buildings  on  tl 
distant  coast  gleaming  in  the  sunlight  which  pierces  momentarily  the  storn 
sky.  Most  pleasantly  romantic  is  the  Whalley  Bridge,  in  which  Turner  hi 
adapted  the  formal  Classical  landscape  as  realized  by  Claude  to  the  scale  1 
an  intimate  English  scene.  These  early  landscapes  by  Turner  are  hung  at  Bi 
mingham  in  close  proximity  to  Claude's  Enchanted  Castle,  so  that  visitors  m*, 
compare  the  work  of  the  supreme  English  Romantic  with  the  French  master 

The  Wantage  Collection  rather  strangely  lacks  fine  examples  of  the  greati 
exponents  of  English  portraiture,  such  as  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  b'l 
the  Mrs.  Montgomerie  by  George  Romney  (1 734-1802)  shows  this  lesser  paint  : 
as  the  possessor  of  the  capacity  to  charm  the  senses  if  not  to  stir  deeply  tl 
emotions.  This  portrait  is  a  delicate  study  in  varying  shades  of  white  and  blu 
As  is  usual  with  Romney,  it  is  superficial  in  drawing  as  well  as  characterization 
there  is  no  sense  that  the  painting  has  been  built  up  from  the  bones  as  the 
should  be  in  the  greatest  portraiture,  and  the  artist  gives  us  little  idea  of  tn 
sitter  other  than  that  she  was  decorative.  But  the  picture  is  typical  of  trad 
tional  English  portrait  painting  in  that  it  should  be  considered  primarily  ii 
relation  to  the  interior  decoration  of  the  period.  Surrounded  by  fine  furnitus  1 
and  set  off  with  choice  specimens  of  porcelain  and  silver,  Mrs.  Montgomev 
would  indeed  be  a  comely  ornament  in  the  background  to  that  well-orders 
existence,  epitomized  by  the  country-house  life  of  an  age  now  irrevocably  pas 

Another  lacuna  in  the  Collection  is  a  representation  of  Dutch  cabinet  pi«- 
tures,  such  as  usually  abound  in  private  collections  formed  in  the  Nineteen! 
Century.  There  is  no  Terborch  or  Metsu,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  the.' 
convention  is  an  attractive  little  Family  Group  by  the  Antwerp  painter,  Gori 
zales  Coques  (1 614-1684),  whose  minute  technique  shows  him  to  have  bee* 
a  singularly  fine  craftsman  and  deserving  of  a  greater  fame.  It  is  thought  th;; 
the  background  of  this  picture  is  by  Jacobus  van  Artois,  who  frequently  assisted 
Coques.  The  costumes  are  in  the  formal  Spanish  style,  then  the  prevaihi 
fashion  in  Antwerp.  Another  fine  piece  of  painting,  this  time  sheer  virtuosity 
is  a  study  of  a  Peacock  and  other  Birds  by  Melchior  de  Hondecorter  (1636- 1695 


No.  X.— WOODLAND  SCENE  :  BY  PHILIPS  DE  KONINCK  :  FIGURES  AND  CATTLE  BY  A.  VAN  DE  YE] 


THE  WANTAGE  COLLECTION   FROM   LOCKINCE  MOL'SE 


liich  is  a  brilliant  example 
k'a  type  made  familiar  by 
Lis  artist's  speciality  for 

aking  fine  mural  decora- 
Ions  out  of  the  variegated 

■lours  of  birds'  plumage. 
\  Of  exceptional  interest  in 
[e  history  of  decoration  are 
le  four  panels  Les  Qiiatre 
\eures  du  Jour,  painted  by 

IB.  C.  Corot  ( 1 796- 1875)  f°r 

s  friend  and  fellow  artist 

.  G.  Decamps.  The  rather 
pvious  picturesqueness  of 
I  ese  paintings  is  saved  from 

mality  by  Corot's  masterly 
Lecution,  which  is  not  seri- 

asly  impaired  by  the  poor 
nality  of  the  wood — pre- 

mably  part  of  the  panel- 
ng  in  Decamps'  salon — on 

hich  the  artist  was  obliged  to  work.   Perhaps  these 

mels  are  ill-served  by  hanging  away  from  their  ori- 

nal  setting  in  Barbizon,  where  one  can  imagine  them 

ost  happily  placed  in  some  typical  French  interior 
the   period.    The    paintings    were    acquired  after 

ecamps'  death  in  i860  by  Lord  Leighton  for  his  house 

.  Kensington;  and  it  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the 

.fluencc  which  they  may  have  had  upon  this  Victor- 
[  n  painter  who  was  not  capable  of  preserving  Corot's 

>manticism  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  and  reduced 
Is  imaginative  conceptions  to  the  commonplaces  of  a 
pry-book.  One  of  these  panels  is  seen  in  No.  ix. 

Two  pictures,  perhaps  less  attractive  than  those  already 

ientioned  but  interesting  historically,  are  the  Woodland 


No.    XII  —  THE   PLA  YGROl'.XD 


BY    THOMAS   WEBSTER,  K.A. 


A   TYPICAL   VICTORIAN   ANECDOTAL  PICTURE 


U  —THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS  :  BY  JOHN  OPIE   R.A.  :  EXHIBITED  AT  THE  RO\    I.  ACADEMY  IN  1784 
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Scene  with  Cattle  by  Philips  de  Koninck  ( 1619- 1688/9)  (No. 

x)  and  The  Schoolmistress  by  John  Opie  (1 761-1807)  (No. 

xi)  .  The  former  is  an  intimate,  verdant  landscape,  far  less 
impressive  than  Koninck's  panoramic  scenes  and  not  im- 
proved by  some  conventional  figures  and  cattle  put  in  by 
A.  Van  de  Velde  ( 1 635/9-1 672) ;  but  it  won  the  admira- 
tion of  Letitia  Buonaparte,  in  whose  collection  it  hung. 
Opie's  painting  is  a  heavy,  competent  work,  but  it  ap- 
pealed particularly  to  Horace  Walpole,  who,  when  he  saw 
it  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1784,  commented  that  it  was 
the  best  of  this  artist's  works  to  date. 

No  collection  formed  during  the  Nineteenth  Century 
would  be  complete  without  its  anecdotal  picture,  and  in 
this  assemblage  of  monumental  compositions  we  may  be 
amused  to  find  the  homely  Playground 
by  Thomas  Webster,  R.A.  (1800- 
1 886) .  Many  people  are  familiar  with 
the  engraving  of  this  once  popular 
picture  for  which  some  preliminary 
drawings  are  in  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Collection,  where  they 
now  hang  beside  the  finished  oil- 
painting  (No.  xii). 

The  Lockinge  Collection  at  Birm- 
ingham  does  not  consist  solely  of 
pictures.  Among  the  early  Italian 
paintings  is  placed  an  attractive  re- 
lief in  coloured  glazed  clay  of  a  type 
made  famous  by  Luca  della  Robbia 
(1400- 1 482)  and  his  nephew  Andrea 

Very  splendid,  too,  are  the  Flem- 
ish tapestries  of  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries;  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  hang  these 
with  the  pictures  so  that  their  bril- 
liant colouring  harmonizes  with  and 
does  not  obtrude  itself  upon  I  ic 
gentler  tones  of  the  painting.  r  he 
four  sixteenth-century  tapest  ies, 
bearing  the  Brussels  mark  and  re- 
presenting Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Cyrus 
the  Great,  are  of  rare  magnificence. 

(Cont  nued  on  page  122) 
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No.  XIV.— THE  APPEARANCE  OE  GENUINE  REN.AIS- 
S AM  I-.  CARVING  WHICH   HAS   HI  EN  OVERCLEANED 


INENFOLD  rooms  are  rarely  large.  Wolsey's  closet  at  Hampton  Gour 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  scale  of  the  Palace.  Their  proper  setting 
is  that  of  the  small  English  manor,  a  room  somewhat  low  in  height, 
companion  to  the  timber  mullioned  window,  heavy  with  twisting  lead! 
lights  and  a  fireplace  no  more  elaborate  than  a  moulded  arch  in  stone.  Al 
oak  panelling  absorbs  light,  and  is  inclined  to  be  gloomy,  especially  whe 
people  make  the  mistake  of  introducing  oak  furniture  into  it,  as  they  sc] 
frequently  do,  instead  of  enlivening  it  with  tapestry  and  strong  colour. 

I  know  of  no  room  of  pre-Cromwellian  date  which  is  complete.  Window 
have  been  changed  or  altered  during  periods  of  architectural  transition, 
doors  have  been  heightened,  and — more  often  than  not — an  architrave  oi\ 
skirting  added  to  panelling  where  none  previously  existed.  Locks,  handles 
hinges  have  been  replaced,  while  fireplaces  have  undergone  all  manner  oi 
strange  alterations.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  panelled  room  was  no 
always  regarded  as  a  permanent  feature  of  a  house,  and  occasionally  wa 
left  by  will  to  a  legatee  to  whose  residence  it  might  be  removed.  And  whe 
we  come  to  the  linenfold  room,  four  centuries  old,  it  often  happens  th 
sections  of  panelling  have  to  be  collected  from  various  passages  and  odi 
places  in  an  old  house  before  the  arduous  task  of  reassembling  them  car 
begin.  Even  those  well-known  rooms  exhibited  in  museums  frequently  anc 
tragically  betray  indications  of  past  ill  treatment.  Many  of  the  well-knowr 
specimens  which  have  remained  in  their  original  positions  since  they  wen 
made,  have  nevertheless  been  taken  down  at  some  past  period  and  re 
erected  inaccurately.  The  most  obvious  indication  of  this  is  when  we  se< 
two  styles  butting  against  each  other  on  the  same  elevation,  rails  whic  h  dt 
not  take  the  same  horizontal  alignment,  and  incomplete  panels  in  the  angles  of  a  room;  while  nondescript  patching 
occurs  around  chimneypieces  and  doors — features  which  invariably  seem  to  have  been  reconstructed.  Even  when  thi 
panelling  itself  is  complete  it  often  suffers  from  overcleaning.  No.  xiv  incurs  this  lamenting  criticism.  It  is  illustratec 
solely  to  show  the  appearance  of  genuine  Renaissance  carving  from  which  every  semblance  of  antiquity  has  vanished 
In  my  previous  article  on  linenfold  I  illustrated  one  room  of  the  early  sixteenth-century  type  of  panelling  (the  Ok 
Hall  of  Ellenshall),  in  which  the  method  of  construction  is  of  a  heavy  character  and  where  the  styles  are  moulded  onb 
on  each  side  of  the  panels  which  they  enclose.  Of  this  type  I  have  selected  a  further  example  (No.  xv)  in  order  to' 
facilitate  comparison  be- 
tween it  and  the  later — and 
in  some  respects  more  ad- 
vanced— manner  of  con- 
struction. Beyond  directing 
attention  to  this  solid  and 
more  substantial  system  of 
framework,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  panelling  re- 
tains an  original  crenellated 
cornice — a  very  rare  asset 
indeed— little  need  be  said. 
The  vigorously  cut  orna- 
mentation is  somewhat 
mechanical  and  wiry  and 
little  remains  of  Gothic 
tradition  in  its  conception. 
Nevertheless — unlike  many 
rooms  of  this  period — I  sur- 
mise it  will  gladden  the  eye 
of  a  herald  as  the  carving 

fills  the  panel  in  conformity  ^  xv— panelling  from  tollemache  d  arcy.  showing  the  heavy  English  construction  typical  oi 
with  the  rules  of  heraldry.      the'  ist  quarter  oe  the  sixteenth  century  :  the  moulded  styles  butt  against  unmoulded  rail.' 
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No.  XVI. — LINENFOLD  ROOM  OF  ABOUT  1520  WITH  CONTEMPORARY  FIREPLACE  LINTEL  AND  JAMBS  OF  MOULDED  STONE  :  AUTHOR'S  PROPERTY 


■  omewhat  later — in  what  one  might  describe  as  a 

■  isitional  type  of  panelling  of  circa  1520 — is  the  small 

■  n,  very  domestic  in  character  (No.  xvi),  an  old  room 
Vich  has  the  merit  of  an  original  surface,  as  well  as  the 
■rival  of  its  original  stone  chimneypiece. 

i>f  the  very  few  rooms  which  have  not  been  unduly 
■rfered  with  and  still  remain  in  the  position  for  which 
1/  were  constructed,  the  survival,  No.  xvii,  must  be 

■  sed  among  the  most  important.  Known  as  the  Abbot's 
■lour,  it  is  situated  in  part  of  a  building  which  at  one 
He  was  the  abbot's  lodging  in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
slime,  erected  under  Henry  VII,  though  by  reason  of 
■lect,  coupled  with  eighteenth-century  demolition,  little 
lsjow  left  of  the  original  structure.  The  Parlour  is  on  the 
n|  floor,  approached  by  a  spiral  staircase  of  stone  which 
a|:nds  in  an  adjoining  tower. 

I  he  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  room  is  its  frieze 

■  carved  arabesques,  centred  by  shields  and  rondels, 
bbw  a  deep  band  of  perforated  tracery.  So  refined  and 
a|  cate  is  this  carving  that  one  can  scarcely  doubt  it  to  be 

than  the  work  of  an  emigre  from  Frano  The  date 
e  established  with  approximate  accuracy,  as  the  name 
rtus  Kyng,*  incorporated  with  a  bishop's  crozi  r  and 
,  appear  in  the  carving  and  the  initials  R.B.  ^for 
rtus  Reonensis  Ep'us)  are  repeated  in  various  places. 

1  obert  Kyng,  formerly  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  elected  Abbot 
<4  hame  in  the  year  1529. 


Nevertheless,  as  authorities  have  been  in  disagreement 
regarding  this  date,  I  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  room 
just  before  the  war.  One  author  expressed  the  view  that 
the  woodwork  (i.e.  the  panelling  and  beams)  were  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  the  date  of  the  fabric,  and  that  the 
frieze  had  been  added  later  (vide  Domestic  Architecture  during 
the  Tudor  Period,  p.  54).  Mr.  Avray  Tipping  stated  that  the 
frieze  had  been  fretted  out  and  then  applied  to  the  panels 
(Country  Life,  vol.  i,  p.  257),  which  is  a  slight  error,  as  I 
discovered  that  it  was  cut  entirely  from  the  solid;  although 
the  carving  on  the  ceiling  beams  and  wall  plates  had  been 
applied. 

The  reason  for  this  divergence  in  the  manner  of  its 
execution,  I  surmise,  would  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  panelling  was  made  to  clothe  a  room  already  in 
existence.  The  original  room  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
consisted  of  plain  plastered  walls,  below  heavy  wall  plates 
and  ceiling  beams,  which  still  exist.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  c  rig  had  to  be  cut  and  applied  to  these  beams. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case  they  would  have  been  worked, 
like  the  frieze,  out  of  solid  timber.  The  door  hinges  and  a 
pair  of  door  pins  outside  the  porch  are  now  all  that  remain 
of  the  original  room. 

Elsewhere  the  panelling  is  in  good  preservation;  likewise 
the  angle  porch,  which  must  be  the  earliest  known  specimen 
of  such  a  feature,  built  no  doubt  to  give  access  to  an  adjoin- 
;  hamber,  without  disturbing  the  privacy  of  the  Parlour. 
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No.  XVII. — THE  ABBOT'S  PARLOIR,  THAME,  C.  1530  :  THE  FRIEZE  POLYCHROMED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


In  recent  years  this  panelling  has  been  copied  fre- 
quently by  decorators  and  reproduced  as  it  now  stands 
with  a  white  frieze,  and  a  blue  background  outlining  the 
carved  panels.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
frieze  was  ever  polychromed,  and  that  the  room  was  other 
than  of  the  uniform  colour  of  oak  from  floor  to  ceiling. 
My  view  is  that  at  some  time  in  the  past,  probably  last 
century,  the  entire  place  was  limewashed,  as  were  the 
adjoining  apartments.  At  a  later  date  this  pigment  was 
washed  off  to  the  height  of  the  linenfold,  leaving  the 
frieze  white,  and  the  background  of  the  carving  was  then 
picked  out  with  blue  distemper  on  top  of  this  nineteenth- 
century  white  ground. 

The  skirting  is  not  contemporary  and  was  probably 
added  at  a  time  when  the  original  floor  was  replaced.  The 
thin  and  uninteresting  stone  opening  to  the  chimney  is  of 
the  date  of  the  panelling  and  replaces  the  one  which  the 
room  originally  contained.  In  1828  a  drawing  was  made 


of  the  interior  by  W.  Tw-j 
penny,  who,  we  see,  depioj 
hutch-cupboard  doors  b| 
neath  the  stone  mullion  wi 
dows,  a  feature  no  longl 
extant. 

Ere  leaving  this  fine  roo] 
a  few  lines  relevant  to  ear] 
Tudor  friezes  are  admissibl 
When  modern  panelling  || 
reproduced  by  an  hit n  ts3 
decorators  it  seems  to  be  ; 
invariable  custom  to  intr 
duce  a  frieze,  which  is  cith: 
left  in  white  plaster  devo 
of  ornament,  or  filled  with 
woven  fabric  to  imitate  ta 
estry.  Now  and  again  it 
embellished  with  a  few  StS 
and  lonely  motifs — such  J 
the  Tudor  Rose,  fleurs-d 
lys,  or  a  portcullis  betwe* 
curious  animals,  etc.  ; 

I   know  of  no  historic 
precedent  for  such  a  trej 
ment.  In  the  majority 
cases  linenfold  panelling 
tended  to  the  full  height 
a  room;  and  when  a  dec 
ated  frieze  was  introducec 
was  in  the  nature  of  the 
depicted  in  the  photograj. 
of  the  old  rooms  I  have  ill' 
trated,  i.e.  carved,  and  p; 
of  the  panelling  itself.  In 
in  later  years  we  at  times 
an  ornamental  plaster  frit 
above  oak   panelling,  1 
that  treatment  belongs  to' 
Seventeenth  Century. 

I  dislike  also  the  introdi 
tion  of  panelling  into  a  h 
with  an  open  roof,  a  feati 
which  to  the  eye  has 
effect  of  bisecting  the  pU 
horizontally.  This  effect 
often  cheapened  by  the  introduction  of  nondescr 
Hollywood  impedimenta  hung  on  the  walls  above  it. 

While  studying  these  early  rooms  we  are  surprised, 
the  extent  of  their  dissimilarities.  The  work  at  the  Abbe 
Parlour,  for  instance,  belongs  in  part  to  the  Classic  revrj 
and  is  strongly  French  in  character,  while  others  of  cc 
temporary  manufacture  evince  a  phase  of  transiti 
wherein  we  see  English  craftsmen  somewhat  hazy 
uncertain  in  their  aims.  Compare  the  carving  in  No. 
for  instance,  which  is  obviously  English,  and  bears 
identical  date  of  the  previous  specimen — 1529 — cut1 
many  places. 

As  typically  English  work  there  is  no  finer  room  of 
kind;  though  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  were  we  unalfl 
to  establish  the  fact  that  both  these  rooms  were  producl 
in  the  same  year  we  might  have  casually  assigned  tj* 
latter  to  a  date  much  nearer  the  opening  years  oft: 
Sixteenth  Century.  English  work,  we  know,  was  inf  ■ 
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CTIII. — FINE  RENAISSANCE  CARVED  CRESTING  ABOVE  LINENFOLD  PANELLING  AT  WESTON  MANOR  OXFORDSHIRE,  SAID  TO  BE  THE  WORK  OF  R.  RIDGE 


red  by  local  styles,  therefore  the  difference  is  the  more 
[prising  because  No.  xix  comes  from  a  house  on  the 

agley  Park  Estate  near  Wycombe,  at  no  great  distance 

m  Thame ! 

t  should  be  remarked  that  this  room  falls  in  a  some- 
lat  different  category  from  the  ordinary  linenfold  room; 
iry  panel  is  carved.  This  Wycombe  specimen  is  of 
;rest  apart  from  its  craftsmanship.  Although  many  of 

panels  portray  the  Royal  badges,  such  as  the  Tudor 
st\  the  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  lily  of  France, 

pomegranate  of  Aragon,  and  many  conventional  pro- 
6  of  helmeted  heads,  strongly  suggestive  of  efforts  at 
rtraiture,  association  with  the  crown  is  not  to  be  in- 
red.  Conventional  loyalty  to  the  crown,  according  to 


custom,  was  the  only  sentiment  intended.  The  year  1529, 
by  the  way,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  considerable 
artistic  activity.  It  was  only  seventeen  years  after  the  first 
coming  of  Torrigiano,  ten  after  the  next  influx  of  Italians. 

To  illustrate  these  two  articles  I  have  selected  rooms 
varied  in  type  and  only  those  which  from  contact  I  am 
justified  in  criticizing.  There  are  many  which  are  well 
known — such  as  the  example  at  The  Vine  in  Hampshire 
(which  appears  to  have  been  taken  down  and  re-modelled 
last  century),  and  others  of  later  date,  e.g.  the  panelling 
in  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  etc.,  which  as  yet  I  only 
know  from  photographs.  Weston  Manor,  Oxfordshire,  is 
an  exception,  however.  It  contains  linenfold  panelling, 
combining  Renaissance  cresting  of  fine  quality,  reminis- 


.3.  XIX.— PART  OF  A  COMPLETE  ROOM  FORMERLY  AT  THE  RED  LODGE,  LANGLEY  PARK,  WYCOMBE  :  DATED  1529  :  NOW  IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
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No.  XX. — CURVED  PORCH  TO  A  LINENFOLD  ROOM  FROM  MARY  OF  GUISE'S 
HOUSE,  WATER  LANE,  LE1TH  :  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM,  EDINBURGH 

cent  of  the  Abbot's  Parlour  (No.  xvii)  which  I  greatly 
admire.  Cresting  immeasurably  improves  the  effect  of 
early  panelling,  but  how  rarely  we  find  it ! 

When  I  began  to  write  I  stressed  the  difficulty  of 
assessing  value.  I  used  the  expression  'quality,'  and  des- 
cribed it  as  an  attribute  hard  to  define  in  words,  but  even 
the  untrained  eye,  I  think,  will  perceive  the  difference 
between  works  of  similar  intent  and  approximately  con- 
temporary date  in  contrasting  the  arabesques  on  the  panel 
at  Mary  of  Guise's  House  (No.  xx)  with  those  from  the 
frieze  in  the  Abbot's  Parlour.  The  former  is  but  the  distant 
echo  of  the  Renaissance,  a  far  cry  from  beyond  the  Alps 
to  Scotland!  Not  that  this  carving  is  other  than  the  work 
of  a  skilled  craftsman,  though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
arabesques  are  badly  composed  and  designed.  But  not- 
withstanding its  defects,  this  survival  is  undeniably  in- 
ing  even  if  curiously  unorthodox.  The  heads  in  the 
frieze  are  presumably  portraits  of  three  unknown  people, 
while  underneath  them  the  door  admirably  illustrates 
how  absurdly  low  the  doors  of  this  period  were — about 
5  feet  6  inches  in  height.  On  the  upper  and  lower  rail  of 
the  door  are  a  pair  of  really  fine  strap  hinges.  As  for  patine 
— no  old  woodwork  could  have  a  finer  surface. 

Of  English  rooms  the  remaining  illustration  before  me 


; 


is  of  unadorned  linenfold,  four  panels  high  and  splendidl 
preserved,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
have  yet  illustrated  (No.  xxiii).  Do  I  err  in  supposing  th< 
many  people  will  like  this  rocm,  and  would  rather  posse; 
it  in  preference  to  one  which  is  highly  carved?  If  th 
charm  of  an  old  room,  as  we  are  told,  lies  in  its  repdj 
and  harmony,  surely  here  is  one  which  should  pmvid 
both  peacefulness  and  repose  and  invite  silent  conterr 
plation.  What  beautiful  woodwork  this  is ! 

But  panelling  does  not  automatically  provide  its  own< 
with  a  pleasing  interior.  Colour,  fabrics  and  portal] 
possessions  are  questions  of  refinement  of  taste,  which  <  a 
be  answered,  though  the  problem  of  artificially  lightif 
an  old  room  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

We  admire  this  room  not  only  because  the  scale  is  goo 
and  we  like  the  steady  emphasis  on  the  vertical  line;  bj 
also  because  it  reflects  a  more  advanced  form  of  craft 
manship;  the  panels  around  the  linenfold  are  framed  o, 
three  sides  in  the  manner  of  skilled  Renaissance  cabiiu 
work.  The  cutting  of  the  linenfold,  too,  is  superb  an 
suggests  the  subtle  pleats  of  finely  pressed  linen.  Obsen 
the  small  rod,  like  a  twisted  paper  spill,  in  the  centre  i 
the  folds,  which  is  emblematic  (it  is  said)  of  the  rod  upo 
which  the  chalice  veil  hung. 

Then  again  this  panelling  is  complete  to  its 
framework.  The  lower  rails  of  old  rooms  where  they  i  o 
into  contact  with  flooring  are  so  frequently  missing,  < 
have  perished,  which  necessitates  the  addition  of  a  model 
skirting.  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  lower  panels  » 
linenfold  so  rarely  terminate  with  carved  folds  and  wj 
they  are  cut  through  in  this  manner;  though  so  far  I  ha\ 
found  no  explanation.  How  interesting  it  would  be  iffl 
were  able  to  catch  a  rapid  glimpse  of  things  in  rctrospec 
at,  say,  intervals  of  fifty  years  throughout  the  past  and 
in  the  case  of  this  room— study  its  inmates  and  content 
Perhaps,  though,  it  would  be  more  exciting  still  to  folio 
its  fate  through  future  ages ! 

Linenfold  rooms  in  France  are  rare.  French  rooms  a 
generally  of  the  single  fold  pattern  with  ogival  tcrminatk 
and  the  addition  of  sunk  channels  gouged  on  their  lengtj 
As  a  rule  the  French  linenfold  is  of  poorer  craftsmansh 
and  finish  to  that  which  is  English,  and  suggests  the  rouj 
hand  of  the  country  workshop.  No.  xxii  is  typical  : 
character. 

Flemish  linenfold  is  frequently  finer  than  Frend 
although — like  some  of  the  early  Dutch  rooms — it  inco 
porates  fitments,  i.e.  cupboards,  recessed  shelving,  ui: 
dow  seats,  etc.;  often  the  projecting  hood  of  a  chimne 
piece  conforms  to  the  same  design  as  the  walls,  No.  xxl 

I  reject  a  theory  which  I  have  frequently  heal 
advanced  to  the  effect  that  English  panelled  rooms  wei 
coloured  to  harmonize  and  conform  with  furniture  decoJ 
ated  in  a  similar  manner.  Had  this  been  the  case,  tracl 
of  polychrome  would  have  certainly  been  visible  in  tn 
mouldings  and  interstices  of  carving  and  revealed  itseM 
even  during  the  process  of  stripping.  I  have  never  see] 
any  trace  of  colour  upon  panelling  similar  to  the  typ§ 
illustrated,  and  it  is  certain,  I  think,  that  a  decorated  roonj 
here  and  there,  would  have  survived,  however  obliteratecl 
to  disprove  my  opinion  if  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  strange  that  oak  rooms  weM 
not  so  decorated,  colour  being  appreciated  and  used  by  tr| 
Tudors  in  England  more  than  at  any  subsequent  epocl 
Remembering  also  that  England  continued  to  folio 
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ranee  during  the  first 
alf  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
iry,  its  absence  is  the 
tore  unaccountable,  as 
ainted  decoration  was 
eing  used  by  the  Italians 
Fontainebleau,  and 
any  of  the  rooms  in  the 
rench  chateaux  were 
blaze  with  it. 
Once  only  have  I  come 
;ross  painted  panels. They 
fere  on  a  door  that  must 
r  certain  have  originally 
ilonged  to  a  decorated 
'■om.  I  discovered  it  in  a 
top  at  Winchester  some 
>;ars  ago,  and  although  it 
las  probably  somewhat 
irish  when  first  produced, 
ime  had  softened  and 
'  ellowed  its  colours  to  an 
/en  shade  of  extreme 
^auty.Fourpainted  panels 
in  oak)  contained  the 
ost  exquisite  arabesques 
have  ever  seen.  They 
ere  centred  by  painted 

>ndel  portraits  encircled      Nq  xxi.— flemish  interior  w  ith  its  original  chimneypiece  and  linenfold  hood  :  the  ceiling  modern 
/  decoration  which  was 
iightened  here  and  there 

/  the  introduction  of  white,  gold  and  emerald  green  applied  to  a  background  of  deep  vermilion.  The  mouldings 

were  slightly  etched  in  the 
same  gold  as  the  arabesques, 
while  deep  olive  green  acted 
as  a  frame  around  the  outer 
margins. 

But  so  much  of  this  Re- 
naissance decoration  has 
affinity  with  France  that  it 
would  have  been  daring  to 
assert  that  this  painting  was 
the  work  of  an  English  artist, 
though  in  date  it  was  cer- 
tainly contemporary  with  or 
near  that  of  the  construction 
of  Nonsuch,  to  which  Palace 
it  may  have  belonged.  As  its 
owner  declined  to  sell  it,  I 
tried  to  induce  him  to  pre- 
sent it  to  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  and  I  ob- 
tained his  promise  to  do  so. 

I  referred  to  the  tendency 
of  oak  rooms  to  absorb  light 
and  create  a  somewhat 
sombre  atmosphere;  but  it 
should  be  more  widely  und  er- 
stood  that  it  is  not  essentia;  ..o 
clothe  a  room  on  four  ele  a- 
tions  entirely  with  panel- 
ling. This  applies  especially 
in  the  case  of  a  period  house 

XXII.— PANELLING  OF  SINGLE-FOLD  PATTERN  WITH  OGIVAL  TERMINATIONS  :  TRENCH  :  LATE  XVTH  CENTURY  of  timber  Construction  where, 
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say,  in  an  entrance  hall  the  walls  are  of  stone  or  plaster. 
The  owner  of  such  a  place  will  be  surprised  at  the  character 
which  can  be  introduced  by  even  one  small  section  of  linen- 
fold — perhaps  across  one  wall — which  is  quite  traditional, 
as  the  reverse  side  of  a  screen  was  frequently  of  timber. 
Similarly,  a  small  section  of  linenfold  between  windows  pro- 
vides a  useful  background  for  an  early  figure  or  flowers. 
Tapestry,  of  course,  is  essential  to  provide  colour,  while  a 
large  panel  is  useful  to  extend  the  area  of  panelling,  if  re- 


Houses  which  still  contain  old  panelling  are  few.  Quit< 
often  they  are  ugly,  unattractive  and  dilapidated.  The 
cannot  survive  for  ever.  I  cannot  understand,  therefore i 
why  some  people  object  when  a  room  is  removed  from  om 
house  to  another  or  erected  in  a  corner  of  a  museum 
either  here  or  in  America.  There  would  be  something 
bizarre,  of  course,  in  the  removal  of  panelling,  originally 
constructed  for  a  farm-house  in  a  leafy  lane  in  Warwick 
shire,  to  a  skyscraper,  though  should  this  ever  happen  ij 


No.  XXIII. — A  LINENFOLD  ROOM  OF  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  CRAFTSMANSHIP  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  C.  L.  OHRSTROM  ESQ.     2ND  QR.  XVI  CENTURY 


quired,  because  the  woodwork  need  not  go  behind  it.  Odd 
fragments  of  velvets — emerald  green  or  sealing-wax  red — on 
the  backs  of  chairs  help  to  enliven  the  aspect  of  dark  rooms. 

Looking  at  this  legacy  of  panelling  in  retrospect,  it  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  conclude  with  a  word  or  two  concern- 
ing its  future  preservation.  These  old  rooms  now  belong  to 
history.  To  reproduce  them  (or  any  ancient  craftsmanship) 
is  sheer  folly!  I  regard  an  old  room  in  the  same  category  as 
a  portable  work  of  art,  the  possession  of  which  is,  and  has 
been,  subject  to  change  of  ownership.  A  room  is  a  legacy 
in  the  same  way  as  an  old  house,  trees  or  old  paintings  are 
legacies,  to  be  treasured  and  handed  down  to  others  so 
long  as  this  remains  possible  in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 


would  be  no  less  incongruous  than  the  removal  of  the  Elgir 
Marbles  to  a  Bloomsbury  fog.  No  one  need  bother,  pro- 
vided that  the  panelling  is  sympathetically  cared  for  and 
passes  to  posterity — without  interference. 

The  student  of  decoration  obtains  an  insight  to  the 
elegance  and  refinement  which  characterized  the  late 
Eighteenth  Century  in  France  by  study  of  the  exquisite 
Louis  XVI  boudoir,  now  a  treasured  possession  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  but  originally  designed  foi 
Madame  de  Serilly.  I  regard  any  specimen  of  English 
craftsmanship  (provided  it  is  sufficiently  fine  and  repre- 
sentative) which  leaves  England  in  the  light  of  a  silent  am- 
bassador bearing  witness  to  our  former  domestic  culture. 
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EARLY  DATE-LETTER  CYCLES 


By  N.  M.  PENZER,  D.LITT.,  F.S.A. 


'THHIS  famous  ivory  and  silver-gilt  cup  was  sold  at 
|  Christie's  on  May  1 2th,  1 93 1 ,  lot  66,  when  it  realized 
L.  the  sum  of  £1 1,000.  It  was  subsequently  presented 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  by  Lord  Wakefield 
nnual  Review,  V.  and  A.  Museum,  193 1,  pp.  28,  29  and 
ntispiece).  It  is  of  great  interest  from  both  an  artistic 
d  an  historical  point  of  view,  besides  having  played  an 
portant  part  in  the  establishing  of  the  early  date-letter 
;les  of  English  plate. 
It  can  be  regarded  as  holding 
josition  midway  between  Medi- 
al and  Renaissance  art,  embody- 
f  as  it  does  in  its  design  and  dec- 
ition  the  characteristics  of  both 
iods. 

In  a  note  on  the  cup  {The  Bur- 
ton Magazine,  LVIII,June  1 93 1 , 
300)  Oman  says  'it  is  the  only 
viving  example  of  the  use  of  gems 
decorate  a  piece  of  English  do- 
stic  silver  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Renaissance....'  But  such  a  state- 
nt  surely  needs  some  qualifica- 
1.  The  date  of  the  merging  of  the 
ddle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance 
□y  no  means  fixed,  and  varies 
isiderably  in  different  parts  of 
rope.  In  England  we  usually  take 
>o  as  about  the  central  date,  al- 
'ing  some  thirty  or  so  years  each 
y  to  cover  the  gradual  period  of 
.nge.  And  there  are  at  least  three 
;ting  domestic  cups  in  England 
\  ich  were  almost  certainly  decor- 
ad  with  gems  (and  who  can  say 
/  many  more  have  been  melted 
m  and  sold  after  the  jewels  had 
n  removed  ?). 

'he  three  cups  in  question  are : — 
1)  The  Founder's  Cup,  Oriel 
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lege,  Oxford,  c.  1320  (discussed 
he  present  writer  and  illustrated 
The  Connoisseur  for  March) . 

2)  The  covered  beaker  at 
rist's  College,  Cambridge,  1507. 

3)  The  Election  Cup,  Winchester 
lege,  c.  1520. 

vll  the  cups  have  empty  holes 
*'ich  once  contained  jewels,  as 
ir  size  and  spacing  indicate. 
|"he  mediaeval  period   of  the 
0  ward  Cup  is  shown  primarily  by 
'font-shape'  of  the  bowl,  and 
h  it  we  can  compare  those  of  the 
>o  Swaythling  Cup,  the  Campion 
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Cup  of  the  same  date,  both  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  the  Goldsmiths'  Crcssencr  Cup  of  1503. 

Other  mediaeval  features  noted  are  the  St.  George 
finial  and  the  strawberry-leaf  crocketing  round  the  foot. 
Personally,  I  should  hesitate  to  cite  the  former,  as  the 
great  majority  of  mediaeval  finials  were  of  floral  design, 
e.g.  the  Warden's  Grace  Cup  of  New  College,  Oxford 
(c.  1480)  and  the  Richmond  Cup  of  the  Armourers  and 
Brasiers'  Company  (c.  1500),  while  the  finial  of  the  Lynn 
Cup  was  with  very  little  doubt 
originally  floral — possibly  of  oak-  or 
vine-leaves.  Both  architectural  (e.g. 
the  Foundress'  Cup,  Christ's,  Cam- 
bridge) and  figure  finials  (e.g.  the 
1569  standing  cup  at  Corpus,  Cam- 
bridge; the  Bowes  Cup  at  the  Gold- 
smiths' ;  and  standing  salts  at  Vint- 
ners' Hall  and  the  Corporation  of 
Norwich,  etc.)  are  of  Tudor  date, 
while  the  Leigh  Cup  finial,  which 
combines  both  architectural  and 
figure  motifs,  is  also  a  later  addition 
(see  How,  The  Connoisseur,  March 
1942,  pp.  20-24). 

But  with  regard  to  the  crocketing 
we  would  appear  to  be  on  safer 
ground,  although  it  might  be  better 
to  speak  of  it  as  a  pierced  trefoil 
rather  than  a  strawberry-leaf  design. 
These  terms  are  still  very  loosely 
used,  and  the  exact  dates  at  which 
the  fleur-dc-lys,  fleuron,  vine-leaf, 
oak-leaf  and  strawberry-leaf  were 
first  used  as  decorations  on  English 
plate  have  not  been  determined.  It 
is  much  easier  to  date  their  use  on 
crowns,  where  definite  descriptions 
are  given,  than  on  plate,  where  the 
artistic  licence  of  each  individual 
craftsman  has  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

Two  of  the  earliest  examples  of 
trefoil  cresting  can  be  seen  in  the 
Lynn  Cup  (c.  1350)  and  the  Gold 
Cup  (c.  1380)  at  the  British  Museum. 

Turning  to  the  Renaissance  in- 
fluence in  the  Howard  Cup,  this  is 
clearly  seen  on  the  three  bands  of 
cast  open-work  with  masks,  floral 
swags,  scrolls  of  roses  and  thistles 
which  occur  round  the  foot,  the  li 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  cover, 
the  cup  was  unmarked,  the  above 
considerations  alone  would  make 
us  date  it  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
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THE  HOWARD  GRACE  CUP  :  TOP  SECTION  OF  COVER,  SET  WITH  JEWELS 


Sixteenth  Century.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however, 
that  the  date-letter  at  once  declared  the  date  of  the  cup 
with  irrevocable  certainty. 

There  was  formerly  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  date, 
not  only  because  of  its  supposed  connexion  with  Thomas 
Becket,  but  because  the  early  alphabets  of  date-letters 
were  insufficiently  understood. 


THE  'FO  T-SHAPED'  SWAYTHX1NG  CUP,  1500  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


In  order  to  appreciate  these  difficulties  and  sec  u  | 
part  the  Howard  Grace  Cup,  together  with  the  equ 
famous  Pudsey  Spoon,  played  in  their  formation,  a  blf 
diversion  on  the  subject  of  these  early  alphabets  mayie 
excused. 

As  adopted  by  the  goldsmiths  they  followed  no  rec.- 
nized  palaeographical  scripts,  and  so  present  very  c<*A 
siderable  difficulties  when  attempting  to  complete  a  til 
cycle  of  twenty  letters.  None  of  the  first  four  cycles  m 
absolutely  complete  even  now,  and  the  true  position  >f 
certain  letters  is  still  a  matter  of  some  conjecture.  It 
scripts  employed  alternated  between  Lombardic.  Rom 
and  black-letter,  and  it  is  with  the  so-called  'Lombard:'-: 
that  most  of  the  trouble  has  occurred. 

The  title  of  'Lombardic'  is  applied  as  a  general  term 
the  writing  of  Italy  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  but  a\w 
the  defeat  of  the  Lombards  by  Charlemagne  in 
was  subjected  to  new  influences  in  the  north,  althougl  t 
survived  in  the  Lombard  duchies  of  the  south  under  -w 
name  of  Beneventan  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Thirtee  1 
Centuries,  reaching  perfection  in  the  Eleventh  Centtl 
The  term  'Lombardic'  was  also  applied  to  the  comple 
uncial  (rounded-letter)  alphabet,  or  Gothic  majusciJ 
which  was  in  general  use  about  1275  and  lasted  until  e 
middle  of  the  following  century.  It  was  superseded  ab  t 
the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  Northern  Run  e 
by  the  Gothic  minuscule,  or  black-letter.  Yet  in  the  \m 
Fifteenth  Century  the  term  'Lombardic'  was  revived* 
quite  an  unorthodox  manner  by  engravers,  seal-maki 
goldsmiths  and  others,  who  applied  it  to  any  script  tl 
they  were  unable  to  recognize  as  Roman,  black-lettei"! 
Court  hand.  Had  they  kept  faithfully  to  this  vi-ralt 
'Lombardic'  throughout  each  cycle  all  would  have  tyfl 
well,  although  many  of  the  letters  have  a  variety  of  foil 
(see  e.g.  G.  Demay,  Inventaire  des  Sceaux  de  la  .\ormanw 
Paris.  1 88 1,  intro.,  pp.  v,  vi;  and  British  Museum  GWrfV 
Mediaeval  Antiquities,  1924,  p.  1571.  But  this  was  not  I 
case,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  cycles  are  a  mixture  of  *Lc*l 
bardic'  and  Roman.  The  1st  cycle  (1478-1497)  is  farfri 
complete,  and  there  is  little  conformity  to  help  us  in  km  I 
ing  what  the  missing  letters  may  be  expected  to  look  \m 
when  discovered.  Some  of  them  have  double  and  som 
single  cusps,  while  others  have  none  at  all.  Moreover,  tl 
cycle  does  not  consist  of  capitals  in  the  paleographil 
sense,  i.e.  large  angular  letters,  but  of  uncials,  or  la;l 
rounded  letters.  But  even  so,  some  of  the  letters,  partial 
larly  the  'h,'  closely  resemble  'small'  letters,  although  t 
variant  'H.'  if  it  ever  turns  up,  would  be  a  quite  corr 
'Lombardic*  alternative  for  this  particular  date  1485/ 
So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  date-letter.  There  ; 
still  two  other  stamps  to  help  us — the  crowned  leopar 
head  and  the  maker's  mark.  But  here  again  difficult 
occur.  In  the  1st  cycle  no  two  leopard's  faces  are  all 
(except  possibly  B  and  D),  and  the  outline  of  the  stamj 
shield-shaped  for  some  of  the  early  letters  and  round 
the  rest.  The  makers'  marks,  usually  consisting  of  sm 
objects  derived  from  their  trade  signs,  are  often  hard 
determine,  and  at  times  it  is  not  clear  whether  an  obj< 
or  initial  is  represented.  The  maker's  mark  of  the  Howa 
Cup  has  variously  been  described  as  a  six-pointed  star 
cross,  and  three  crossed  implements. 

It  was  in  all  probability  the  realization  of  all  these  di 
culties  which  made  Jackson  hesitate  in  accepting  t 
Crichton  Spoon  as  undoubtedly  1478  and  thus  the  earlic 
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lown  dated  specimen  of  English  plate.  The  claims  of 
Is  spoon  for  such  a  coveted  position  do  not  appear  to 
l^e  been  fully  discussed.  The  marks  are  given  in  Jackson, 
■78,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  the  form  of  the  leopard's 
lid  (with  regard  to  its  crown,  large  ears,  tongue 
Id  general  appearance)  closely  resembles  others  of  the 

I  cycle.  It  could  not  belong  to  the  2nd  cycle  because 
Itre  all  the  letters  are  black-letter  small,  and  a  Lom- 
|*dic  capital  would  be  an  impossible  variant  for  the 
1)8  date  letter.  The  shape  of  the  crown  in  the  3rd  and 

I I  cycles  at  once  precludes  its  admission  here,  so  it  would 
Iim  that  1478  must  be  its  true  date  and  that  it  should  be 
I  en  pride  of  place  in  the  ist  cycle  before  the  Nettle- 
Inbe  Chalice.  In  fact  the  only  two  points  against  accept- 
I;  it  without  hesitation  are  (1)  the  shield  of  the  leopard's 
lid  is  round  and  not  shaped  as  in  letters  B  and  D,  and  (2) 
lictically  all  early  makers'  marks  consist  of  objects  and 

:  letters  (the  mark  in  this  case  resembling  a  conjoined 
/.).But  as  there  are  several  ist-cycle  letters  still  missing, 
ther  of  the  points  constitutes  a  serious  objection,  especi- 
/  in  view  of  the  other  evidence. 

X  must  be  remembered  that  in  most  cases  the  assigning 
1  letter  to  a  definite  date  in  a  particular  cycle  has  to  be 
ermined  on  the  evidence  furnished  by  a  single  speci- 
,n  of  plate,  and  even  the  marks  on  that  may  be  worn  and 
"d  to  decipher.  Thus  not  only  is  there  no  other  piece 
ih  which  to  compare  it,  but  it  has  to  be  assumed  that 
three  stamps  on  the  piece  in  question  are  correct  in  all 
ails  both  individually  and  in  legal  relation  to  each 
■.er.  For  many  early  pieces  did  not  conform  to  the  law 
ill  respects,  and  mistakes  in  stamping  are  not  unknown, 
some  cases  there  is  no  date-letter  at  all,  and  the  only 
-de  to  the  correct  date  may  be  the  maker's  mark  and 
atever  can  be  deduced  from  the  shape  and  workman- 
p  of  the  article  in  question.  At  the  Exhibition  of  Eng- 
1  Mediaeval  Art,  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mu- 
ni in  1930,  out  of  the  thirty-four  examples  of  domestic 
te  shown  only  eleven  had  any  marks  at  all. 
t  would,  however,  be  considered  probable,  in  cases 
ere  two  specimens  exist  bearing  the  same  date-letter, 
.t  li'tle  difficulty  in  placing  them  correctly  would  exist, 
ey  would  surely  be  assigned  to  the  same  date  in  the 
ne  cycle.  But  curiously  enough  this  is  not  the  case,  as 
:  dating  of  the  Howard  Cup  shows.  As  early  as  1852  the 
t  compiler  of  the  cycles,  Octavius  Morgan  (Arch.  Journ., 
1.  X,  p.  39)  correctly  attributed  it  to  the  year  1525, 
hough  it  came  into  his  '5th  Alphabet,'  now  recognized 
the  3rd  cycle.  Yet  he  placed  the  Pudsey  Spoon  in  a 
rely  hypothetical  'ist  Alphabet'  as  1445.  In  the  exhi- 
ion  at  Ironmongers'  Hall  in  May  1861  both  the  Howard 
p  and  the  Pudsey  Spoon  are  given  as  1445  (Catalogue, 
69,  pp.  417,  565),  while  the  same  mistake  was  made  the 
w  year  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  Loan  Exhi- 
ion  (Catalogue,  1863,  pp.  674  and  680).  Chaffers  now 
luded  it  in  his  Hall  Marks  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  1863, 
.  24  and  29.  Cripps  naturally  followed  Morgan  in  his 
"ly  editions  of  Old  English  Plate,  but  when  he  realized 
mistake  he  moved  the  date  of  the  spoon  to  1525,  and  it 
ned  the  Howard  Cup  in  its  correct  place.  This  so  in- 
iated  Morgan  that  he  refused  to  allow  his  name  to 
I  pear  on  the  title-page  or  accept  the  dedication  of  the 
rk  n  any  future  edition ! 

In  all  the  above  publications  the  piece  is  referred  to  as 
:  Thomas  Becket  Cup,  although  in  most  cases  the  writers 
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explain  that  it  is  quite  clearly  not  of  twelfth-century  work- 
manship. But  as  the  tradition  still  persists  it  will  be  of 
interest  to  consider  it  further.  The  foundation  of  the 
Becket  theory  lies  in  the  will  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,  a  son 
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of  the  second  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  standard-bearer  and  Lord 
High  Admiral  to  Henry  VIII,  and  died  in  action  against  the  French 
in  1 5 1 3  [see  further  E.  M.  Richardson,  The  Lion  and  the  Rose,  Vol.  I 
(1922),  pp.  89-102].  The  will,  proved  on  July  18th,  1 5 1 3,  and 
printed  in  Nicholas  H.  Nicolas'  Testamenta  Vetusta,  Vol.  II,  1826, 
p.  533,  contains  merely  the  following  clause:  'to  the  queen's  grace 
St.  Thomas'  cup.'  No  details  whatever  are  given,  and  it  has  been 
presumed  that  this  was  the  present  ivory  cup  and  cover,  and  that 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon  had  them  mounted  in  the  form  we 
find  them  to-day.  In  support  of  this  claim  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  mitre  with  infulae,  or  labels,  entwining  the  initials  T.B., 
flanked  by  two  pomegranates,  which  is  engraved  twice  between 
the  words  estote  and  sobrii.  The  difficulties  in  accepting  this 
evidence  are  numerous.  In  the  first  place  we  have  to  credit 
Thomas  Becket  with  possessing  a  plain  ivory  cup  and  cover  which 
in  some  unknown  manner  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Edward 
Howard.  Then  we  must  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  history  of  the 
cup,  it  became  known  as  St.  Thomas'  Cup.  He  then  left  this  unique 
relic  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon.  For  twelve  years  she  does 
nothing  with  it,  and  then  suddenly  decides  to  enrich  it  in  the  most 
elaborate  manner  with  silver-gilt  mountings  studded  with  pearls 
and  garnets.  This  delay  is  in  itself  curious,  but  still  more  so  is  the 
wording  of  the  engraving:  vinum  bibite  cvm  gavdio  and  estote 
sobrii.  These  are  injunctions  to  temperance  such  as  are  common 

on  any  secular 
drinking  cups  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century, 
and  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the 
high  ecclesiastical 
tone  that  would 
naturally  attach  it- 
self to  a  relic  of  a 
martyred  arch- 
bishop and  saint. 
Furthermore,  the 
Gothic  finial  on  the 
cover  represents  St. 
George  and  the 

dragon,  and  not  St.  Thomas,  with  whose  name  it  has  been  associate! 

With  regard  to  the  initials,  that  of  the  family  name  would  be  replace 
by  that  of  the  see  in  the  case  of  a  prelate,  and  so  would  become  TC; « 
possibly,  as  Oman  suggests,  the  canonized  initials  ST",  with  an  arcj 
bishop's  cross  or  pallium  rather  than  a  mitre.  Pomegranates,  or  moi 
exactly,  a  pomegranate  burst  open  conjoined  with  the  red  and  whi 
roses  (MS.  Bible,  Reg.  Antiq.  8,  G.VII,  Brit.  Mus.)  is  undoubtedly  tl 
badge  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  but  owing  to  the  laxness  of  contemporai 
usage  of  royal  badges  this  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  cup  washer  property 
Moreover,  if  TB  refers  to  someone  else  other  than  Becket,  the  pomi 
granates  may  be  part  of  the  wife's  arms  in  a  kind  of  lineal  impalemen 
Turning  to  the  question  of  the  mitre,  Oman  points  out  that  if  it  in 
plies  an  ecclesiastic,  Thomas  Skevington,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  was  the  on) 
member  of  the  English  episcopate  in  the  year  1524  who  possessed  th 
correct  initials,  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  there  were  several  abbo 
equally  eligible.  In  a  peremptory  note  to  his  remarks  on  the  Howar 
Cup,  however,  Sir  Charles  Jackson  (English  Plate,  pp.  162-4)  dismissf 
the  Becket  theory  by  saying,  'The  initials  TB  accompanying  the  miti 
have  no  reference  to  any  bishop,  but  are  probably  those  of  a  membf 
of  the  Berkeley  family  whose  crest  was  a  mitre.'  This  attribution  ha 
been  made  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibitio 
ten  years  previously  (see  pp.  147,  148  and  Plate  XXIX). 

The  first  member  of  this  family  who  could  have  owned  the  cup  woul 
be  Thomas  (5th  Lord,  second  creation)  who  fought  at  Flodden  Field  0 
the  (  overed  beaker,  cukist's  college,  camb.,  1507       September  9th,  15 13,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  there  fror 
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lomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey.  His 
n,  also  Thomas  (by  right  6th  Baron), 
as  summoned  to  Parliament  by  Henry 
t II,  and  died  in  1 534,  being  succeeded 
■  a  posthumous  son,  Henry  (7th  Lord) 
lose  first  wife  was  Catherine,  third 
lighter  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
irrey.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there 
;rc  close  ties  between  the  Berkeleys 
d  Howard  families,  and  we  can  well 
;agine  Henry  presenting  a  valuable 


i  LYNN  CUP.  C.  l.'!50  :  SILVER-GILT  &  ENAMEL 


p  to  his  relations  by  marriage,  in 
rose  family  it  remained  an  heirloom. 
But,  as  Oman  remarks,  here  we  are 

the  realm  of  conjecture,  and  until 
|ne  new  document  turns  up  the  true 

tory  of  this  beautiful  cup  will  remain 
(known. 

It  was  subsequently  given  by  Charles, 
h  Duke  of  Norfolk  (1746-1815),  to 

ilip  H.  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle, 
whose  descendants  it  was  sold  back 

the  late  Duke.  In  his  English  Domestic 


THE  FINIAL  OF  THE  HOWARD  GRACE  CUP 

Silver,  1934,  pp.  46,  47,  Oman 
mentions  two  further  points 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
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account  in  any  attempt  to  solve  the 
'Howard  Cup  mystery.'  In  1438  there 
appears  in  the  will  of  John  Stourton 
'one  silver  cup  and  cover  which  be- 
longed to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,' 
and  it  may  well  be  that  it  was  this 
cup  (and  not  the  present  one)  which 
was  afterwards  acquired  by  the  lord 


STANDING  CUP  (1S69)  :  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  CAMB. 


admiral.  The  use  of  ivory  cups  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
can  also  be  traced  in  the  15 13  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  of  the  Earl  f 
Oxford. 

Here,  then,  is  a  pretty  problem  for 
the  antiquarian,  but  he  will  require 
the  patience  of  a  Job  and  the  know- 
ledge of  a  Camden  and  a  Dugdale! 


PEWTER  CHURCH  FLAGONS 

By  CAPT.   A.  SUTHERLAND-GRAEME,  F.S.A. 


last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  not  only  by  the  laity, 
which  I  sum  up  by  quoting 
one  specific  example:  'I 
have  found  a  large  pewter 
pot  at  the  bottom  of  an  old 
chest  in  the  church ;  can  you 
tell  me  what  it  was  used  for 
and  what  is  its  age  ?'  It  cer- 
tainly seems  astonishing 
that  an  incumbent  should 
not  know  a  communion 
flagon  for  what  it  is — i.e.  a 


No.  I.— ONE  OF  TWO  SILVER  FLAGONS,  DATED  1576 
CIRENCESTER  :  FROM  A  DRAWING  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


No.  III.— TOUCH  MARK  OF  A  SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENT. MASTER-PEWTERER 


No. II. — PEWTER  FLAGON  OF  COEVAL  DATE  WITH  J 
I  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF  WOODEATON,  OXFOl 


IN  The  Connoisseur  for  October 
1936  and  April  1940  I  contributed 
two  articles  on  Pewter  Church  Plate 
still  in  ecclesiastical  possession.  It  had 
been  my  hope  to  have  continued  these 
articles,  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  lack 
of  interesting  and  outstanding  examples 
of  the  pewterers'  craft  to  warrant  a 
continuation  of  the  series.  Correspond- 
ence with  incumbents  and  others  during 
the  last  six  years  has  brought  to  notice 
several  pieces  of  great  promise  from 
both  the  historical  and  the  artistic 
points  of  view.  But  it  was  essential  that 
these  'discoveries'  should  be  seen  and 
photographed ;  and  with  the  war  effort 
in  full  swing,  the  real  necessity  of  one's 
journey  in  question,  and  the  well-nigh 
complete  impossibility  of  obtaining 
photographs,  all  of  which  obstacles  still 
remain  in  whole  or  in  part,  several  fine 
flagons  and  patens  must,  for  some  time 
to  come,  remain  in  semi-obscurity. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is 
one  matter  to  which  it  might  be  profit- 
able to  devote  some  little  attention.  It 
arises  out  of  a  query  which  has  been 
addressed  to  me  frequently  during  the 


No.  IV.— EWER  OF  C.  1630  :  LUDLOW  MUS. 


flagon  in  which  wine  was  brought  to  tj 
Holy  Table  prior  to  consecration. 

A  brief  ecclesiological  survey  of  t 
use  of  flagons  indicates  that  they  fij 
came  into  use  during   the  reign  I 
Elizabeth.  The  'official'  date  of  the  S 
formation  may  be  said  to  be  1538,  whi 
the   Bible  appeared  in  every  pari 
church.  The  change  in  the  conduct 
public  worship  was,  however,  gradu< 
and,  so  far  as  it  concerns  our  subje<1 
took  shape  in  1547  (Edward  VI),  \vh« 
the  laity  were  readmitted  to  the  Ho, 
Communion  in  both  kinds.  This  nec< 
sitated  two  principal  alterations:  first! ' 
the   substitution   of  larger  cups, 
chalices,  for  those  which  had  hither 
been  for  the  use  of  the  priest  alon 
and,  secondly,  the  provision  of  a  seem 
vessel  in  which  wine  could  be  convey 
to  the  place  of  consecration.  With  t 
first  we  are  not  here  concerned,  but, 
regards  the  second,  necessity  was  t. 
precursor  of  ordinance,  since  there  is  1 
doubt  that  flagons,  both  of  silver  ai 
of  pewter,  were,  in  fact,  provided  h 
fore,  in  1603,  the  20th  Canon  of  Jam 
I  and  VI  required  that  the  'wine  is 
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e  brought  to  the  Holy  Table  in  a  pot 
-stoup  of  pewter,  if  not  of  finer  metal.' 

Probably  the  earliest  flagons  exist- 
ig  are  the  silver  pair  at  Cirencester, 
ited  for  1576,  of  which  an  outline 
-awing  is  given  in  No.  i.  A  similar 
fir  was  formerly  at  East  Horsley.  To 
xount  for  the  apparent  time-lag  of 
jarly  thirty  years  between  1547  and 
376,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
te  continuity  of  the  Reformation  was 
-oken  by  the  accession  and  five  years' 
:ign  of  Mary,  during  which  the  old 

der  was  revived.  Only  one  pewter 
;ssel  coeval  with  the  Cirencester  pair 
known  to  me  (No.  ii) :  it  is  at  Wood- 


No.  VI.— FLAGON  WITHOUT  COVER  FINIAL,  1627 


V.— FLAGON,  INITIALS  E.G.  IN  SMALL  CIRCLE 


fiose  initials  are 
G.  His  Touch  (No. 
)  does  not  appear 
the  earliest  of  the 
£st-fire  of  London) 
Duch  plates  (1668) 
eserved   by  the 
orshipful  Company 
Pewterers;  and  he 
is,  therefore,  either 
provincial,  or  a 
andon  craftsman 
TO  iad  died  before 
e  Touch  plate  came 
to  use.  It  is  possible 
at  he  was  Edward 
lbert,   first  men- 
oned  in  1633  as 


eaton  Church  in 
Oxfordshire;  the 
general  similar- 
ity of  design — 
bulbous  body, 
spreading  foot, 
domical  cover 
and  bold  S 
handle — will  be 
noted. 

During  the  first 
half  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century 
there  was  work- 
ing in  England  a 
Master-pewterer 


'hoi  low-ware' 
man — i.e.  spe- 
cializing in  flag- 
ons and  tank- 
ards; and  that 
his  forte  was  the 
manufacture  of 
the  types  shown 
in  his  Touch.  As 
to  his  output  of 
vessels  of  the  ewer 
type,  we  have  no 
knowledge  what- 
ever, since  the 
Woodeaton 
example   is  un- 


having  refused  the  office  of  steward ; 
though,  to  have  been  offered  it  in- 
dicates that  he  must  have  already 
been  working  for  several  years.  He 
became  Master  of  the  Company  in 
the  year  1662. 

Whatever  his  origin,  his  Touch  is 
of  peculiar  interest;  in  it  will  be  ob- 
served, beneath  his  initials,  two  flag- 
ons; or,  more  properly,  a  flagon  and 
a  ewer,  the  latter  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  those  illustrated  in  Nos.  i 
and  ii,  and  an  even  closer  one  to  the 
vessel  shown  in  No.  iv,  which  is,  how- 
ever, of  later  date  (c.  1630).  It  would 
appear  that  E.G.  was  essentially  a 


No.  VIII.— FLAGONS,  VARIANTS  OF  THE  SAME  TYLT  DATING  BETWEEN  C.  1650  AND  C.  1685 


No.  VII.  —FLAGON  OF  PLAINER  FORM,  CA .  1610 


marked;  but  the  fact 
that  this  type  appears 
in  his  Touch,  and 
that  both  silver  and 
pewter  examples  act- 
ually exist,  dating  be- 
tween 1 576  and  1 630, 
would  indicate  that 
this  is  the  first  type  of 
vessel  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the 
Church  of  England 
for  the  purpose  ab< 
described;  and  tl  it 
E.G.  certainly  kn  .  w 
of  it,  and  probably 
made  it,  though  his 
output  is  unknown. 
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No.  IX. — TWO  SO-CALLED  'YORK'  FLAGONS  WITH  DOMED  LIDS  DATING  FROM  THE  QUEEN  ANNE  PERIOD 


When  we  come  to  the  other  type  shown  in  his  Touch  we 
are  on  firm  ground.  No.  v  shows  one  of  this  type  made  by 
E.G.  himself,  and  examples  of  his  are  widespread.  At  an 
exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  pewter  held  in  Norwich  in  1934 
(described  and  illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur  for  October 
1936),  out  of  seventeen  flagons  of  this  type,  ten  were  by 
this  maker,  and  only  one  by  another,  six  being  doubtful 
owing  to  defaced  touches.  A  slight  variation  of  the  type, 
without  a  cover  finial,  is  seen  in  No.  vi;  nine  of  these  latter 
were  exhibited  at  Norwich,  of  which  seven  were  by  E.G., 
the  other  two  being  by  Robert  Martin  of  London.  Both 
these  variants  were  made  also  in  silver,  and  in  large  num- 
bers, often  very  ornate.  They  date  between  c.  1630  and 
c.  1650.  But  between  the  early  ewer  and  the  flagon  de- 
picted in  E.G.'s  Touch,  appears  another  type  of  flagon, 
entirely  peculiar  to  pewter.  No.  vii  illustrates  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  this,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  be  of  simpler,  almost 
crude,  form,  especially  as  regards  the  plain  ovolo  base  and 
lip,  to  which  latter  the  equally  plain  handle  is  directly 
connected  by  a  sweated  joint.  It  is  an  unaccountable  fact 
that  these  flagons  were  scarcely  ever  marked  by  their 
makers,  though  the  rules,  of  the  London  Company  at 
least,  were  strict  upon  the  point;  and  of  seven  shown  at 
Norwich  only  one  had  the  remains  of  a  Touch.  This  type 
dates  from  c.  1590  to  c.  1630. 


No.  X. — LEFT    A  GEORGIAN  EXAMPLE  C.  1780,  CENTRE  'FLAT-LID'  FLAGON  C.  1680,  AND  RIGHT    DOMED-LID'  C.  1710 


Only  one  really  universal  type  of] 
flagon  remains  to  be  described.  'This 
is  the  skirt-based  'beefeater,'  as  it  is 
called,  from  a  fanciful  likeness  of  its' 
cover  to  the  hats  worn  by  the  yeol 
men  warders  of  the  Tower  of  Lorn 
don.  One  of  these  is  in  the  centre  m 
No.  viii,  flanked  by  a  magnificent! 
pair  which,  though  having  theifl 
own  marked  characteristics  of  cover, 
thumbpiece  and  handle,  are  never* 
theless  obviously  variants  of  the 
same  type.  They  date  between  J 
1650  and  c.  1685.  Coeval  with,  and 
succeeding,  them,  variants  of  for-] 
mer  types  and  various  individual 
designs  were  produced;  generalrJ 
speaking,  the  latter  followed  certain 
broad  lines — for  instance,  flat  covers  during  the  Caroleaa 
and  William  and  Mary  periods  and  domed  covers  from) 
Queen  Anne  onwards.  Prominent  among  the  latter  are  thd 
'York'  flagons,  so  called  because  nearly  all  known  ex- 
amples are  preserved  in,  or  emanate  from,  that  count) 
(No.  ix),  which  also  shows  a  fine  footed  paten  plate. 

No.  x  shows  three  flagons,  the  'flat  lid'  (c.  1680)  in  the 
centre,  the  'domed  lid'  (c.  17 10)  on  the  right,  and  a 
Georgian  example  (Y.  1780)  on  the  left.  The  flagon  illus- 
trated in  No.  xii  is  an  offshoot  of  the  'E.G.'  type;  its  abnor- 
malities are  the  thumbpiece  (common  to  both  the  nortl 
and  west  countries)  and  the  heavy  lip  mould.  A  more  de-J 
based  form  is  shown  in  No.  xi.  The  last  illustration  (Nor\ 
xiii)  is  of  a  very  fine  variant  of  the  normal  'E.G.,'  the 
differences  being  in  the  finial  and  the  thumbpiece.  which] 
latter,  like  that  in  No.  xi,  is  of  the  twin-lug  type.  Thifj 
flagon  comes  from  Dinington,  a  name  common  to  three* 
parishes,  one  in  Yorkshire,  one  in  Northumberland,  and 
the  third  in  Somerset.  Beside  it  is  a  beautiful  paten  plate> 
off.  1670,  bearing  the  arms  of  Jenison. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  scores  of  pewter] 
communion  flagons  of  all  dates  from  1590  to  1800  remairj 
in  the  parish  churches  of  England ;  many  more  have  beT 
'alienated,'  the  majority  undoubtedly  without  any  leg 
permission;  possibly,  no  doubt,  because,  owing  to  disi 

and  consequent  releg 
tion  to  obscure  place 
succeeding  incumbent; 
were  unaware  of  theiii 
existence;  though.  I  fear. 
that  may  be  a  somewh 
charitable  cxplanatio 
of  their  disappcaranc 
But.  whatever  the  caus 
large  numbers  of  the 
church  vessels,  fine  ex 
amples  of  the  pewterers 
craft,  have  enriched  th 
trade  financially  and 
their  present  owners  aes- 
thetically; and  they  will 
be  preserved   and  re- 
vered in  private  collec- 
tions as  they  have  not 
been  for  many  years  in 
their  spiritual  homes. 
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XL-FLAGON  W  ITH  TWIN-LUG  THl'MBPIECE 


It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  empha- 
sized that  church 
vessels  are  held  in 
trust,  and  that  ali- 
enation of  them 
without  a  Faculty 
is  illegal.  This  ap- 
plies as  strongly  to 
pewter  as  to  gold 
or  silver. 

There  is,  how- 
ever, another  and 
brighter  side  to  the 
story.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  various 
ejcclesiastical 
authorities  and  the 
assistance  of  incum- 
bents, it  has  been 
possible  to  examine, 
clean,   and,  where 
necessary,  restore, 
very  many  fine  pew- 
ter flagons  and  pat- 
ens which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  be 
reverently  cared  for 
and  kept  in  the  per- 
manent custody  of  the  churches  to  which  they  belong. 
Much  research  and  work  of  this  nature  was  carried  on, 
b  to  the  time  of  his  passing,  by  the  late  Howard  Cotterell, 
nd  also  by  the  Society  of  Pewter  Collectors,  both  as  a 
ody  and  through  its  individual  members. 
Much  prominence  was  also  given  to  the  preservation  of 
pwter  plate  by  the  exhibitions  which  were  held,  shortly 
pfore  the  late  war,  in  the  dioceses  of  Carlisle  and  Nor- 
ich;  and,  to  show  the  extent  of  the  Church's  heritage  in 
le  relatively  small  area,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
irty-seven  pieces,  all  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich, 
ere  on  view  at  the  latter  exhibition,  which  was  held  in 
e  disused  church  of  St.  Peter  Hungate,  now  an  ecclesi- 
;tical  museum. 
The  writer  has 
mselfhadtheprivi- 
ge  of  restoring  the 
ate  of  some  sixteen 
Irishes,   of  which 
ree  are  in  Scotland 
tad  one  at  the  ex- 
:me  western  end 
Cornwall. 
In  the  latter  case, 
tflagon  of  the  type 
own  in  No.  vii 
as  discovered  in  the 
6t  stages  of  corros- 
n,its  cover  missing 
id  its  handle  torn 
vay.  No  attempt 
as  made  to  do  more 
an  prevent  further 
icay,  since  com- 
pete restoration 
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No.  XII.    'AN  OFFSHOOT  OF  THE  "E.G."  TYPE' 


No.  XIII. — A  FINE  VARIANT  OF  THE  E.G.'  TYPE  FRO' '  DININGTON  AND  A  PATEN  PLATE,  C.  1670 


would  have  re- 
quired more  metal 
than  was  left  to  the 
piece  itself.  It  is, 
however,  now  kept, 
visibly,  safely,  and 
free  from  cold  and 
damp  —  the  two 
greatest  enemies  of 
old  pewter — in  a 
glazed  case,  to- 
gether with  the  re- 
maining pewter 
vessels;  and,  by  a 
happy  thought  of 
the  incumbent, 
these  pieces  are 
placed  upon  the 
Holy  Table  on 
Easter  day.  I  should 
like  to  place  on  rec- 
ord an  act  of  pres- 
ervation of  a  some- 
what different 
nature.  Some  years 
ago  a  well-known 
collector  discovered 
in  a  provincial  an- 
tique shop,  a  fine 

'beefeater'  flagon,  bearing  the  name  of  a  west-country 
church.  He  acquired  it  for  his  collection  at  a  somewhat 
high  price.  In  the  following  year,  happening  to  be  in  the 
town  in  which  the  church  was  situated,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  visit  it.  He  did  so,  and  found  three  other  similar  flagons 
(incidentally,  a  commentary  upon  the  provision  which,  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  was  considered  necessary  for  the 
needs  of  the  congregation) ;  and,  in  conversation  with  the 
vicar,  found  that  a  fourth  flagon  had  disappeared  a  year 
or  so  earlier,  and  had  never  been  found. 

On  his  return  home  he  sent  his  highly  prized  possession 
back  to  the  church,  where  the  whole  set  of  four  is  now  re- 
united and  carefully  guarded:  and,  as  was  typical  of  him, 

did  so  anonymously. 
He  has  now  passed 
on,  and  only  one  or 
two  of  his  friends 
know  of  his  act. 

Of  the  pieces  illus- 
trated, No.  iv  is  at 
Ludlow  Museum; 
Nos.  v,  vi,  vii  and  xi, 
Mr.  Harry  Walker; 
and  No.  viii,  Mrs. 
Carvick  Webster ; 
No.ix  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Fieldhouse, 
No.  x  to  the  late 
Alfred  B.  Yeates,  No. 

xii  to  the  late  Ma  j  >r 
John  Richard:  m 
(whose  collection 
was  bequeathed  to 
Truro  Museum).  No. 

xiii  in  my  collection. 
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FROM  TRUE  TO  FALSE 

RESTORATION   V.  FORGERY  IN  WOODCRAFT 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE,  F.S.A. 


No.  I.— FRENCH  CHEST-FRONT  OF  THE  LATE  XVTH  CENTURY  :  THE  ENDS  AND  A  FEW  DETAILS  HAVE  BEEN'  RENEWED    AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 


IT  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  Editor's  article  on  The 
Validity  of  Fakes  *  were  to  herald  a  general  revision  of 
our  views  on  the  difficult  matter  of  aesthetic  forgery. 
For  too  long  there  has  been  a  pusillanimous  attitude  to- 
wards false  antiquities  in  certain  quarters:  a  tendency  to 
hush  them  up  and  shuffle  them  away  as  things  better  for- 
gotten. Whether  or  not  fakes  have  an  independent  validity 
as  works  of  art — and,  remembering  the  'Rowley'  creations 
of  Thomas  Chatterton,  it  is  idle  to  deny  that  some  of  them 
have  such  a  claim — no  useful  purpose  is  served  by  treating 
them  as  though  they  were  so  many  risky  stories  unsuited 
to  the  delicate  ears  of  the  maiden  aunt.  Wisely,  our  mu- 
seums have  consigned  many  an  unfortunate  acquisition  to 
the  morgues  that  exist  somewhere  in  their  official  bowels, 
though  for  the  most  part  they  have  overlooked  the  advan- 
tage of  utilizing  these  morgues  to  the  public  welfare.  Many 
years  ago,  a  distinguished  sculptor  of  my  acquaintance 
told  mo  that  he  thought  it  a  mistake  to  study  none  but  the 
best  retrospective  work;  one  should  study  the  inferior  as 
well  and  profit  by  its  errors.  By  a  like  reasoning,  our  public 
galleries  could  render  valuable  service  by  exhibiting  col- 
lections of  fakes,  so  arranged  and  labelled  as  to  admit  of 
no  doubt  of  their  character.  It  would  at  least  be  instruc- 
tive, and  moreover  would  serve  to  demonstrate  points  and 
particulars  where  the  amateur  should  be  on  his  guard. 
Indeed,  a  tentative  approach  to  such  a  display  was  made 
in  the  inter-war  years  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum; 
but,  to  be  really  effective,  the  scheme  needs  to  be  planned 
on  a  far  more  comprehensive  scale. 

Not  that  such  activities  need  be  limited  to  official  insti- 

*  H.  Granville  Fell:  The  Validity  of  Fakes  as  Works  of  Art,  in  The  Connoisseur, 
March  1946. 


tutions.  Should  Sir  Maurice  Holmes's  proposal  for  a  Coll 
lectors'  Club  come  to  fruition,  a  specific  attention  to  th, 
exposure  of  forgery  by  exhibition,  or  other  means,  migh, 
well  form  a  part  of  its  function.  In  such  case,  somethin/ 
more  permanent  than  the  temporary  display  held,  maru 
years  ago,  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  would  seen 
to  be  indicated.  For  club  and,  perhaps,  even  for  museupi 
purposes  it  might  be  preferable  to  organize  an  exhibit  tha 
could  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  thus  enabling  stu 
dents  to  keep  up  to  date  in  their  knowledge  of  what  to  avoid 

This  article  is  concerned  primarily  with  woodwork,  bu 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  conception  of  'Halls  c(- 
Fakes'  goes  very  much  further.  In  the  aggregate,  such  chi 
plays  would  eventually  cover,  or  sufficiently  touch  upon 
every  department  of  aesthetic  and  antiquarian  forgery^ 
from  false  'David  Coxes'  to  false  'Vermeers'  (or  whateve 
they  may  be);  from  Pratt  helms  to  the  doughtiest  enter 
prises  of  the  armour-faker;  from  false  Egyptian  'antiqui 
ties'  (a  wide  field  for  study  in  themselves)  to  pseudo. 
Classical  marbles,  faked  first  editions,  and  the  'rarest 
departures  in  precious  metals.  Such  displays,  if  wel 
chosen  and  periodically  varied,  need  not  be  unmanage 
able.  Even  the  'Billy  and  Charley'  would  not  be  excludec 
on  the  score  of  familiarity.  Their  egregious  products  stil 
find  an  occasional  dupe.  All  the  same,  it  would  be  th< 
faker's  most  dangerous  efforts,  such  as  have  given  or  stil 
may  give  pause  to  experienced  observers,  that  should  hav' 
the  chief  place  of  dishonour. 

In  case  it  be  argued  that  a  'Hall  of  Fakes'  in  a  museur 
or  art  gallery  would  be  of  as  much  service  to  the  forge 
as  to  scholars  and  public,  by  warning  him  of  his  slips,  le 
me  say  at  once  that  I  disagree.  As  matters  stand,  the  fake 
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is  plenty  of  chances  to  detect  the  weaknesses  in  his  own 
irness.  Obviously,  the  more  folk  there  are  who  can  'spot 
fake'  the  harder  must  be  the  deceiver's  lot.  Let  us  make 
as  hard  as  we  can  by  the  widest  possible  exposure  of  his 
iles.  To  this  end,  the  creation  of 'Halls  of  Fakes'  would 
1  an  immensely  important  contribution. 
In  such  an  event,  false  antiquities,  now  'withdrawn  from 
:hibition'  and  languishing  in  the  vaults  like  so  many 
>peless  and  forgotten  prisoners,  could  actually  be  turned 
good  account  and  their  official  purchase-money  'justi- 
td.'  Many  of  these  fakes  would  not  come  anywhere  near 
ie  status  of  works  of  art,  but  their  public  exposure  would 
•mpletely  kill  any  amount  of  popular  and  even  more 
lecialized  misconceptions  concerning  the  life  and  man- 
ors of  the  past.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  antiquaries  to 
;feat  the  faker  at  all  costs,  and  the  only  way  to  do  so  is 
expose  his  wiles  when  and  wherever  they 
e  detected.  To  hush  up  a  forgery  is  to  be- 
>me  an  accessory  after  the  fact. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  'sich  person' 

an  infallible  expert,  and  none  but  the 
norant  or  mentally  inactive  will  condemn 
good  authority  for  making  an  occasional 
.p.  Similarly,  nothing  but  stupidity  or 
malice  can  seek  to  render  museum  authori- 
es  responsible  for  the  errors  of  their  pre- 
xessors  in  office,  unless  they  wilfully  persist 

condoning  them.  I  emphasize  this  point 
cause  this  article  includes  certain  dubious 
;ms  of  woodwork  that  are  national  property, 
quired  in  the  past  in  an  honest  belief  in 
eir  authenticity,  but  which  cannot  reflect 
i  the  judgment  of  any  existing  official. 
Let  us  make  up  our  minds  as  to  what  does 

does  not  constitute  forgery,  basing  our 
ews  on  a  series  of  selected  items,  and  com- 
lencing  well  on  the  right  side  of  faking, 
o.  ii,  familiar  to  all  senior  frequenters  of  the 
ictoria  and  Albert  Museum — and  may  I 
y  that  even  my  memories  of  the  place  reach 
ck  for  more  than  forty  years — is  an  authen- 
z  and  highly  interesting  antiquity  from  the 
syre  Collection.  It  is  illustrated  here  as  ex- 
nplifying  legitimate  restoration.  Two  rather 
important  sections  of  the  woodwork,  indi- 
ited  by  scratch-lines  on  the  face  of  the 
lotograph,  have  been  replaced  and  carved  in 
msonance  with  the  original  design.  Though 
iese  repairs  are  not  very  conspicuous,  they 
ave  been  carried  out  with  no  attempt  at 
king,  and  the  integrity  of  the  door  as  a 
hole  is  unimpaired.  The  different  tone  and 
"ain  of  the  wood  and  the  greater  sharpness 

the  renewed  parts  are  readily  discernible. 
The  like  holds  good  of  No.  i,  though  the 
ork  of  renewal  has  been  less  skilfully 
indled.  The  outer  ends  of  the  chest-front, 
ilf  a  panel,  and  some  parts  of  the  applied 
nament  have  been  replaced  in  modern 
tnes,  and  no  attempt  whatever  has  been 
ade  to  disguise  their  newness.  The  chest- 
ont  itself  is  characteristic  of  rich,  though 
3t  first-quality,  work  of  its  nationality  and 
riod — French,  latter  part  of  the  Fifteenth 


Century.  It  came  from  Rouen,  and  was  used  for  many 
years  as  a  Study-overmantel  by  my  uncle,  the  late  Rev 
Charles  Edward  Roc.  It  is  now  in  my  possession. 

In  No.  iii  we  have  an  honest  reproduction:  a  modern 
piece  made  accurately  on  retrospective  lines,  but  again 
without  any  attempt  to  simulate  the  effects  of  antiquity. 
I  choose  this  particular  example  because  its  history  is  fully 
known  from  the  time  when  it  was  made  in  1902,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  then  exhibition  at  Bruges,  by  the  firm  of 
Fonteyne:  a  firm  claiming  the  position  of  traditional 
craftsmen  of  some  centuries'  standing.  It  was  then  pur- 
chased by  the  present  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur  and  is 
still  in  his  possession.  Such  a  piece  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  'late  Gothic'  furniture  before  the  maw 
of  time  had  mumbled  it,  and  so  possesses  more  than  a  de- 
corative and  utilitarian  appeal.  But  had  this  retrospective 
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item  been  falsely  'aged,'  knocked  and  banged  about, 
painted  and  stripped,  surfaced  and  re-surfaced,  and  gener- 
ally doctored  so  as  to  give  it  an  'antique'  effect,  as  its  pos- 
sessor was  once  advised  to  do,  it  would  definitely  have 
crossed  the  border  into  the  shady  realm  of  forgery.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  its  owner  stoutly  refused  to  follow  such 
ill-counsel. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  'reproduction  furniture'  is  honest- 
ly made  and  sold  with  many  of  the  superficial  marks  of 
'age'  upon  it,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  were  better  not  so. 
Experts  are  well  acquainted  with  the  characteristics  of 
'reproductions,'  but  for  others  there  exists  a  potential  risk 
that  after  a  piece  has  changed  hands  a  few  times  the 
details  of  its  origin  may  be  totally  forgotten,  and  it  may 
come  to  be  regarded  in  good  faith  as  a  genuine  original. 
Even  retrospectively  designed  furniture,  made  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  simulate  the  effects  of  age,  can  some- 
times acquire  an  amazingly  deceptive  appearance. 

In  Old  Oak  Furniture  (originally  published  in  1905),  my 
father  told  the  sad  story  of  a  fine  Flamboyant  chest,  dis- 
played in  bygone  days  at  South  Kensington  as  'French, 
Fifteenth  Century,'  until  it  was  claimed  as  his  own  handi- 
work by  a  technician  'attached  to  the  institution.'  The 


technician  is  said  to  have  proved  his  claim  by  pointing  ou 
his  private  mark  upon  the  chest  which,  made  without  in 
tent  to  deceive,  had  somehow  achieved  'a  most  astonishing 
resemblance'  to  an  antique.  That  accidental  'ageing'  cat 
and  does  happen  is  no  news  to  those  with  any  real  ex  peri 
ence  of  woodwork.  When  it  occurs,  it  not  infrequentb 
creates  a  puzzling  effect. 

There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  in  what  cir 
cumstances  the  superb  'late  Gothic'  dresser  in  No.  iv  en 
tered  the  Wallace  Collection.  We  may  readily  agree  thai 
it  'is  the  sort  of  thing  which  one  would  have  expected  t<, 
be  in  the  Nieuwerkerke  Collection,  but  it  is  not  mentions 
among  Nieuwerkerke's  receipts.'  Though,  to  say  the  leas 
of  it,  'considerably  restored,'  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  tlx 
towering  structures  actually  made  in  France  towards  th. 
end  of  the  Fifteenth  and  in  the  early  years  of  the  Sixteen!! 
Century.  (Parenthetically,  let  me  observe  that,  wha 
offered  commercially,  pieces  of  this  nature  should  alway 
be  carefully  examined,  as  many  were  made  anew  or  con 
structed  from  old  fragments  in  the  Nineteenth  CcntuE 
and  later.)  Secondly,  in  my  opinion,  it  sheds  some  ligl 
on  the  ethics  of  restoration  before  the  general  acceptance 
of  the  modern  scientific  approach  to  that  sometime 
knotty  problem. 

A  survey  of  the  prevalent  attitude  towards  restoratio 
from  the  late  Seventeenth-early  Eighteenth  Century  on 
wards  reveals  a  marked  tendency  in  the  direction  of  wha 
we  should  now  term  'licence.'  Macpherson's  Ossian  an 
Percy's  Reliques  afford  prominent  instances  of  this  in  litera 
ture.  Churches  were  'restored'  out  of  all  knowledge;  an 
the  habit  of  building  up  Classical  marbles  from  a  variq 
of  unrelated  fragments,  eked  out  by  modern  sculptor' 
work,  is  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  passing  commei 
Always  there  were  critically  minded  persons  who  round 
condemned  a  method  so  open  to  abuse;  but  the  fad 
mains  that  many,  not  excluding  sincere  antiquarii  . 
little  or  no  harm  in  it.  There  was,  indeed,  no  hard-and-fj 
distinction  between  legitimate  restoration  and  the  fn 
elaboration  of  fragmentary  antiquities.  Dr.  Johnson 
not  escaped  censure  for  his  rough  handling  of  Ossian,  b 
it  is  due  to  him  and  others  of  his  kidney  that  a  mor 
scholarly  habit  of  thought  eventually  prevailed.  Till 
relatively  recent  date,  however,  and  certainly  in  M. 
Comte  de  Nieuwerkerke's  time,  a  free  and  even  elaborat 
restoration  of  antiquities  was  still  practised  almost  as 
matter  of  course.  Nor  were  all  such  restorations  necessaril 
intended  to  deceive,  though  many  undoubtedly  were 
The  more  innocent  cases  were  dictated  by  the  conte 
porary  love  of  completeness.  We  have  since  become  ft 
more  aware  of  the  interest  and  merit  of  beautiful,  un 
restored  fragments. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Wallace  Collection  dresse: 
was  purchased  as  a  completely  authentic  antique,  nor  doe 
the  piece  itself  suggest  the  faker's  attentions.  The  super 
structure  is  not  original  and  the  restorer  has  been  at  worl 
elsewhere;  but  Mr.  James  G.  Mann,  who,  as  Keeper  0 
the  Wallace  Collection,  has  had  exceptional  opportunitie: 
for  examining  the  dresser,  inside  and  out,  informs  me  tha 
the  main  body  of  it  is  what  it  purports  to  be.  Here,  then 
we  have  a  piece  that  has  been  liberally  restored  in  such  clos< 
conformity  with  the  late  Gothic  taste  as  to  revive  the  glorie: 
of  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Altogether  less  happy  is  No.  v,  which  went  to  Soutl 
Kensington  in  1863.  I*  was  formerly  in  the  Soulages  Col 
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ction.  By  some  strange  aberration,  this  graceless  piece 
(as  at  one  time  labelled  'early  15th  century' — more  than 
hundred  years  too  early  in  any  case;  but  it  reveals 
jeral  traces  of  the  faker's  handiwork  and  is  typical  of 
class  of  false  antiquity  that  gained  a  ready  acceptance 
the  uncritical  days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  We 
ay  note,  among  other  marks  of  the  beast,  the  armed 
mrcs  carved  on  two  panels  in  the  lower  register  of 
e  main  carcase,  one  of  them  wearing  a  harness  of  what 
as  been  impressively  termed  the  'bulgydingo  period.' 
'Restored'  is  a  word  susceptible  of 
ore  than  one  interpretation  when  used 
museum  labels.  It  may  mean  what  it 
ys,  or  may  imply  a  certain  official  re- 
irve.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  Flemish 
edence  seen  in  No.  vii.  This  has  been 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  since 
159,  and  I  well  remember  how  it  tickled 
y  youthful  imagination  when  I  first  set 
es  on  it.  Certainly,  it  has  been  quite 
msiderably  'restored,'  but  it  is  difficult 
see  what  authority  there  could  have 
?en  for  renewing  some  of  its  features  in 
cir  present  form.  For  example,  the 
Dors,  with  their  quaintly  peering  heads, 
e  not  original,  despite  their  distinctly 
rothic'  flavour. 

This  leads  us  on  to  furniture  that, 
ough  basically  antique,  has  been  faked 
the  process  known  as  'carving  up.' 
jo.  viii,  a  'borded  chest'  in  my  own  pos- 
fesion,  is  an  instructive  example  of  this, 
is  customary  to  excuse  the  presence 
a  fake  in  a  private  collection  by  say- 
g  that  one  'bought  it  for  fun'  (or  some- 
ing  like  that),  and  I  can  only  ask  the 
ader  to  believe  that  my  initial  reaction 
this  piece  was  one  of  distrust.  It  was 
mding  on  the  pavement  outside  a 
ice-vanished  shop  in  Church  Street, 
nsington,  and  I  have  never  regretted 
e  small  sum  I  gave  for  it.  The  carving 
s  character,  and  the  chest  and  lid  are 
idently  old,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
e  carving,  though  sightly,  does  not 
tlong.  Apart  from  one  or  two  other 
)ints  about  the  chest,  points  apparent 
experts,  the  carving  has  been  carried 
ross  an  old  crack  that  has  obliged  the 
aftsman  to  economize  his  treatment  of 
e  rosettes  in  the  hearts  of  the  quatre- 
ls.  Surface  and  colour  are  good,  nor 
s  frequently  happens  in  the  case  of 
tificially  surfaced  items)  have  they  de- 
riorated  since  I  bought  the  piece  in 
21.  For  'tuning  the  eye'  it  has  been 
much  service  to  me.  I  have  seen  other 
:ms  that  may  have  come  from  the  same 
orkshop.*  It  is  clear  that,  in  this  par- 
ular  ase,  the  carver  was  no  mean  hand 
his  job;  and  whether  he  did  not  know 


or,  as  is  equally  probable,  did  not  care  that  he  was  infli<  1- 
ing  'earlier'  carving  on  a  'later'  carcase  is  merely  of  aca- 
demic interest.  Such  errors  arc  useful  as  well  as  amusing. 

Faking  can  be  done  with  less  labour  than  this.  But  for 
a  single  detail,  the  chest  in  No.  ix  is  authentic.  As  in  the 
case  of  No.  viii,  the  faker  was  doubtless  encouraged  by  the 
traditional  character  of  the  piece.  No.  ix  bears  an  inlaid 
inscription  'Glaus  Kroger  Anno  1602,'  and  the  6  of  the 
date  has  been  faked.  Beyond  doubt,  the  date  was  origin- 
ally 1802,  as  the  equestrian  figure  beneath  the  lock  wears 


Not  unnecessarily  to  damn  my  own  possessions, 
•y  I  add  that  the  skull  of  a  helmet,  seen  on  the 
>?st  in  the  illustration,  is  true  sixteenth-century,  and 
ot  a  fake. 
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the  dress  of  that  period.  This  chest  went  to  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  in  1899,  and  the  substituted  numeral 
has  long  been  declared  in  its  official  description.*  In  my 
view,  this  is  a  clear  case  for  legitimate  restoration,  and  I 
hope  the  authorities  will  take  the  course  of  obliterating 
that  silly  6  and  returning  the  date  to  correctness.  As  it  is, 
a  good  and  interesting  piece  of  traditional  craftsmanship 
is  vitiated  by  an  exploded  stratagem;  but,  label  or  no 
label,  so  long  as  that  date  remains  on  the  chest  some 
casual  observer  is  bound  to  be  deceived  by  it. 

No  such  interest  attaches  to  the  beastly  performance  in 
No.  vi,  though  it  did  cost  the  nation  no  more  than 
£12  is.  6d.  in  1890.  This  chair  bears  on  its  back  the  arms 
of  Thomas  Wentworth,  1st  Earl  of  Strafford — 'Black  Tom,' 
who  went  to  the  block  in  1641.  Here  we  have  one  of  those 
romantic  abominations  in  furniture  that  have  tempted 
unwary  buyers  to  destruction.  It  was  exhibited  as  an 
authentic  antiquity,  was  blown  upon  and  labelled  're- 
stored,' and  eventually  banished.  Admittedly  some  parts 
of  the  chair  are  antique,  but  the  whole  is  a  hideously  mal- 
proportioned  botch  of  old  and  new — the  new  including 
my  Lord  Strafford's  arms.  I  may  be  criticized  for  re-intro- 

*  My  father  pointed  it  out  in  Old  Oak  Furniture  (1905),  p.  319. 


ducing  so  pricked  a  bladder  as  this,  but  evci 
sorry  old  fakes  of  like  character  still  find  theii 
victims.  The  beginner  is  invited  to  memor 
ize  the  look  of  this  chair  and  'avoid  like  th< 
plague'  any  similar  villainies. 

He  would  also  do  well  to  note  No.  x,  if  < mh 
as  a  reminder  that  few  of  the  major  article: 
of  domestic  furniture  have  proved  more  at 
tractive  to  fakers — and  in  no  distant  times-i 
than  the  so-called  'refectory'  table :  a  stupit 
piece  of  jargon  that  ought  to  be  banned  fron 
the  collector's  vocabulary.  This  Long  Tabl< 
(to  use  a  better  term)  entered  the  Muscun 
in  1 9 14,  and  has  since  been  properly  rede 
scribed  as  'Style  of  the  17th  century.'  Ther 
are  more  impressive  examples  of  the  class  t, 
which  it  belongs,  and  some  of  them  havi 
changed  hands  at  thumping  prices.  I  am  no 
suggesting  for  one  moment  that  all  Lonj 
Tables  that  come  on  the  market  arc  fake 
To  do  so  would  be  plainly  untrue.  Authent 
examples  of  various  grades  are  not  wantil 
and  as  for  the  rest,  no  reputable  dealer  woui 
knowingly  further  deception.  As  it  happens 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  posse :sse 
authentic  Long  Tables,  besides  one  or  tw 
draw-tables  of  outstanding  importance,  Si 
that  the  withdrawal  of  this  particular  item  i 
of  no  great  moment.  As  a  warning  example 
however,  it  would  be  acceptable  and  no 
without  interest. 

Faking  has  shot  far  ahead  of  such  nonsens 
as  the  'Strafford'  chair,  and  the  skilled  forgei 
with  all  the  resources  of  modern  ingenuity  a 
his  disposal,  is  by  no  means  a  foe  to  be  treat© 
with  contempt.  Equally,  it  must  be  undei 
stood  that  the  collection  of  woodwork  a 
South  Kensington  is  the  most  important  o 
public  display  in  Britain.  The  detail  tha 
works  of  the  faker  have  occasionally  got  pas 
its  guard  must  not  be  allowed  to  blind  stv 
dents  to  its  very  real  educative  value.  My  contention  \ 
that  that  educative  value  could  be  actually  increased  by 
skilled  employment  of  public  property  that  is.  at  th' 
moment,  of  no  use  whatsoever. 

What  applies  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  rd 
atively  true  of  other  institutions;  but  if  I  continue  to  spea 
of  South  Kensington,  it  is  because  its  recent  exhibition 
have  been  organized  with  an  uncommon  and  singularl 
appealing  sense  of  decor.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  temporar: 
exhibition  of  forgeries,  staged  there  by  way  of  a  foretaste 
would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  the  precise  direc 
tion  of  a  permanent  display.  At  the  least,  it  would  have  th 
effect  of  drawing  general  attention  to  a  canker  that  ha 
bitten  deep  into  our  cultural  life.  It  would,  too,  raise  th 
question  as  to  what  other  steps  could  be  taken  to  comba 
the  menace. 

In  my  view,  as  apart  from  'Halls  of  Fakes,'  one  such  ste 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  a  definite  repression  of  fakin 
by  means  of  government  action.  As  is  well  known,  to  forg 
or  tamper  with  the  marks  upon  plate  is  to  incur  very  sen 
ous  consequences.  Now,  were  it  to  be  enacted  that  no  articl 
in  any  material  be  made  or  sold  in  the  simulation  of  at 
tiquity  unless  such  article  (or  the  relevant  parts  thereof;  b 
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rmanently  marked  with  an  authorized 
vice,  and  that  removal  of  such  device  be 
punishable  offence,  no  blow  would  be 
uck  at  honest  copies  or  restorations,  but 
/ery  great  step  would  be  taken  towards 
5  desirable  end  of  rendering  faking  an 
remely  difficult  and  dangerous  business. 
Too  often,  such  proposals  as  this  are  met 
jth  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Tt  can't  be 
ne!'  is  the  objection.  So  long  as  that 
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similar  practice,  in  the  form  of  labelling  or  stamping,  was  not  unknown 
to  English  cabinet-makers;  and  distinguished  collectors  of  drawings  are 
still  in  the  habit  of  placing  their  private  marks  on  their  possessions. 
Why  prate  of 'can't  be  done'?  It  must  be  done,  if  we  have  any  true  love 
of  art,  scholarship,  and  our  good  name.  Everyone  knows  that  faking  is 
far  from  being  a  British  prerogative.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  that !  But 
could  not  we  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  being  the  first  nation  seriously  to 


m.~ THE  STRAFFORD'  CHAIR  :  AN  ATROCIOUS  FAKE 
JODYING  SOME  OLD  MATERIAL  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


it-hearted  attitude — faint-hearted  when 
s  not  partisan  to  the  'enemy' — exists,  we 
i  get  no  forrarder.  The  answer  is  that  a 
p  system  is  actually  in  use,  as  regards 
pessary  restorations,  in  a  department  of 
any  rate  one  great  private  collection  that 
ould  name.  To  talk  of  spoiling  the  look 
a  piece  is  mere  idle  chatter.  The  great 
inch  ebenistes  made  no  bones  about  stamp- 
their  work  on  occasion;  a  somewhat 


No.  VIII.—  BORDED  CHEST'  W  ITH  CARVING  FAKED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  MANNER  OF  THE  LATE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  .  THE  CHEST  AND  LID  ARE  ANTIQUE  :  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 
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No.  IX.— GERMAN  1 7 ERJ.ASDF.  MARQUETRY  CHEST  OF  1802  :  THE  DATE  FAKED  AS  1602  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 


essay  the  extirpation  of  a  gross  scandal  affecting  not  only 
commerce  but  the  very  core  of  culture  ?  Must  we  invari- 
ably await  the  commission  of  cultural  crimes  before  taking 
action  against  them  ?  Are  there  no  means  of  laying  the  axe 
sharply  to  the  root  of  so  evil  a  growth? 

One  knows  that  these  matters  have  been  discussed  be- 
fore, but  what  is  now  needed  is  the  formation  of  a  strong 
and  unbiased  committee  of  responsible  authorities:  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine  anew  the 
problems  involved  and  report  its  findings  direct  to  the 
Government.  This,  of  course,  would  take  time;  but,  mean- 
while, public  exhibitions  would  not  only  pave  the  way  for 
future  activities,  but  would  have  the  immediately  practical 
effect  of  assisting  the  public  to  protect  itself  against  fraud 
by  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  dangers  besetting  its 
brains  and  its  pockets.  Once  the  public  as  a  whole — not 
only  artists,  scholars,  connoisseurs  and  collectors,  but  the 


great  mass  of  the  people— ij 
fully  alive  to  the  existence  c 
such  swindles  in  its  midst, 
will  certainly  ask  what  is  bein 
done  about  it,  and  ask  in  n 
uncertain  voice. 

From  that  moment,  the  door 
of  the  faker  is  as  near  sealed 
it  is  ever  likely  to  be. 

There  arc  such  things  as  'innc 
cent  fakes' — imitations  mad 
with  no  more  sinister  moth 
than  to  indulge  a  whim  or  t 
play  a  practical  joke.  I  hav 
heard  of  a  (since  deccasec 
official  in  one  of  our  prominer 
museums  who  impishly  circi 
latcd  a  poem  of  his  own — in  ur 
disguised  handwriting — to somj 
of  his  colleagues  with  a  rcqueJ 
for  identification,  receiving,  { 
was  said,  such  helpful  replies  j 
'Source  unknown  to  me,  bi 
obviously  Eighteenth  Century.  Suggest  you  try  .  .  .'  Bi 
that  even  the  most  innocent  jape  may  have  unfbrcsee 
consequences  was  shown  by  T.  G.  Wakcling,  who,  in  hi 
Forged  Egyptian  Antiquities  (1912),  has  told  of  the  sorry  result 
of  the  fabrication  of  two  'historical'  scarabs,  made  solely  t 
raise  a  laugh  between  friends.  Such  hares  are  easier  t 
start  than  to  stay. 

Forgery  makes  excellent  reading.  Its  annals  abound  ij 
'good  stories.'  It  is  when  we  reflect  on  what  is  real! 
implied  by  too  many  of  those  stories  that  we  cease  to  mak 
merry  over  them.  Fraud  is  an  ugly  business,  and  aestheli 
and  antiquarian  forgery  does  even  more  than  imperil  ou 
peace  of  mind  and  our  pockets,  though  that,  in  all  con 
science,  is  bad  enough.  Faking  amounts  to  an  irresponsible 
perversion  of  knowledge.  Its  effect  is  to  falsify  the  lessol 
of  history  and  thus  to  shatter  the  mirror  by  which  mai 
gauges  his  progress. 


So.  X— A  LONG  TABLE  CARVED  IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STYLE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEU1 
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RALPH  WOOD  BLACK  BASALT  FIGURES 


By  H.  BOSWELL  LANCASTER 


No.  I. — OPHELIA  :  FIGURE  IN  BLACK 
BASALT,  BY  RALPH  WOOD  SENIOR 
BY  COURTESY  OF  MR.  E  ALLMAN 


"I — iVERYcollcctorofpot- 
pH  tery  figures  is  familiar 
-JL—iwith  the  translucent 
glazes  of  Ralph  Wood,  and 
the  well-modelled,  coloured 
and  glazed  specimens  by 
Ralph  Wood,  junior;  but 
there  are  apparently  not 
many  who  have  seen  those 
made  in  black  basalt. 

Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  in 
his  Ceramic  Art  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, page  433,  gives  a  list  of 
potters  which  was  composed 
in  1787,  including  not  only 
the  names  but,  in  many 
cases,  the  variety  of  wares 
produced ;  and  in  this  list  he 
includes  the  names  of  Enoch 
and  Ralph  Wood,  as  'manu- 
facturers of  all  kinds  of  use- 
ful and  ornamental  earthen- 
ware, Egyptian,  black,  can 
and  various  other  colours, 
also  black  figures,  seals  and 
cyphers.'  On  page  465,  he 
describes  the  Hill  Works, 
Burslem,  and  states  that  it 
was  there  that  Enoch  and 
Ralph  Wood  had  their  pot- 
tery. He  again  mentions  that  they  made  black  figures. 

Here  we  have  a  definite  record  that  figures  were  made 
in  the  dark  medium,  though  whether  they  were  made  in 
any  quantity  we  do  not  know;  probably  they  were  few  in 
number.  It  is  quite  possible  that  such  sombre  specimens 
did  not  command  a  ready  sale,  especially  when  compared 
with  the  coloured  figures  being  produced  at  that  time. 
Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  few  have 
survived  to  the  present  day. 

It  is  curious  that  the  list  of  mould  numbers  given  by  Mr. 
Frank  Falkner  does  not  record  one  specimen  in  black.  All 
the  described  pieces  are  given  as  coloured  glazes,  enamel 
colours  or  cream  colour.  Not  one  specimen  is  amongst  the 
vast  collections  at  the  British  Museum  or  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Keepers  of  Ceramics  at  both  Institutions. 

Sir  Harold  Mackintosh,  Bt.,  also  kindly  informs  me  that 
he  does  not  include  a  specimen  in  his  collection  of  Wood 
figures;  but  he  tells  me  he  has  seen  one  or  two  pieces,  and 
that  he  has  a  bust  of  John  Wesley  in  black,  stamped  Wedg- 
wood, but  'an  identical  replica  of  the  Wood  bust  only 
smaller.' 

In  view  of  this  scarcity  it  is  somewhat  of  an  event  to  be 
able  to  show  (No.  i)  the  latest  discovery  of  Mr.  Ernest  All- 
man,  of  Orrell,  Liverpool.  This  black  basalt  figure  is  iden- 
tical with  that  shown  on  page  43  of  Sir  Harold's  book, 
Early  English  Figure  Pottery — the  figure  he  has  christened 
Ophelia.  This  is,  of  course,  a  coloured  figure,  light  brown 


and  green.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  show  a  photograph 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 

The  photographs  of  the  coloured  and  the  black  Ophelias 
are  not  taken  from  quite  the  same  angle,  but  it  can  clearly 
be  seen  that  they  are  from  the  same  mould  by  every  line 
of  the  drapery,  and  the  shell  scrolled  base  is  the  same  in 
each  case.  The  height  of  the  coloured  Ophelia  is  13  \  inches, 
and  that  of  the  black  model  \2\  inches.  It  is  possible  that 
this  difference  of  one  inch  was  caused  by  a  greater  shrink- 
age of  the  basalt  material  than  that  of  ordinary  clay. 

The  Sailor  in  black  basalt  (No.  ii)  in  our  own  collection 
I  should  attribute  to  the  younger  Wood,  partly  because  of 
the  square  base,  and  partly  because  of  the  resemblance  in 
features  to  a  pair  we  have  in  cream  colour,  marked  'Ra. 
Wood,  Burslem.'  This  sailor  figure  is  8  inches  in  height. 
With  regard  to  this  figure,  I  have  been  told  of  two  other 
copies,  seen  but  not  now  traceable,  one  marked  'Wedg- 
wood' and  the  other  'Ra.  Wood,  Burslem.'  I  mention  these 
as  hearsay  only  and  not  as  evidence.  I  have  also  been  told 
of  a  collector  who  has  the  well-known  figure  of  Apollo, 
with  rebus  mark,  in  black;  but,  unfortunately,  a  photo- 
graph is  not  available. 

In  the  Earle  Collection  of  Early  Staffordshire  Pottery,  page 
135,  Major  Earle  shows  two  black  figures,  the  only  speci- 
mens I  can  find  recorded  in  his  collection:  No.  207,  'Figure 
of  Neptune  in  black,  on  moulded  square  plinth,  probably 
Ralph  Wood';  No.  349,  'Venus  de  Medici  in  black  basalt, 
impressed  Wedgwood.' 

We  have  been  told  of  the  connexion  of  the  Woods  with 
the  Wedgwood  family,  by  both  marriage  and  employment; 
and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood'sbasaltor  blackEgyp- 
tianware,producedini  766, 
might  appeal  to  the  Woods 
as  a  suitable  medium  for 
figure  modelling.  This 
might  account  for  a  figure 
being  sometimes  marked 
Wedgwood  and  at  other 
times  bearing  the  Wood 
mark.  In  1766,  the  younger 
Ralph  would  be  eigl  en 
years  of  age. 

Aaron  Wood,  brother  to 
the  elder  Ralph,  is  recorded 
as  a  very  clever  cutter  of 
moulds  forsalt-glazeplates, 
etc. ;  but  whether  he  also 
cut  moulds  for  figures  does 
not  appear.  We  do  know 
that  he  worked  for  Dr.  T. 
Wedgwood,  for  Thomas 
Whieldon  and  other 
masters,  and  it  may  be  that 
from  some  of  his  moulds  his 
nephew  potted  his  black 
figures.  The  black  Apollo, 


No.  II.— SAILOR  :  IN  BLACK  BASALT 
PROBABLY  BY  RALPH  WOOD  JUN- 
IOR :  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  COLLECTION 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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CUSHION  COVER  WITH  THE  ARMS  OF  JAMES  I,  BY  MARY  HULTON  :  LENT  BY  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM'S  LOAN  EXHIBITION 
OF  ENGLISH  DOMESTIC  NEEDLEWORK 

ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  exhibitions  held  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  many  years  was  the  exhibition  of  English  domes- 
tic needlework  which  occupied  for  an  all  too  short  period  last 
winter  the  Museum's  big  special  exhibition  gallery  and  was  probably 
unique  in  having  drawn  simultaneously  on  so  many  collections  in 
both  America  and  England. 

The  large  group  of  more  than  one  hundred  examples  from  the  col- 
lection of  Judge  Irwin  Untermeyer  of  New  York  formed  a  rich 
nucleus,  representative  at  every  point  of  the  periods  covered,  the  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centurics.lt  was  with  the  greatest 
interest,  however,  that  the  English  loans  were  received.  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary  kindly  permitted  an  embroidered  coverlet  from  Marl- 
borough House  to  be  included.  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  lent  an 
embroidered  carpet  from  Hatfield  House,  worked  in  a  floral  design  in 
cross  stitch  on  canvas  and  one  of  the  finest  of  its  type  known.  Loans 
from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  were  numerous,  and  were 
selected  for  the  occasion  by  its  Director,  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton,  who 
accompanied  them  to  America  and  gave  two  lectures  on  English 
needlework  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  loans  was  the  great  Bradford  table  carpet  with  its  incom- 
parable scenic  border  showing  views  of  Tudor  country  life.  Also  from 
the  treasures  of  the  same  collection  came  the  seventeenth-century 
embroideries  illustrating  scenes  from  Genesis;  these  were  originally  at 
Rycote  House,  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon.  The 
cushion  cover  with  the  Royal  Arms  after  the  union  with  Scotland, 
worked  by  Mary  Hulton,  here  illustrated,  was  among  still  other 
subjecu  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert's  collection.  In  this  handsome 
example  oi  the  period  of  James  I  is  seen  the  final  phase  of  a  decorative 
formalism  which  had  grown  beyond  the  Elizabethan  treatment  of 
floral  motifs  in  spiralling  tendrils.  The  newly  introduced  animal 
motifs  characteristic  of  the  early  Seventeenth  Century  are  also 
brought  within  a  planned  decorative  scheme,  and  naturalism  has 
given  way  to  geometric  order.  The  Sacrifice  of  Isaac  and  the  Judgment  of 
Solomon,  a  pair  of  cushion  covers  from  Hardwick  House,  lent  by  the 


Duke  of  Devonshire,  are  des- 
cribed in  an  inventory  of  1601 
and  are  magnificent  in  their  treat- 
ment of  boldly  conceived  figural 
compositions.  An  extremely  fine 
example  of 'black  work'  was  seen 
in  the  pillow  cover  lent  by  Sir 
John  Carew  Pole.  From  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Franklin 
came  an  Elizabethan  wall  hang- 
ing of  tapestry  size,  the  only  one 
of  its  type  known,  worked  in  petit 
point  on  canvas,  and  showing  a 
scene  with  horsemen  and  richly 
dressed  ladies. 

The  exhibition  included  every 
phase  of  domestic  embroidery: 
costumes,  gloves,  samplers,  book 
bindings,  needlework  pictures, 
carpets,  hangings,  and  small  ob- 
jects, such  as  boxes  and  cabinets, 
also  coverings  for  mirrors,  chairs 
and  sconces.  Of  special  note  was 
the  Elizabethan  jacket  for  a 
woman  in  the  Metropolitan's  own 
collection;  the  Elizabethan  bed 
hangings  from  the  Untermeyer  collection,  embroidered  with  the 
story  of  Philomela;  the  Charles  I  needlework  pictures  from  the 
collection  of  Mrs.  Myron  H.  Taylor;  the  embroidered  book  bind- 
ings from  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  and  the  magnificent 
satin  coverlet  worked  for  Sir  John  and  Lady  Dolben  in  1720  from 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A  Queen  Anne  waistcoat  re- 
cently acquired  by  the  Metropolitan,  unsurpassed  in  quality,  is  of 
linen  with  false  quilting  in  yellow  silk  with  broad  floral  band  and 
scattered  floral  motifs  worked  in  coloured  silk  twist  which  has  kept 
its  freshness  of  colour.  Other  subjects  included  Stuart  samplers,  signed 
and  dated  seventeenth-century  cabinets,  by  Hannah  Smith.  i<>->i- 
1658,  and  Martha  Edlen,  1671 ;  and  an  exceptionally  fine  stumpuork 
mirror  signed  A. P.  i6j2. 


ADDITION  TO  THE  ROSENWALD  COLLECTION 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  IN  WASHINGTON 

THE  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  presented  by  Lessing  J. 
Rosenwald  to  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  D.C., 
in  1943,  has  been  augmented  from  time  to  time  so  that  by  September 
1945  nearly  two  thousand  examples  had  been  added.  Some  of  the 
acquisitions  were  then  placed  on  special  exhibition  in  order  to  repre- 
sent a  cross  section  of  the  collections  from  the  Fifteenth  Century  to  the 
present.  Among  these  was  a  unique  set  of  apparently  undescribed 
Italian  playing  cards,  thirty-nine  in  number,  which  were  discovered 
inside  a  binding  of  a  volume  of  Eusebius,  Ckronicon.  printed  in  Venice, 
1483.  This  set  is  next  in  age  to  a  set  in  the  Vatican  Library  and  was 
made  in  Venice  about  1470.  In  the  early  group,  which  includes  the 
work  of  Durer,  Schongauer  and  the  Master  E.S.,  is  the  fine  impression 
of  Lucas  van  Leyden's  The  Poet  Virgil  Suspended  in  a  Basket  |  Bartsch 
136)  which  was  in  the  Carl  Schlosser  sale  in  Frankfort  sixty-five  years 
ago.  It  is  of  unusual  brilliance.  Subjects  other  than  Biblical  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  work  of  this  individual  Dutch  master.  He  has 
left  us  a  woodcut  of  the  same  subject  but  with  an  entirely  different 
composition.  Among  other  classical  subjects  in  the  engravings  listed 
by  Bartsch  are  a  Lucretia,  134;  Mars  and  Venus,  137;  Venus  and  Eros, 
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138;  and  Pallas,  139.  It  will  be  recalled  that  Van 
Mander,  in  writing  the  life  of  Lucas,  says  that  when 
he  was  on  his  death-bed  he  was  working  on  the 
plate  of  his  Pallas. 

This  episode  in  the  mediaeval  legend  of  Virgil  is 
one  which  appears  in  marble,  wood  and  ivory,  as 
well  as  in  engravings.  It  is  found  in  the  carvings  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  among  other  artists  who 
have  treated  it  are  Georg  Pencz,  Sadeler,  Hopfer 
and  Sprengel.  In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  when  Lucas 
devised  his  unusual  composition,  the  popular  legends 
of  Virgil,  which  had  played  so  great  a  part  in 
mediaeval  literature,  were  beginning  to  die  out,  but 
they  had  a  long  tradition  behind  them.  No  poet  of 
antiquity  had  quite  the  place  of  Virgil  from  the 
Thirteenth  to  the  Fifteenth  Century.  To  the  church- 
man and  scholastic  he  was  the  prophet  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  people  he  was  the  author  of  that  most  fascinat- 
ing of  all  tales,  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  Troy.  Virgil, 
as  the  teller  of  this  tale,  which  ends  with  the  origin 
of  Rome,  seemed  to  live  before  the  imaginations  of 
men  with  singular  vividness,  and  the  presence  of  his 
tomb  at  Naples  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  legends 


KNEELING  KNIGHT,  BY  POMPEO  LEONI,  1533-1608  :  1  ROM 
ZAMORA,  SPAIN  :  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


THE  POET  VIRGIL  SUSPENDED  IN  A  BASKET  :  BY  I.UCAS  VAN  LEYDEN,  1494-1533  :  IN  THE 
LESSING  S.  ROSENWALD  COLLECTION  :  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

peculiar  to  that  region.  However,  the  Virgil  cult  was  much  wider  than  this;  stories 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  Orient  were  gradually  attached  to  his  name  and  Virgil 
became  a  magician.  Thus  he  appears  in  the  Image  du  Monde  of  1245,  attributed  to 
Walter  of  Metz;  in  the  Universal  Chronicle  of  Jans  Enenkel  of  Vienna,  1250,  in  the  Renart 
Contrefait  of  13 19,  and  a  great  number  of  works  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries,  chiefly  in  French  and  German  but  also  in  English,  Spanish,  Italian  and 
even  the  Icelandic. 

Other  subjects  included  sixteenth-century  landscapes  by  Hirschvogel  and  Lauten- 
sack;  an  early  state  of  Van  Dyck's  Christ  Crowned  with  Thorns;  six  genre  subjects  by 
Van  Ostade,  representing  early  states  before  the  plates  were  re-worked;  ornament 
prints  by  della  Bella;  woodcuts  by  Jacques  Stella,  a  pupil  of  Poussin;  caricatures  by 
Rowlandson  and  Hogarth;  the  Si  ibury  set  of  the  Cries  of  London,  and  five  drawings 
by  Blake  for  the  Book  of  Enoch  winch  formerly  belonged  to  Alan  Brown. 

OF  POMPEO  LEONI  AND  HIS  RELATION  TO  EL  GRECO 

REGARDING  the  sixteenth-century  marble  sculpture  of  a  kneeling  knight  attri- 
buted to  Pompeo  Leoni,  which  originally  stood  in  a  monastery  at  Zar  1  ra,  Spain, 
and  is  among  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Be  on,  Georg 
Swarzenski  makes  some  interesting  suggestions  in  the  Museum's  Bull  in,  Volume 
XLIII,  No.  253.  The  long  Spanish  sojourn  of  Pompeo  Leoni  which  gave  him  associa- 
tion with  El  Greco  at  the  court  of  Philip  II,  may  have  brought  about  a  result  in 
which  each  reacted  to  the  other.  El  Greco's  treatment  of  praying  and  adoring  figures, 
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HEAD  OF  KNEELING  KNIGHT  :  POMPEO  LEONI  :  MUS.  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

as  in  the  Madonna  Caritatis  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Caridad,  Illescas, 
with  the  emphasis  on  kneeling  attitudes,  may  owe  something  to 
Pompeo,  while  in  Pompeo's  sculpture  the  intensity  of  expression  of 
the  head  and  hands,  the  conscious  use  of  reflected  light  as  part  of 
the  design,  indicate  the  influence  of  the  painter  on  the  sculptor. 

El  Greco  painted  a  portrait  of  Pompeo  working  at  a  bust  of  King 
Philip  II  soon  after  the  painter  arrived  in  Spain,  and  there  appears  to 
be  ground  for  assuming  that  the  two  artists  became  friends  and 
remained  so.  At  the  time  Pompeo  was  working  on  his  kneeling 
figures,  Adorantes,  Greco  was  painting  his  Gloria,  1577-80,  with  its 
foreground  group  of  adorers.  Both  owe  much  to  Titian's  Gloria  of 
1554,  Mr.  Swarzenski  makes  note,  with  its  remarkable  kneeling 
figures  of  Charles  V  and  his  Empress.  Pompeo's  most  ambitious 
works  were  the  great  royal  groups,  Philip  II  and  his  family,  and 
Charles  V  with  his  wife,  daughter  and  sisters,  in  the  Escorial,  Madrid, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  Boston  Museum's  figure  closely 
approximates  the  figures  of  the  two  monarchs,  in  fact,  is  closer  to 
them  than  any  other  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Swarzi  .->ki  makes  the  suggestion  that  Pompeo's  northern 
travels  as  a  young  man  in  company  with  his  father.  Leone,  who  was 
liis  teacher,  br<  ught  before  him  the  Burgundian  sculpture  at  St. 
Denis,  whose  priaKts  may  have  made  their  influence  felt  in  his  own, 
much  later,  kneeling  figures.  Pompeo's  art  was  grounded  in  Michel- 
angelo"-,, mod  lied  in  his  Milanese  home  by  influences  from  Flanders, 
France  and  Germany,  and  finally,  on  Spanish  soil,  took  on  a  new  and 
more  personal  form.  He  first  went  to  Spain  in  1556,  where  his  father 
became  sculptor  to  Charles  V  and  where  he  fulfilled  the  same  role 
for  Philip  II.  With  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Italy,  1582-1589,  to 
which  he  went  on  commissions  for  the  King,  the  remainder  of  his 
career  was  spent  in  Spain.  He  was  not  simply  the  travelling  artist; 
Spain  became  his  home.  'He  preferred  to  remain  in  Spain,'  writes 
Mr.  Swarzenski,  'even  after  he  was  summoned  and  punished  by  the 
uisition;  and  he  returned  there  from  his  tour  to  Italy  in  spite  of  his 


many  patrons  and  promising  chances  and  his  father's  superb  house  in 
Milan.  Pompeo's  contribution  to  Spanish  art  is  not  a  mere  problem 
of  biography.  He  seems  to  have  been  predisposed  toward  Spain  and 
his  last  works  there  are  hardly  conceivable  even  in  Hispanicized 
Italy.'  Pompeo's  work,  at  first  so  like  his  father's,  became  quite 
transformed.  In  his  atelier  there  were  assistants  and  collaborators,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  only  possible  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the 
present  sculpture  is  from  Pompeo's  hand.  Yet  the  striking  character 
of  this  marble  proclaims  it  a  master  work,  from  a  circle  dominated  by 
Pompeo,  so  that  to  associate  it  with  him  seems  tenable.  Mr.  Swarzen- 
ski dates  it  among  the  works  which  began  to  occupy  Pompeo  in  1591, 
after  his  return  from  Italy,  the  royal  groups  already  mentioned,  in  the 
Capilla  Major  of  the  Escorial,  where  Charles  V  and  Philip  II  and 
their  families  are  portrayed  in  gilt  bronze  and  enamel.  Works  of  the 
second  Spanish  period  which  can  be  definitely  assigned  to  Pompeo 
are  the  alabaster  statue  of  Captain  Sotelo  in  Zamora  (1598);  the 
figures  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lerma  in  Valladolid,  begun  in 
1 60 1 ;  and  the  group  of  the  Marques  and  Marquesa  de  Poza,  1604. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Boston  figure  is  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sequence  rather  than  at  the  end,  because  the  softer  modelling  recalls 
his  work  of  the  1570's. 

FOUR  CENTURIES  OF  LANDSCAPE 

A LOAN  exhibition  illustrating  four  centuries  of  landscape  paint- 
ing held  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum  at  the  end  of  1945  and  con- 
sisting of  eighty  subjects  selected  by  R.  Kirk  Askew,  Jr.,  proved  an 
unusually  stimulating  one,  since  it  ignored  the  chronological  and 
comprehensive  approach  of  most  retrospective  presentations  of  the 
successiveschools.  Thepointof  viewfrom  which  the  selection  was  made 
was,  to  use  Mr.  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock's  phrase  in  the  introduction 
to  the  catalogue,  its  'implicit  iconology.'  This  is  to  be  found  in 
landscape  painting  as  its  own  inner  quality,  expressing  not  only  the 
artist's  own  attitude  toward  nature,  but  reflecting  in  this  inward 
fashion  something  of  the  demands  which  the  art  patronage  of  his  day 
has  imposed  upon  him. 

Landscape  in  mediaeval  painting  speaks  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
enclosed  garden  plot  of  the  mediaeval  castle;  man's  relation  to  all  that 
lay  outside  the  walls  was  one  of  insecurity  and  fear.  As  society  became 
more  organized  and  complex,  as  the  garden  itself  extended  without 
the  walls,  nature  became  an  inviting  spot,  and  when  the  Renaissance 
master  painted  landscape  backgrounds  for  mythological  and  re- 
ligious subjects,  he  occasionally  indicated  that  he  was  most  of  all 
interested  in  landscape.  It  was  at  this  time  that  landscape  painting 
was  about  to  be  elevated  to  one  of  the  major  categories  of  painting. 
The  human  figure  was  restricted,  or  minimized,  as  in  Poussin  and 
Magnasco,  and  finally  excluded,  as  in  Hobbema. 

As  an  additional  aspect,  besides  this  elevation  of  landscape  in 
general,  there  is  that  of  a  common  spirit  which  distinguishes  certain 
groups.  Claude  and  Poussin  imposed  an  order  on  nature,  as  archi- 
tectonic as  the  rules  of  French  gardening.  Dutch  painters  refused  to 
be  limited  to  the  level  of  their  lowland  plains  and  painted  as  though 
from  great  heights,  conscious  of  skies  and  storms  and  distant  reaches 
of  the  earth.  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  architectonic  principle 
was  renounced  by  the  Romanticists,  and  we  have  the  work  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  Domenico  Feti  and  the  Carracci.  The  Eighteenth  Century  and 
most  of  the  Nineteenth  explored  nature  still  further,  from  much  the 
same  point  of  view,  finding  her  the  possessor  of  laws  which  had 
formerly  been  thought  to  belong  only  to  the  man-conceived  order. 
Gainsborough,  Crome  and  Constable  find  'all  Nature  is  a  garden' 
(as  Walpole  wrote  of  Kent)  in  the  sense  that  Nature  is  a  giver  of  law. 
The  scientific  interests  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  took  two  paths — 
one  of  scientific  realism,  the  other  one  of  reaction,  an  adopting  of 
pseudo-scientific  theories,  as  in  the  Impressionists.  To-day  is  the  period 
of  disunity.  Everyone  goes  his  own  way.  Perhaps,  says  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock, a  new  art  based  on  aerial  perspective  will  be  born  of  this  day's 
familiarity  with  air  flight. 

In  such  an  exhibition,  where  the  choice  of  subject  has  the  purpose 
of  making  an  analysis  of  the  past,  such  an  analysis,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock 
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points  out,  as  has  been  made  so  thoroughly  in  reference  to  figure 
painting,  and  not  yet  in  reference  to  landscape,  the  actual  choice  is  of 
great  interest.  Mr.  Askew's  long  familiarity  with  his  subject  and 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  American  collections  well  fitted  him 
for  his  task. 

The  Gothic  and  early  Renaissance  treatment  of  landscape  was 
represented  by  Sassetta's  Si.  Anthony  Tormented  by  Demons,  from  the 
Jarves  collection  at  Yale,  a  quattrocento  work  in  which  the  formalized 
landscape  has  moving  emotional  power;  by  the  works  of  that  rare 
individualist,  Piero  de  Cosimo,  in  his  Vulcan  and  Aeolus  as  Teachers  of 
Mankind,  once  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Lothian  and  now  in 
Toronto;  and  by  that  late  Gothic  interpreter  of  the  Renaissance, 
Giovanni  di  Paolo,  in  his  Miracle  oj  St.  Claire;  also  by  the  Venetians, 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  Palma  Vecchio,  Giogione  and  Veronese,  for 
in  Venice,  being  a  city  of  the  sea,  a  consciousness  of  landscape  was 
deeply  implanted.  Bouts  and  Patinir,  Bosch,  Brueghel,  and  Cranach 
are  chosen  among  Northern  artists,  and  in  them  one  finds  man 
playing  a  diminishing  although  requisite  role.  With  Poussin,  whose 
great  Funeral  of  Phocion  from  the  Louvre  is  still  in  this  country,  land- 
scape attains  still  further  dignity,  but  it  is  in  the  more  characteristic 
seventeenth-century  painters  that  one  finds  the  promise  of  what  was 
to  follow.  The  background  of  Domenico  Feti's  Parable  of  the  Sowing  of 
the  Tares  from  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Ruysdael's  The  Cemetery, 
belonging  to  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  and  Rembrandt's  Wooded 
River  Valley  from  the  Edwin  S.  Webster  collection,  contain  elements 
which  nourished  the  art  of  Crome  and  Constable.  Other  aspects  of 
the  Baroque  and  Rococo  were  represented  by  Annibale  Carracci's 
Hercules  and  the  Nemean  Lion  from  Princeton,  Guardi's  View  of  Mestre 
from  the  Edgar  B.  Whitcomb  collection,  Hercules  Seghers'  River 
Landscape  from  Detroit,  and  by  Louis  le  Nairn'  Peasants  in  a  Landscape 
from  the  Wadsworth  Athenaeum,  a  subject  in  which  a  formal  realism 
expressed  with  beautiful  austerity  makes  him  a  lonely  figure,  standing 
only  in  time,  but  not  in  spirit,  beside  Claude,  who  was  only  seven 
years  his  junior.  The  latter  was  represented  by  his  Mill  on  the  Tiber 
from  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art,  a  subject  in  the  grand  manner,  richly- 
conceived,  and  in  every  sense  aristocratic.  Claude  Vernet's  The 
Wreck,  belonging  to  the  Museum,  Gainsborough's  The  Market  Cart 
from  Lord  Northwick's  collection  at  Thirleston  House,  now  belonging 
to  the  Harrison  Williams  collection,  Constable's  The  Bridge  Farm. 
Bergholt,  lent  by  L.  Denis  Peterkin,  Bonington's  Hillside,  owned  by 
Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Warren, 
Turner's  Queen  Mab's  Grotto 
from  the  Cleveland  Museum 
and  Corot's  La  Solitude,  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  William  H. 
Moore  of  New  York,  were 
among  the  more  important 
works  antedating  the  recent 
period,  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth-century American 
landscape  school  and  the 
French  Impressionists. 


NEW  YORK  COFFEE 
POT  BY  MYER  MYERS 

AN  unusually  handsome 
example  of  New  York 
silver  is  seen  in  the  coffee 
pot,  made  about  1 760-1 770, 
by  Myer  Myers,  which  has 
been  given  by  Charles  H. 
Stix  to  the  City  Art  Museum 
in  St.  Louis  as  part  of  a  gift 
of  American  silver.  It  is  of 
pyriform  shape,  and  the  rich 
ornamentation  of  the  acan- 
thus on  the  spout,  the  spiral 
gadrooning  on  the  lid  and 


foot  make  it  a  fully  representative  example  of  the  Roc  oco,  whi<  li  con- 
tinued in  American  silver  when  English  makers  were  concerned 
with  Classical  forms.  The  English  type  on  which  it  is  based  lasted 
from  1 740  to  1 760. 

Myer  Myers  ( 1 723  1 795)  became  a  F  reeman  of  New  York  in  1  745 
and  was  president  of  the  Silversmiths  Society  in  1786.  The  existence 
of  this  society  in  New  York  has  interest  because  it  is  the  nearest 
approximation  we  have  to  the  companies  and  guilds  of  European 
craftsmen.  Just  what  the  activities  of  the  society  were  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  evident,  however,  that  no  system  of  marking  silver  similar  to 
European  precedent  was  adopted.  Myer  Myers  worked  alone,  and 
also  in  the  firm  of  Hayes  &  Myers,  and  of  Myers  &  Halsted.  The 
earliest  newspaper  mention  of  him  is  a  notice  in  the  New-York  Gazette 
or  the  Weekly  Post-Boy  for  April  9th,  1753,  in  which  he  announces  a 
reward  for  a  runaway  English  servant  man  named  Lewis  Meares, 
'a  jeweller  by  trade  and  an  engraver,'  which  is  interesting  in  indica- 
ting the  probable  source  of  some  of  the  engraving  on  his  silver.  On 
August  1 2th,  1754,  the  New  York  Mercury  announces  his  removal 
from  'his  shop  in  the  Meal  Market  to  the  house  in  King  Street  be- 
longing to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Dupuy  .  .  .  where  he  continues  to  follow 
the  goldsmith's  business  in  all  its  branches.  .  .  .'  He  was  evidently 
fairly  prosperous,  for  on  May  20th,  1771,  he  announced  the  sale  at 
auction  of  a  house  and  lot  of  ground  on  Elbow  Street,  and  on 
August  26th.  1773,  he  advertised  in  Rivingtons  New-York  Gazette  a  lot 
of  ground  and  house  in  King  Street  for  sale. 


AN  ENGRAVED  ENGLISH  GLASS  WATER  JUG 

A MID-EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY  English  glass  water  jug 
engraved  on  the  body  with  a  stag-hunt  scene  and  with  a  narrow 
engraved  border  around  the  neck  was  noted  in  a  collection  of  old 
English  glass  recently  received  from  London  by  Steuben  Glass,  Inc. 
Wheel-engraving,  which,  although  known  from  the  first  quarter  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  in  English  glass,  became  a  more  prominent 
feature  after  the  Excise  Act  of  1745.  The  size  and  weight  of  objects  of 
glass  were  decreased  following  the  imposition  of  this  tax.  while 
ornament,  which  was  not  under  interdict,  was  employed  more 
lavishly  in  order  to  make  up  through  decoration  for  the  loss  in  other 
respects.  The  early  glass  cutter,  Christopher  Haedy,  advertised 
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"pictures  engraved 
on  glass'  about  the 
third  quarter  of  the 
Century,  but  if  this 
refers  to  panels  of 
glass  existing  solely 
as  pictures,  examples 
are  unknown  to-day 
and  we  must  con- 
clude that  what  was 
meant  was  the  en- 
graved pictorial  de- 
signs on  the  larger 
utilitarian  or  decora- 
tive pieces. 

The  unusual  treat- 
ment seen  on  the  jug 
illustrated  places  it  in 
a  rare  group  which 
has  its  own  character 
and  history.  Instead 
of  representing  the 
main  current  of  evo- 
lution in  engraved 
designs,  which  began 
with  heraldic  devices 
and  with  arabesques 
and  scrolls  suggested 
by  the  earlier  dia- 
mond-point engraving  and  ended  with  large-scale  naturalistic  floral 
patterns  and  vine  tendrils,  there  appear  occasionally  these  landscape 
and  figure  scenes.  They  are  treated  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
found  on  toiles,  or  on  porcelain,  even  on  embroidery,  little  designs 
floating  in  space,  as  in  chinoiserie,  which  in  some  way  they  suggest. 
Similar  designs  on  glass  are  also  found  executed  in  white  enamel. They 
are  crisp  and  delicate  and  bring  the  art  of  the  glass  decorator  into 
closer  connexion  than  usual  with  other  decorative  arts  of  their  period. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  AT  CLEVELAND 

THE  Exhibition  of  the  Art  of  the  Americas  at  the  Cleveland 
Museum  in  the  autumn  of  1945  brought  together  over  two 
hundred  examples  of  the  Pre-Columbian  art  of  Mexico,  Central  and 

South  America 
from  the  leading 
collections  in 
this  country  and 
covering  the 
period  from  the 
late  Stone  Age 
to  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards  in 
the  late  Fifteenth 
Century. 

The  magnifi- 
cent gold  work 
which  unfortu- 
nately increased 
the  desire  of  the 
Spanish  to  rav- 
age the  country 
shows  a  know- 
ledge of  all  tech- 
niques, including 
cire  perdue.  From 
Mexico  come  the 
find$  at  Monte 
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senting the  Mixtec  and  Zapotec  cultures;  and  those  of  Code  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  Quimbaya  and  Chibcha  of  Colombia  pro- 
duced gold-work  of  the  greatest  beauty,  showing  a  stylization  of 
design  representing  an  artistic  development  of  high  order.  Outstand- 
ing was  the  Cocle  gold  plaque  with  paired  fantastic  figures  having 
bird-heads;  also  a  nine-inch-high  seated  figure  of  a  goddess  from 
the  Quimbaya  of  Colombia. 

No  monumental  stone  sculptures  could  be  transported  for  the 
occasion,  but  small  works  of  characteristic  style  included  the  stone 
puma  lent  by  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  representing  the 
Chavin  culture  of  Peru,  and  a  stone  yoke,  carved  with  an  all-over 
architectural  design,  representing  Totonac  work  from  Mexico,  lent 
by  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts;  also  in  this  group  was  the  kneel- 
ing Corn  Goddess  from  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  an 
Aztec  work  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  which  approximates  in  style 
archaic  sculptures  of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Just  as  all  techniques  in  metalwork  were  known  in  these  ancient 
Indian  cultures  of  the  Americas,  so  the  art  of  weaving  reached  great 
heights,  although  equipment  was  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
Peru  and  Bolivia  saw  the  highest  development  of  the  textile  art. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  painted  fabric  from  Paracas  whic  h  was 
given  to  the  Museum  by  Mrs.  R.  Henry  Norweb  and  is  unique  in  the 
wide  field  of  Peruvian  textiles.  The  whole  Andean  region  is  extremely 
rich  in  textile  remains  as  the  dry  climate  has  preserved  the  elaborate 
burial  garments  which  were  given  to  the  dead.  There  is  a  great  range 
of  colour  in  these  weavings.  Pal  Kelemon's  Mediaeval  American  Art 
states  that  from  seven  to  thirteen  hues  were  in  use,  with  red,  yellow 
and  dark  blue  predominating,  but  with  blue,  purple  and  green, 
white  and  black  used  also,  with  several  shades  of  the  same  colour. 
The  crude  bobbins  and  spindles  which  produced  these  textiles,  of 
which  no  two  were  exactly  alike,  are  themselves  fascinating  objects, 
full  of  character  in  their  primitive  ornamentation  which  express  the 
personality  of  the  primitive  weaver.  In  certain  regions  a  tapestry 
weave  was  favoured,  as  among  the  Tiahuanaco  in  Bolivia,  around 
Lake  Titicaca,  where  they  rose  to  power  around  the  Fifth  to  Sixih 
Century  a.d.  Their  culture  spread  through  the  region  of  the  high 
plateau  and  extended  its  influence  to  the  coastal  regions,  whose 
weaving  is  represented  by  the  two  caps  illustrated,  belonging  to  John 
Wise.  These  caps  are  about  five  or  six  inches  in  height  and  are  made 
of  wool  on  a  knitted  ground.  The  design  is  built  up  with  strands 
which  are  knotted  into  the  base  fabric  and  clipped,  somewhat  like  our 
plush  or  velvet.  Both  designs  are  characteristic,  the  one  at  the  left 
showing  a  meander  pattern  and  that  at  the  right  a  design  of  con- 
ventionalized birds  in  squares.  Characteristic  also  arc  the  pointed, 
knitted  ends  on  one  and  the  pompons  on  the  other. 


A  JACOBEAN  FLAGON  FROM  THE  GEORGE 
SCOTT  COLLECTION 

A COMPARATIVELY  small  but  important  group  of  examples 
of  English  silver,  from  the  Elizabethan  to  the  Georgian  period, 
has  been  brought  together  in  recent  years  by  George  Scott  of  Chicago. 
The  collection  was  shown  a  few  months  ago  at  the  gallery  of  James 
Robinson,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  soon  changed  hands,  as  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  outstanding  examples  of  English  silver  have  for 
the  past  few  years  been  noticeably  few  in  New  York. 

Representative  of  the  interests  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  collector  of  fine  old 
English  silver  is  the  Jacobean  silver  gilt  flagon  by  the  London  maker 
IA,  1607,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  which  is 
here  illustrated.  It  was  last  seen  in  London  in  the  exhibition  at  the 
Vintners'  Hall  in  1933.  As  is  the  case  of  most  flagons  of  this  type, 
which,  like  the  Elizabethan  form  it  resembles,  was  used  for  pouring 
wine  at  banquets,  the  body  is  almost  cylindrical.  The  pattern  is  in 
three  bands  around  the  body,  an  engraved  design  of  arabesques  and 
animals  on  a  matted  ground.  The  junction  of  the  body  with  the  foot 
is  concealed  by  stamped  ovolos,  and  the  spreading  foot  is  further 
enriched  with  ovolos,  imbrication,  and  an  egg  and  dart  moulding. 

While  many  types  of  English  seventeenth-century  silver  influenced 
American  goldsmiths,  the  Jacobean  flagon  was  too  early  to  effect  this, 
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and  as  it  did  not  live  on  in  England,  where 
the  tankard  had  growing  importance,  it  is 
rather  surprising  than  otherwise  to  find  the 
cylindrical  Jacobean  form  at  all  in  Ameri- 
can silver.  That  it  did  have  its  influence 
here,  however,  is  seen  occasionally  in  a 
communion  flagon,  such  as  the  handsome 
example  by  Simeon  Soumaine  of  New  York 
(1685-c  1750)  belonging  to  St.  Peter's 
Church  in  South  Amboy,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  ex- 
hibition of  New  York  silver  in  1931-32. 
Unlike  the  English  flagon,  the  body  is  not 
engraved,  and  is  entirely  plain  except  for 
an  applied  band  just  below  the  end  of  the 
handle,  which  does  not  extend  so  far  down 
toward  the  base,  and  is  a  single  scroll  in- 
stead of  recurving.  There  is  no  finial  on  the 
cover  and  the  lip  does  not  project  so  far. 
The  only  flagon  in  American  silver  men- 
tioned by  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  his  Old  Silver  of  Europe  and  America  is  one  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  by  Philip  Syng  of  Philadelphia  (1676- 1739) 
given  to  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  in  1712.  Mr.  Scott's  flagon,  which  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  this  page,  measures  i2y  in.  high. 


CAPS,  SOUTHERN  PERU,  EXHIBITION  OF  PRE-COLUMBIAN  ART  AT  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


THE  HOUGH  COLLECTION  OF  CHINESE  POLYCHROME  IVORIES 


A COLLECTION  of  over  three  hundred  examples  of  Chinese  ivory  carvings,  lacquered  or  stained,  which  were  brought  together  in 
China  by  Mrs.  Frank  Lewis  Hough,  were  exhibited  recently  at  the  gallery  of  Warren  E.  Cox.  Although  the  majority  of  examples  were  of 
the  period  of  the  Emperor  Tao  Kuang  (1820- 1850),  the  origins  of  the  art  of  carving  and  colouring  ivory  were  exemplified  in  survivals  of  the 
ancient  Shang  period  from  Anyang.  During  the  T'ang  and  Sung  periods  the  art  disappears,  to  be  revived  in  the  Ming  dynasty  and  to  reach 
an  especially  rich  development  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  In  the  Ch'ien  Lung  period  lacquer  colours  are  characteristic,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  were  beginning  to  be  used  mineral  colours  in  a  tempera  medium,  producing  a  translucent  effect  of  great  purity  and  freshness. 
The  centre  of  the  art  which  produced  these  figures  was  in  North  China  in  the  vicinity  of  Peiping,  as  distinct  from  the  popular  productions 
made  for  export  in  Canton. 

Most  of  the  ivories  are  figurines,  but  there  are  also  screens,  brush-holders,  boxes  and  vases.  Among  the  figures  an  unusual  variety  of  subject 
prevails.  Illustrated  is  the  seated  figure  of  Hsiang  Fei,  the  'Fragrant  Princess,'  Queen  of  Zungaria.  Because  she  was  adamant  in  her  refusal  to 
become  the  concubine  of  Ch'ien  Lung,  he  honoured  her  above  all  others  and  gave  her  posthumous  rank  of  First  Concubine,  asking  to  be  buried 
at  her  side.  Like  all  of  these  pieces,  it  is  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  ivory,  except  for 
such  additional  parts  as  a  staff,  or  in  this  case,  a  hoe,  the  lady  being  shown  as  a  gardener. 
The  figure  is  strikingly  like  some  of  the  Chelsea  and  other  European  porcelain  statuettes. 
Its  daintiness  is  undeniable,  and  indeed  at  no  great  distance  it  reflects  the  influences  of 
European  art — in  the  posture  of  the  figure  as  though  the  lady  were  self-consciously  sitting 
for  her  portrait,  in  the  knotted  scarf  and  the  basket  of  flowers,  and  especially  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  draperies,  where  may  be  discerned  echoes  of  the  formalized  classicism 
favoured  by  the  portrait  painters  of  Western  Europe  throughout  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Other  subjects  include  the  Eight  Taoist  Immortals,  and  the  Eighteen  Lohan,  well  known 
in  all  fields  of  Chinese  art,  and  in  addition  are  other  subjects  such  as  the  Four  Vocations, 
represented  by  the  Farmer,  Scholar,  Woodcutter  and  Fisherman.  The  groups  of  court  ladies 
as  musicians  and  dancers  are  particularly  graceful  and  distinguished.  Another  group 
shows  the  famous  beauty,  the  Princess  Wang  Chaochun,  who  lived  in  the  Han  period 
and  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Yuan-Ti  to  be  wed  to  a  Hunnish  chieftain  in  Mongolia. 
This  shows  her  on  horseback  with  a  court  dignitary  in  imperial  yellow  coat  as  her 
escort.  There  are  two  figures  of  Mu-lan,  the  feminine  warrior  who  led  her  father's  troops 
for  twelve  years  disguised  as  a  man.  Also  represented  are  the  Three  Heroes  of  Antiquity: 
Kwan-yu,  later  called  Kwan-ti  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  God  of  War  in  the  Ming  dynasty; 
Lia  Pei  and  Chang  Fei.  A  group  showing  a  venerable  teacher  and  his  pupil,  a  little  boy, 
is  of  the  type  sent  to  mothers  to  encourage  them  to  give  birth  to  men  children.  Tung-fang 
So,  'the  Wit,'  who  stole  the  Peach  of  Immortality,  was  a  popular  subject,  and  his  portrait 
executed  with  a  twig  in  his  mouth  bearing  the  life-endowing  fruit  is  extremely  spirited. 

The  ivory  carvings,  even  the  most  intricate,  as  in  the  relief  designs  on  vases  where  the 
undercutting  is  most  difficult,  were  done  with  crude  tools,  a  few  drills,  and  a  primitive 
band  saw.  The  art  was  handed  down  in  families,  and  tradition  became  a  local,  and  even 
a  personal  affair.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  confusion  regarding  the  attributes  given 
to  the  Lohan,  varying  according  to  localities,  which  makes  the  iconography  of  the  sub- 
ject bewildering.  A  few  may  be  definitely  recognized  in  the  collection,  such  as  A-si-to, 
with  his  long  eyebrows,  No-ku-lo,  with  his  rosary  and  mongoose,  and  Pan-toh-kiu  with 
his  dragon,  but  for  the  most  part  even  students  of  the  subjects  are  compelled  to  give 
up  the  attempt  to  identify  them,  at  least  until  there  is  greater  agreement  regarding  the 
confused  field  of  Buddhist  iconography.  Many  of  the  subjects  in  the  Hough  collection  are  s  l  SILVER.GlLT  FLAGON  L0ND0N  1607  .  BY 

illustrated  m  Mr.  Cox's  Chinese  Ivory  Sculpture,  which  was  published  late  in  1945.  the  maker  ia—  shown  by  james  robinson,  N.Y. 
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CHINESE  IVOKY  CARVING,  POLYCHROMED  :  HSIANG  EE  I 
TAO-KUANG  PERIOD,  1820-50  :  WARREN  E.  COX  GALLERY 


THE  GEORGE  INNESS  EXHIBITION  AT  SPRINGFIELD 

GREAT  credit  goes  to  the  George  Walter  Vincent  Smith  Museum  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  for  having  brought  together  lately  a  review  of  the  work  of  George  Inness, 
who  for  some  time  has  received  undeserved  neglect.  This  neglect  was  partly  a  reaction. 
Inness  was  extremely  popular  at  one  time,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Gorot,  whose  career 
and  whose  work  offer  points  of  comparison,  he  suffered  by  over-popularity.  When  his 
painting  A  Grey,  Lowery  Day  brought  S>  10,500  at  the  sale  of  Thomas  B.  Clarke's  collec- 
tion in  1899,  it  was  the  first  time  an  American  painting  had  brought  a  'price'  at  a  public 
sale  which  compared  with  sums  given  for  European  paintings.  The  reputation  of 
Inness.  which  was  already  considerable  with  art  collectors,  extended  to  the  general 
public.  A  demand  increased  for  the  type  of  paintings  from  the  last  decade  of  his  life, 
which  did  not  appear  prominently  in  the  recent  exhibition,  although  there  used  to 
be  many  of  them  about,  increased  by  a  sizable  quantity  of  out-and-out  fakes,  which 
discredited  Inness  and  injured  the  market  for  his  work  as  well.  Time  has  a  tendency 
to  right  things,  and  Inness  is  being  reviewed  in  perspective.  Also  his  work  is  being 
judged  as  a  whole,  aided  greatly  by  such  a  review  as  the  Springfield  exhibition  of  forty- 
four  canvases  made  possible.  His  landscapes  of  approximately  1865- 1885  show  his 
fullest  development.  The  Coming  Storm  (1880)  from  the  Addison  Gallery,  and  a  subject 
of  similar  title  from  the  Fort  Worth  Art  Association  (1875)  are  examples,  but  preceding 
them  are  subjects  which  make  it  difficult  to  determine  a  preference.  As  early  as  1859, 
the  year  of  his  painting  of  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  at  the  Montclair  Art  Museum,  he 
was  already  an  assured  master,  although  working  in  the  somewhat  tight  manner  of 
the  topographical  painter.  His  visits  to  Italy  and  France  in  1847,  1850  and  1854  had 
naturally  a  deep  effect  on  his  practice,  introducing  him  not  only  to  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  landscape  but  to  Claude  and  Poussin.  From  the  experience  of  painting  in 
Perugia,  Albano,  or  at  Etretat,  Inness  returned  to  paint  at  various  periods  around  his 
childhood  home  in  New  Jersey,  or  at  Medfield,  Massachusetts  (1865),  and  North  Con- 
way, N.H.  (1875).  But  he  did  not  paint  like  an  expatriate.  In  his  work  he  is  as  American 
as  Whitman  or  Whittier,  though  retaining  much  of  the  sentiment  of  the  old  masters. 

Although  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1853,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  Inness  did  not  become  a  full  Academician  until 
1868.  Recognition  in  the  form  of  patronage  did  not  come  easily,  although  he  exhibited  regularly  and  enjoyed  respect.  It  was  not  until  Thomas 
B.  Clarke  began  to  buy  his  work  about  1875  that  the  tide  turned,  and  this  was  largely  through  Clarke's  efforts  in  persuading  his  friends  10 
patronize  the  artist.  One  of  these  friends  was  George  I.  Seney,  a  well-known  collector,  who  bought  the  Autumn  Oaks  (shown  in  the  recent 
exhibition)  and  presented  it  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  1887.  Benjamin  Altman,  Roswell  Smith,  founder  of  the  Century  Magarjne,  and 
Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago,  acquired  examples  of  his  work  about  this  time.  The  landscape  illustrated  here  was  an  exception,  as  it  was  purcha  ed 
from  the  artist  in  1864  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Harry  T.  Peters  of  New  York.  This  subject  is  interesting  in  showing  the  effei  1 
of  his  Italian  experience  as  a  well-assimilated  influence,  existing  as  an  organizing  force,  in  handling  a  subject  intimate  to  the  painter's  heart. 
Other  outstanding  works  in  the  exhibition  were  Shades  of  Evening  (1863),  painted  probably  near  Medfield,  which  belongs  to  the  Museum;  the 

Harvest  Scene  in  the  Dela- 
ware Valley  (1867),  from 
the  Walker  Art  Center  in 
Minneapolis;  Lake  Al- 
bano, Italy  (1869),  from 
the  Phillips  Memorial 
Gallery  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  Rainbow  over 
Perugia  (1875)  from  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  These  are  more 
powerful  than  the  later, 
misty  works  which  came 
to  be  considered  the 
'typical'  Inness.  and  of 
which  The  Clouded  Sun 
f  1 89 1 )  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  is  an  example. 
On  the  achievements  of 
his  early  maturity  his 
reputation  in  the  future 
rests  securely.  In  those 
days  he  was  a  wise 
eclectic  who.  though 
drawing  upon  the  rich 
stores  of  European  tra- 
dition, still  retained  a 
fresh  vision  of  his  own 
through  close  study 
and  ardent  love  of 

LANDSCAPE  BY  GEORGE  INNESS,  1825-1894  :  COLLECTION  OE  HARRY  T.  PETERS  :  PHOTO.  HARRY  SHAW  NEWMAN  GALLERY  nature. 
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A   SUGGESTED   CHRONOLOGY  FOR 

CH'ING  TEXTILES 

By  AN  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENT 


No.  I. — IMPERIAL  ROBE  :  K'O  SSC,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SHUN'  CHIH  PERIOD,  1K44  1661,  SHOW 
ING  LOOSELY  ARRANGED  DESIGN  OF  EARLY  TYPE  :  THE  METROPOLITAN  Ml  M  l  M  oi  ART 


IN  1943,  when  the  exhibition  of  Chinese  Imperial 
robes  was  held  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Arts, 
Alan  Priest,  curator  of  Far  Eastern  Art  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  advanced  a  theory  of  dating  the  whole 
sequence  of  Ch'ing  textiles  based  on  some  recent  dis- 
coveries. Mr.  Priest's  system  of  dating  has  recently  been 
demonstrated  with  further  amplification  by  the  much 
larger  exhibition  which  was  held  at  the  Metropolitan 
early  in  1945.  On  this  occasion  the  riches  of  the  four 
largest  collections  in  America  were  brought  together. 
These  belong  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Art,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  and 
the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas  City.  In  addition 
were  many  private  loans,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
Ch'ing  court  robes  up  to  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  largest  group  of  Chinese  court  robes  that  has  ever  been 
shown.  The  period  covered  began  with  the  reign  of  the 
first  of  the  Ch'ing  Emperors,  Shun  Chih,  and  continued 
with  examples  from  the  ten  reigns  of  the  dynasty  con- 
cluding with  Hsiian  T'ung,  who  abdicated  in  February 
1 91 2.  Some  time  after  that  period  a  large  number  of 
court  robes  appeared  in  the  market,  increasing  greatly 
in  the  ig2o's  and  early  1930's.  Hsiian  T'ung  was  allowed 
to  remain  until  1924  in  the  Forbidden  City,  but  was 
then  driven  out,  and  it  was  for  the  first  time  looted  and 
burned.  From  1925  to  1929,  court  robes  deluged  the 
Peking  market  and  in  the  latter  year  a  number  of  theatre 
robes  appeared  which  were  supposed  to  have  come  from 
the  Summer  Palace  at  Jehol.  Many  western  collectors 


acquired  Ch'ing  textiles  at  this  time.  A  notable 
group,  brought  together  by  William  F.  Colby  of 
San  Francisco,  was  later  purchased  by  the  Minne- 
apolis Institute  of  Art.  But  the  epoch-making  find 
was  that  of  Laurence  Sickman,  curator  of  Oriental 
Art  at  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art.  In  1934,  in  Peking, 
he  acquired  for  his  museum  robes  and  textiles  from 
the  tomb  of  Kuo  Gh'in  Wang,  a  son  of  the  Emperor 
K'ang  Hsi,  who  was  known  to  have  been  buried  in 
1738.  A  comparative  study  of  this  dated  group  with 
the  whole  Ch'ing  series  has  been  the  starting-point 
of  Mr.  Priest's  identification  of  the  styles  of  the  dif- 
ferent reigns.  A  study  of  porcelains,  portraits,  and 
sumptuary  laws  has  been  a  contributing  factor,  but 
has  offered  less  of  positive  proof  than  might  at  first 
be  assumed.  The  Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  textiles  have 
proved  the  foundation-stone  of  the  argument. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  was  one  of 
unparalleled  splendour.  It  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Priest  had  solved  a  problem  which  had  long  been 
in  his  mind,  for  in  the  Minneapolis  catalogue  of 
1943  he  had  written:  'Here  are  the  robes  and  some 
way  must  be  found  to  give  a  hint  of  the  surround- 
ings in  which  they  were  used.'  'The  Forbidden  City 
of  Peking  is  one  of  the  world's  great  miracles  of  plan 
and  architecture.  It  is  really  a  city  and  it  is  de- 
veloped like  a  symphony.  It  builds  through  a  suc- 
cessive series  of  gates  and  courtyards  to  the  great 
crescendo  of  throne  halls  which  float  on  an  island  of 
marbled  terraces.  The  walls  arc  a  rose  orange  red, 


No.  II.— DEVELOPED  STYLE,  K'ANG  HSI,  1662-1722  :  WAVE  BORDER,  TALL  ROCKS,  CLOSE 
CLOUD  PATTERN,  DRAGONS  WELL  RELATED  :  TWELVE  -   SYMBOL  EMPEROR'S  ROBE 
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the  woodwork  deep  red  lacquer  fretted  with 
gold.  The  deep  shadowed  eaves  are  blue 
and  green  and  the  chrome  yellow  roofs 
ripple  in  the  sunlight  like  huge  waves.  .  .  . 
The  Chinese  started  the  day  early — the 
ceremonies  were  sometimes  under  way  as 
early  as  three  a.m.  in  the  blackness  of  night. 
Then  the  great  gilt  bronze  cauldrons  which 
are  placed  in  the  courtyards  were  filled 
with  oil  and  set  aflame  with  floating  wicks. 
Imagine  these  robes  with  such  lighting 
which  would  deepen  the  color  and  strike 
glints  of  gold,  and  imagine  them  while 
night  faded  and  the  dawn  came  up  till  the 
full  sun  hit  them.  This  is  not  phantasy. 
This  has  been  seen  by  many  people  who 
still  tell  us  of  it,  and  they  can  not  write  it 
down  nor  tell  us  often  enough.  It  has  gone 
— it  is  lost  forever — but  let  us  save  what  we 
can  of  it  while  we  may.'  From  the  care  with 
which  Mr.  Priest  designed  the  settings,  it 
was  evident  that  he  wished  to  make  the 
most  of  the  resources  of  museum  installa- 
tion to  suggest  the  original  surroundings. 
This  was  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  col- 
our, with  indications  of  architectural  detail. 
Especially  interesting  was  the  arrangement 
of  the  costumes  on  armatures,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  gestures  and  movement,  upraised 
arms,  swirling  skirts,  groups  in  conversa- 
tion, walking,  or  participating  in  cere- 
monial, which  helped  to  create  an  impres- 
sion of  the  costumes  as  actually  worn.  The 
large  gallery  in  which  the  emperors'  'twelve 
symbol'  robes  were  shown  was  painted  in 


No.  Ill  A. — SO-CALLED  'BAT  MEDALLION'  ROBE  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  PRIM  E  Kl'O  (  H'lN  WANG,  1691-1738 
WHICH  HAS  THE  K'ANG  HSI  STYLE  OF  WAVE  BORDER  AND  POSSIBLY  EMBROIDERED  IN  THA  I  REIGN 


rose-orange  red,  and  as  the  predominant  background 
tones  of  the  robes  were  blue  and  yellow,  this  juxtaposi- 
tion of  the  primary  colours,  with  the  myriad,  inter- 
mediate shades  in  the  embroidered  patterns,  produced 
an  effect  of  scintillating  brilliance. 

In  the  gallery  of  fifty  'twelve  symbol'  robes,  from 
Shun  Chih  to  Hsiian  T'ung,  the  sequence  of  dating 
was  most  easily  apparent,  for  here  was  exemplified 
clearly  the  stylistic  changes  over  three  hundred  years 
in  the  handling  of  the  same  motifs.  These  were  used 
over  and  over  again,  although  the  draughtsmanship 
altered  as  well  as  proportions  and  the  relation  of  motifs 
to  each  other.  The  'twelve  symbols'  themselves,  rather 
inconspicuous  parts  of  the  pattern,  were  not  the  point 
to  be  studied,  but  other  parts  of  the  design.  As  a  homo- 
geneous group  they  offered  the  best  field  for  analysis. 
An  evolutionary  progression  in  the  treatment  of  details 
of  design  was  soon  noticed  by  students  of  Chinese 
textiles,  but  confirmation  was  lacking  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  single  out,  for  instance,  the  style 
of  Yung  Cheng  as  compared  to  Chia  Ch'ing  or  Tao 
Kung.  All  that  was  apparent  was  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  sequence.  Then  came  the  fortunate  discovery 
made  by  Laurence  Sickman  in  Peking  in  1934.  Scouts 
brought  to  him  a  group  of  tomb  textiles  of  remarkable 
richness  and  quality  which  he  was  informed  had  come 
from  the  Imperial  Manchu  tombs  near  Peking,  already 
looted  several  years  before.  The  tomb  was  identified 
as  that  of  Prince  Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  through  the  soul 
tablets  of  the  Prince  and  two  of  his  consorts,  giving 
their  names  in  Chinese  and  in  Manchu.  Some  of  the 
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irobes  and  textiles  from  the  tomb  had  already 
(been  dispersed;  robes  had  been  cut  up  and 
the  pieces  made  into  mats  and  runners; 
others  were  taken  apart,  but  from  the  lot 
there  were  eventually  recovered  fifteen 
irobes,  either  complete  or  with  enough  sur- 
viving to  give  an  impression  of  the  original. 
These  are  now  in  the  collections  of  the 
Nelson  Gallery,  Minneapolis  Institute  and 
the  Metropolitan,  and  in  the  recent  exhibi- 
tion were  arranged  in  a  realistic  tomb  set- 
ting in  a  sombrely  lighted  gallery  which 
|  gave  the  impression  of  a  tomb.  Here  were 
complete  robes,  and  hangings  of  blue  satin 
embroidered  brocade  with  gold  thread 
dharanis,  or  magic  spells,  in  Sanskrit;  oblong 
k(a?ig  pillows  and  pieces  of  brocade,  twill  and 
satin  which  had  formed  wrappings  for  the 
body  or  coverings  for  gifts.  The  magnificence 
of  the  tomb  is  indicated  in  one  small  detail. 
Laboratory  analysis  of  the  holes  in  the  hang- 
ings showed  that  they  had  been  held  to  the 
wall  by  silver  nails.  This  is  mentioned  by 
Lindsay  Hughes  in  her  account  of  the  Kuo 
Ch'in  Wang  textiles  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,  September  1943  and  February  1945, 
where  the  textiles  are  fully  described.  The 
colourings  of  these  robes  were  subdued — 
brown,  gold,  tan,  deep  ivory,  puce;  they 
were  not  faded  and  had  not  suffered  in  the 
surroundings  of  the  tomb  which,  if  it  fol- 
lowed the  Ming  type  described  in  De  Groot's 
Religious  System  of  China,  was  a  wooden  vault 
enclosed  in  a  wall  of  bricks  and  lime. 
These  robes  were  undoubtedly  prepared 


No.  IVa.— WAVE  AND  PINE  TREE  RUBE  FROM  THE  TOMB  OE  KUO  CH'IN  WANG, 
TION  OE  WAVE  BORDER  AND  CLOUD  FORMS  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OE  THE  Yl 
1723  1735  :  BROCADED  SATIN  EMBROIDERED  :  IN  THE  WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  NELSON 


SHOWING  EVOLU- 
NG  CHENG  STYLE 
GALLERY  OF  ART 


r.  J* 


No.  IVb.— ONE  OF  THE  EMPEROR'S  TWELVE-SYMBOL  ROBES  :  K'O  SSU.  YUNG  CHENG  PERIOD  WITH  DETAILS 
IN  WAVE  AND  CLOUD  SIMILAR  TO  THE  WAVE  AND  PINE  TREE  ROBE  :  IN  THE  .MTTROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


long  in  advance  of  the  burial  in  1  738, 
which  was  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Ch'ien  Lung,  the  uncle  of  Kuo 
Gh'in  Wang.  The  majority  of  the 
textiles  could  be  logically  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  the 
prince's  brother,  Yung  Cheng,  and 
some  would  undoubtedly  date  from 
the  reign  of  the  prince's  father,  K'ang 
Hsi.  In  studying  the  Kuo  Gh'in  Wang 
group  it  became  clear  that  a  style 
sequence  existed,  even  in  this  limited 
period,  and  that  it  repeated  a  small 
section  of  the  broader  sequence  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  whole  series  of 
Ch'ing  robes.  They  were  not  cere- 
monial robes,  but  contained  details 
common  to  court  ceremonial  robes. 

The  so-called  'Bat  Medallion'  robe 
illustrated  here  (No.  iiiA),  from  the 
Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  tomb,  has  a  wave 
border  with  piled-up  rounded  waves, 
bold  and  simplified,  some  of  them 
like  tightly  wound  spirals,  which 
have  been  thought  to  stand  early  in 
the  sequence  and  to  represent  the 
style  of  K'ang  Hsi.  The  Bat  Medal- 
lion robe,  with  its  striking'  bold 
draughtsmanship,  appef  s  the 
earliest  in  stylistic  form,  .md  we 
know  it  could  have  been  embroi- 
dered as  early  as  the  reign  of  K'ang 
Hsi  but  probably  not  earlier.  The 
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wave  border  of  this  type,  which  appears  on  a  well-defined  group 
of  robes  in  the  exhibition,  all  fifty-three  inches  in  length  and  thus 
pertaining  to  the  same  emperor,  has  been  accepted  as  the  K'ang 
Hsi  form.  Patterns  begin  as  a  rule  with  naturalism  and  proceed 
to  conventionalization,  and  the  K'ang  Hsi  wave  border  has  the 
quality  which  belongs  to  a  first  appearance.  It  is  boldly  drawn, 
the  waves  are  powerful,  the  slender  pinnacles  of  rock  rise  majes- 
tically from  the  waves  and  part  the  dashing  spray.  These  details 
become  much  more  rigid  and  set  as  the  sequence  proceeds.  Work- 
ing backward,  the  same  kind  of  border  but  not  so  highly  evolved 
is  found  on  a  robe  shown  in  No.  i,  which  is  now  called  Shun  Chih, 
the  first  Manchu  reign,  where  the  whole  design  also  appears  in  a 
formative  state.  The  broadly  spaced  elements,  poorly  related  to  each 
other,  and  the  central  dragon  that  overbalances  the  rest  of  the  design 
all  make  it  the  'primitive'  of  the  sequence.  Turning  again  to  the  other 
direction,  there  are  several  points  in  the  'Wave  and  Pine  tree'  robe 
(No.  ivA)  from  the  Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  tomb  which  seem  to  lead  to 
the  Yung "  Cheng  style.  The  waves  become  more  broken,  and 
foam  and  seethe,  a  type  of  treatment  which  is  first  found  in  a 
group  whose  length  in  itself  unites  them,  as  they  all  measure  about 
fifty-one  inches.  The  length  of  the  robes  has  also  contributed  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  for  there  were  five  well-marked  groups  as  to 
length  noticed  before  the  evidence  was  in  hand  that  they  covered 
five  reigns.  The  broken  wave,  superbly  drawn  on  the  fifty-one-inch 
robes,  has  come  to  stand  for  the  style  of  Yung  Cheng.  Its  formal 
development  comes  later  and  persists  through  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. On  the  Wave  and  Pine  tree  robe  and  on  the  Crane  and  Cate 
robe  (No.  va)  a  definite  cloud  form  appears,  well  rounded,  curling, 
distinct,  and  looking,  according  to  Mr.  Priest's  picturesque  expres- 
sion, like  'puff  balls.'  The  Shun  Chih  robe  has  clouds  with  long, 
pointed, tapering  ends,  and  this  is  characteristic  of  all  the  following  or 
K'ang  Hsi  group,  although  the  clouds  become  smaller  and  the  tails 
shorter.  But  a  development  toward  separated,  rounded  balls  sets  in, 


No.  Va. — DETAIL  OF  THE  CRANE  AND  GATE  ROBE  FROM  THE  TOMB  OF  KUO  CH  IN 
WANG,  O.  1738,  SHOWING  FURTHER  EVOLUTION  OF  CLOUDS  INTO  'PUFF-BALL'  FORMS 
APPROACHING  THE  CH'IEN  LUNG  STYLE  :  IN  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE  OF  ART 


and  distinguishes  a  whole  group  of  very  long,  fifty-six-inch  robes] 
which  by  rights  should  have  belonged  to  Ch'ien  Lung,  who  was  over 
six  feet  in  height  (No.  vb).  It  is  therefore  of  great  interest  to  find  the 
'puff  ball'  clouds  coming  into  existence  on  the  Kuo  Ch'in  Want;  robei 
(as  in  No.  va)  and  also  the  meander  and  quatrefoil  background  whi<  li 
begins  to  appear  within  this  group.  (They  also  appear  in  the  Ch'ien 
Lung  porcelains,  notes  Mr.  Priest.)  Thus  we  find  confirmed  in  the 
Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  group  points  of  style  noticed  on  the  twelve-symbol 
robes  which  place  them  reasonably  in  the  reigns  of  K'ang  Hsi,  Yung 
Cheng  and  Ch'ien  Lung,  and  even  provide  grounds  for  re<  ognizing 
the  first  phase  of  the  Ch'ing  style  in  Shun  Chih. 

From  Shun  Chih  (i  644-1661)  to  K'ang  Hsi  (1662-1722,),  Yung 
Cheng  (1723- 1 735),. and  Ch'ien  Lung  (1736- 1795),  the  Kuo  Ch'in 
Wang  textiles  have  pointed  the  way.  Other  charactei  isi  i(  s  begin  to 
line  up.  The  high  rocks  of  K'ang  Hsi  begin  to  broaden  out  in  iln- 
Ch'ien  Lung  periods.  The  clouds,  after  drawing  together  in  the(  !h'ien 
Lung  textiles,  begin  to  assemble  in  groups  attached  as  though  with 
ribbon  scrolls,  in  the  next  group  of  twelve  symbol  robes,  uhii  li  also 
are  noticeably  shorter,  and  are  assigned  to  the  Emperor  Chia  Ch'ing 
(1796- 1 820),  for  whom  the  aged  Ch'ien  Lung  abdicated  and,  styling 
himself  the  'Father  Emperor'  in  his  inscriptions  after  that  period, 
retired  to  the  Palace  of  Peace  and  Longevity  (No.  vi).  The  seething 
Yung  Cheng  waves  gradually  become  more  rigid  and  compressed  in 
Ch'ien  Lung  and  continue  so  through  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  he 
continuous  cloud  patterns  of  Chia  Ch'ing,  strung  together  on  ribbon- 
like  scrolls,  begin  to  show  a  more  wavy  form  of  scroll,  and  at  this  point 
another  fortunate  chance  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  cataloguer  an 
important  bit  of  confirmatory  evidence  for  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang. 
A  palace  hanging,  dated  1835,  in  the  reign  of  Tao  Kuang,  belongs 
to  the  Minneapolis  Institute  (No.  vii).  It  has  a  dragon  and  (loud 
design,  and  the  clouds  are  of  this  type  with  long,  wavy  'ribbons' 
attaching  them.  Still  another  dated  piece  which  has  helped  is  a  pre- 
sentation coat  intended  as  a  temple  offering,  dated  1870.  illustrated 
here  in  No.  viii.  It  has  a  certain  form  of  cloud  pattern 
which  is  like  that  on  a  robe  for  a  child  emperor,  next  to  it 
in  the  illustration.  There  was  a  child  emperor  at  the  time, 
T'ung  Chih  (1862-1874),  and  while  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  robe  could  not  have  been  made  for  Kuang  Hsu 
(1875-1908)  it  helps  to  give  the  whole  theory  a  sound 
basis  as  far  as  1870.  There  are  later  points  still  under  study 
regarding  the  end  of  the  Ch'ing  period,  such  as  a  type  of 
wrapped  gold  and  silver  thread  which  may  some  day  be 
accepted  as  marking  the  period  of  the  Dowager  Empress, 
Tz'u  Hsi,  but  this  is  still  under  study. 

Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  was  born  in  1697.  There  are  few  bi- 
ographical details  concerning  his  life,  as  he  appears  to 
have  kept  out  of  the  political  intrigue  of  the  court.  In 
Dr.  Arthur  W.  Hummel's  Eminent  Chinese  of  the  Ch'ing  Period, 
the  only  mention  of  him  concerns  his  support  of  the  claim 
of  Yung  Cheng  to  succeed  his  father  K'ang  Hsi.  The  court 
was  torn  by  the  rivalry  of  the  ambitious  sons  of  the  Em- 
peror, thus  nullifying  his  intention  to  bequeath  to  the 
Empire  the  benefits  of  his  wisdom  through  his  many  sons. 
Some  accounts  say  that  he  had  as  many  as  thirty-five  sons, 
and  at  least  twenty  are  known  to  have  reached  maturity. 
K'ang  Hsi's  harangues  on  the  subject  of  the  ingratitude 
and  perfidy  of  his  sons  fill  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  his 
reign  as  given  in  Backhouse  and  Bland's  Annals  and  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  of  Peking.  The  prince  who  eventually  reigned 
as  Yung  Cheng  was  not  at  first  chosen  by  his  father  to 
succeed  him  but  eventually  succeeded  in  putting  down 
the  claims  of  the  rest,  some  of  whom  he  treated  with  great 
severity  and  cruelty  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  Kuo 
Ch'in  Wang  supported  Yung  Cheng  and  it  was  doubtless 
for  this  reason  that  he  was  able  to  lead  a  retired  life  of  a 
scholar,  which  evidently  interested  him  more  than  poli- 
tical life.  According  to  Lindsay  Hughes'  articles  on  the 
Kuo  Ch'in  Wang  textiles,  he  was  an  artist,  calligrapher 
and  collector;  a  portrait  of  Confucius  pa;nted  by  him  was 
engraved  on  stone  and  set  up  in  the  Pei  Lin  of  Hsianfu  in 
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No.  Vb. — DETAIL  OF  CH'IF.N  LUNG  TWELVE-SYMBOL  KOBE,  SHOWING  TYPICAL  CLOUD 
FORMS,  LOWER  ROCKS,  MORE  CONVENTIONAL  WAVES  IN  A  BROADER  AREA,  MAKING 
A  LONGER  ROBE  :  CH'IF.N  LUNG  WAS  OVER  SIX  FEET  TALL  :   MINNEAPOLIS  INSTITUTE 


who,  although  lie  died  iti  ifizfj,  was  the  true  foundri  of 
His  family's  greatness.  His  grandson,  the  five-year-old  Pu- 
tin who  reigned  as  Shun  Chih,  ascended  the  throne  in 
1644.  These  Tartar  conquerors,  like  the  Yuan  dynasty 
before  them,  greatly  respected  Chinese  culture.  In  their 
court  costumes  they  did  not  use  the  Style  of  the  Ming 
dynasty,  when  a  yellow  robe  with  the  dragon  insignia  on 
the  chest  was  worn,  but  the  Manchus  found  the  source  of 
the  design  of  their  court  robes  in  very  ancient  tradition, 
to  be  read  in  the  Shu  Ching  or  Book  of  Historical  Documents. 
There  are  fifty-eight  books  which  originated  in  the  re- 
mote past  which  have  come  down  to  the  present  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  preserved  at  the  end  of  the 
Chou  dynasty.  Among  them  are  the  Books  of  Tu  (Leggc's 
Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  3),  in  which  one  reads:  'The  Em- 
peror said,  "My  Ministers  constitute  my  legs  and  arms  my 
ears  and  eyes.  I  wish  to  help  and  support  my  people.  You 
give  effect  to  my  wishes.  I  wish  to  spread  the  influence  of 
my  government  through  the  four  quarters,  you  are  my 
agents.  I  wish  to  see  the  emblematic  figures  of  the  An- 
cients— the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  mountain,  the 
dragon  and  the  flowery  fowl,  which  are  depicted  on  the 
upper  garment;  the  temple  cup,  the  aquatic  grass,  the 
flames,  the  grains  of  rice,  the  hatchet,  and  the  symbol  of 
distinction,  which  are  embroidered  on  the  lower  garment. 
I  wish  to  see  all  these  displayed  with  the  five  colors,  so 
as  to  form  the  official  robes;  it  is  yours  to  adjust  them 
clearly."  '  It  is  noticeable  that  already  there  is  reference  to 
the  'ancients.'  According  to  the  commentary,  this  refers 
to  the  'Yellow  Emperor,'  Hwang-Te,  2637  B.C.  A  note 
in  the  Shu  Ching  further  says  that  of  the  twelve  figures  six 
were  painted  on  the  upper  garment  or  robe,  and  six  em- 
broidered on  the  lower  garment.  They  were  called  all 
together  the  'twelve  ornaments.'  Those  above  were  the 


Shensi.  That  he  lived  in  a 
truly  princely  style  is  evident 
from  the  quality  of  the  tex- 
tiles found  in  his  tomb.  As  a 
prince  of  the  first  degree,  the 
son  of  K'ang  Hsi,  brother  of 
Yung  Cheng  and  uncle  of 
Ch'ien  Eung,  he  was  buried 
in  great  state  in  one  of  the 
royal  tombs  near  Peking. 

The  court  ceremonial 
robes  follow  a  general  pat- 
tern, supposed  to  be  em- 
blematic of  the  universe.  Sea, 
earth  and  sky  are  represented 
by  waves,  mountains  and 
clouds.  There  are  also 
dragons,  Buddhist  andTaoist 
symbols,  such  as  the  Eight 
Precious  Things,  Buddhist 
swastika,  the  shou  of  long- 
evity, cranes,  the  double 
happiness  character  (Shuang 
hsi),  etc.  To  these  were 
added,  for  the  emperor's 
robes  worn  at  the  great  sacri- 
fices, the  twelve  symbols 
which  could  be  worn  by  him 
and  by  no  other. 

The  Manchu  conquerors 
of  China  who  brought  about 
the  downfall  of  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  1644  were  the  fol- 
lowers of  Nurhachi  (Tai-tsu), 


No.  VI.— CLOUD  FORMS  OF  THE  CHIA  CH'ING  PERIOD  SPREAD  OUT  THINLY  BUT  IN  GRACEFULLY  FORMED  SCROLLS 
THE  WAVES  BECOME  MORE  RIGID  AND  COMPRESSED,  BORDER  SHOWS  FURTHER  CONVENTIONALIZATION,  1796-1820 
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sun.  moon,  stars  and  mountain,  dragon  and  a  pheasant,  and  prob- 
ably two  of  each  were  painted.  The  figures  on  the  lower  garment 
were  a  pair  of  cups  used  in  the  service  of  the  ancestral  temple  (one 
showed  a  tiger,  the  other  a  monkey);  some  kind  of  water  plant; 
grains  of  rice;  an  axe  head;  and  the  symbol  of  distinction.  Only  the 
Emperor  could  use  the  sun.  moon  and  stars,  but  the  other  emblems 
could  appear  on  robes  of  officials,  and  by  a  process  of  delimitation 
the  various  ranks  were  indicated.  These  directions  for  emperors' 
robes  were  in  effect  before  the  Chou  dynasty. 

In  the  Ming  period  not  only  the  ornament  but  the  cut  of  the  robes 
was  different  from  the  Ch'ing.  The  sleeves  of  the  Ming  robe  are  full, 
while  the  Manchu  Imperial  robes  are  cut  close  under  the  arm  and  the 
sleeves  have  the  horseshoe-shaped  cuff.  In  his  Analysis  of  the  Ch'ing 
Dynasty  Style  Based  on  Twelve  Symbol  Robes,  Mr.  Priest  recapitulates  the 
sumptuary  laws  (Kuang  Hsu  edition)  describing  an  Emperor's  Chi 
Fu  or  dragon  robe,  which  was  to  be  ornamented  with  the  following: 
'dragons;  arranged  twelve  symbols;  at  intervals  five-coloured  clouds; 
on  front  and  back  below  collar  a  front-facing  dragon  (cheng  lung) ;  on 
folds,  left  and  right  of  seam,  walking  dragons;  on  the  inner  flap,  a 
walking  dragon;  on  each  shoulder  a  front-facing  dragon;  in  the 
lower  border,  Eight  Precious  Things  set  in  waves'  (li  shui,  literally 
'upright  water'). 

Since  the  presence  of  the  twelve  symbols  has  set  apart  definitely  a 
group  of  robes  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  style  analysis, 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  explain  their  position  further.  Some  can  be 
seen  here  in  No.  vi.  The  twelve  symbols  are  interwoven  inconspicu- 
ously among  other  elements  in  the  pattern.  The  sun  emblem,  a  disc 
with  a  fowl,  is  on  the  left  shoulder;  the  moon,  a  disc  with  a  hare,  is 
on  the  right  shoulder.  The  stars,  or  constellation,  represented  by  three 
small  discs  joined  by  lines,  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  robe  on  the 
chest,  just  below  the  wide  band  at  the  neck.  To  the  left  is  the  axe  and 
to  the  right  the  symbol  of  distinction.  At  about  the  height  of  the  knee 
are  the  sacrificial  cups,  at  the  left,  and  the  water  weed  at  the  right. 
On  the  back  of  the  garment  the  mountain  symbol  is  between  the 
shoulders;  the  flowery  bird  is  on  the  wearer's  right  and  the  dragon 
is  at  the  left.  The  millet  is  at  the  right  towards  the  bottom  and  the 
fire  is  at  the  left.  These  all  play  an  inconspicuous  pait  as  far  as  the 


No.  VIII. — CENTRE,  EMPRESS'S  ROBE,  PROBABLY  BELONGED  TO  EMPRESS  DOWAGER  TZC  HSI  :  RIGHT 
ROBE  OF  CHILD  EMPEROR  T'UNG  CHIH,  1862-74,  OR  KUANG  HSO,  1875-1908,  AND  A  TEMPLE  OFFERING 


No.  VII.— DETAIL  OF  PALACE  HANGING,  DATED  1835  :  REIGN  OF  TAO 
KUANG  :  FURTHER  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLOUD  SCROLLS  :  MINNEAPOLIS 


main  design  is  concerned,  but  their  im 
portance  was  of  course  very  great.  In  his 
Analysis,  Mr.  Priest  quotes  the  description 
of  these  twelve  symbols  as  given  in  the  T'u 
Shu  Chi  Cheng,  Encyclopaedia  of  K'ang  Hsi 
and  summarized  by  Wang  Chi-chen  as  fol- 
lows: 'i,  2,  and  3.  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Constellation,  which  symbolize  the  light 
of  the  good  and  wise  king  shining  upon  the 
world.  4.  The  Mountain,  which  distributes 
cloud  and  rain  and  thus  symbolizes  the 
beneficence  of  the  good  and  wise  king  to  his 
people.  5.  The  Dragon,  ever  infinite  in  its 
changes,  which  symbolizes  the  adapta 
bility  of  the  good  and  wise  king,  who  pub 
lishes  his  laws  and  instructions  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  lime.  6.  The  Flowery 
Bird,  with  the  five  colors  on  its  body,  which 
symbolizes  the  cultured  accomplishments 
of  the  good  and  wise  king.  7.  The  Cups, 
with  the  representation  of  the  tiger  and  the 
long-tailed  monkey,  which  symbolizes  the 
fact  that  the  good  and  wise  king  pacifies 
rebellions  with  supernatural  force  as  the 
tiger  overpowers  things  with  courage  and 
forcefulness.  (The  original  was  vague — the 
writer  grouped  the  tiger  and  the  monkey 
together  as  if  they  signified  the  same( 
quality,  but  according  to  other  writers  the 
monkey  symbolizes  cleverness  or  cunning 
because,  having  its  nose  tilted  skyward,  il 
has  sense  enough  to  stop  it  up  with  its  lone 
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tail,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
rain  from  running  into 
its  windpipe.)  8.  The 
Water  Weed,  which  rises 
and  falls  with  the  water, 
symbolizing  the  good 
and  wise  king  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  the 
time.  9.  The  Millet,  upon 
which  the  life  of  human 
beings  depends,  sym- 
bolizing the  good  and 
wise  king  as  the  main- 
stay of  all  things.  10.  The 
Fire,  which  fires  pottery, 
mtlts  metals,  and  cooks, 
symbolizing  the  good 
and  wise  king's  supreme 
virtue  as  daily  renewed. 

1 1.  The  Axe,  which  can 
cut  and  sever,  symboliz- 
ing the  decisiveness  of 
the  good  and  wise  king 
when  facing  situations. 

12.  The  Symbol  of  Dis- 
tinction ifu),  consisting 
of  two  chi  characters 
back  to  back,  which 
symbolizes  the  working 
together  of  the  prince 
and  his  ministers.' 

There  are  also  illus- 
trated here  a  group  of 
theatrical  robes  which 
at  present  are  assigned 
to  the  K'ang  Hsi  period 
(No.  ix),  and  a  group  of 

informal  robes  worn  by  Manchu  ladies  of  the  court  (No.  x.)  The 
first  are  extraordinary  in  their  colour  and  decoration  and  quite  un- 
like any  other  group  of  Chinese  robes  in  their  unusually  full  skirts 
and  sleeves.  The  embroidered  motifs  show  how  richly  inventive  the 
designers  were  when  not  required  to  conform  to  the  sumptuary  laws 
for  court  dress.  One  is  of  red  with  the  feng  huang  (the  so-called  phoenix) 
outlined  in  gold;  one  of  grey  with  embroidered  feng  huang  feathers; 
another  has  a  beautifully  drawn  all-over  grape-vine  pattern,  and  there 
■  a  Harlequin-like  combination  of  black  and  yellow  diamond-shaped 


No.  IX. — THEATRICAL  ROBES  WORN  BY  COURT  LADIES  OR  DANCERS  :  K'ANG  HSI  PERIOD 


pieces  for  a  coat.  These 
were  worn  by  dancers  or 
by  ladies  of  the  court  in 
theatrical  performaru  cs. 

The  informal  robes  of 
the  Manchu  ladies  of  the 
later  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury are  also  strikingly 
beautiful.  The  most  spec- 
tacular is  the  robe  in  the 
front  of  the  group,  of 
K'o  ssii  or  silk  tapestry 
with  a  feng  huang  design 
in  blue  and  violet  and 
a  wide  border  of  natur- 
alistic peonies  over 
which  is  placed  in  gold 
the  ancient  wave  and 
mountain  border,  a 
charming  archaism.  This 
probably  was  worn  by 
the  Empress  Dowager 
Tz'u  Hsi. 

Now  that  the  robes 
which  formed  the  exhi- 
bition are  dispersed  once 
more,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  study  them  in 
their  own  collections. 
The  opportunity  to  see 
so  many  under  one  roof 
will  surely  not  come 
again  soon. 

Note. — The  K'o-ssii 
silk  tapestry  weave  was 
worked  on  a  hand  loom 
either  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal, with  the  warp  threads  running  accordingly.  Silk  was  the 
normal  medium,  with  genuine  gold  thread,  in  an  especially  rich 
design.  Weft  threads,  one  for  each  colour,  are  rolled  on  bobbins  and 
carried  only  as  far  as  they  are  needed  in  the  colour  plan.  Where  the 
pattern  joins  the  bordering  weft  colours  in  very  small  points,  they 
are  not  connected,  thus  leaving  tiny  slits  at  the  outline  of  the  pattern. 
Where  the  points  to  be  joined  are  large,  the  weaver  loops  the  two 
adjoining  wefts  through  each  other  at  the  point  of  contact  instead  of 
using  a  needle — see  Chinese  Imperial  Robes,  The  Connoisseur,  Jan.  1 940. 


No.  X. — INFORMAL  ROBES  WORN  BY  MANCHU  WOMEN  :  ROBE  WITH  FENG  HUANG  DESIGN  (CENTRE  R.)  PROBABLY  BELONGED  TO  THE  EMPRESS  T'ZC  HSI 
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THE  one  hundred  and  seventy-eighth  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  contains  no  sensational  item.  The  air  is  cleared  of 
fires  and  storms.  Sober  effort  towards  competent  painting  has 
brought  about  satisfying  results.  Freaks  are  not  welcomed  just  be- 
cause they  are  freaks.  And  this  annoys  our  highbrows,  who  are  prone 
to  think  that  a  work  of  art  condemned  by  the  average  mortal  must 
needs  be  a  manifestation  of  genius. 

The  first  room  again  strikes  us  as  particularly  orderly,  with  a  select 
and  carefully  assorted  company.  The  room  itself  is  small,  and  the 
paintings  correspond  in  scale.  Their  average  of  merit  is  considerable, 
seven  out  of  the  first  fifteen  of  them  making  their  appeal,  either  from 
their  treatment,  their  colour,  the  interest  of  the  subject  or  from  the 
artist's  approach.  Charm  of  colour  is  the  attraction  of  Mary  Reid 
Dick's  London  Landscape,  gaiety  of  bright  and  vivid  hues  that  of  W.  G. 
de  Glehn's  Old  Well  at  Biot,  Alpes  Maritimes.  Picturesqueness  of 
theme  and  sound  painting  justify  James  Doxford's  Chilham  Mill  and 
E.  R.  G.  Newberry's  Stockley,s  Farm.  Distinguished  colour  signalizes 
alike  Bernard  Hailstone's  Still  Life  with  Mushrooms,  Edward  Le  Bas' 
Everlasting  Flowers,  A.  J.  Ruskin  Spear's  Autumn,  The  Approach  of  Night 
by  Reginald  Brundrit  and  Paul  Feiber's  Winter  Morning.  Roderigo 
Moynihan's  Still  Life  with  Decanter  is  a  sensitive  and  captivating  'bit 
of  paint'  and  A.  S.  Hartrick's  The  Return  of  a  Native  is  pure  poetry.  So 
also  is  Philip  Connard's  Early  Morning,  a  dreamscape  of  Richmond 
Bridge  with  swans,  a  faery-like  drop  scene  of  great  beauty. 

The  outcrop  of  small  landscapes  doubtless  is  owing  to  the  freer 
conditions  prevailing  since  V-Day  last  year.  These  are  abundant 
throughout  the  exhibition.  In  Room  II  one  of  the  most  arresting  is 
The  Star  and  Garter,  Putney,  by  A.  J.  Ruskin  Spear,  a  twilight  effect 
steeped  in  an  intensity  of  colour,  the  all-enveloping  blue  contrasted 
with  a  gas-lit  patch  of  red  brick.  Other  excellent  works  are  Adrian 
Hill's  robust  winter  study,  South  Pond,  Midhurst,  Sir  Alfred  Munnings', 
the  President's.  Winter  on  Exmoor,  with  a  shivering  huntsman  exer- 
cising his  dogs,  Lord  Methuen's  The  Great  Barn  (Bradford-en-Avon), 
a  noble  subject,  worthily  handled,  Reginald  Brundrit 's  The  Old 
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Bridge,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and  Dame  Ethel  Walker's  breezy  and  lumin- 
ous Seapiece:  Wind  and  Clouds. 

Occupying  the  place  of  honour  in  Gallery  III  an  old-lime  favourite 
revisits  the  R.A.  This  is  the  late  Sir  John  Millais'  famous  portrait 
group  Hearts  are  Trumps,  purchased  by  the  R.A.  for  the  Chantrey 
Bequest.  Naturally  it  dates,  but  it  must  be  said  that  it  wears  extremely 
well.  The  lineaments  of  the  three  sisters  portrayed  are  indeed  remark- 
ably alike.  It  is  a  picture  which  had  an  astonishing  success  in  its  day 
and  it  is  Millais  at  his  maturest.  Near-by  hangs  one  of  the  President's 
larger  works,  The  Old  Sand  Pit,  ponies,  sand,  weeds  and  frondage, 
brilliantly  executed  with  the  palette-knife,  in  blazing  sunshine.  Other 
important  works  by  Sir  Alfred  are  The  White  Canoe  and  After  the  Race. 
Very  cold  indeed  is  R.  O.  Dunlop's  Winter  on  the  Arun,  one  of  his 
favourite  themes  of  rushing  water,  effective  at  a  distance,  but  his 
aggressive  palette-knife  work  gives  it  the  aspect  of  rough  plaster. 
Rain  in  the  North,  a  small  canvas  by  Harry  Rutherford,  is  astonishingly 
true  in  tone  effect,  and  The  New  Tents,  by  Campbell  A.  Mellon,  is  a 
pleasing  little  seaside  piece.  Oliver  Hall  contributes  again  several  of 
his  scholarly  tree  studies.  Figuresubjects,  however,  dominate  this  room. 
In  the  centre  of  the  North  Wall  hangs  Dame  Laura  Knight's  Nurem- 
berg. One  sees  the  defendants  in  uneasy  postures,  struggling  with  their 
thoughts,  the  legal  luminaries  in  their  robes,  no  judges,  but  judgment, 
appearing  as  a  background  of  blazing  ruin  and  devastation.  The  pic- 
ture is  a  half-allegory,  and  seems  to  hover  between  the  intense  realism 
which  the  painter's  stereoscopic  eye  has  imparted  to  the  scene  and 
something  seen  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  accused.  Extremely 
clever  use  has  been  made  of  the  papers  and  other  documents,  which 
are  disposed  with  rare  skill.  Another  striking  work,  albeit  rather 
photographic,  is  Richard  Eurich's  Royal  Visit  to  Eton,  March  4th,  1945, 
Knighting  of  the  Provost.  Of  portraits,  the  most  distinguished  are  two 
more  of  Sir  Gerald  Kelly's  tender  tributes  to  his  wife:  Jane  XLVl  (c) 
and  Jane  XLVl  (b),  Arnold  Mason's  sketch  portrait  of  Charles  Wheeler, 
R.A.,  George  Belcher's  self-portrait,  looking  rather  like  a  retired 
Georgian   admiral    (his   diploma  work),  A.  K.  Lawrence's  Mrs. 

Kenneth  Thornton  in  the  artist's 
favourite  scheme  of  pink  and  blue, 
which  he  repeats  elsewhere,  Henry 
M.  Garr's  Mrs.  Tom  Davis,  obvi- 
ously inspired  by  a  diligent  appre- 
ciation of  Augustus  John,  and 
A.  R.  Thomson's  interesting  head 
of  Sir  Pelham  Francis  Warner,  the 
famous  cricketer.  Other  figure 
pieces  are  Restaurant,  and  Dinner  at 
the  Garrick,'  both  by  Edward  Le 
Bas:  and  William  Dring's  pastel, 
A  Training  Jump  at  Ringway,  show- 
ing a  group  of  paratroopers  about 
to  leap  from  their  plane. 

Gallery  IV's  first  favourite  is 
without  doubt  Her  Majesty  the 
Qjieen.  in  black  satin,  meticulously- 
painted  by  James  Gunn.  Next 
comes  one  of  W.  Russell  Flint's 
masterly  figure  compositions, 
Decirna,  Jeanette  and  Helen.  Im- 
portant too,  are  Charles  Cundall's 
extremely  skilful  Lancasters  at 
Messrs.  A.  V.  Roe's  Aerodrome,  Wood- 
ford, Cheshire,  T.  C.  Dugdale's 
vigorous  and  confident-looking 
portrait  of  Air  Chief-Marshal  Sir 
Robert  Brooke-Pupham,  and  an 
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equally  interesting  rendering  of  D.  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  late 
High  Master,  Manchester  Grammar  School.  James  A.  Grant  shows 
a  weighty  and  luscious  Semi-Nude,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
Matthew  Smith.  In  Gallery  V  an  admirable  portrait  of  Arthur 
Welford,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  by  S.  Seymour  Lucas,  takes  the  eye 
immediately:  a  sound  and  scholarly  piece  of  work.  Here  also 
is  VV.  Russell  Flint's  imaginative  tempera  composition.  Aphro- 
dite and  the  Seasons,  suffering  a  little  from  incongruous  surround- 
ings and  requiring  contemplation  apart.  A  recent  likeness  of 
Field-Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery,  by  John  Worsley.  excellently 
portrayed,  suggests  that  the  Marshal  has  put  on  weight.  Gosmo 
Glark  interprets  the  true  character  of  the  silvery  Thames  in 
Scullers  and  Crews  practising,  and  John  Gole  continues  his  valued 
series  of  picturesque  London  shops  with  Messrs.  Batsford's 
fascinating  book  emporium  at  No.  /J,  North  Audley  Street. 
Gallery  VI  contains  another,  Little  Shops  near  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.  It  may  be  hoped  that  a  colour-book  of  these  pictures 
will  tempt  some  enterprising  publisher.  Junk,  by  Stephen 
Spurrier,  is  an  amusing  olla  podrida  of  fantasy  and  decoration, 
musicians,  figures  gaming,  statuary  and  what  you  will.  Some- 
thing of  grandeur,  as  well  as  much  fine  painting,  distinguishes 
Norman  Wilkinson's  Waterfront,  Liverpool.  Here  are  James 
Gunn's  highly-wrought  and  accomplished  open-air  group, 
Summer  on  the  Solway:  Pauline,  Chloe  and  Paul,  and  the  same 
artist's  vivid  presentment  of  General  Sir  Claude  Auchinleck;  W. 
Russell  Flint's,  colourful  in  every  sense,  Ladies  of  the  Ensemble. 
Frederick  W.  Elwell's  A  Sheriff's  Luncheon  with  portraits  of  many- 
notables,  A.  K.  Lawrence's  Mrs.  H.  R.  Mackeson  (again  in  his 
favoured  pink  and  blue). 

An  intensely  dramatic  moment,  captured  pictorially  by 
Norman  Hepple,  dominates  Gallery  VII.  It  is  the  Glider-borne 
Landing  and  Capture  of  Benonville  Bridge  by  the  2nd  Batt.  of  the 
Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light  Infantry  on  D-Day.  The 
tenseness  of  the  situation  is  conveyed  with  thrilling  effeci. 
David  Birch,  in  an  otherwise  admirable  landscape  Green  and 


Pleasant  Land,  docs  not  quite  reach  his  excellent  standard  of  last  year.  I  he 
out-door  pitch  is  well  sustained,  but  the  scene  is  a  shade  too  restless,  the 
clouds  too  aggressive  and  too  solid  in  structure.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fine 
performance,  wanting  only  a  trifle  more  concentration.  Worthy  of  notice, 
too,  are  Grace  Wheatley's  Tyre  Mill,  Kilnhursl  Steel  Works  and  Flora  Lion's 
portrait  of  Christine  McCann  of  the  L.P.T.B.,  comeliest  of  'clippies.' 

In  the  next  room,  high  marks  may  be  claimed  again  by  David  Birch  for 
The  Vale  of  Arundel,  by  Hesketh  Hubbard  for  his  finely  drawn  and  composed 
Unloading  Timber  and  by  John  B.  Souter  for  his  extraordinary  piece  of  realism 
Wood-Wind.  This  work  is  detailed  with  astonishing  perfection  and  the  com- 
position has  been  arranged  with  much  thought  and  scrupulous  care.  George 
Harcourt's  portrait  of  the  Premier,  The  Rt.  Hon.  C.  R.  Attlee,  is  a  tribute  to  this 
veteran  painter's  undiminished  powers. 

Gallery  XI  yields  little  of  interest  beyond  Gosmo  Glark's  Music  Hall, 
Richard  Eurich's  Cornfield,  J.  Leigh-Pemberton's  curiosity-provoking  The 
Liberation  and  Alexander  Koolman's  entertaining  Myself  and  Venus.  Apart 
from  these  a  jazz  element  seems  to  pervade  the  room. 

Water-colours,  pastels  and  tempera  paintings  occupy  Room  VIII,  and  here 
is  one  of  Dame  Laura  Knight's  amazing  feats  of  draughtsmanship.  Few  can  be 
capable  of  obtaining  so  perfectly  focussed  and  planned  a  pictorial  effect 
out  of  this  hopeless-looking  tangle  of  machinery  and  metal  shavings  seen 
in  A  Bearing  Factory:  Steel  and  Oil.  Cheek  by  jowl  with  this  is  another  won- 
derful piece  of  tangle  and  intricacy,  The  Rabbit  Hole,  drawn  in  pen  and 
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wash  by  Anna  Airy.  The  Ghost  of  Delaval  Hall,  by  Louis  Hodgson,  gives 
a  mild  thrill.  It  xeroses  a  haunting,  eerie  spell  upon  the  onlooker  mother 
spell-binder  is  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  a  scene  almost  from  anotl  r  world, 
still  and  silent  as  a  landscape  of  the  moon. 

The  South  Rooms,  given  mainly  to  water-colours,  miniatures  and  archi- 
tecture, offer  many  small  works  of  interest  and  careful  craftsmanship,  if 

(Continued  on  page  125) 
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GOTHIC  TAPESTRIES  IN  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  SIR  P.  MALCOLM  STEWART,  BT. 

(Continued  from  page  72) 

The  second  tapestry,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Hercules,  differs  surprisingly  in  its  vigour  and  colour  as 
well  as  its  technique  from  contemporary  productions;  in 
fact,  this  tapestry  would  appear  to  be  in  a  class  alone. 
Moreover,  it  has  the  additional  interest  of  being  a  product 
of  the  industry  established  at  Audenarde,  about  which  little 
is  known.  Pierre  van  Puicke  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
craftsman  to  start  weaving  in  that  locality  about  1453. 
Later,  mention  is  made  of  an  artist,  Rasse  de  Homes,  in 
1483.  The  panel  here  illustrated  for  the  first  time  was  the 
work  of  a  weaver  by  name  Joos  who,  it  is  recorded,*  or- 
dered a  design  depicting  the  Life  of  Hercules  from  Pierre 
Feret  of  Tournai  in  1498. 

The  scenes  depicted  are  not  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  classical  legend,  subsequent  versions  having  been  intro- 
duced during  the  later  Middle  Ages,  though  all  of  them 
are  based  upon  the  eleventh  labour.  That  at  the  top  shows 
Hercules  slaying  Busiris,  King  of  Egypt,  before  his  own 
altar — a  curious  quasi-Gothic  affair  resembling  a  shrine; 
while  below  we  see  the  hero  holding  the  giant  Antaeus 
above  the  ground  in  order  to  choke  the  life  from  his  body. 
The  event  to  the  right  is  based  upon  a  later  account  and 
depicts  the  slaying  of  the  serpent  Ladon,  who  guards  the 
tree  upon  which  the  golden  apples  grow  in  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides,  and  immediately  above  this  we  see  Hercules 
plucking  the  apples  himself.  (In  one  version  of  the  Hes- 
perides legend  Prometheus  counsels  Hercules  to  send  Atlas 
to  bring  the  apples  to  him,  who  during  Atlas's  absence  on 
this  adventure  himself  bears  the  heavens  upon  his 
shoulders.) 

This  tapestry  measures  10'  6"  high  x  7'  8"  wide. 

*  M.  Soil,  Documents  relatifs  a  des  Tapissier  d'Audenarde,  Bruxe/les,  Paris,  etc., 
p.  301. 

THE  WANTAGE  COLLECTION  FROM 
LOCKINGE  HOUSE 

(Continued  from  page  jg) 

The  privilege  extended  to  the  citizens  of  Birmingham 
by  Captain  Loyd's  public-spirited  action  needs  no  com- 
ment; but  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  loan  is  a  very 
significant  step  in  the  present  policy  of  enriching  the  Gal- 
lery by  means  of  loans.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  men- 
tioned  that  the  celebrated  group  by  Rubens  representing 
the  family  of  Philippe  Gerbier,  agent  for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  Gainsborough's  full-length  portrait  of 
Viscount  Gage  have  also  been  lent  to  the  City  Art  Gallery 
for  some  considerable  period  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
F.  D.  E.  1  Vemantle. 

The  loan  of  works  of  art  of  international  repute  to  muni- 
cipal gallt  iies  has  important  effects  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  which  they  give  to  a  public  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  them.  Most  provincial  museums  began  to 
form  their  collections  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century,  by 
which  time  it  had  become  rare  for  major  accepted  master- 
pieces to  be  available  on  the  open  market  except  at  a  price 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  average  municipal  purse.  The 
permanent  collections  in  the  provincial  cities  have  there- 
fore tended  to  specialize  in  contemporary  work,  mainly  of 
the  British  school,  and,  except  where  the  direction  of  such 
purchases  has  been  unusually  farsighted,  the  policy  has 
been  one  of  'safety-first,'  the  results  of  which  often  have 


not  worn  well.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  difficult  for  the 
provincial  galleries  to  perform  their  proper  function  of 
offering  to  the  citizens  the  opportunity  to  train  their  tastfl 
and  acquire  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  first- 
and  the  second-rate.  The  occasion  to  compare  works  of  art 
of  the  world  standard  of  those  in  the  Lockinge  Collection 
with  works  of  more  local  repute  may  mark  a  turning-point 
in  the  artistic  education  of  many  young  people  in  Birming- 
ham. In  a  city  which  is  the  centre  of  industrial  activity  the 
raising  of  taste  may  have  valuable  international  reactions 
in  this  age  of  mass  production. 

RALPH  W7OOD  BLACK  BASALT  FIGURES 

(Continued  from  page  /05) 

for  instance,  mentioned  above,  may  have  been  made  from 
an  old  mould,  also  Ophelia,  and  therefore  not  necessarily 
models  in  black  by  the  elder  Ralph. 

In  my  opinion  these  few  black  figures  were  an  experi- 
ment by  the  younger  Ralph  Wood,  and  their  failure  to  at- 
tract or  rival  the  beautiful  coloured  figures  would  account 
for  their  rarity.  Perhaps  with  the  aid  of  interested  collec- 
tors other  figures  may  come  to  light,  even  marked  speci- 
mens, which  would  help  to  solve  this  minor  ceramic 
puzzle  satisfactorily. 

A  COLLECTORS'  CLUB 

LETTERS  in  favour  of  the  foundation  of  a  Collectors'  Club  continue  to 
reach  the  office  of  The  Connoisseur.  The  scheme  has  by  no  means  been 
shelved,  as  one  or  two  of  our  correspondents  have  feared.  Necessarily  it  is  in 
abeyance  for  the  time,  largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable 
premises,  properly  conditioned  to  their  purpose,  experienced  staff  and  other 
matters.  The  formation  of  a  responsible  Committee  who  would  undertake 
the  drawing  up  of  rules  is  under  consideration.  Progress  will  be  reported  as 
occasion  arises.  Meantime  we  print  one  or  two  further  letters. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  with  much  pleasure  and  interest  the  proposal  in 
your  magazine  for  the  founding  of  a  'Collectors'  Club'  and  would  be  glad 
to  know  if  the  scheme  has  made  enough  progress  for  you  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  membership.  No  doubt  announcements  will  have  been  made  in 
subsequent  issues  of  The  Connoisseur,  but  as  I  see  the  magazine  all  too 
seldom,  I  may  well  have  missed  them  and  would  be  most  glad  to  have  any 
later  information. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  under- 
taking in  these  times,  but  the  institution  of  such  a  club  would  have  a  value 
far  greater  than  the  merely  personal  one  for  its  members,  and  I  venture  t<> 
wish  the  proposal  all  possible  success. 

37  Charles  Street,  Yours  very  truly, 

Berkeley  Square,  W.i.  Neville  E.  Jones. 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  watched  with  great  interest  the  letters  in  The 
Connoisseur  regarding  the  formation  of  a  Collectors'  Club.  To  my  great 
disappointment  the  club  was  not  mentioned  this  month. 

I  do  trust  that  the  club  will  materialize  in  the  near  future,  and  that  I  may 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  a  member. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  its  success, 
S3,  Cliveden  Place.  Yours  sincerely, 

Eaton  Square,  S.W.i.  Dorothy  Jenks. 

The  following  letter  from  America  has  been  forwarded  by  one  of  our 
previous  correspondents  : 
Cornelia  K.  Strass, 

4,  Girton  House,  Manor  Fields, 
Putney  Hill,  S.W.15. 

Dear  Madam, — Having  read  about  the  Collectors'  Club  in  The  Con- 
noisseur and  your  letter  in  the  September  number.  I  agree  with  the  views 
expressed,  though  I  am  here  in  the  States;  it  is  my  suggestion  that  this  club 
make  some  provision  for  members  in  the  U.S.A.,  or  at  the  very  least  perhaps 
an  associate  or  correspondence  membership  for  U.S.A. 

The  two  nations  with  a  common  language  and  the  need  for  more  and 
more  intercourse  should  use  every  method  that  will  help  their  peoples  to 
better  understand  one  another,  and  I  believe  this  may  be  furthered  as 
suggested  in  this  letter,  which  you  may  use  in  any  way  that  you  see  fit,  all  or 
in  part,  if  it  will  be  useful  in  any  particular. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  about  your  collecting  interests 
and  of  what  success  the  proposed  Collectors'  Club  is  having. 
American  Middle  Class  Union,  Inc.  Yours  truly, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A.  Robert  E.  Fishfr. 

2215  So.  1 6th  Avenue, 
Minneapolis  4,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
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GREEK  ART  IN  BRITAIN 

GREEK  art  being  one  of  the  immanent  and  necessary  things 
in  the  education  of  the  human  spirit,  we  need  not  apologize 
for  referring  to  the  exhibition  held  at  Burlington  House  ear- 
lier in  the  year  under  the  aegis  of  the  National  Association  of  Hellenes 
in  Great  Britain.  It  was  arranged  in  commemoration  of  the  men  of 
Greece,  Britain  and  the  Domin- 
ions who  fought  and  died  in  the 
battles  for  Greece  and  the  Greek 
seas.  As  Director  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, Mr.  Charles  Seltman  was  its 
chief  organizer  and  the  author  of 
the  catalogue  with  its  valuable  in- 
troduction and  notes.  Specimens 
of  Greek  art  from  3000  B.C.  to  the 
present  day  were  on  view.  Among 
the  more  Classical  examples  were 
such  priceless   treasures  as  the 
Chatsworth   Head   of  Apollo,  a 
bronze  master-work  of  Attic  art 
of  about  470  B.C.  But  for  an  evil 
chance,  we  might  have  been  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  greatest 
revelations  of  Greek  art  of  all 
time.  In  1836  the  entire  statue 
was  unearthed  by  some  Cypriot 
peasants,  who  broke  it  up  and  sold 
the   fragments   piecemeal.  The 
head  was  acquired  a  year  or  two 
later  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  present  Duke.  Other  famous 
bronzes  were  Capt.  E.  G.  Spen- 
cer-Churchill's   Bidl-Leaper  and 
Stag.  Of  marbles,  we  were  privi- 
leged to  see  the  head  of  Aphrodite  from  Petworth,  considered  to  be  an 
original  work  of  Praxiteles  ;  another,  closely  related  to  it,  the  head  of 
Aphrodite  lent  by  Lord  Melchett ;  and  finest  of  all  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  a  fragment  unfortunately,  but  of  incomparable  beauty,  the  head 
of  a  woman  from  Koropi,  Attica,  a  work  of  the  late  Fourth  Century 
B.C.,  recently  in  the  Stanley  Casson  Colleciion  and  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  F.  M.  Matthieson.  From  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  came  the 
torso  of  Apollo  (Sauroktonos) ;  from  the  Royal  Academy  the  Europa  torso, 
possibly  by  Timotheos.  The  'Cottenham'  relief,  of  a  youth  leading  a 
horse,  made  a  welcome  reappearance,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  lent  his 
relief  of  an  Athenian  girl  (c.  440  B.C.),  and  Sir  Francis  Cook  his  great 
Funeral  Sarcophagus  from  Antioch  (c.  a.d.  220)  and  a  statue  of 
Apollo.  On  the  Greeks  surely  the  gods  bestowed  a  genius  for  the  arts. 

Vases,  goldsmiths'  work,  jewels  and  coins  of  the  finest  quality 
rounded  off  a  display  which  caused  Mr.  Seltman  himself  to  confess 
his  'amazement  that  so  much  of  such  beauty  is  still  to  be  found  in 
England.'  And  the  public  showed  its  whole-hearted  appreciation. 

Portraits  from  the  later  Classical  and  Byzantine  periods  are  re- 
flected and  continued  in  the  works  of  El  Greco,  of  which  no  fewer 
than  six  examples  were  shown.  Embroideries  of  recent  date  included 
some  gorgeous  velvet,  gold-patterned  coats  from  Epirus,  and  seven- 
teen paintings  by  Zographos  of  episodes  in  the  Greek  War  of  Inde- 
pendence were  lent  from  Windsor  Castle  by  H  > '  King. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  on  The  Appre- 
ciation of  Greek  Art,  Mr.  Seltman's  text  was  mainly  concerned  with  dis- 
illusioning his  hearers  of  the  theory  of  'development'  and  'decay,' 
finding  support  in  the  analogy  of  Greek  literature,  in  which  he  says 


HEAD  Oh  A  WOMAN  IN  FENTKLIC 
KOROPI,  ATTICA  :  ABOUT  SECOND 


there  are  not  degrees  of  merit,  only  differences  of  attitude  or  changes 
of  interest.  So  it  is  his  belief  that  what  we  have  been  wont  to  conceive 
as  archaic  art  is  the  result  of  deliberate  forethought.  The  sculptor 
(since  we  have  no  paintings)  was  not  intent  upon  reproducing  the 
exact  semblance  of  a  human  form,  'which  obviously  the  gods  could 
make  better  in  the  original,'  he  was  not  'too  immature  and  helpless' 
to  do  this,  but  'was  it  not  rather  because  he  loved  formality  and 

enjoyed  pattern?'  Mr.  Seltman 
quotes  a  German  writer  upon  an- 
tique art,  Gerhard  Rodenwaldt, 
in  support  of  his  theory.  This  auth- 
ority says,  'There  is  something 
that  drives  all  genuine  and  un- 
affected primitive  art  away  from 
the  copying  of  nature.'  But  is  it 
not  likely  that  the  cave-man  of 
Altamira  was  trying  his  best  to  do 
this  very  thing  ?  Also  the  engraver 
of  the  animals  on  the  Lorthet 
fragment?  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  great  artist  has 
ever  been  bent  on  'slavishly  copy- 
ing' nature.  Yet  there  can  hardly 
be  any  doubt  that  copying  is  the 
beginning  of  art,  the  learning 
£f  stage,  so  to  speak.  Mr.  Seltman 

says,  'Thought,  literature,  archi- 
tecture and  the  plastic  arts  like- 
wise change,  but  they  do  not  rise 
and  mature,  nor  decline  and  fall.' 
What  a  tribute  this  is  to  the  all- 
conquering  might  of  fashion!  So 
we  must  say  good-bye  to  all  stand- 

MARBLE  :  A  SUPERB  FRAGMENT  FROM  1     <-  romnar;Son   Though  Mr 

half  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.       aras  01  comparison,  i  nougn  ivir. 

Seltman's  view  is  far  from  con- 
vincing, some  colour  may  be  lent 
to  it  from  the  fact  that  certain  examples  of  the  Archaic  period  suggest 
a  deliberate  formalization,  bearing  in  mind  the  treatment  of  the  hair 
and  the  peaked  beard  of  the  bronze  head  of  Zeus  in  the  Olympia 
Museum,  and  again,  the  Chimaera  of  Arezzo,  a  Corinthian  bronze  in 
the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Florence.  But  may  not  Mr.  Seltman 
have  mistaken  mere  mannerism  for  'a  love  of  formality  and  an  enjoy- 
ment of  pattern'?  Every  practising  artist  knows  how  fatally  easy  it  is 
to  fall  into  mannerism  through  a  too  facile  use  of  his  tools.  The  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  pose  (derived  from  Egyptian  sources),  the  conven- 
tional smile,  and  the  mannered  curls,  gradually  giving  place  to  the 
freedom  in  order  and  life  infused  by  the  Pheidian  and  post-Pheidian 
artists,  are  proof  of  an  upward  trend  that  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any 
mere  academic  theorists. 


FRENCH  ART  AT  THE  TATE  GALLERY 

THE  reopening  of  the  Tate  Gallery  was  welcomed  by  a  polyglot 
crowd  of  something  like  'cup-final'  dimensions.  Six  rooms  were 
ready  for  the  occasion  into  which  the  multitude  poured  itself,  with 
appetite  no  doubt  whetted  by  the  recent  Picasso-Matisse  demonstra- 
tion at  Kensington.  Publicity  had  been  well  plugged  in  adv;.  ce.  For 
most  of  these  people  the  magnet  was  the  showing  of  Br;  jue  and 
Rouault,  with  a  cluster  of  water-colours  by  Cezanne.  The  ex  itement, 
however,  failed  to  keep  up  with  that  engendered  by  its  predecessor. 
A  week  later  attendance  had  sadly  dwindled.  I  much  fear  that  large 
crowds  do  not  necessarily  denote  unstinted  admiration.  There  is  a 
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great  deal  of  that  curiosity  about  which  impels  the  ordinary  mortal 
to  crowd  round  the  freaks  at  a  fair. 

The  influx  of  foreign  art  here,  and  especially  of  French  art,  has 
assumed  a  strongly  political  tinct.  Both  the  Braque  and  the  Rouault 
exhibitions  are  sponsored  by  the  British  Council  in  conjunction  with 
two  official  French  organizations.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Cezanne  col- 
lection bears  the  imprint  'The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain.' 

Braque.  the  painter  of  battered  guitars,  lop-sided  crocks  and  broken- 
backed  billiard  tables,  is  hailed  in  a  laudatory  introduction  as  a 
'painter-poet  whose  old  age  we  should  adorn  with  the  tributes  of  our 
fervent  admiration.'  To  my  mind  anybody  who  can  enjoy  looking  at 
this  arid  stuff  on  his  walls  every  day  of  his  life  must  have  astonishing 
powers  of  endurance.  Some  critics  have  told  us  that  this 'poet-painter,' 
with  his  limited  vocabulary  and  narrow  range  of  colour,  makes  excit- 
ing patterns  or  patterns  that  give  a  pleasurable  sensation.  Well,  it  is, 
or  course,  possible  to  make  patterns  out  of  the  refuse  of  a  dust-bin. 
I  am  susceptible  myself  to  the  glories  of  colour  in  a  decayed  cabbage 
leaf,  but  ill-drawn  potsherds,  denuded  of  even  what  colour  they  have, 
leave  me  cold.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  most  of  us  prefer  to  seek 
aesthetic  enjoyment  in  the  contemplation  of  God's  green  trees  and 
the  miracle  of  Spring?  Art  is  not  confined  in  such  a  barren  formula 
as  Braque's. 

Looking  hard  at  these  pictures,  one  would  scarce  believe  it  possible 
to  find  in  them  those  virtues  attributed  to  them  by  M.  Germain  Bazin 
who  wrote  the  introduction).  M.  Bazin  asserts  that  'in  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  tormented  by  so  vast  an  upheaval,  the  works  of  Braque 


LEAD  STATUETTE  OF  A  SEATED  GIRL  BY  ADRIAEN  DE  VRIES  (1560-1627) 
GIVEN  TO  THE  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MI'S.  BY  M.  GEORGES  V\  II.DENSTEIN 


afford  a  means  of  escape,'  and  further  that  he  brings  us  'a  message 
of  peace.'  If  anyone  can  discover  a  message  of  peace  in  The  Black  lush 
(on  a  lop-sided  platter),  for  example,  I  must  confess  defeat.  And  in- 
cidentally, how  does  this  picture  square  with  Mr.  Venturi's  theory 
of 'emotion'  discussed  in  the  present  writer's  review  of  his  latest  book 
(p.  132)?  Braque,  we  are  further  admonished,  'about  1930  became 
deaf  to  the  lure  of  the  senses  and  freed  himself  by  a  sudden  plunge 
into  abstraction  which  nearly  overshot  the  mark.'  (One  likes  that 
nearly.)  Now,  he  is  'gathering  the  golden  fruit  of  his  maturity.'  To 
my  mind,  instead  of  gaining  the  freedom  he  sought,  Braque  has  en- 
chained himself  in  a  strait-jacket  of  his  own  making.  The  plain, 
unequivocal  titles  given  by  Braque  to  his  pictures  hardly  support  the 
effusive  exposition  his  sponsor  reads  into  them. 

On  the  other  hand,' in  the  works  of  Rouault  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
a  powerful  impulse  at  work.  His  eloquent  advocate,  M.  Waldemar 
George,  sums  up  in  a  nutshell  the  sources  of  his  vocabulary:  'His 
work  is  influenced  by  medallions  of  the  first  Gonstantinian  era,  by 
mosaics,  by  the  glass-workers  of  Chartres,  but  he  is  not  merely  an 
imitator  of  the  old  craftsmen.'  It  is  true  that  Rouault  takes  these 
sacred  images  and  endows  them  with  a  savage,  sometimes  evil  and 
vicious  life,  which  seems  in  effect  a  satire  on  the  less  creditable  aspects 
of  human  society  and  human  actions.  It  is  an  attitude  of  despair,  and 
the  hopelessness  is  the  more  profound  for  the  artist's  insistence  on 
repulsive  facial  types.  One  must  admire  the  smouldering  jewel-like 
colour,  the  glowing  reds  amid  their  black  and  iron-blue  settings,  as 
though  these  images  were  burning  in  infernal  caverns.  Bui  such  effects 
are  directly  derivative  from  twelfth-century  glass.  If  anything  in  writ- 
ing could  convince  me  that  Rouault  is  a  great  master,  it  would  be  the 
Flaubert-like  tribute  of  M.  Waldemar  George. 

We  must  hark  back  a  little  to  discuss  the  Cezanne  water-colours, 
fifty-seven  of  which  have  been  lent  by  generous  owners.  These  have 
called  forth  much  enthusiasm  from  recent  writers.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  they  are  'great'  largely  because  of  what  they  leave  out. 
If  some  people  are  disconcerted  at  so  many  blank  white  spaces,  let 
them  remember  that  in  Provence  the  dazzling  sunshine  does  'whiten 
out'  from  sight  nearly  everything  except  the  shadowed  portions. 
Points  of  focus,  or  of  support,  set  down  at  intervals  in  expanses  of 
white  paper  which  the  eye  has  to  bridge  in  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture, form  scaffoldings  upon  which  Gezanne  was  wont  to  build  his 
landscapes  in  oil.  The  colours  usually  are  limited  to  blue,  emerald 
and  rose-pink  anchored  to  a  few  lines  of  direction.  The  still-lifes, 
Peaches  and  Pears  and  other  fruit  pieces  with  the  addition  of  yellow, 
have  a  rich  glow  about  them  which  affect  the  vision  pleasantly  and 
haunt  the  memory. 

One  should  not  omit  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Massey  for 
the  loan  of  modern  British  paintings  acquired  by  them  as  Trustees 
of  the  Massey  Foundation  and  presented  by  the  Foundation  to  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada.  They  form  a  highly  representative  col- 
lection of  modern  trends,  catholic  in  choice  and  varied  in  subject- 
matter.  The  distinction  of  Sir  William  Nicholson's  'still-lifes'  deserves 
especial  praise,  but  this  admittedly  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

AT  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM 

THE  Exhibitions  held  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  bear 
striking  testimony  to  the  energy  and  imagination  of  the  Director 
and  his  staff.  Indeed,  by  concentrating  upon  a  few  subjects  and  illus- 
trating them  with  exemplary  completeness,  the  interest  of  most  peo- 
ple is  better  engaged  than  in  wandering  in  an  uncharted  wilderness 
of  art  where  abundance  is  so  lavish  that  the  wood  cannot  be  seen 
for  the  trees.  The  riches  of  the  water-colour  collections,  probably  un- 
paralleled in  the  world,  have  yielded  up  over  sixty  masterpieces  of 
the  British  School,  and  with  them  are  shown  a  number  of  artists' 
sketch-books,  demonstrating  their  methods  of  work,  construction  and 
composition.  One's  fingers  itch  to  turn  the  leaves. 

Another  of  these  Exhibitions  illustrates  the  development  of  style  in 
sculpture  during  a  thousand  years.  This  is  accomplished  by  restrict- 
ing the  display  to  small-scale  models,  many  of  which  are  sculptors' 
first  drafts,  in  which  style  asserts  itself  in  the  most  pronounced  fashion. 
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THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD,  BY  VEIT 
STOSS  OF  NUREMBERG  :  EARLY  XVI 
CENTURY  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUS. 


OUR  'FIVE  HUNDREDTH' 


It  is  in  these  that  wc  most 
c  learly  note  the  distinction  not 
only  between  one  artist  and 
another,  but  between  period 
and  period  in  progression.  The 
models  include  some  world- 
renowned  masterpieces  by 
Michelangelo  and  Donatello, 
a  boxwood  statuette  by  Veit 
Stoss,  a  characteristic  Nurem- 
berg work  of  the  early  Six- 
teenth Century,  a  terra-cotta 
by  Clodion,  and  a  carving  by 
Grinling  Gibbons.  All  these 
exhibits  are  accompanied  by 
explanatory  labels.  The  lead 
statuette,  by  Adriaen  de  Vries 
(1560- 1 627).  which  we  also 
reproduce,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  M. 
Georges  Wildenstein.  Its  bar- 
oque style  and  its  tactile  sen- 
sibility are  evident  in  the 
photograph.  The  model  by 
Alfred  Stevens  is  for  one  of  a 
pair  of  fire-dogs,  made  for 
Messrs.  Hoole,  the  iron-found- 
ers of  Sheffield,  and  is  admir- 
ably conceived  for  its  purpose. 
One  notes  how  the  powerful 
radiating  lines  pivoting  on  a 
common  centre  give  just  the 
support  needed.  The  Museum 
has  also  staged  a  fine  showing 
of  English  Ceramic  art. 


WITH  the  present  number  The  Connoisseur  reaches  its  500th 
issue,  emerging  safely  if  not  entirely  unscathed,  after  two  des- 
perate world  wars.  Entering  upon  its  Sixth  Century,  we  feel  sure 
that  it  carries  the  good  wishes  of  its  numerous  readers,  whose 
encouragement  and  the  help  they  have  given  in  many  ways  are  here 
acknowledged.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  services  of  the  most  know- 
ledgeable contributors  available  will  continue  to  offer  enjoyment 
coupled  with  instruction  in  those  pleasant  paths  of  art  and  connois- 
seurship  which  The  Connoisseur  has  elected  to  follow. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TEA 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Dear  Sir — In  July  of  this  year,  22  Regent  Street,  S.W.i,  will  be 
opened  as  The  Tea  Centre — a  link  between  the  public  and  the  Tea 
Producers  of  the  British  Empire. 

One  of  its  features  will  be  an  exhibition  of  ceramics,  silver,  prints, 
drawings  and  other  articles  of  vertu  connected  with  tea.  Many  in- 
teresting and  beautiful  objects  have  already  been  promised  us,  but 
we  are  anxious  to  make  the  collection  as  complete  as  possible.  We 
are  also  very  anxious  to  acquire  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  the 
early  history  of  tea  both  in  its  countries  of  origin  and  here  at  home. 

I  shall  be  most  grateful  to  hear  from  any  of  your  readers  who 
would  be  prepared  to  help  us  by  placing  objects  on  temporary  or 
permanent  exhibition,  or  by  putting  us  in  the  way  of  tracing  interest- 
ing tea  relics.  Every  care  will  be  taken  of  loan  exhibits,  and  a  special 
effort  is  being  made  to  display  the  collection  to  the  DM  advantage. 

Yours  faithfully, 

D.  M.  Forrest. 
(Secretary,  The  Tea  Centre.) 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  1946 

(Continued  from  //age  121) 

little  of  excitement.  Landscapes  prevail,  as  in  the  other  rooms. 
The  ban  has  been  lifted,  and  artists  are  now  permitted  to  roam  and 
wield  pencil  and  brush  whither  they  will  in  their  own  native  land. 
A.  Mason  Trotter  has  found  nature's  grat  e  and  beauty  of  form  in 
The  Fallen  Tree  and  it  is  evident  that  in  doing  so  he  has  experienced 
delight.  One  may  repeat  this  pleasant  impression  in  several  instances. 

From  a  number  of  drawings,  etchings,  etc.,  of  commendable  high 
quality,  shown  in  Gallery  IX,  one  drawing,  of  large  dimensions, 
stands  out  as  supreme.  This  is  the  magnificent  chalk  drawing  by  Sir 
Muirhead  Bone,  entitled  Repairing  the  Bombed  Viaduct,  Southern  Railway, 
Brighton.  It  has  all  the  grandeur,  potency  and  mystery  of  Piranesi  at 
his  greatest.  The  repetition  of  great  arches  curving  in  approach  under 
a  mighty  sweep  of  line  which  rises  to  its  height  towards  the  spectator, 
recedes  and  falls  again  is  a  triumph  of  composition. 

It  would  perhaps  be  asking  too  much  to  expect  sculpture  to  attain 
its  highest  level  at  the  present  moment,  but  we  have  recently  been 
examining  selected  examples  of  a  thousand  years.  This  experience  has 
been  instructive;  new  ways  of  looking  at  the  matter  have  come  to  our 
generation — there  is  always  a  plus-spirit  in  a  new  generation — an 
accumulation  of  gathered  knowledge.  If  people  knew  how  to  use  it, 
possibly  all  their  troubles  would  cease.  Effort,  however,  must  go  on, 
and  there  are  fortunately  some  worthy  efforts  visible.  The  important 
matter  of  design  is  taken  more  seriously  than  half-a-century  ago. 
The  bases  of  design  are  broader,  and  less  confined  to  a  few  conven- 
tional ideas  and  postures.  One  may  take  delight  in  the  freshness,  the 
ingenuity  and  the  fancy  evinced  in  William  Macmillan's  Sketch  Model 
for  a  Bronze  Fountain,  in  Gilbert  Ledward's  Echoes  of  Youth,  a  caryatid 
group  of  much  originality.  The  treatment  of  Raoh  Schnoor's  Foal  in 
bronze  harks  back  to  Florentine  models  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
Other  ingenious  designs  are  the  Naiad,  ivory  carvings  by  W.  Everatt 
Gray  and  Eily  Roche,  and  E.  J.  Clack's  Transformation  of  Daphne. 


FIRE-DOG  :  DESIGN  FOR  IRON  CASTING  :  BY  ALFRED  STEVENS  (1817-75) 
EXHIBITION  OF  SCULPTURE   AT  THE  VICTORIA   &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 
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THE  SO-CALLED  'FRENCH  PRIMITIVE' 
AN  EXPOSURE  AND  A  RECANTATION 


EDITORIAL 


MORE  than  one  watchful  reader  having  cast  doubts  upon 
the  authenticity  of  the  panel  illustrated  in  colour,  page  99, 
in  the  December  Connoisseur,  and  assumed  to  be  a  French 
primitive  of  circa  1440,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  all  those  con- 
cerned it  behoved  us  to  look  further  into 
the  matter.  Subsequent  investigation  has 
proved  the  doubters  right. 

In  our  article  the  picture  was  tenta- 
tively ascribed  to  Jean  Miraillet  (1394- 
1457).  The  subject,  though  there  was 
something  irregular  in  the  blazon  of  the 
pennon  held  by  the  two  principal  figures, 
suggested  to  the  writer,  Mr.  C.  E.  G. 
Bunt,  an  incident  in  the  career  of  Charles 
VII,  which  if  not  strictly  true,  is  certainly 
legendary — 'Agnes  Sorel  before  the  be- 
sieged town  of  Rouen  exhorting  the  King 
to  throw  his  enemies  out  of  France.''  The 
chief  stumbling-block  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  French  paintings  of  this  early 
period  is  that  not  a  single  example  of  its 
type  exists  in  any  of  our  national  mu- 
seums with  which  it  may  be  compared, 
and  other  sources  were  inaccessible  in 
time  of  war.  Nor  were  there  any  analo- 
gous colour  reproductions  available. 

However,  the  panel  had  been  pur- 
chased by  the  then  owner  and  accepted 
in  good  faith  as  an  original  work,  al- 
though its  author  was  unspecified.  Later 
it  was  submitted  to  a  few  experts  and  no 
question  seems  to  have  been  raised  by 
any  one  of  them  as  to  its  genuineness.  A 
photograph  had  also  been  shown  to  a 
high  authority  in  Paris  and  the  picture 
seemingly  was  passed  without  demur.  It 
was  a  matter  for  closer  examination.  The 
panel  was  entrusted  to  Mi.  Bunt  to 
divine  the  author  and  to  unravel  the 
subject-matter,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  offer  was  made  of  publication  in 
The  Connoisseur. 

Holding  as  we  do  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  duties  to  expose  fraudu- 
lent works  of  art  on  every  occasion  which 
comes  to  oui  notice,  we  are  glad  to  be 
the  first  to  if  ike  public  a  refutation  in 
this  instance  and  to  admit  the  error 
which  unfortunately  first  saw  the  light 

in  our  own  pages.  Readers  are  thanked  for  their  co-operation. 

Every  w  ick  of  the  forger's  art  had  been  used  in  the  preparation  of 
this  fraud.  I  he  wooden  panel  (apparently  of  chestnut  wood  as  far  as 
we  can  remember),  bearing  every  mark  of  its  undoubted  age,  lent  its 
aid  plausibly  enough  to  the  deception  and  had  been  carefully  pre- 
pared; the  pigment  showed  its  minute  crackle  just  where  it  would  be 
expected,  and,  most  cunningly  of  all,  certain  details  of  the  armour 
appeared  to  have  been  repainted  at  some  more  recent  date. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence,  however,  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Martin  Soria,  of  Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  and  the  two 
reproductions  which  appear  on  the  opposite  page,  from  photographs 
kind  ■  lent  by  Dr.  Soria,  furnish  absolute  and  damning  proof  of  the 


THE  DISCREDITED  PANEL  MASKING  AS  A  FRENCH 
PRIMITIVE   :    MODERN  WORK   BY  A   SPANISH  FORGER 


forger's  hand  in  all  three  works.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for  the  follow- 
ing letter,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  print  it. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.J.,  February  12,  1^)46. 

.  '  Sir, — Readers  of  The  Connoisseur 

may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  paint- 
ing described  as  Charles  VII  and  Agnes 
Sorel  and  reproduced  in  full  color  in  the 
December  issue  (pp.  98  and  123)  is  not 
a  French  primitive  of  about  1440  but  the 
work  of  a  very  gifted  and  ingenious  crafts- 
man active  around  1900. 

A  great  many  items  in  precisely  the 
same  style  have  come  to  light  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  They  range 
from  single  paintings  in  tempera  on  panel 
to  small  triptychs  and  from  single  illu- 
minated sheets  to  entire  manuscripts 
containing  dozens  of  miniatures.  Miss 
Belle  da  Costa  Greene,  Director  of  the 
Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  33  East  36th 
Street,  New  York  16,  New  York,  has  a 
large  file  of  examples  by  this  craftsman, 
and  would  appreciate  any  information 
from  your  readers  about  further  items 
or  their  provenience.  Miss  Greene  first 
recognized  them  as  modern  work.  She 
called  their  maker  the  'Spanish  forger,' 
because  the  first  picture  that  came  to  her 
attention  had  been  attributed  to  a  painter 
active  in  Spain.  A  few  works  by  the 
'Spanish  forger'  were  bought  in  Spain, 
others  in  France  and  in  England.  Some 
are  Italian  in  style,  others  Spanish,  but 
most  are  based  on  fifteenth-century 
French  work.  We  are  therefore  still  ig- 
norant of  the  identity  and  the  centre  of 
activity  of  the  'Spanish  forger.' 

In  1940,  in  an  exhibition  entitled  'Art 
Genuine  or  Counterfeit?'  the  Fogg  Mu- 
seum of  Art,  Harvard  University,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  showed  four  ex- 
amples: (1)  a  Cavalcade  of  Knights,  in  the 
style  of  1450  but  adapted  from  a  manu- 
script illumination  of  the  early  Sixteenth 
Century,  attributed  to  Jean  Bourdichon 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  at  Paris: 
(2)  a  scene  of  Musicians,  in  the  same  style, 
and  (3,  4)  two  Manuscript  Initials  imitat- 
ing late  fifteenth-century  Italian  antiphonaria.  These  four  objects 
were  labelled  as  'counterfeits  by  the  Spanish  forger,'  and  were  exhib- 
ited as  anonymous  loans.  Other  works  by  the  same  hand  are  in 
many  public  and  private  collections  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Balti- 
more, Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  etc.  The  first  pic- 
ture ever  reproduced  was  the  Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady  of  Sixteen  (W.  R. 
Valentiner,  Catalogue  of  the  John  G.  Johnson  Collection,  1914,  III,  No. 
760,  plate  262,  attributed  to  the  Burgundian  School,  about  1450). 
This  picture  was  subsequently  proven  to  be  a  modern  forgery  by  very 
complete  laboratory  tests.  A  similar  painting  was  published  in  the 
Burlington  Magazine,  1920,  XXXVI,  page  157,  as  Isabeau  de  Baiiere, 
Reine  de  France,  and  attributed  to  the  Fourteenth  Century.  On  the 
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THE  SO-CALLED  TRENCH  l»R I M I  I  I VE  ' 


SCENE,  APPARENTLY  REPRESENTING  THE  BETROTHAL  OF  SAINT  URSULA  t  ALSO  BY  THE  'SPANISH  FORGER' 


In  the  third  panel,  the  former 
clearly  lias  entrapped  himself  by  itn  , 
naive  recourse  to  modern  sources  of 
inspiration.  The  Walter  Crane-like 
hero  of  Montsalvat  with  his  swan 
might  quite  easily  he  traced  to  its 
origin.  The  whole  of  the  foreground 
episode  in  this  picture  is  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  the  remainder  of  the 
composition  and  has  no  counterpart 
in  early  painting.  The  form  of  the 
knight's  shield  is  a  modern  conven- 
tion. It  would  seem  here  that  the 
artist  grew  a  little  tired  of  his  work, 
as  it  is  looser  in  technique  than  the 
remainder  of  the  composition,  and 
consequently  the  foreground  has  an 
empty  appearance  compared  with 
the  groups  in  the  background.  It 
almost  looks  as  if  this  episode  in  his 
composition  was  an  afterthought. 
More  interest  has  been  shown  and 
more  labour  expended  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  figures  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  panel  than  in  the  two  lower 
sections,  and  here  again  the  lack  of 
recession  is  evident,  with  the  result 
that  the  picture  is  not  evenly  dis- 
tributed in  a  single  plane,  but 
completely  over-balanced. 


cover  of  the  Art  News,  December  14th,  1929,  there  appeared  a  Betrothal 
of  St.  Ursula,  attributed  to  Jorge  Ingles,  an  English  painter  working  in 
Spain  about  1440— .50.  This  is  the  picture  that  sent  off  Miss  Greene  on 
her  search. 

I  am  fortunately  able  to  supply  photographs  of  two  more  of  these 
imaginative  inventions  which  were  found  abandoned  during  the  Civil 
War  in  Spain.  One  scene  seems  to  be  another  version  of  the  Betrothal 
of  St.  Ursula.  The  other  panel  is  an  ambitious  undertaking  in  which  the 
artist  has  telescoped  three  scenes:  (1)  a  Queen,  with  a  falcon,  at  a  prie- 
dieu  (evidently  adapted  from  an  Annunciation),  (2)  a  royal  Wedding 
(after  a  Marriage  of  the  Virgin  to  St.  Joseph),  and  (3)  Lohengrin  with 
his  faithful  swan  appearing  to  Elsa,  a  subject  particularly  popular  around 
1900,  when  it  was  painted  by  Walter  Crane  and  other  contemporaries 
of  the  "Spanish  forger.'  This  scene  is  depicted  with  such  amusing  fresh- 
ness that  you  might  wish  to  reproduce  it,  with  this  letter. 

Typical  of  the  work  of  the  'Spanish  forger'  are  the  lack  of  depth  and 
recession  in  space  and  the  corresponding  decorative  flatness  of  the  de- 
sign, the  drawing  of  hands  and  feet,  the  features  (particularly  nose, 
eyes  and  mouth),  the  form  and  shape  of  the  trees,  and  the  castle  in  the 
background.  These  Morellian  traits  recur  no  matter  which  style  is 
imitated  in  any  particular  instance. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Martin  S.  Soria, 

Princeton  University. 

Nothing  more,  it  would  seem,  could  be  needed  of  proof  of  this  forgery 
than  the  evidence  offered  above.  The  impartial  reader,  however,  will 
observe  from  an  examination  of  the  photographs  that  by  far  the  most 
plausible  of  the  three  panels  is  the  subject  reproduced  by  us  in  colour  in 
the  December  issue.  The  second  panel  has  proved  a  little  too  ambitious 
for  the  forger,  and  the  third  gives  him  away  altogether.  The  'hand- 
writing' nevertheless  is  the  same  in  all  three.  One  may  notice  the  close 
resemblance  of  the  principal  figures  (the  central  group)  in  the  first  two. 
The  poses  are  almost  identical  except  that  in  the  second  picture  the 
right  hands  are  clasped.  In  the  second  panel  the  mannerisms,  e.g.  of  the 
draperies  and  the  'pointing'  of  the  armour,  are  moie  pronounced,  and 
no  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  least  recession  in  the  background, 
as  in  the  first  panel.  The  trees,  rocks,  etc.,  show  precisely  that  lack  of 
depth  in  space  remarked  by  Dr.  Soria. 


LOHENGRIN  AND  HIS  FAITHFUL  SWAN,  TOGETHER  WITH  OTHER  SUB- 
JECTS ADAPTED  FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES,  CLEARLY  BY  THE  SAME  HAND 
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NEW    BOOKS  REVIEWED 


GEORGIAN  LONDON 
By  John  Summerson 
Illustrated 
(London:  Pleiades  Books  Ltd.  2 is.  net) 

IF  any  Londoner  wishes  to  discern  order  in  this  vast  agglomera- 
tion of  brick  and  stone  amid  which  he  dwells,  let  him  read  Mr. 
Summerson's  book.  A  better  breviary  on  the  subject  could  not 
be  found.  Its  story  is  pieced  together  with  remarkable  skill  and  its 
interest  never  flags.  Just  as  the  whole  London  scene  develops  and 
coheres  as  great  estate  joins  to  great  estate  at  the  hands  of  ambitious 
and  speculating  builders  and  the  sum  of  its  parts  is  revealed,  so 
Mr.  Summerson's  tale  unfolds  itself  till  the  complete  picture  stands 
clear.  And  what  a  panorama  we  behold  ! 

Post-Fire  architecture,  except  for  the  brief  interlude  of  the  Wil- 
liamite  and  Queen  Anne  episode,  was  founded  mainly  on  the  solid 
rock  of  Palladianism.  implanted  here  by  Inigo  Jones  as  far  back  as 
1 6 1 5.  It  seems  rather  odd  that  the  Italian  taste,  'a  luxury  import,' 
as  the  author  says,  should  have  found  acceptance  at  the  'not  very 
polished  Court  of  James  I.'  But  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  Italian 
scene  had  done  its  work  and  Inigo's  knowledge  of  stage  decor  was 
unimpeachable.  Witness  alone,  his  design  for  the  Palace  at  Whitehall 
which,  as  Mr.  Summerson  rightly  says,  is  an  extension  of  his  theatre 
work.  In  spite  of  the  spasmodic  interval  of  Baroque  or  semi-Baroque, 
under  the  influence  of  the  titan  Wren  and  of  the  successive  onslaughts 
of  Greek  and  Gothic,  the  Palladian  rock  stood  firm  until  past  the 
middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  seems  stranger  still  when  we 
consider  how  completely  this  alien  style  captured  the  preferences  of 
the  British  builders,  and  so  enabled  one  classical  formula  or 
another  to  dominate  the  taste  of  two  centuries. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  our  author  deals  with,  the  inde- 
pendent artist-architect  hardly  existed.  Building  enterprises  and 
land  developments  were  in  the  hands  of  speculating  business  men 
who,  we  are  told,  might  be  anything  from  'lords  to  labourers'  with 
capital  enough  and  a  rough-and-ready  capacity  for  design.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  many  instances  they  did 
that  work  with  considerable  credit. 

With  the  arrival  of  Chambers  and  Adam  began  the  reign  of  more 
exact  scholarship,  and  the  profession  of  artist-architect  became  fairly 
established.  Both  these  men  had  studied  extensively  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean areas  and  Chambers  had  actually  travelled  as  far  as  Canton. 
From  that  time,  encouraged  by  their  aristocratic  patrons,  by  the  hope 
of  preferment,  and  goaded  by  the  never-failing  spur  of  emulation, 
every  architect  worthy  of  the  name  underwent  a  classical  training. 
Many  of  them  indeed  became  highly  accomplished  scholars  in  their 
calling.  Learned  books  on  architecture  literally  poured  from  their 
pens,  and  in  turn  reacted  on  the  associated  crafts — the  decorators, 
moulders,  furniture  makers,  woodworkers  and  ironworkers  creating 
pattern  bocks  almost  endlessly.  Chambers  and  Robert  Adam,  as 
rival  arbiter^  Mr.  Summerson  tells  us,  'presided  over  London  archi- 
tecture for  thirty  years.'  Soane,  Dance,  Wyatt,  Smirke,  and  a  string 
of  memorable  names  followed. 

So  much  good  material  is  packed  in  this  book  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  even  a  summary  of  its  riches.  It  is  full  of  recondite  information 
and  full  of  true  and  very  human  stories  of  the  masterful  personalities 
of  that  great  building  age.  At  one  end  of  the  scene  is  Barbon,  a  pro- 
digious builder,  initiator  of  Fire  Insurance  and  economist,  a  mass- 
producer  of  fitments  whose  twisted  balusters  are  cherished  even  in 
these  days.  Among  the  foremost  builders  were  the  great  Lord  Bur- 
lington, the  redoubtable  Burton  and  the  creditable  Cubitt.  But  the 
outstanding  personality  of  all,  probably,  is  John  Nash,  whose  strange 
and  meteoric  career  under  the  patronage  of  the  Regent  seems  almost 
fabulous.  Many  Londoners  would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
they  owe  to  George  IV's  extravagant  tastes  and  love  of  grandiloquent 
building  schemes. 


Chapters  are  given  to  the  greater  Bridges,  the  principal  Chin,  hes, 
Club  Houses,  Streets  and  Squares  and  other  Public  Works,  and  the 
excellent  illustrations  keep  step  with  the  text  in  convenient  sequence. 
Appendix  I  is  a  most  useful  list  of  existing  Georgian  buildings  in  the 
City  and  County  of  London,  the  author's  personal  selection  from  a 
much  larger  number,  still  happily  preserved.  If  the  reader  spreads 
a  large-scale  map  of  London  before  him  whilst  reading  Mr.  Summer- 
son's  enlightening  chapters,  his  interest  and  enjoyment  will  be 
vastly  increased. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  BRONZE  CROSS 
By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
With  162  Portraits  in  photogravure  and  46  other  illustrations 
(London:  P.  R.  Gawthorn,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THE  V.C.  exalts  all  its  recipients  to  a  common  level.  But  that  level 
is  at  the  very  summit  of  human  courage.  Needless  to  say,  tlx'  Vic- 
toria Cross  is  the  'Supreme  Award  for  Valour.'  It  was  founded  by 
Queen  Victoria,  under  Royal  Warrant  dated  January  29th,  1856,  the 
pith  of  which  is  that  it  'shall  only  be  awarded  for  most  conspicuous 
bravery  or  some  daring  or  pre-eminent  act  of  valour  or  self-sacrifice 
or  extreme  devotion  to  duty  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.' 

As  Mr.  Gordon  Roe,  who  has  written  the  historical  text  for  The 
Bronze  Cross  and  compiled  this  dazzling  roll  of  honour,  says,  'It  is  em- 
barrassing to  select  specific  acts  of  valour  at  the  expense  of  others 
equally  glorious,'  so  that  he  has  given  full  accounts  only  of  those 
which  for  some  spectacular  reason  or  particular  'colour'  make  them 
typical  of  the  rest  and  lend  themselves  most  readily  to  the  writer's  pen. 
His  tale,  nevertheless,  is  as  complete  as  care  can  make  ii  and  indeed 
is  helped  by  the  admirable  terseness  with  which  it  is  told.  All  the 
documentary  sources  have  been  ransacked  and  the  arrangement  is. 
as  it  should  be,  chronological. 

After  the  opening  section,  which  ends  with  accounts  of  episodes  of 
the  last  two  Great  Wars,  comes  a  fine  series  of  portraits,  by  camera  and 
artist,  of  the  heroes  decorated  with  the  Victoria  Cross  between  1940 
and  1945,  and  brief  recitals  of  the  deeds  which  won  them  immortal 
glory.  There  are  a  hundred  and  seventy-one  of  these  of  all  ranks  and 
ratings,  and  of  all  races,  who  played  their  part  so  gallantly  in  the 
recent  war.  They  have  the  right  look  of  heroes,  these  men  with  cheery, 
resolute  faces,  men  who  would  stick  at  nothing.  It  is  a  book  of  smiles, 
not  of  grim  visages,  as  might  be  expected,  and  a  book  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  even-  boy  in  the  British  Empire. — A.  C. 

STANLEY  SPENCER 
By  Elizabeth  Rothensteih 
Paintings  and  Drawings  in  Colour  and  Monochrome 
^Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  Oxford  and  London.  20s.  net) 

IN  the  short  critical  essay  which  introduces  Mr.  Stanley  Spencer's 
pictures,  Mrs.  Rothenstein  gives,  we  feel,  a  fairly  balanced  estimate 
of  this  much  discussed  and  disturbingly  contradictory  painter.  A  pro- 
duct of  our  troubled  age,  he  is  something  of  a  stormy  petrel  himself, 
but  far  from  singular  in  that  respect.  It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising 
that  so  many  of  our  most  gifted  painters  and  writers  suffer  from  the 
widespread  malaise  of  their  period.  All  is  not  well  with  the  world,  and 
it  must  be  difficult  indeed  for  these  volatile  souls  to  preserve  a  mental 
and  moral  equilibrium  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  upheaval.  The 
general  picture  is  one  of  instability,  of  which  the  foreground  is  in  con- 
fusion and  the  distance  utterly  dark.  And  there  are  now  no  fixed 
values.  It  is  a  period  of  incessant  speeding-up  in  which,  paradoxically 
enough,  the  one  thing  constant  is  change.  Whither  are  we  hurtling? 

Stanley  Spencer's  early  days  were  unclouded  by  doubts.  Brought  up 
in  the  religious  atmosphere  of  the  settled  Victorian  days,  he  accepted 
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with  unquestioning  faith  the  tenets  instilled  into  him  by  a 
patriarchal  father  of  eleven  children  who  was  also  organist  of 
Cookham  Church.  The  dual  influence  of  religion  and  church 
music  accounted  for  the  direction  of  his  art  during  his  most 
impressionable  years.  His  early  work  is  tinctured  with  homely 
piety,  of  a  conventional  nature  it  is  true,  but  of  obvious 
sincerity,  and  this  spiritual  attitude  seems  to  have  continued  up 
till  the  Great  War  of  1914-1918,  culminating  in  his  important 
murals  at  Burghclere  which,  not  merely  incidentally,  express 
his  own  mental  and  spiritual  experiences  at  the  time. 

Better  known  to  Londoners,  of  course,  is  his  hotly  disputed 
Resurrection  at  the  Tate  Gallery.  This  picture  marks  a  point  of 
departure  in  the  artist's  beliefs,  as  though  a  struggle  with  his 
earlier  convictions  were  taking  place,  and  his  former  calmness 
of  spirit  were  leaving  him.  The  whole  picture  is  an  allegory  of 
flight,  from  one  state  to  another.  'In  the  upper  left-hand 
corner,'  we  quote  from  Mrs.  Rothenstein,  'the  painting  of  the 
river  is  the  link  between  the  serene,  heaven-lit  vision  of  his  early 
youth  and  the  intelligent,  imaginative,  but  essentially  non- 
religious,  non-intuitive  work  of  his  later  periods.'  And  signifi- 
cantly enough  she  adds  'It  is  a  river  such  as  the  Styx.'  As 
though  the  iron  had  entered  his  soul,  he  passed  from  one 
spiritual  life  to  another. 

One  wishes  neither  to  criticize  nor  to  defend  his  later  ex- 
cursions into  the  welter  of  distortion  indulged  in  by  so  many 
painters  of  to-day.  They  speak  for  themselves,  revealing  the 
struggles  of  a  mind  not  free  from  misgiving,  perhaps  not  certain 
of  itself,  but  if  we  accept  them  as  sincere,  they  must  be  re- 
spected. They  are  certainly  not  normal  and  this  necessarily 
implies  some  lack  of  complete  health  of  mind,  of  some  unifying 
control  (their  want  of  focusing  points  supports  this  impression) , 
though  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  the  artist  obeys  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience.  We  think  that  Mrs.  Rothenstein  has  realized 
this,  since  she  says,  'Faith  has  been  destroyed  and  the  powerful 
forces  of  his  creativeness,  denied  their  normal  channel,  have 
twisted  themselves  into  cuiious  and  what  to  some  might  seem 
distasteful  growths.  The  religious  instinct  denied  its  outlet  can 
become  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  destructive  powers  in 
the  whole  of  life.'  Perhaps  this  outlet  may  be  discerned  in  the 
artist's  charming,  if  somewhat  map-like,  landscapes  and 
beautiful  flower-pieces,  a  form  of  worship  in  itself. 

This  handsomely  produced  book  contains  ninety-five  plates 
of  Spencer's  principal  works,  many  of  them  repeated  in  detail.— 
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FAR  EAST 
By  Cecil  Beaton 
Illustrated 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford  Ltd.  15s.  net) 

DESPATCHED  to  India  and  China  in  the  war  years,  Cecil 
Beaton's  mission  was  to  take  photographs  for  the  Ministry  of 
Information.  A  better  choice  could  hardly  have  been  made.  He  has 
the  observant  eye  of  the  artist,  with  a  natural  gift  of  selection  assidu- 
ously cultivated.  Concentrating  on  the  essentials,  he  has  produced 
a  series  of  pictures  of  the  Far  East  of  quite  unusual  freshness  and 
charm.  Distinction  is  perhaps  the  word;  often  quite  commonplace 
things  that  ordinary  beings  pass  by  as  not  worthy  of  notice, 
are,  in  fact,  extremely  significant  and,  more  often  than  not, 
make  the  best  pictures.  To  these  opportunities  Beaton's  eye  is  ex- 
tremely alert,  and  his  pictures  may  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves — 
and  for  the  Ministry. 

His  writing  was  his  own  private  affair.  In  this,  his  powers  of  ob- 
servation are  equally  evident.  You  cannot  be  always  'photographing' ; 
it  requires  apparatus,  suitable  lighting  and  preparation,  but  you  can 
write  anywhere — even  in  the  dark  when  you  are  used  to  it,  and  with 
heightened  visual  recollection.  Beaton's  writing  has  a  vividly  pictur- 
esque quality  as  of  scenes  strongly  impressed  on  the  memory.  His  lively 
descriptions  conjure  up  the  very  colour  and  smell  of  the  East,  its 
strangeness  and  its  glamour.  With  such  a  mind,  the  commonplace 
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takes  on  a  new  importance,  the  everyday  incident  assumes  a  singular- 
ity unsuspected,  the  ordinary  transcends  itself.  It  is  the  province  of  art 
to  reveal  undreamt-of  beauty,  to  show  the  unseen  face  of  nature,  but 
Mr.  Beaton  shades  his  picture  by  making  us  aware  of  the  seamy  sides 
also.  And  in  war-time  these  take  on  a  new  darkness  and  horror. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  journey  he  experienced  a  thrill.  His  plane 
caught  fire  and  crashed  on  the  very  verge  of  the  sea.  After  this  brief 
overture  we  find  ourselves  transported  as  by  magic  to  Old  and  New 
Delhi,  where  the  colour,  odours,  and  wonder  begin,  wild  creatures  ani- 
mate the  scene,  and  everything  cries  aloud  for  the  artist's  brush.  Here 
the  author's  style  leaves  the  sedate,  elderly  reader  a  little  breathless  as 
the  imagination  tries  to  follow.  His  vignettes  flash  by  as  if  presented 
on  the  cinema  screen.  Indians  at  the  feast  of  Muhurram  are  succeeded 
by  native  boys  making  precision  instruments  for  war  needs,  optical 
instruments,  radio  transmitters,  etc.,  and  engaging  in  other  delicate 
operations,  without  the  least  concern  for  their  purposes,  but  with 
scrupulous  efficiency.  Among  other  adventures,  the  author  experi- 
enced Dengue  fever,  was  once  intoxicated  with  Bhang,  and  shared  a 
bedroom  with  a  sacred  cow.  A  chapter,  headed  'Charivaria,'  pictures 
with  humour  a  typical  ceremonial  dinner  at  a  Government  House. 

Next  we  find  the  author  in  the  fighting  on  the  Arakan  front,  with  the 
'army  of  sheer  endurance'  apparently  neglected  and  forgotten,  fight- 
ing, as  well  as  the  Jap,  a  host  of  unseen  enemies  and  an  appa'  .ng  cli- 
mate. His  greatest  disappointment  was  the  loss  of  about  250  irecious 
undev  eloped  films,  which  he  had  sent  back  to  be  processed  .n  Delhi. 
We  hope  he  will  eventually  recover  these. 

His  reflections  on  China  are  equally  varied  and  to  the  point.  With 
the  Chinese  he  shows  much  insight  and  sympathy,  especially  when 
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writing  on  the  war  areas.  We  get  realistic  descriptions  of  Chinese  food, 
which  we  can  almost  taste,  whether  we  will  or  no;  a  visit  to  a  Chinese 
Theatre,  interviews  with  Generals,  among  them  that  paladin  Carton 
de  Wiart,  and  some  striking  pictures  of  the  Chinese  landscape  both 
verbal  and  visual.  This  Chinese  experience,  says  the  author,  has  been 
overwhelming,  affecting  both  his  physical  and  mental  outlook,  so  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  normal  conditions  on  his 
arrival  in  New  York.  It  is  all  like  a  dream. — E.  C. 


INDIAN  ALBUM  :  CHINESE  ALBUM 
Photographs  by  Cecil  Beaton  (with  introductions) 
(London:  B.  T.  Batsford:  each  12s.  6d.  net) 

THESE  two  books,  prefaced  by  the  author,  and  supplementary  to 
Far  East,  contain  each  about  a  hundred  large-size  photographs 
from  the  immense  number  taken  by  Cecil  Beaton  on  his  official  tour. 
One  can  commend  their  technical  and  artistic  perfection  without  res- 
ervation, but  as  documents  of  the  public  and  private  lives  of  the 
peoples  concerned  they  are  of  even  greater  importance.  These  folk 
are  depicted  by  the  camera  at  their  accustomed  and  unaccustomed 
avocations,  many  of  which  have  been  thrust  upon  them  by  new  con- 
ditions of  life  and  the  urgency  of  the  war's  needs.  They  are  shown  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  at  play  and  at  work,  celebrating,  training  for 
battle  and  studying  in  schools — in  the  whole  drama  of  Eastern  life — 
and  the  essential  difference  of  the  East  is  made  all  the  clearer.  One  is 
particularly  impressed  by  the  grave  beauty  of  the  Indian  women  with 
their  resigned  looks  and  graceful  carriage.  All  three  books  are  got  up 
with  Messrs.  Batsford's  usual  attractiveness. — E.  C. 

FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  CHINA 
By  Harold  B.  Rattenbury 

With  Photographs  by  Cecil  Beaton  and  Fifteen  Pictorial  Charts  in 
Colour  by  the  Isotype  Institute 
(London:  George  G.  Harrap  &  Co.,  Ltd.  10s.  6d.  net) 

THERE  is  a  copious  stream  of  books  about  China  just  now,  and 
this  is  the  Reverend  Harold  Rattenbury's  third  within  the  last 
few  years.  A  deal  of  misunderstanding  still  exists  so  that  the  hack- 
neyed quotation  from  Kipling  which  prefaces  the  book  still  holds 
good.  Therefore  the  more  we  get  to  know  her  the  better.  Mr.  Ratten- 
bury's intention,  he  tells  us,  is  to  give  'a  threefold  picture  of  the 
similarities  and  contrasts  between  China  and  the  West.'  The  picture 
is  composed  of  'the  photographs,  the  charts  and  finally  the  text.' 
Modestly  he  places  them  in  this  order.  The  photographs  are  as  ex- 
cellent as  we  expect  from  Mr.  Beaton  and  the  charts  are  helpful. 
But  here  it  is  the  text  which  really  matters.  It  is  the  author's  desire 
to  show  that  the  differences  which  divide  the  East  and  West,  and 
which  are  only  too  obvious,  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
human  resemblances,  by  similar  hopes  and  aspirations,  by  love  of 
home  and  of  native  land,  by  the  process  of  continuing  historical 
development,  and  by  like  independence  and  racial  pride.  These  when 
fully  recognized  should  bring  about  mutual  reverence,  mutual  esteem 
and  mutual  help.  The  differences,  he  is  convinced,  are  only  skin  deep. 

There  can  be  few  writers  in  so  good  a  position  to  enlighten  the 
reader  on  the  (  ontrasts  and  similarities  of  the  two  races,  or  better  able 
to  bridge  them  Mr.  Rattenbury  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  de- 
voted life  in  China.  He  arrived  there  first  in  1902  as  a  Methodist 
missionary,  became  headmaster  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  school,  went 
through  the  first  revolution  in  191 1  when  China  broke  from  the 
Manchu  rule,  was  present  during  the  Nationalist  Rising  of  1926-30, 
has  visited  most  of  the  country's  principal  cities  and  witnessed  the 
horrors  of  the  Japanese  invasion.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Far  East 
Committee  of  the  Conference  of  British  Missionary  Societies. 

Though  the  task  he  has  set  himself  within  the  limits  of  135  pages  is 
a  colossal  one,  Mr.  Rattenbury  is  not  dismayed.  He  has  astonishing 
powers  of  compression,  and  writes  with  that  clearness  and  decision 
which  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  can  give.  As  an  ex- 
ample, a  few  paragraphs  tell  us  all  the  salient  facts  about  the  empire 


of  Genghis  and  Kublai  Khan,  a  period  when  the  Tartar  ruled  from 
the  Pacific  to  Poland  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  the  real  importance  of 
the  book  is  that  the  pith  and  marrow  of  such  vital  and  varied  subjects 
as  the  age-old  civilization  of  China,  her  religions,  culture,  invasions 
and  expansions,  ideals,  governments,  revolutions,  literature  and 
people  are  contained  in  chapters  of  commendable  brevity  so  easily 
grasped  by  the  reader  that  most  of  our  misunderstandings  seem  to 
vanish  like  magic.  The  ordinary  Englishman  will  learn  a  great  many 
things  about  China  that  he  did  not  know.  Elderly  people  will  remem- 
ber that  when  Sun  Yat-sen  was  in  England,  except  to  a  very  few  dis- 
cerning souls,  he  was  considered  just  a  revolutionary-minded  bore. 
He  is  seen  here  as  the  founder  of  a  nation-wide  democratic  ideal, 
which  has  come  to  fruition  as  Chinese  Nationalism.  Due  acknowledg- 
ment also  is  given  to  General  Chiang  Kai-Shek  (the  brother-in-law 
of  the  great  leader  himself). 

Change  has  at  length  come  to  China,  and  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  she  is  faced  with  the  new  problems  of  religion  which 
universal  scepticism  has  brought  in  its  train. 

One  praiseworthy  characteristic  of  Chinese  life  is  the  reverence  paid 
to  learning.  In  China,  the  scholar  tops  all  other  grades  in  the  social 
scale  and  such  has  been  the  case  since  the  days  of  Confucius.  This  is 
greatly  to  her  honour. 

Time  has  wrought  vast  changes,  and  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rattcnbmy  . 
'All  the  nations  of  the  world  are  in  one  house  at  last.'  China,  age-old 
in  her  isolation,  is  to-day  a  member  of  the  universal  fraternity.  Fifty 
years  of  Europe  have  transformed  Cathay. 

Unless  Mr.  Rattenbury's  lessons  are  taken  to  heart  the  world  faces 
the  final  catastrophe. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  SOCIETY'S  CLUB 
TWENTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  TOLUME,  1945 

Edited  by  Adrian  Bury 

(London:  26  Conduit  Street,  W.  1) 

EDITOR-EMERITUS  Randall  Davies  having  retired  after  twenty- 
one  years'  conductorship  of  this  Annual  Record  of  the  Water- 
colourist's  Art,  being  all  but  one  year  of  its  life,  Editor  Adrian  Bury 
reigns  in  his  stead.  A  short  introduction  by  Mr.  W.  Russell  Flint,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  couched  in  graceful  terms,  serves  as  a  vale- 
dictory tribute  to  the  departing  editor  and  a  welcome  to  the  new. 
The  new  editor  then  breaks  ground  with  an  essay  on  the  treatment 
of  Some  Mountains  in  Water  Colour,  written  with  discrimination  and 
scholarly  sensitiveness  and  illustrated  with  thirteen  selected  examples 
by  old  and  living  masters,  one  of  the  latter  being  the  frontispiece  in 
colour.  A  sympathetic  study  'ad  vivum'  of  the  late  Sir  George 
Clausen,  R.A.,  who  lived  to  be  a  nonagenarian,  by  Mr.  F.  Gordon 
Roe,  follows,  with  reproductions  in  colour  and  black-and-white  from 
his  innumerable  water-colour  sketches  and  a  list  of  the  works  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  Old  Society  from  1889  till  1945.  Mr.  Martin  Hardic 
has  written  a  lively  account  of  Joseph  Crawhall  and  his  art,  with 
little-known  anecdotes  of  that  wayward  and  taciturn  genius.  A  por- 
trait of  the  artist  by  Hartrick,  and  nine  of  his  wonderful  animal  sub- 
jects are  included.  The  Society's  First  Exhibition  in  1805  is  described 
in  retrospect  with  a  reprint  of  its  list  of  members  and  catalogue,  and 
between  this  is  sandwiched  a  note  by  Professor  Randolph  Schwabe 
In  Praise  of  Water  Colour,  a  custom  honoured  in  the  observance,  it  would 
seem,  by  a  member  each  year.  The  book  is  a  handsome  large  quarto, 
beautifully  printed  by  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  is  issued  only  to 
members  of  the  Royal  Water-Colour  Society's  Club. — A.  C. 

THE  LAUREL  AND  THE  THORN 
A  Study  of  G.  F.  Watts 
By  Ronald  Chapman 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  18s.  net) 

THE  main  theme  of  Mr.  Ronald  Chapman's  biography  of  Watts 
centres  on  the  women  who  took  control  of  and  'mothered  him,' 
so  to  speak,  through  the  whole  of  his  working  life.  Tnough  the  facts 
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are  well  known,  this  aspect  of  the  great  Victorian  painter  is  presented 
in  a  much  more  vivid  light  and  in  fuller  detail  than  heretofore  and 

|  emphasizes  his  dependence  on  his  rather  possessive  lady  friends. 
It  also  provokes  thought  upon  a  particular  side  of  woman's  nature. 
While  undoubtedly  moved  by  genuine  solicitude  for  their  idolized, 
but  often  sickly  lion,  we  see  them  jealously  competing  among  one 
another  for  his  exclusive  ownership.  Certainly  Watts  required  this 
nursing — 'cosseting'  the  author  calls  it — looked  to  it  and  leaned  on  it 
more  and  more.  In  1896,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  he  complained 

|  to  the  present  reviewer  that  he  had  suffered  ill-health  all  his  life 
and  that  it  had  been  a  severe  hindrance  to  his  work.  The  more 
honour  to  him  that  his  genius  and  his  will-power  so  magnificently 
triumphed.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Limnerslease,  I  saw  Watts 
at  work,  in  spite  of  his  frail  physique  moving  vast  canvases  with  the 
agility  of  a  scene-shifter,  mulling  his  paint  (which  he  kept  in  gallipots 
of  water)  on  a  slab  and  applying  it  with  astonishing  vigour.  T  work 
more  like  a  sculptor  than  a  painter,'  he  said,  as  he  modelled  the 
muscles  on  a  limb  of  heroic  size. 

This  dependence  of  an  artist  on  women  was  no  new  or  unusual 
thing.  Some  of  the  mightiest  have  looked  to  them  for  inspiration  and 
support — Michelangelo,  Rembrandt,  Turner,  Blake — the  list  is  too 
long  to  recapitulate.  In  one  of  Swinburne's  essays,  The  Women  of 
Shakespeare,  he  tells  us  that  if  Othello,  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Caesar  (and 
others)  had  only  depended  more  on  their  women,  tragedy  would  have 
been  averted.  That  would  have  been  well  for  them,  of  course,  but  not 
so  good  for  the  plays.  In  the  sphere  of  art  production,  where  dis- 
appointment and  discouragement  are  rife,  the  sympathy  of  women 
is  all-consoling. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  the  real  celibate,  in  whom  the  sexual  element 
does  not  rage,  who  can  be  truly  happy  to  be  governed  by  women. 
At  all  events,  Watts  in  his  ultimate  married  life  was  supremelv 
content  and  spiritually  h^py. 

Petticoat  authority  in  Watts'  case  began  in  1843  while  he  was 
winning  his  spurs  in  Italy.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  propitious 
to  the  young  painter  than  his  introduction  to  Lady  Holland,  wife  of 
the  British  Minister  in  Florence.  Here  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
all  his  future  triumphs,  and  while  in  this  lady's  charge  he  made  all 
the  social  contacts  necessary  to  secure  his  worldly  success.  His  next 
patroness  was  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  and  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have 
had  some  aspirations  towards  an  alliance  with  one  of  her  daughters. 
Mr.  Chapman  has  noted  'tha:  he  was  not  missing  any  opportunities 
for  furthering  his  success  in  the  world.'  For  all  that  he  retained  his 
artistic  integrity,  and  none  of  these  ladies  had  been  able  to  control 
his  artistic  activities  in  the  way  they  wished. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  the  artist's  life  was  dominated  by 
Mrs.  Prinsep,  wife  of  a  highly  placed  India  Civil  Servant,  who 
installed  him  at  Little  Holland  House,  Kensington.  These  years 
were,  probably,  the  most  prolific  of  his  life  and  saw  the  production 
of  many  of  his  finest  pictures.  It  was  at  Little  Holland  House  that  he 
met  Ellen  Terry,  with  whom  his  marriage  was  arranged,  in  spite  of 
the  great  discrepancy  in  their  ages,  by  Mrs.  Prinsep  and  her  friends, 
solely  because  'on  the  surface  the  scheme  seemed  pretty  good.' 
Without  fault  on  either  side  the  scheme,  however,  went  wrong,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  schemers  repented.  A  separation  left  Mrs. 
Prinsep  in  complete  control  of  the  artist  until  the  break-up  of  Little 
Holland  House  in  1875. 

Watts'  next  confidante  and  'ministering  angel'  was  Mrs.  Russell 
Barrington,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  pretty  masterful  person,  but 
it  is  clear  that  the  artist,  absorbed  in  his  high  purposes,  made  some- 
what exacting  demands  on  her  attentions  in  return.  He  wrote, 
'Anyone  who  does  help  me  must  go  profoundly  into  the  matter  and  if 
real  study  has  any  charm  for  you,  why,  perhaps  you  might  be  willing 
to  undergo  some  stiff  and  stern  application — but  I  can  tell  you — it 
would  be  no  child's  play!'  Nor  was  it. 

When  Mary  Fraser  Tytler,  who  was  ultimately  to  become  Mrs. 
Watts,  arrived  on  the  scene,  there  was  a  clash  of  pers<  inalities.  The 
influence  of  Mrs.  Barrington  began  to  wane.  The  story  of  the 
courtship  and  marriage  of  the  painter  and  Miss  Fraser  Tytler  is  told  in 
a  series  of  rather  moving  letters  which  passed  between  the  two.  It  was 
a  'marriage  of  true  minds,'  and  in  this  sense  was  an  ideally  happy  one. 


MISCHIEF  :  PAINTING  BY  G.  F.  W  ATTS,  R.A.  :  SLIGHTLY  REDUCED  FROM 
THE  LAV  REE  AND  THE  THORN  :  BY  RONALD  CHAPMAN  :  FABER  &  FABER 

In  a  diagnosis  of  his  subject  from  the  modern  angle,  Mr.  Chapman 
has  given  us  an  extremely  interesting  study.  The  great  Victorians  are 
often  treated  in  a  somewhat  condescending  fashion,  but  the  author 
is  fully  appreciative  of  Watts'  powers,  except  in  one  instance.  'Poor 
Watts  was  very  far  from  being  a  man  of  "bottom".'  Now,  my 
dictionary  gives  the  definition  of 'bottom'  as  'staying  power:  endur- 
ance: stamina:  grit:'  and  Watts  had  these  in  abundance.  Witness 
his  work,  his  tireless  industry:  and  think  of  his  ill-health. — H.  G.  F. 

SOME  VICTORIAN  DRAUGHTSMEN 

Sixty-four  Drawings 
By  Hesketh  Hubbard,  R.B.A.,  R.O.I.,  F.S.A. 
(Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press.  15s.  net) 

THE  sixty-four  drawings  by  British  artists  of  the  Victorian  (and 
pre-Victorian)  period  are  a  selection  from  those  assembled  by 
Mr.  Hesketh  Hubbard  for  an  exhibition  in  1943  to  celebrate  the  two 
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hundredth  showing  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which  he 
is  Vice-President.  It  was  a  period  when  artists  took  their  drawing 
seriously,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  painting.  Many  at  that  time 
served  a  fairly  long  apprenticeship  as  draughtsmen  for  books  and 
periodicals,  and  indeed  depended  upon  them  largely  for  a  livelihood. 
New  processes  of  reproduction  to  aid  them  were  in  course  of  develop- 
ment. The  invention  of  photography  also  had  its  influence,  putting 
draughtsmen  on  their  mettle,  but  this  had  its  disadvantages.  Says 
Mr.  Hubbard,  'As  technical  methods  widened  and  multiplied,  the 
mentality  of  the  artist  narrowed  and  sickened.  Draughtsmanship 
became  emasculated,  the  use  of  stipple  robbed  the  drawing  of  breadth 
and  simplicity.'  It  is  surprising,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Hubbard's  choice  of 
drawings  reveals,  that  so  many  varied  and  personal  styles  emerged. 
It  is  precisely  these  qualities  which  give  drawings  their  particular 
interest.  They  can  be  well  studied  in  this  book,  since  the  drawings  are 
admirably  reproduced  and  all  are  of  full-page  size.  Mr.  Hubbard's 
remarks  are  to  the  point  and  as  highly  instructive  as  one  would  expect 
from  such  an  accomplished  practitioner  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
historical  side  of  his  subject.  His  experience  in  the  uses  of  materials 
is  quite  exceptional.  On  any  given  drawing  he  can  pronounce  judg- 
ment as  to  what  paper  and  what  medium  have  been  used. 

One  misses  the  mention  of  one  or  two  names  which  dominated  the 
'black  and  white'  field  in  late  Victorian  days — such  names  as  William 
Small,  Hatherell  and  Frank  Craig,  and  when  Mr.  Hubbard  says 
'Beside  Birket  Foster,  there  is  no  other  landscapist  we  need  consider 
except  George  Vicat  Cole,'  where,  we  ask,  are  Thomas  Collier  and 
Henry  Hine  ?  And  from  among  those  inspired  by  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Gothic  Revival,  the  names  of 
Wm.  Burges,  Gandy  and  George  Shepherd  ?  Also  from  those  cited  as 
animal  draughtsmen,  William  Huggins  is  an  important  omission. 
Several  names  are  misspelt,  doubtless  through  insufficient  care  in 
proof-reading. — X. 

PAINTING  AND  PAINTERS 
How  to  look  at  a  Picture.  From  Giotto  to  Chagall 
By  Lionello  Venturi 
53  Plates 

(London  and  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  21s.  net) 

IF  people  wish  to  be  helped  towards  the  understanding  of  pictures, 
there  are  plenty  who  offer  their  services  as  ciceroni.  Art  criticism 
to-day  has  become  an  industry.  The  trouble  is  that  the  critics  speak 
with  confusion  of  tongues  and  often  in  an  unintelligible  jargon.  There 
are  right-wingers  and  left-wingers.  Dr.  Venturi  has  a  formidable 
abundance  of  academic  attainments  and  in  this  book  he  proclaims 
himself  to  be  of  both  wings.  There  is  no  use  for  a  'middle  wing.'  In 
art,  mediocrity  is  fatal.  //;  medio  tutissimus  ibis  is  a  dead  letter.  It  is 
more  profitable  to  adopt  the  role  of  advocatus  diaboli.  At  all  events 
Dr.  Venturi  has  strong  views,  and  the  authority  of  scholarship  and 
experience  gives  him  the  right  to  an  attentive  hearing.  Yet  in  spite 
of  his  unquestionable  claims  it  may  be  granted  to  one  who  has  spent 
a  long  life  in  the  practice  and  the  study  of  the  arts  to  dispute  some  of 
his  tenets.  Much  of  what  he  has  to  say  has  long  been  accepted,  though 
a  good  deal  of  it  is  sheer  elementary  stuff,  and  after  all,  talk  about 
pictures  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  pictures  themselves. 
Truth,  however,  cannot  be  spoken  too  often. 

One  of  tin  first  things  which  strike  us  is  that  modern  critics  shy 
at  the  very  name  of  'beauty,'  confusing  it,  or  imagining  that  others 
confuse  it,  with  insipid  prettiness.  Beauty  appears,  of  course,  in  count- 
less forms  and  is  as  elusive  as  Fata  Morgana.  Nevertheless  she  is  a  very 
real  existence  and  the  artist  must  still  pursue  her.  And  after  seeming 
at  first  to  deny  her,  Dr.  Venturi  proves  over  and  over  again  that  he 
is  able  to  recognize  her  as  a  definable  thing.  He  says,  if  we  ask  the 
question  'What  is  beauty  ?,'  we  fail  to  get  an  answer  or  we  are  answered 
with  nonsense.  Now  there  are  some  people  blind  to  beauty,  just  as 
there  are  people  tone-deaf.  But  Michelangelo,  when  asked  the  ques- 
tion, answered  with  Night.  Dr.  Venturi  says,  'What  is  beauty  for 
Homer  is  not  beauty  for  Shakespeare,  what  it  is  for  Raphael  it  is  not 
for  Cezanne  or  Van  Gogh.'  But  on  all  these  counts  he  is  wrong. 


Shakespeare  confessed  his  admiration  for  Homer.  Cezanne  and  Van 
Gogh  for  Raphael,  in  countless  sayings  and  letters. 

Does  not  every  genuine  artist  know  and  feel  that  the  harmonious 
fusion  of  all  the  elements  is  his  goal  ?  and  that  art  is  the  expression  of 
free,  untrammelled  imagination,  'identifying  his  content  and  his 
form'  to  the  utmost  of  his  powers  ?  Als  ich  kann,  as  honest  John  Van 
Eyck  wrote.  (No  mention,  incidentally  even,  is  made  in  this  book 
about  any  of  the  great  Flemings  from  Van  Eyck  to  Rubens.) 

It  is  this  'coherent  harmony  of  all  the  elements'  which  Dr.  Ventui  i 
stresses  over  and  over  again  as  the  touchstone  of  a  great  painting; 
being  solely  a  product  of  neither  the  reason  nor  the  intellect,  nor  an 
accomplished  technique,  a  piece  of  propaganda,  nor  any  other  single 
thing.  .  .  .  And  he  quotes  Matisse  approvingly  as  saying,  'I  think 
only  about  my  emotion.'  'An  artist  .  .  .  should  use  his  reasoning 
only  for  control.'  Dr."Venturi's  comment  (p.  220)  on  this  is  :  'Creation 
must  be  natural,  according  to  the  quality  of  one's  emotion,  without 
interference  by  reason,  which  may  easily  misguide  it,  and  which 
should  act  only  as  control  of  the  emotion  after  the  process  of  creation 
has  ended.  This  is  the  true  process  of  any  artist  who  succeeds  in  reach- 
ing his  goal.'  Now,  I  ask  how  far  does  this  modern  philosophy  difFei 
from  that  written  about  seventy  years  ago  by  George  Innes,  the 
American  landscape  painter  ?  'A  work  of  art  does  not  appeal  to  the 
intellect.  It  does  not  appeal  to  the  moral  sense.  Its  aim  is  not  to  in- 
struct, not  to  edify,  but  to  awaken  an  emotion.  ...  It  must  be  a 
single  emotion  if  the  work  has  unity,  as  every  such  work  should  have, 
and  the  true  beauty  of  the  work  consists  in  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment 
or  emotion  which  it  inspires.  Its  real  greatness  consists  in  the  quality 
and  force  of  this  emotion.'*  How  do  you  reconcile  this  direct  emo- 
tional appeal,  which  we  must  accept  unquestioningly  if  it  is  to  be 
valid,  with  the  analytical  method  of  appraising  pictures  recom- 
mended and  implied  throughout  this  book  ?  Surely  one  would  cancel 
out  the  other. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  special  pleading  abroad  for  the 
new  fashion  in  painting,  which  has  distracted  so  many  minds  nowa- 
days. For  my  part  I  have  never  come  across  a  single  intelligible  ex- 
position of  it  despite  the  oceans  of  ink  lavished  upon  it,  and  even  Dr. 
Venturi's  earnest  advocacy  fails  to  convince  me.  My  answer  to  it  is 
to  look  at  the  pictures  themselves.  To  hang  them  on  our  walls  would 
be  like  giving  house-room  to  Caliban. 

There  is  also  a  danger  to  the  unsophisticated  in  treating  a  picture 
as  a  subject  for  analysis.  To  a  great  many  people,  the  analysis  of  a 
painting  means  breaking  it  into  fragments,  with  no  possibility  of 
putting  it  together  again.  Better  leave  this  to  the  critics,  the  technical 
experts  and  the  students  themselves,  whose  business  it  is.  Let  the 
public  enjoy  both  art  and  music  in  its  own  way.  By  and  large  it  is 
often  right. 

Sincerely,  I  am  grateful  for  having  read  Dr.  Venturi's  book.  It  has 
taught  me  more  about  him  and  his  ways  of  thought  than  it  has  about 
the  well-known  figures  he  discusses. — H.  G.  F. 

Leatherwagon, 

Waites  Lane, 

Fairlight,  Sussex. 
April  25/A,  1946. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Connoisseur, 
Grosvenor  Gardens,  S.W.I. 

RICHARD  WILSON 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  completing  a  book  on  Richard  Wilson,  the  great  land- 
scape painter.  In  order  to  make  my  catalogue  of  his  works  as  complete 
as  possible,  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Curators  of  Public  Gal- 
leries, who  have  not  already  been  in  communication  with  me.  would 
kindly  send  me  a  list  of  Richard  Wilson  pictures  in  their  keeping- 
sizes,  subjects,  dates  and  signatures  where  possible. 

Also,  would  private  collectors  and  dealers  give  me  similar  informa- 
tion? I  require  only  fully  authenticated  and  documented  pictures  by 
the  master.  Adrian  Bury. 

*  Quoted  in  The  history  of  American  Painting,  by  Samuel  Isham  and  Royal 
Cortissoz.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1936. 
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IN    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 

By  T.   P.  GREIG 


WITH  an  Easter  break  of  only  a  few  days,  the  London  auc- 
tion rooms  are,  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  season,  set 
for  a  busy  and  important  time.  At  the  moment  of  compil- 
ing these  notes  (end  of  April),  many  highly  interesting  catalogues  are 
already  to  hand,  and  theSwaythling  treasures,  referred  to  in  the  March 
number  of  The  Connoisseur,  have  yet  to  be  listed — the  sale,  lasting 
three  days,  will  probably  take  place  about  the  end  of  June.  In  fact, 
so  busy  are  Christie's  and  Sotheby's,  as  well  as  the  other  auctioneers, 
that  they  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
important  works  of  art  offered  them  for  sale  during  the  next  two 
months. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

THE  most  interesting  of  the  pictures  at  Christie's,  on  January 
25th,  were  two  works  by  the  noted  London  topographer,  Samuel 
Scott,  belonging  to  Lady  Brabourne — one,  a  view  of  Westminster 
Bridge  and  Abbey  from  the  River;  and  the  other,  a  view  looking 
down  the  Thames  from  the  garden  of  Old  Somerset  House.  The  pair 
came  out  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  sale  in  1887  for  £168,  and  now 
changed  hands  at  £1,732  10s. ;  while  £2 10  was  paid  for  The  Awakening 
Conscience,  by  W.  Holman  Hunt,  which  had  cost  £105  in  the  Sh 
Thomas  Fairbairn  sale  in  1887.  This  came  from  an  anonymous  pro- 
perty, as  did  Corn,  by  Dame  Laura  Knight,  which  realized  £199  10s. : 
and  An  Island  on  the  Llugwy,  North  Wales,  by  B.  W.  Leader,  £162  15s. 
On  February  1st,  a  set  of  eleven  wall  panels,  decorated  in  the  Chinese 
or  Indian  taste,  by  an  artist  of  the  eighteenth-century  English  school, 
fetched  £325  10s.;  and  a  triptych,  with  the  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Saints,  on  panel,  attributed  to  Daddi,  £231.  Seven  days  later,  a  few 
water-colour  drawings,  the  property  of  Lord  Brocket,  included:  Aske 
Hall.  Yorkshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Dundas,  and  Splugen  Pass,  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  which  made  £787  10s.  and  £441  respectively;  A  View  on  the 
Rhine,  by  Birket  Foster,  £373;  The  Village  Fair,  by  F.  Wheatley,  signed 
and  dated  1794,  £315;  and  a  hilly  riverscene,  with  cattle,  by  Peter 
de  Wint,  £215  5s.  Among  pictures  in  the  same  collection  were:  a  set 
of  four,  by  F.  Wheatley,  Morning,  Noon,  Evening  and  Night,  signed  and 
dated  1799,  which  fetched  £714;  a  set  of  four  small  fox-hunting  sub- 
jects, on  panel,  by  H.  Aiken,  £378;  and  a  woody  landscape,  with 
gipsies  round  a  fire,  by  G.  Morland,  £210.  On  February  15th,  David 
Playing  the  Harp  before  Saul,  by  A.  de  Gelder,  sold  for  £735;  and,  on 
February  22nd,  an  unframed  picture  byJ-B.  C.  Corot,  Effet  du  Matin, 
brought  £367  ios.;  St.  Patrick's  Day,  by  Erskine  Nicol,  on  panel, 
£273;  and  A  Match  between  Actaeon  (Harry  Edwards  up)  and  Memnon 
(Sam  Chifney  up)  at  York,  painted  in  1837  by  J.  F.  Herring,  Sen.,  £210. 
The  Ipswich  Museum  added  to  its  collection,  on  March  1st,  by  giving 
£1,470  for  a  portrait  by  Gainsborough  of  William  Wollaston,  the 
Flautist,  in  blue  coat  and  red  vest,  seated  holding  a  flute  with  a  score 
of  music  on  his  knee.  This  came  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  J. 
Wythes,  of  Copped  Hall,  Epping,  as  did  a  portrait  of  Viscountess  Tracy, 
in  blue  dress,  with  white  lace  frills  at  the  neck  and  sleeves,  also  by 
Gainsborough,  which  realized  £1,050  (this  had  cost  £6,300  at  the 
E.  M.  Denny  sale  in  1906);  The  Penance  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  as- 
cribed to  Mabuse,  on  panel,  £1,627  IOS-  (m  '898  n  brought  only 
£105) ;  and  A  Stag  Hunt,  by  Ph.  Wouwerman,  signed  with  monogram, 
£840.  Anonymous  properties  in  this  sale  included:  Fruit,  with  Carafe 
of  Flowers,  Shells  and  Lizard  on  a  stone  ledge,  by  B.  van  der  Ast,  on  panel, 
which  sold  for  £997  ios.;  and  a  riverscene,  with  mailing  vessels  and 
small  craft  in  a  calm,  by  Jan  van  der  Cappelle,  also  on  panel,  £367. 
On  March  8th,  an  equestrian  portrait  of  Charles  I,  in  armour,  with  his 
Equerry,  Duke  d'Esperon,  by  his  side,  by  Van  Dyck,  fetched  £735; 
A  Basket  of  Flowers,  on  the  step  of  a  mansion,  by  J.  Baptiste,  £283  ios.; 
and  a  small  water-colour  drawing  of  Cookham-on-  Thames,  by  Birket 
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Foster,  £215  5s.  Birket  Foster  water-colours  were  again  to  the  fore 
on  March  22nd,  when  among  the  many  examples  offered,  £462  was 
given  for  a  riverscene,  with  peasant  boy,  dog  and  sheep;  and  £262  ios. 
for  a  woody  riverscene,  low  tide,  with  peasant  girl  seated  on  an  old 
tree.  Pictures  by  other  artists  included  a  woody  riverscene,  with 
peasant  woman  and  two  cows,  by  J-B.  C.  Corot,  which  made  £546; 
Deerhound  and  Mastijf,  by  Landseer,  exhibited  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion, 1838,  as  The  Two  Dogs,  £441 ;  Le  Champagne,  by  T.  Brunery,  on 
panel,  £462;  and  a  portrait  of  Miss  Fcnton,  the  fust  Polly  in  The  Beggar's 
Opera,  by  A.  Devis,  £220  ios.  On  April  5th,  a  small  W.  van  Mieris 
panel  of  an  interior  with  a  peasant  and  peasant  woman,  brought 
£651;  a  small  N.  Lancret  panel,  showing  two  ladies  and  gentleman 
in  a  landscape,  £609;  a  panel  by  J.  M.  Molenaer  of  an  interior  with 
peasants  carousing,  £336;  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  brown  dress 
seated  by  a  table  near  a  window,  by  G.  Terburg,  on  copper,  £315; 
a  portrait  of  General  Richard  Grenville,  in  scarlet  military  coat,  by  Gil- 
bert Stuart,  £399;  Flowers  in  a  Glass  Bowl,  on  a  stone  ledge,  by  S.  Verelst, 
£378;  and  The  Sportsman's  Return,  by  D.  Ryckaert,  £252. 

A  total  of  over  £25,500  was  recorded  at  Sotheby's  on  February 
25th,  when  106  lotsf'om  various  properties  came  under  the  hammer. 
The  clou  of  the  sale  was  a  full-length  portrait  of  George  Washington  as 
Commander-in-Chief,  painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  at  Philadelphia 
early  in  1779,  probably  while  Washington  was  staying  with  the  Hon. 
Henry  Laun  former  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  present  vendor's  (the  Earl  of  Albemarle)  family. 
It  now  changed  hands  at  £5,700.  A  copy  of  this  picture,  given  by  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle  to  the  British  Government  in  1 9 18,  hangs  at  No.  10 
Downing  Street.  A  few  pictures,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Walt  r,  for- 
merly in  the  collection  of  John  Walter  of  Bear  Wood,  were  lso  in- 
cluded in  this  February  sale — notably  a  portrait  group  of  Th.  Elzevir 
Family,  by  J.  Ochterveldt,  which  sold  for  £2,900;  a  portrait  of  Jan 
Musschenbroek,  of  Leyden,  and  his  Wife  (on  panel),  by  P.  van  Slingeland, 
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£1.800;  The  Apothecary's  Shop,  by  William 
van  Miens  (also  on  panel),  £1,080;  and 
a  small  H.  M.  Sorgh  panel,  The  Kitchen 
Maid.  £850.  From  Lord  Chesham  came 
a  pair  of  sporting  subjects — one  showing 
a  brown  horse  in  a  landscape,  the  other 
a  landscape  w-ith  a  black  horse  and  a 
spaniel,  both  by  George  Stubbs,  signed 
and  dated  1777.  The  pair  went  to  Prince 
Aly  Khan  for  £1,850.  The  late  Mr.  J.  S. 
Oliver's  picture  of  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  girl,  seen  from  the  back,  her  head 
turned  to  the  spectator,  by  F.  Guardi, 
fetched  £900;  and  £400  was  given  for  a 
frozen  riverscene,  with  numerous  figures, 
by  J.  van  Ostade,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Forgacs.  On  February  20th,  £460 
was  paid  for  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour 
drawing  of  Holmwood  Common:  Haymak- 
ing, belonging  to  Capt.  the  Hon.  C.  Hope 
Morley.  A  small  collection  of  pictures 
owned  by  the  late  Violet,  Lady  Melchett, 
and  mainly  from  the  famous  collection  of 
her  father-in-law,  Ludwig  Mond,  was  in- 
cluded in  Sotheby's  sale  on  March  6th, 
the  most  notable  work  being  a  small 
panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child  with  a 
Donor,  by  that  rare  Venetian  master, 
Bartolomeo  Montagna,  which  found  a 
buyer  at  £8,200.  It  is  interesting  to  note 

that  the  Donor  has  been  identified  by  Sir  George  Hill,  as  Francesco 
Gonzaga,  fourth  Marquis  of  Mantua.  An  interior,  showing  a  woman 
plucking  a  duck,  with  a  maidservant,  holding  a  cabbage,  standing  by 
her  side,  while  through  an  open  door  is  a  view  of  another  room,  from 
which  a  woman  carrying  a  pail  is  approaching,  by  Pieter  de  Hooch, 
fetched  £1,800;  a  pair  of  votive  panels  by  an  artist  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  'School  of  Marches,'  £700;  a  School  of  Bellini  panel  of  The 
Madonna  and  Child,  £400;  and  a  small  painting  on  paper,  mounted 
on  canvas,  depicting  Cupid  sitting  between  rose  bushes,  attributed  to 
Fragonard,  £640.  From  other  properties  came  Les  Trois  Chenes  aupres 
du  Lac,  by  J-B.  C.  Corot,  which  realized  £600;  and  a  red  chalk  draw- 
ing, heightened  with  white,  of  a  study  of  a  young  man,  standing,  by 
Watteau,  £440.  On  March  12th,  a  magnificent  series  of  drawings,  in 
four  volumes,  of  natural  history,  executed  by  Georg  Hoefnagel  be- 
tween 1575  and  1580  for  the  Emperor  Rudolph  II,  went  to  an  Ameri- 
can buyer  for  £4,000  (this  had  cost  only  £640  in  the  celebrated  Henry 
Hulh  sale  in  1913).  The  same  buyer  also  gave  £2,900  for  a  sixteenth- 
century  manuscript,  Histoire  Naturelle  des  hides,  probably  written  by 
a  companion  of  Drake,  and  profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  of  con- 
temporary life  in  the  Americas,  which  also  came  out  of  the  Huth  sale 
for  £1,020.  These  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  G.  F.  G.  R.  Schwardt,  as 
did  a  copy  of  Orme's  Collection  of  British  Field  Sports,  illustrated  in 
twenty  beautiful  coloured  engravings  from  designs  by  S.  Howitt, 
which  fetched  £1,180.  On  March  13th,  a  small  panel  of  figures  in  a 
landscape,  by  an  artist  of  the  French  School,  made  £600;  and,  on 
March  20th  A  Symphony  in  Red — Interior  with  three  girls  in  scarlet  dresses, 
a  Japanese  motif  of  fans  and  blossom,  by  Whistler,  fetched  £390;  while, 
on  March  27th,  a  Rowlandson  water-colour  drawing,  Travelling  in 
France:  a  Diligence  outside  the  Paste  Royale,  signed  and  dated  1790,  sold 
for  £210.  Again,  on  April  3rd,  a  portrait  of  Gentleman  John  Jackson,  the 
celebrated  prize-fighter  and  Champion  of  England  1^5-1803,  by  Ben  Mar- 
shall, fetched  £780  (four  years  ago,  in  the  sale  of  the  National  Sport- 
ing Club  pictures,  it  had  sold  for  £609) ;  a  landscape,  with  cattle  and 
peasants,  with  distant  hills  seen  beyond  a  stream,  ascribed  to  Poussin. 
£750;  a  small  Jan  van  Huysum  panel  of  a  Delft  bowl  containing 
grapes,  peaches,  apples,  etc.,  resting  on  a  table,  £250;  A  Brawl  in  a 
Gaming  House,  by  G.  Traversi,  £250;  and  a  portrait  of  Horatio  Walpole, 
fourth  Earl  of  Orford,  in  a  brown  coat  with  gold  braid,  by  Pierre 
Subleyras,  £220.  On  April  9th,  two  Birket  Foster  water-colour  draw- 
ings, Rottingdean:  a  Coast  Scene  with  a  group  of  Children  playing,  and  Little 
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Gardeners,  realized  £460  and  £360  re- 
spectively; while,  on  the  following  day, 
a  set  of  four  fox-hunting  subjects,  by  W.J. 
Shayer,  signed  and  dated  '78,  made 
£33();  The  Meet:  a  Coach  and  four  in  the 
foreground,  by  H.  Aiken,  £120;  and  La 
Desesperance  d' 'Amour,  by  Augustus  E. 
John,  £190. 

At  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's.  on 
March  25th,  a  few  pictures  belonging  to 
Mr.  Leo  d'Erlangcr  and  Commodore 
Gerald  d'Erlanger  included  a  small 
woody  landscape,  by  J.  van  Ruysdael, 
which  sold  for  £1,800;  a  similar  sum  was 
given  for  The  Dying  Moor,  by  E.  Dela- 
croix; a  small  oval  bust  portrait  of  a  girl 
in  blue  dress,  by  Greuze,  £1 ,300;  an  oval 
pastel  portrait  of  The  Duchess  of  Gramonl, 
by  Mme.  Vigee  le  Brun,  1784,  £1,150; 
The  Captive  Nymph,  by  Boucher,  £850;  a 
Teniers  landscape,  with  exterior  of  a 
homestead  and  figures  regaling  pigs  and 
poultry,  £800;  and  Cherub,  by  Boucher, 
£950- 

On  February  25th,  Robinson  and 
Foster's  obtained  £399  for  a  courtyard 
scene,  with  figures,  by  the  Italian  painter, 
A.  Pasini;  and  £198  10s.  for  a  Munkacsy 
panel,  The  Beggar:  while,  three  days 
later,  they  received  £672  for  a  P. 
between  Carnival  and  Lent. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 
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kWING  to  the  number  of  sales  held  lately,  merely  a  brief  glance 
an  be  taken  at  the  activities  of  the  furniture  and  the  art  objects 
marts.  At  Christie's,  on  January  10th,  an  ormolu  and  cut-glass  table 
service,  with  cupid  supports  (35  pieces),  sold  for  £325  10s.;  and  a 
Dresden  porcelain  dinner  service  (128  pieces),  painted  with  fruit  and 
flowers  in  spirally  fluted  basket-pattern  borders,  £210;  while,  on 
January  29th,  £262  10s.  was  given  for  an  Empire  amboyna  wood 
casket,  mounted  with  plaques  heavily  gilt,  and  chased  with  the  Toilet 
of  Venus  and  other  Classical  subjects,  fitted  with  gold-mounted  imple- 
ments, originally  the  property  of  Henry,  Cardinal  of  York,  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts.  Two  days  later,  a  suite  of  gilt  furniture  (nine  pieces), 
of  Louis  XV  design,  the  seats  and  backs  covered  with  Spitalsficld  silk 
with  bouquets  and  festoons  of  flowers  in  green  and  white  on  red 
ground,  fetched  £1,039  IOS-;  a  sixteenth-century  Milanese  casket,  of 
architectural  design,  with  crystal  plaques  in  damascened  black  and 
gold  borders,  with  spiral  crystal  Corinthian  columns  at  the  angles, 
£504;  a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  oviform  vases  and  covers,  enamelled 
with  cocks,  flowering  plants  and  trees  in  famille  rose  on  white  ground, 
of  the  Yung  Ch'eng  period,  £924;  and  a  pair  of  Georgian  upright 
mirrors,  in  walnut  frames,  with  carved  gilt  borders,  £325  10s.  On 
February  14th,  a  Queen  Anne  marquetry  cabinet,  with  five  drawers 
in  the  base,  made  £273;  a  Chelsea  porcelain  figure  of  Pomona,  seated 
among  branches  of  a  peach  tree,  of  the  gold  anchor  period.  £141  15s-! 
and  a  winged  mahogany  cabinet,  £409  10s.  Then,  on  February  21st, 
an  old  English  barometer,  by  Daniel  Quare,  with  spirally  fluted  stem 
and  metal  gilt  feet,  realized  £336;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  chest  of  five 
drawers,  £252;  a  mahogany  secretaire,  with  fall-down  front  and  four 
drawers  below,  £315;  and  a  Feraghan  carpet  (22  ft.  x  19  ft.),  with 
conventional  design  on  a  dark  blue  ground,  £483.  French  furniture, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March,  on  March  7th,  included 
a  pair  of  Louis  XV  encoignures,  each  enclosed  by  one  door  lacquered 
with  Chinese  figures  and  buildings  in  gold  heightened  with  red  on 
black  ground,  stamped  /.  Dubois,  which  fetched  £892  10s.:  a  Louis 
XVI  table,  entirely  lacquered  with  Chinese  landscapes  in  black  and 
gold,  £304  1  os.;  and  a  pair  of  Louis  XIV  boulle  ctskets,  inlaid  with 
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foliage  and  arabesques  in  brass  and  while- 
metal  on  tortoiseshell  ground,  £273. 
From  an  anonymous  source  came  a 
Louis  XVI  small  upright  parquetry  sec- 
retaire, with  fall-down  front,  and  set 
with  a  Sevres  plaque  painted  with  birds, 
which  sold  for  £1,050;  a  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry bonheur  de  jour,  £420;  and  ten 
mahogany  chairs  and  two  armchairs,  of 
Chippendale  design,  £546.  On  March 
14th,  six  Chippendale  mahogany  arm- 
chairs, the  seats  and  backs  covered  with 
striped  red  silk,  brought  £840;  a  French 
marquetry  table,  with  hinged  top,  £441 ; 
two  panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven 
with  Diana  and  other  figures  in  land- 
scapes, £540;  and  an  Aubusson  panel, 
with  boys  in  the  foreground  of  a  land- 
scape, £420.  On  March  21st,  a  Sheraton 
satinwood  writing-table,  with  drawer  in 
the  centre  and  doors  at  the  sides  enclos- 
ing drawers,  inlaid  with  oval  panels  of 
classical  figures  in  marquetry,  made 
£315;  a  Chippendale  mahogany  pedes- 
tal writing-table,  with  six  drawers  in  the 
frieze  and  cupboards  below,  £241  10s.; 
a  Regency  mahogany  cabinet,  with  cup- 
boards below,  £23 1 ;  six  Chinese  oval 
pictures  on  glass,  with  figures  in  land- 
scapes, £294;  a  pair  of  flowered  cream 

brocade  curtains  (8  ft.  2  in.  x  4  ft.),  £273;  and  an  Ispahan  carpet 
(19  ft.  6  in.  X  14  ft.  6  in.),  with  a  bold  foliage  design  in  colours  on  a 
red  ground,  £546.  In  a  two-day  sale  (March  27th  and  28th),  the 
property  of  Sir  Paul  Latham  and  removed  from  Hurstmonceaux 
Castle,  Sussex,  ten  walnut  chairs,  of  Queen  Anne  design,  the  seats 
covered  with  tapestry  cloth,  sold  for  £1,050;  an  Agra  carpet  (29  ft.  X 
16  ft.  8  in.),  with  conventional  foliage  and  cone  ornaments  and  pale 
blue  medallions  on  a  red  ground,  £714;  and  four  pairs  of  blue  silk 
damask  curtains  (12  ft.  X  3  ft.  10  in.),  and  two  cushions  for  window 
seats,  covered  with  similar  damask,  £385  5s.  On  April  2nd,  a  Dresden 
porcelain  group  of  a  harlequin  and  girl  with  a  bird-cage,  and  an  oval 
basket  painted  with  flowers,  brought  £357;  and,  on  April  4th,  four 
cut-glass  wall  lights,  with  branches  for  four  lights  each  with  faceted 
drops  and  brass  wall  plates,  fetched  £504;  and  a  Louis  XV  mar- 
quetry writing-table,  with  three  drawers,  £294;  while,  on  April  9th, 
£1,260  was  given  for  a  violin,  by  Nicolo  Amati,  with  original  label 
dated  Cremona  1657.  Then,  on  April  1  ith,  a  mahogany  marquetry 
secretaire,  of  Louis  XVI  design,  with  cylinder  front  and  six  drawers, 
realized  £367  10s.;  and  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  tallboy,  with  eight 
drawers,  the  centre  one  fitted  as  a  secretaire,  £304  10s. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  January  25th,  a  pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  powder- 
blue  gourd-shaped  bottles,  brilliantly  enamelled  in  famille  verte  with 
reserved  panels  of  birds,  flowering  prunus,  aquatic  plants  and 
grasses,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period,  brought  £360;  two  biscuit  vases, 
of  hexagonal  baluster  shape,  decorated  with  barbed  medallions  of 
lotus  flower  heads,  also  K'ang  Hsi,  £300;  a  translucent  jade  figure  of 
Kuan  Yin,  on  an  ivory  stand,  £270;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau- 
cabinet,  £520;  and  a  late  Georgian  architect's  mahogany  pedestal 
writing-table,  £200.  On  February  1st,  two  Chelsea  figures,  The  Jester 
and  The  Piper  (gold  anchor  period),  sold  for  £330;  a  pair  of  large 
Chelsea  figures  of  peacocks  (red  anchor  period),  perched  on  the  cross 
boughs  of  tree  trunks,  £1,100;  a  pair  of  hexagonal  Worcester  vases 
and  covers,  with  double  female  mask  handles,  painted  with  butter- 
flies, etc.,  of  the  Wall  period,  £540;  a  Meissen  tea  service  (21  pieces), 
painted  with  Chinese  figures  in  gardens  and  on  terraces,  £205;  a 
Meissen  gold-mounted  casket,  moulded  in  relief  and  roloured  with 
sprays  of  flowers,  £220;  a  Sevres  dessert  service  (87  pines,  mostly 
marked  in  blue  and  with  date  letter  for  1767),  painted  with  bouquets 
and  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruit,  by  Pierre  aine,  £950;  a  Directoire 
ormolu  mantel  clock,  in  the  form  of  an  urn,  with  an  eagle  at  the  top 
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arul  figures  nf  Father  Time  and  Cupid  be- 
low, £265;  a  pair  of  Georgian  armchairs, 
covered  with  floral  tapestry  and  sup- 
ported on  carved  mahogany  cabriole  legs 
terminating  in  claw  and  ball  feet,  £210; 
and  a  pair  of  George  I  winged  grand- 
father chairs,  on  walnut  cabriole  claw 
and  ball  legs,  upholstered  in  gros-  and 
petit-point  with  pastoral   figure  panels, 
£430.  On  February  8th,  a  set  of  Geor- 
gian mahogany  chairs  (two  arm  and 
fourteen  single),   the  backs  with  en- 
twined ribbon  splats,  continuing  to  form 
the  serpentine  top  rails,  supported  on 
square  legs  united  by  stretchers,  made 
£880;  a  Sivas  carpet  (17  ft.  6  in.  X 
12  ft.  7  in.),  the  light  field  woven  with 
an  antique  Ispahan  lotus  design,  £450; 
a  Ming  blue  and  white  oval  porcelain 
narcissus  bowl,  decorated  with  a  scrolling 
Indian  lotus  design  below  the  Eight 
Buddhist  Emblems  of  Happy  Augury,  £280; 
a  Ming  aubergine  narcissus  bowl,  carved 
with  archaic  scrolling  motifs  on  the  four 
sides,  £255;  and  a  mahogany  breakfront 
bookcase,   £320.    Then,    on  February 
15th,  a  late  Georgian  mahogany  break- 
front    secretaire    bookcase,  realized 
£410  ;  an  early  carved  oak  court  cup- 
board, the  upper  stage  surmounted  by  a 
Bible  box,  £260;  a  pair  of  George  I  upright  mirrors,  in  walnut  and 
gilt  frames,  £230;  and  a  seventeenth-century  winged  grandfather 
chair,  covered  in  Flemish  verdure  tapestry,  supported  on  an  oak 
frame  with  carved  bulbous  legs  united  by  a  pierced  carved  and 
scrolled  stretcher,  £210.  On  February  21st,  a  Jacobite  glass  goblet, 
engraved  with  a  bust  portrait  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  wearing 
the  ribbon  and  star  of  the  Garter,  fetched  £195;  and  £148  was  given 
for  a  wine  glass,  with  a  portrait  of  Charles  Edward,  in  tartan  dress, 
wearing  similar  decorations;  while,  on  the  following  day,  a  Chelsea 
porcelain  scent  bottle,  in  the  form  of  two  masked  faces,  fetched  £1 20; 
and  a  Sevres  dessert  service  (63  pieces)  painted  with  exotic  birds  in 
landscapes,  £340;  and  a  glass  chandelier  of  eight  branches,  with  a 
table  lamp  in  the  form  of  a  three-branch  candelabrum  in  gilt  bronze, 
fitted  for  electric  light,  £350.  On  March  8th,  a  Worcester  dessert  ser- 
vice (38  pieces  of  the  Wall  period),  painted  with  festoons  and  sprays 
of  flowers  in  shaped  panels,  brought  £220;  a  Louis  XV  lady's  writing- 
table,  signed  R.V.L.,  probably  R.  V.  Lacroix,  £640;  and  a  Louis  XV 
tulipwood  and  kingwood  writing-table,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir 
John  Banks,  £480;  while,  seven  days  later,  a  seventeenth-century 
Oushak  carpet  (9  ft.  3  in.  X  5  ft.  8  in.),  woven  on  a  dark  field  with 
a  foliate  design,  made  £420;  a  late  sixteenth-  or  early  seventeenth- 
century  silver  and  gold  thread  'Polonaise'  rug,  worked  with  a  foliate 
pole  medallion,  £400;  and  a  seventeenth-cighteenth-ccntury  Ghiordes 
prayer  rug,  £300;  and,  on  March  19th,  £260  was  paid  for  a  pair  of 
small  biscuit  kylins,  surmounted  by  figures  of  demons  in  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  blue  and  aubergine  robes,  of  the  K'ang  Hsi  period.  On 
March  21st,  a  Swansea  dessert  service  (29  pieces),  illuminated  with 
sprays  of  old  English  flowers  in  natural  colours  on  a  white  ground 
within  gilt  borders,  sold  for  £240;  and  £250  was  given  for  a  Meissen 
figure  of  Harlequin,  by  Kaendler;  while,  on  the  following  day,  nine 
Wedgwood  medallion  portraits,  in  a  rectangular  frame,  of  English 
and  foreign  royal  personages,  realized  £270;  a  Queen  Anne  small 
walnut  bureau  cabinet,  £250;  and  an  oval  inlaid  table,  on  square 
tapered  legs,  £400.  On  March  29th,  a  set  of  six  chairs,  of  Stuart  de- 
sign, the  backs  and  seats  covered  in  green  cut  silk  velvet,  sur  p  jrted 
on  turned  legs  with  whorl  feet,  united  by  'X'  stretchers,  fetchee  ^300; 
and  £560  was  paid  for  a  Kirman  carpet  (15  ft.  X  12  ft.),  wov  n  with 
a  bold  floral  pole  medallion.  Outstanding  in  the  sale  on  April  jth  was 
a  mid-eighteenth-century  mahogany  'collector's'  cabinet,  in  the  Chip- 
pendale Chinese-Gothic  taste,  the  stand  with  the  frieze  and  chamfered 
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legs  with  Gothic  blind  fret  decoration,  on  block  feet,  and  united  by 
an  arched  galleried  tray  stretcher,  probably  the  work  of  Chippendale, 
Haig  and  Company.  This  changed  hands  at  £1,300;  while  a  mahog- 
any card  table,  of  the  same  period,  made  £290;  a  Queen  Anne  wal- 
nut wing  armchair,  covered  in  needlework,  supported  on  cabriole  legs 
with  pad  feet,  £220;  a  Louis  XVI  kingwood  and  marquetry  writing- 
table,  £300;  a  George  III  small  mahogany  bureau,  with  four  long 
drawers  beneath,  £400;  and  a  Sheraton  lady's  mahogany  kneehole 
dressing-table,  supported  on  a  moulded  plinth  with  shaped  bracket 
feet,  £255;  and,  on  April  12th,  a  small  yew-wood  cabinet,  supported 
on  shaped  bracket  feet,  realized  £230;  a  Queen  Anne  walnut  cabinet 
on  stand,  containing  numerous  small  drawers  of  various  sizes,  £370; 
a  Queen  Anne  small  walnut  secretaire-bookcase,  with  two  short  and 
two  long  drawers  below,  on  moulded  plinth  and  bracket  feet,  £500. 

SILVER  AND  GOLD 

AT  Christie's,  on  November  7th,  a  plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover, 
bifurcated  thumbpiece  and  scroll  handle,  1660,  maker's  mark 
R.F.  with  pellets  in  a  heart  (27  oz.  8  dwt.),  sold  for  £400;  an  octagonal 
casket,  engraved  with  Chinese  figures,  etc.,  1683,  maker's  mark 
W.E.  with  a  pellet  above  and  a  mullet  below — fitted  at  a  later  date  as  an 
inkstand  (64  oz.  12  dwt.),  £620;  a  wine  taster,  shaped  as  a  shallow 
bowl,  with  scroll  handles,  1640,  maker's  mark  R.P.  in  a  heart  (2  oz.), 
£120;  and  a  gold  cup  and  stand,  set  with  three  enamel  plaques  of 
mining  scenes  (gross  weight  24  oz.  18  dwt.),  £480.  The  cup  was  made 
with  the  first  gold  found  at  Nijnotaguilsk,  Government  of  Perme  in 
Siberia  in  1824,  and  was  given  to  Prince  Anatole  Demidoff  by  his 
father.  On  November  14th,  a  silver  quaigh,  with  raised  boss  in  the 
centre  and  flat  handles  (3!  in.  diam.),  by  Thomas  Moncur,  Aberdeen, 
about  1650,  made  £420;  while,  on  November  21st,  six  rat-tailed 
spoons,  with  notched  top  handles,  by  Lawrence  Coles,  1695  (10  oz. 
5  dwt.),  brought  £150;  and,  onjanuary  9th,  a  plain  two-handled  cup 
and  cover,  by  William  Gibson,  1698  (29  oz.  8  dwt.),  realized  £350;  a 
pair  of  dwarf  candlesticks,  on  moulded  octagonal  plinths,  1722  (19 
oz.  10  dwt.),  £250;  and  three  large  plain  casters,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1709 
(39  oz.),  £350.  Then,  onjanuary  23rd,  an  Italian  gold  chalice,  the 
cup  chased  with  the  Flagellation,  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  the  Crucifixion  and 
cherubs,  on  a  vase-shaped  stem  and  hexafoil  foot  chased  with  saints  and 
cherubs,  with  an  inscription  below  the  foot  and  the  date  1648  (35  oz. 
8  dwt.),  changed  hands  at  -£1,100;  a  plain  silver  tankard,  with  flat 
cover  and  corkscrew  thumbpiece,  1 69 1 ,  maker's  mark  I.Y.  with  a 
stag  between  in  an  oval  (32  oz.),  £330;  a  Monteith,  chased  with  cherubs, 
by  John  Ruslen,  1  706  (56  oz.),  £310;  and  four  table  candlesticks,  with 
baluster  stems  and  moulded  octagonal  plinths,  by  Joseph  Barbitt,  1  704, 
with  nozzles  of  later  date  (74  oz.),  £310.  Onjanuary  30th,  a  silver- 
gilt  porringer  and  cover,  engraved  with  classical  figures,  i66g, 
maker's  mark  R.P.  with  pellet  below  (28  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  £340  (an 
inscription  beneath  the  cover  states  that  the  piece  had  been  made 
from  early  coins) ;  a  plain  goblet,  with  V-shaped  cup  on  baluster 
stem  and  circular  foot,  by  J.  Jackson,  1689  (12  oz.  10  dwt.),  £300; 
and  a  plain  tankard,  with  corkscrew  thumbpiece  and  reeded  borders, 
by  John  Audry,  Exeter,  1705  (30  oz.  10  dwt.),  £200;  and,  on  February 
4th,  an  oblong  tea  tray,  engraved  with  shells  and  scrollwork,  by  J. 
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Lesage,  1738  (121  oz.),  made  £400;  and  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  candle- 
sticks, with  square  fluted  stems,  circa  1675,  and  two  nozzles  and  a 
pair  of  branches  to  form  two  candelabra  of  two  lights  each  added  at 
a  later  date  (67  oz.  18  dwt.),  £320.  On  February  20th,  a  Monteith, 
of  unusual  size,  the  lobed  sides  engraved  with  Chinese  figures,  fruit 
and  birds  and  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  scroll  mantling.  1 69 1 ,  maker's 
mark  three  storks  (143  oz.),  changed  hands  at  £1,250;  and  a  tea  kettle, 
of  compressed  spherical  shape,  on  tripod  stand  with  lamp,  1726, 
maker's  mark  W.I.  with  two  mullets  above  and  a  fleur  de  lys  below  in  a 
shaped  shield  (gross  weight  54  oz.  6  dwt.),  £320;  and,  on  February 
27th,  a  plain  jug  and  cover,  with  short  spout,  by  Charles  Hatfield,  1729 
(gross  weight  51  oz.  10  dwt.),  fetched  £440;  a  brown  stoneware  jug 
(probably  Nottingham  pottery),  with  silver-gilt  mounts  by  Henry 
Gillard,  1566,  £265;  a  pair  of  sconces,  each  with  one  branch  support- 
ing a  vase-shaped  nozzle  and  circular  wax  pan,  1695  (45  oz.),  £365; 
and  a  plain  jug,  with  short  moulded  spout  and  scroll  handle,  by 
Fuller  White,  1753  (34  oz.  8  dwt.),  £205;  while,  on  March  15th,  a 
plain  tankard,  with  flat  cover,  bifurcated  thumbpiece,  by  John  Sutton, 
1675  (26  oz.  12  dwt.),  brought  £335. 
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By  Appointment 
Antiquaries  op  Chinese  Art  to  H.M.  Queen  Mary 


•lOtlX  SPARKS 


Chinese 
Morfcs  of 
art 


Very  fine  Porcelain  Vase  with 
Dragon  and  Carp  decoration  in 
Chinese  taste  in  brilliant  Famille 
Verte  enamels  with  rouge-de-fer 
and  over-glaze  gold. 

Height  15|  inches. 

The  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  K'ang  Hsi  (1662- 
1723  A.D.) 


128  Mount  Street, 
LONDON,  W.1 

GROsvenor  2265 
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Announcement  oj  CUSSONS,  SONS  &  CO.  LTD.,  MANCHESTER,  ENGLAND. 


A    GOOD  LATHER 


'T  HE  lavish  lather  of  normal  times  is  now 
no  more  than  a  memory.  But  the  need 
for  economy  in  soap  should  help  us  to 
appreciate  its  value  in  our  daily  life.  Two 
thousand  years  ago  the  Roman  writer. 
Pliny  the  Elder,  ascribed  the  beautiful  hair 
of  the  women  of  Gaul  to  their  practice  of 
washing  their  heads  with  a  compound  of 
goat's  fat  and  beechwood  ash.  Now  nearly 
half  a  million  tons  of  soap  are  made  in  Great 
Britain  every  year;  yet  as  soap  is  still  made 
of  fats  and  alkali  it  remains  substantially 
the  same  thing  as  the  crude  cleansing  com- 
pound of  old  Gaul.  With  this  difference  - 
the  manufacture  of  soap  is  today  an  exact 
science,  the  precision  of  the  laboratory 


ensuring  that  the  highest  standards  of  quality 
are  maintained  no  matter  how  great  the 
quantity  of  production.  The  fats  are  accurately 
graded  by  chemical  analysis.  The  aikali, 
manufactured  on  a  huge  scale,  is  of  the 
utmost  purity.  The  soap-making  process 
itself  is  carefully  controlled  by  experts.  You 
could  not  do  without  soap.  Neither  could 
Industry.  Soap  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
textile  industry,  for  example,  in  rubber 
processing,  and  to  agriculture.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the 
most  effective  use  and  type  of  soap  for 
industrial  purposes,  as  well  as  to  help  the 
soap  manufacturer  constantly  to  produce 
new  and  better  soaps  for  the  home. 
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ON  PICTURES 


\A7ILLIAM  LLEWELLYN-AMOS,  F.R.S.A., 
*  "  writing  on  the  subject  of  pictures  says  :  'I 
never  cease  to  be  astonished  at  the  lack  of  thought 
shown  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  pictures  in 
many  homes.  How  frequently  one  meets  with  even 
well-informed  people  whose  homes  show  evidence 
of  care  in  the  choice  of  furniture  and  furnishings, 
but  where  the  pictures — the  focal  point  in  any 
room — are  just  so  many  blobs  upon  the  wall. 

'The  fact  that  a  particular  picture  was  a  legacy 
from  Uncle  Rupert  does  not  of  itself  make  it  a 
work  of  art.  Yet  it  is  surprising  how  many  people 
there  are  who  seem  to  think  that  it  does.  And 
how  the  prestige  of  such  an  heirloom  does  grow 
with  the  passing  years?  How  often  it  happens 
that  an  "indifference  in  oil  and  pigment"  becomes 
invested  with  a  fictitious  aura  of  the  old  master, 
provided  by  the  family.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very 
human  trait  to  add  lustre  to  one's  possessions  in 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION  EXHIBIT 
THIS  SIGN 


this  way.  Even  so,  mere  thinking  does  not  make 
a  gauchcrie  less  a  gaucherie. 

'Pictures  dominate  any  room.  They  should 
therefore  be  chosen  with  special  care.  Moreover, 
they  should  find  a  position  in  the  home  where 
they  can  both  be  seen  to  advantage  and  give 
advantage  to  the  whole  environment.  The  man 
who  bought  a  picture  by  a  famous  Dutch  painter 
and  then  created  a  library  in  which  to  exhibit  it 
most  fittingly,  had  the  right  idea.  But  we  cannot 
all  do  this.  Frequently  we  have  to  make  a  home 
with  a  conglomerate  of  furniture  and  effects  in- 
herited and  acquired.  Even  so,  it  is  amazing 
what  the  expert  can  do  to  give  tone  and  character 
to  the  home,  by  the  choice  of  the  right  pictures 
and  the  arrangements  of  them.  Pictures,  perhaps 
more  than  anything  else,  should  be  chosen  with 
a  knowledgeable  and  trustworthy  friend  at  one's 
elbow.' 

Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  are 
always  available  to  help  the  public.  A  Brochure  containing 
a  List  of  Members  and  other  useful  information  is  obtainable 
from  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association, 
Bank  Buildings,  16,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.W.i. 
{Price,  post  free,  2s.  gd.  inland,  js.  abroad.) 


♦  This  space  is  devoted  lo  the  interests  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association,  for  which  The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  igiS. — Editor. 


PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 
to  all  parts  of  they  or  Id 


MODERATE       COS  \% 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 

COMPANY   •  LIMITED 


C 24/26  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 
PHOXE:  WATERLOO  4223  (6  lin««) 
LIVERPOOL.       MANCHESTER.       HULL.       GLASGOW      A  SOUTHAMPTO 


SAFEGUARD 

THEIR  FUTURE 

The  men  who  brought  us  Final  Victory  may 
count  on  the  help  of  the  British  Legion  in 
times  of  adversity  after  Service.  A  legacy 
to  HAIG'S  FUND,  Cardigan  House,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  will  benefit  ALL  ranks  of 
ALL  Services  ;  their  families  too. 

Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1940 


'NOTES   ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 

NO*  4   (Now  available,  price  2/6) 

by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 

For  the  convenience  of  friends  and  clients  who  are  too  busy  to  call  during  normal  working  hours 
Commander  How  is  always  glad  to  discuss  silver  at  the  address  below  by  special  appointment  between  6  and  8  p.m. 


Published  by 


HOW 


f  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St.,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  SLO  3187 


XLVII 


fine  Hnttque  Stiver 


A  fine  George  II  Silver  Coffee  Pot,  made  in  London  in  1736  by  Ayme  Videau. 
Capacity  I  $  pints.  Height  8  inches. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 

Id,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 

LONDON,  S.W.I  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Whitehall  6463  Cables  :  Aurifabro,  Piccy,  London 
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A  set  of  six  finely  carved  Chippendale  side  chairs 

NORMAN 
ADAMS. 

8-10,  HANS  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Kensington  5266  Cables  :  ADAM  AX,  London 


PRATT  &  SONS  ltd 

STANLEY  J.  PRATT  FOUNDED  1860 

158  &  160  Brompton  Road,  LONDON,  S.W.3 

Telephone:  KENsington  9821 


Exceptional  set  of  two  arm  chairs  and  eight  single 
chairs  of  the  period  of  George  1,  circa  1725- 
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Q lever  lose  an  ofj- 
fjoriuniiy     to  see 
anything  beau 
Sie  au  iy  is  Q  oa  s 
handwriting 


-CHARLES  KINGSLEY 


A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Small  Bureau  Cabinet. 
64  inches  high.    221  inches  wide. 
The  interior  is  Japanned  Red. 
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PHILIP,  LORD  WHARTON   By  sir  anthony  van  dyck 

From  the  Painting  in  the  Hermitage 

COLOUR-PLATES 

ITALIAN  LANDSCAPE  WITH  TREE   by  richard  wilson,  r.a.  2 

F.  J.  Neltlefold  Collection 

DOLGELLY  BRIDGE  -  -    by  richard  wilson,  r.a.  2 

F.  J.  Neltlefold  Collection 

A  BOY  BRINGING  POMEGRANATES   by  pieter  de  hooch  29 

Tfie  Wallace  Collection,  London 


THE  TREATS 

by 

V.  HOY  BET 

Size  of  panel 
25"  x  31" 


Messrs.  M.  !\'euman. 
Ltd..  are  the  Sole  Agents 
for  the  uorks  and  copy- 
rights of  paintings  by 
W.Lee-Hankey,  R.  W.S. 


M.  NEWMAN,  Ltd.  43a,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

ESTABLISHED  1870  (Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association)  TELEPHONE  :  WHITEHALL  6068 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings  Collections  Purchased 
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By  Appointment 

84*vtr$fn(tht 


By  Appointment 

SllvfTKmlthK 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 


cJllvcr-Qiti 


Pair  of  3-branch  Candelabra  of  exceptional  quality  and  colour,  made  in  London  in  the  year  1764  by  Thomas  Heming. 
Height:  18  inches.     Weight:  202  ozs.  15dwts.     Perfectly  marked. 


We  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  English  Silver 
Having  a  large  outlet  for  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22,  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables  -  DATEMARK,  LONDON 

III 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


3. 


1».*£1CLEV  .Vit.YAtH-rrt/'SHiH.E, 


■ 


Original  Water-Colour 


FINE  PRINTS 
RARE  BOOKS 
FIRST  EDITIONS 


WATER=COLOUR 
DRAWINGS 
ORIGINAL 
/MANUSCRIPTS 
AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


£7,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 


W.C.i 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 


M.  HARRIS  &  SON 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


VERY  FINE  CHIPPENDALE  MAHOGANY  CARVED  PEDESTAL  WRITING  TABLE 


EARLY  AUTUMN  REPUBLICATION  OF: 

"  THE  ENGLISH  CHAIR"  PRICE  17/6 
"OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE"  -  12/6 


AN  EXCEPTIONALLY  WIDE  &  VARIED 
SELECTION  OF  CURTAINS  IN 
OLD  SILK  &  OTHER  FABRICS 


44-52,  NEW   OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C.I 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121-2122 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

ESTABLISHED  1806 


Fine  Collection  of 
ENGLISH  SILVER  SPOONS 

Charles  II,  James  II,  and  William  III 


Telephone  :  CHELTENHAM  2821 


Promenade,  CHELTENHAM 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  ROOKE  4  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS. 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  over  40  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.C2 
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<7  JhJ 

t^y  e  a  s  i  e  rs        t  a . 

26  Q'lew  Siond  cJlreet.    -Condon,     /(  ' .1 


Directors: 

H.  M.  Parsons  L  W.  B.  Parsons 


George  I  Silver  Coffee  fl>ot.  _n>a&e  bv?  Simon  fl>antiit.  Date  1725 
Weight  25  03.  3  owt.  "Ibeigbt  to  top  of  ftnob,  8|  incbes. 

nlicfue   an  d  Qflodern  ofiiver 
fjeiecis   and  (^)bjeis   d  $\r{ 

(Pal  nations  for   (fProbate   and  (insurance 
Telegraphic  Address:  Telephone: 
TESSIERITE,  LONDON  MAYFAIR  045; 


PHILLIPS  OF  HITGHIN,  LTD. 


ABOVE  :  A  William  and  Mary  Chest  on  original  walnut  stand,  of  faded  golden  colour,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  chest  being  veneered  in 
walnut  similar  to  the  front,  zft.  n£  ins.  high  X  3 //.  4%  ins.  wide  X  1  //.  ioh  ins.  deep. 

OPPOSITE  PAGE  :  One  of  a  set  of  six  1  %th-century  walnut  Chairs  of  superlative  quality,  with  contemporary  needlework  seats  in  brilliant 
original  condition  ;  this  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  set  of  walnut  chairs  in  existence. 


Telephone:  HITCHIN  67 


Members  of  the  B.A.D.A. 


PHILLIPS  OF  HITGHIN,  LTD. 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Deep  dish  decorated  in  underglaze  blue,  the  centre  with  an  intertwined 
and  scrolling  chrysanthemum  design,  base  unglazed.    Diameter  16  ins. 
Early  15th  century,    (ex  Hay  Collection.) 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 


(Close  to  Claridge's  Hotel) 


Telephone:     MAYFAIR  4018 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55,  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.I 
TtUt>hont:  HOLBORN  4200  &  6624 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses: 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormood  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
and 

51/55.  CHENIES  MEWS,  LONDON,  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 
/  GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

I  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO.,  INC.,  17/19,  Stat*  StrMt 


EARLY 
i  8th-CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


A  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Bureau  Cabinet  of  rich 
colour,  crossbanded  and  feathered.  Mirrored  doors 
enclosing  fitted  interior,  with  various  secret  drawers 
in  fall.    Height  6  ft.  9  ins.,  width  3  ft.  3  ins. 


A  William  III  Stool  in  walnut,  cabriole  legs  with 
stretcher,  seat  covered  in  antique  yellow  silk  damask. 


GREGORY  &  Co. 

(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 
27,  BRUTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.i 


"PIAZZA  NAVONA,  ROME,"  by  B.  BELLOTTO.  Camas:  21  ins.  x  43  i 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

May  fair  2020  Cabies  :  'INVOCATION,  London' 

XI 


/ 


The  World-famous 

HOMELOVERS'  PRINTS 

Fully  described  and  illustrated  in  colour  in  the  new  HOMELOVERS' 
BOOK  (25th  Edition).  It  contains  250  reproductions  in  colour 
of  the  Best  British  Art  Productions  for  Home  Decoration. 
Obtainable  from  FROST  &  REED  LIMITED  (Publishers  of  Fine 
Prints  since  1808),  10,  Clare  Street,  Bristol,  I.  Price  7/6  in  the 
U.K.  ;  Two  Dollars  post  paid  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

Also  available:  THE  HOMELOVERS'  CATALOGUE  OF  SPORTING 
PRINTS.    Price  2/6  or  One  Dollar,  post  paid. 

LONDON  GALLERY:  41,  New  Bond  Street,  W.I 
NEW  YORK  :  Rudolf  Lesch  Inc.,  225  Fifth  Ave,  n.y.,  U.S.A. 


A  fine  example  of  late  XVIII 
Century  satinwood  bookcase,  banded  with 
kingwood.  The  glazing  bars  in  the  doors 
form  a  graceful  and  unusual  design. 

This  is  a  representative  piece  from  the 
large  and  interesting  collection  of  antique 
furniture  to  be  seen  at  Heal's. 


HEAL  &  SON 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Fourposter 
196  TOTTENHAM  COURT  RD.,  LONDON,  W.i 
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By  appointment.   Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mary 


40, 


MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 


Tel. :  Mayjair  4527 


Dealers  in  the  finest 

OLD  ENGLISH 
FURNITURE 
and  SILVER, 

PORCELAINS, 
and  CHINESE 

WORKS  OF  ART 


A  WILLIAM  AND 
MARY  WALNUT 
CABINET 

Circa  1690 

Veneered  with  oyster- 
pieces  and  on  the 
original  twist-leg  stand 

Height  5  ft.  4  ins. 


WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD. 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


FINE 
OLD  SILVER 


Charles  II 
Tankard 

London 
1681 

6  ins.  high 


COLLECTIONS  PURCHASED— VALUATIONS 


5,  STATION   BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 


Tel.  No.  54901 


(Late  of  241,  HIGH  STREET) 


And  at  EASTBOURNE 


f  xquisite  Queen  Anne  Walnut  Sidetable.  backed  with 
fine  XVIIth  -  century  Flemish  Tapestry  three -fold 
screen.   On  table  :  Old  Derby  figure  (one  of  pair). 


ANTIQUES 


(Blla  (ioloodroffc  ltd 

67a,  FULHAM  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.6.    (RENown  1434) 


The  Qrand  Staircase 
Temple  l\ewsam,  j£eeds 


f\  ENTURIES  OLD 

3      /     ABBEYS,  churches, 
castles,  mansions 
of    imposing  ex- 
teriors .  .  .  furnishings 
t$m   and  decorations,  price- 
less heirlooms  of  crafts- 
H     men  of  the  past — these 
are  the  historic  values 
rich  in  culture  and  art 
which    are    the  back- 
,  '     ground  of  the  Yorkshire 
-   I  *>  •J*!,'!SS^PH^>  I  |  of  to-day  with  its  thou- 

!'  \  '    ',,t  sands  <  'f craftsmen  skilled 

<  ,<ff  |  in  so  many  trades. 

W  '.  This  tradition  is  to  be 

seen  throughout  York- 
"    shire,  among  its  people, 
in  its  cities  and  towns,  in  its  industries,  and  is  the  solid 
foundation    upon    which    "  The    Yorkshire    Post "  is 
established. 

Owned,  edited  and  published  in  Yorkshire  it  is  indeed 
part  of  Yorkshire  life,  yet  with  that  breadth  of  outlook 
which  causes  its  viewpoints  to  be  studied  and  quoted 
throughout  the  world. 

IJte  ijorbbirr  post 


yp.36 


The  Newspaper  of  the  North 
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A  fine  example  of  Sheraton  furniture  .  .  . 
Bureau  Cabinet  in  mahogany,  of  faded  brown  colour.  3  ft.  4  ins.  wide,  6  ft.  high. 

Note  the  very  unusual  feature  of  the  oval  mirrors  in  the  doors. 

HARRODS 

HARRODS    LTD  SLOane  1234.  Cables  '  EVERYTHING  HARRODS  LONDON '  LONDON  SWI 

XV 


DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ANTIQUE 
DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION) 


©lb  Enoltsb  anb 
Jrisb  (Slass 


OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


I  ft  3 

1 1  Jl 


1  ^ 


ft  ft 


A  fine  pair  of  Adam    Candelabra,  with  blue 
glass  and  gilt  drum  bases  mounted  in  ormolu. 
Height,  26£  ins.    Circa  1790. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


Cablegrams:  DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


LES  MAITRES  ANCIENS  LTD. 

Capt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A.T.A. 


THE  PUNC  H  BOWL  English  School,  18th  Cent. 

Featuring  Capt.  Coram  and  Bishop  Hoadley. 
Canvas  51  x  41 S  ins. 

c/o  R.  S.  TREVES  (Works  of  Art) 

12,  DOVER  STREET,  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON,  W.I 

Tel. :  /     ~ent  5617 


lllodoli  lefudii^ 


K  R  HARMER 

39-42  NEW  BOND  STREET  LONDON  W I 

TEL.  M  AYFAI R  0218  (31INES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  SO  YEARS 

in  o^oclaiixm,  urith 

H.R  HARMERinc 

i    ;       of  NewQj&vk 

I  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  AU  AUTHORITIES 

i 


FOR  INSURANCE -  PROBATE  •  SALE 

uhu 
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S.  T.  PHILLIPS 


113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


MAYfair  6261  &  6262 


RARE  ENGLISH  &.  CONTINENTAL  SILVER,  MINIATURES,  ANTIQUE  JEWELS,  FINE  SNUFF  BOXES 


A  pair  of  magnificent  Sauceboats  with  Stands  and  Ladles  by 
PAUL  LAMERIE 

Sauceboats  dated  1733.       Stands  dated  1739. 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and 
Scandinavian.    Obiets  d'art.    Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff  ^oxes. 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 

XVII 


CECIL  DAVIS 


Specialist  in  the  finest  English  and  Irish 
Glass,  fine  Porcelain,  Pottery,  etc. 


A  rare  Worcester  China  Sporting  Service 


Specimen  pieces  from  a  rare  Worcester  Sporting  Dessert  Service,  each  piece  differently  decorated  with  named  incidents  of  the  Chase 
(the  majority  depicting  Huntsmen  in  Red  Coats),  apple-green  borders  with  shaped  edges.    The  service  consists  of  a  fine  Ice  Pail  with 
massive  gilt  handles,  A  oblong  dishes,  3  leaf  dishes,  3  oval  dishes,  and  23  plates. 

High  prices  paid  for  fine  examples  of  Glass  and  China  of  all  kinds 


3,  Grosvenor  Street,  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.I 


Telephone:  GROsvenor  3130 
Cables:  '  CRYSTALDAV,  LONDON"  (W.  Union) 


OCTOBER 


EXHIBITION 


OF 


OLD  MASTERS 


HENDRIK  AVERCAMP 
Panel  ISA      23  ins. 


KOETSER  GALLERY 

13,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 
And  at  32  East  57th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  9349  Telegraphic  Address  :  PICTUREDOM,  LONDON 
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HOLMES 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Pair  of  Antique  Silver  Sauce  Tureens  and  Covers 
London  Hallmark:  1813. 
By  William  and  John  Fisher. 


Antique  Silver  Breakfast  Dish  (9j  inches  wide) 
London  Hall-mark  :  1807. 
By  Robert  Garrard. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES  COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 

INVITED  PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  Vv.l 

(Our  only  address)  Telephone:    REGENT  1396 

XIX 


OLD  ENGLISH  POTTERY 


Illustrated  is  a  Unique  Set  of  Five  Sack  Bottles  in  Lambeth  Delft  of  Cromwell  Period, 
dated   1646,   1647,   1648,   1649  and    1650.    (From  the  Louis  Gautier  Collection) 

J.  R.  COOKSON,  The  Georgian  House,  Kendal 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  and  The  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild) 


'Antiques  with  a  written  guarantee' 

We  hold  one  of 
the  Largest  and 
Best-selected 
Stocks  of  Genu- 
ine Antiques  in 
the  North. 

If  you  are  buying 
or  selling  genuine 
Antiques,  Silver, 
Pottery,  Glass, 
Pictures,  Mirrors, 
Clocks,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  or  Works 
of  Art: 

Come  to  the  firm 
with  50  years' 
EXPERIENCE, 
and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the 
GENUINE  AN- 

A  very  fine  Antique  Hepplewhite  Wheel-back  TIQUE. 
Armchair  ;n  original  condition  and  colour 

J.  W.  NEEDHAM'S 

Antique  Galleries 
84,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER  3 

Established  55  years  Tel.:  BLAckfriars  5330 

WANTED— ANTIQUES  FOR  CASH 


"  There's  no  sweeter  tobacco 
comes  from  Virginia  and  no  better 
brand  than  the  '  Three  Castles  '  ' ' 

W.  M.  Thackeray   —    "The  Virginians" 


WILLS s 

THREE  CASTLES" 

CIGAR  ETTES 

inn  M£Jl 
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MrcL  &  gayJon  J>U 

(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 

153?   (^TenckurcL   cJireel,  cJ2onclon, 


(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 


ff\  visii  io  mete  our  (Solleciion  oj  {Rnlujue  cJllver  will  be  afjfjrecialecl 
are  always  ofivn   In  (turcnase        niitfue  or    ))lodern  cfilver  and 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 
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W,   WILLIAMSON    &  SONS 


Wm.  Williamson 


Mahogany  Serpentine  Chest  of  Drawers 
Width  3  ft.  3  in.    Depth  I  ft.  9  in.    Height  2  ft.  9  in. 


F.  H.  Boys 


CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 
©lb 

Engltsb 
^furniture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

LTD. 


WELBECK  6562 


The  Catherine  of  Braganza  sealed 
decanter  bottle,  which  we  regard  as 
the  only  specimen  with  Ravenscroft's 
plain  seal  yet  found. 

34  MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.i 


Established  in  Piccadilly  in  the  rcisn  of  Kins  George  III 


Puttick  &  Simpson 

LTD. 


Fine  Art  Auctioneers 


72,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON       -  W.i 


Terms 
upon  application 


Phone : 
MAyfair  6622 
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AN 

EXHIBITION 

of  a  large  collection 
of 

EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY 

BIRD  PICTURES 

in  Basso-Relievo 
by 

William  Hayes 

CIRCA  178; 
ZOOLOGICAL  ARTIST 


THE   PVUPLB  G^LLINULE"  ifxif 


OCTOBER  1st  until  22nd 
at  16  Grafton  Street 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


H.    BLAIRMAN    &    SONS    LTD.    16    GRAFTON    STREET,    LONDON,  W.i 
and  at    12    M  O  M  T  P  E  L  L  1  E  R    PARADE,  HARROGATE 
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ACTON  SURGEY. 


The  Albemarle  Qalleries 


Telephone:  REGENT  7303-4  6  ALBEMARLE  STREET 

£  Surgey  LONDON,  W.l 

a.  H.  bpreat 


Qall  eries  at  the  above  address  have  been  secured  to  replace  our 
premises  at  3  Bruton  Street,  Bond  Street,  W.i,  which  were  demolished 
by  enemy  action. 

Our  extensive  pre-war  stock  of  Works  of  Art,  Antiques,  Panelled 
Rooms,  Tapestries,  etc.,  is  now  being  transferred  from  our  warehouse  and 
a  collection  of  more  recent  acquisitions  is  also  on  view. 


-h 


If  you  are  Selling  fine 

Postage  Stamps 

to  attract 
THE 

CONNOISSEUR 
The  best  market 
must  be 

by  Private  Treaty 
by  Auction 
or  by  Cash  Sale 
through  the  firm  that  caters  for 

THE  CONNOISSEUR 
S'J  AMP  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Philatelic  Publishers  and 
Licensed  Valuers 

ROBSON  LOWE  LIMITED 

50,  Pall   Mall,    London,  S.W.i 

Cables:  "  Stamps,  London  "  Telephone:  ABBey  4034 


MADE  IN 


ENGLAND 


KENT 

ttT.  irrt 

C  NC  L AMD 


KENT 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Brushes  since  1777 


•THE  HOUSE  OF  KENT 

established  1777  in  the 
reign  of  George  III,  is 
known  by  people  of  culture 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
for  high-grade  toilet  brushes. 

•BUY  QUALITY 

Brushes  made  with  Kent 
exclusive  BLENDED  bristles 
give:— 

The  best  service 

The  most  lasting  wear 

KENT  OF  LONDON 

24,  OLD  BOND  ST. 
LONDON,  W.l 

NEW  YORK  : 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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KAREL  van  VOGELAER  (Dutch  School) 
1653-1695 


Sire  Canvas :  42  X  36  inches. 
With  Frame:  49  X  43  inches. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIE 


2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  ] AMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Ttlegrams  :  Nymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  White}  Jl  4213 


Key  Exports 


Who  would  you  say  is  leading  the  Export  race? 
Textiles?  Motors?  Heavy  Industry?  Light? 
B.O.A.C.  has  at  least  shown  plenty  of  pace  in 
the  early  stages.  Our  exports  are  the  men  who 
bring  back  export  orders  ;  and  never  before  have 
orders  so  large  come  back  from  so  far  so  fast ! 
Among  the  3,500  we  have  carried,  the  record  is 
held  by  Sir  Miles  Thomas,  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Nuffield  Group.  14,000  miles  in  ten  days,  and 
back  with  £1,200,000  of  business.  But  all  did 
famously.  Faced  with  the  job  of  wiping  off  six 
years'  arrears  of  business  calls,  they  proved  to 
have  everything  it  takes  — except  a  magic  carpet. 
And  we  provided  that. 

CANADA    •    U.S.A    ■    WEST  AFRICA 
MIDDLE  EAST      ■      SOUTH  AFRICA 
INDIA     •     FAR  EAST    •  AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


B.O.A.C. 
SPEED8IRD  ROUTES 

500,000  miles  flown  each  week 
4,500  passengers  carried  each  week 


BOH 


MAPLE 


£-  CO 


An  unusually 
fine-quality 
William  and  Mary 
Enclosed  Cabinet 
with  Secretaire 
Drawer. 

Width  2  ft.  9  ins. 


TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD,     LONDON,     W  1 

BIRMINGHAM  BOURNEMOUTH  BRIGHTON  LEEDS 


T 


BRITISH     OVERSEAS     AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 
AND     ASSOCIATED  COMPANIES 


BURLINGTON  CIGARS,   173,  NEW  BOND  STREET, 
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E.  T.  BIGGS  &  SONS  t 

ESTABLISHED  1866 


Cake  or  jfnut  Basket 

WEIGHT  58  ozs.  fl>aitl  XamCrfe  LENGTH  13  ins. 

1734 


32  HIGH  ST.,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKS 

TEL.  963 


FORTUNATE 
FINDS 

(LILIAN  M.  DEW)      (Member  of  B.A.D.A.) 

10a,  THURLOE  PLACE, 
LONDON,  S.W.7 

(Opposite  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum) 
'Phone  :  Kensington  7338 


Pair   of  Chelsea   leaf  Dishes,  Red 
Anchor  mark.    Also  a  choice  selec- 
tion   of   English   and  Continental 
Porcelain  and  Furniture 


PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

(Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 


Please  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL.  GLASGOW,  PARIS,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  ETC. 


Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK 

*  SON/  LTD* 

Est.  1772 

Fine 

Dealers  in 
Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (3  lines)                                          Cables  :  Spink,  London 

BRIGHTON 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


PETER  BOODE 


CHINESE  ANTIQUES 
AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 


TEL.:  MAY.  7143 


BLACKWELL'S 

Booksellers 

Want  to  buy  for  cash  books  on  the 
Fine,  Applied  and  Graphic  Arts, 
Lives  of  the  Artists,  Fascicules  of 
Reproductions,  Monographs  and 
General  Histories.  All  lists  submitted 
will  receive  personal  attention  and 
offers  will  be  forwarded  by  return. 

mm  Broad  Street,  OXFORD 


EDINBURGH 


SCOTLAND 


<_Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 
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The  Sale  at  Derby  House  on  July  12,  1946,  of  Lord  Swaythling's  Picture 
by  John  Constable,  R.A.,  of  Stratford  Mill  on  the  Srour  for  £43,050. 
It  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Smith  for  Mr.  Walter  Hutchinson. 


CHRISTIE,  MANSON  &  WOODS  LTD. 

DERBY  HOUSE,  STRATFORD  PLACE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone:  Mayfair  5311  Telegrams:  'Christian,  Wesdo,  London' 

XXXI 


SPECIALISTS  IN 
FINE  ENGLISH 
&  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAINS 

MEMBERS  B.A.D.A. 


STAFFORD'S 

13a  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 


Telephone  :  REGent  4472 


A  superb  and  rare 
set  of  ELEMENTS, 
'  Water,  Fire,  Air  & 
Earth.'  CHELSEA- 
DERBY,    c.  1775. 


G.  M.  LOTINGA 

.5 Y/te  c^d-tt  C^Jaiictic^ 


OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 
57  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.I 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952 


Inspection  invited 


'The   Connoisseurs,'   by   A.   A.  Lesrel 
Size  23  X  19  ins. 

A  magnificent  example  of  this  famous  master's  work 
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This  clock  by  DANIEL  and  THOMAS  GRIGNION  (formerly  with  Daniel  Quare), 
circa  1720,  is  in  ebonised  and  ormolu  mounted  case,  height  13i  ins. 
It  has  pull  quarter,  and  date  ring. 


from    the    collection    of   antique    English    ('lochs  ai 

The 

GOLDSMITHS  &  SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 

ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS.    Tel.  No.  Reg.  3021 


c 
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PAUL  STORR 

A  very  fine  set  of  Geo.  Ill  Salts  with  Serpent 
handles,  1815,  by  Paul  Storr. 

Weight  49  oz.   14  dwts. 

The  Gilt  Liners  are  separate  and  all  fully  marked 


BRACHER     &  SYDENHAM 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  Reading 
Berkshire 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers  Association) 
Phone  3724  Est.  1790 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100   YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


COINS  and  MEDALS 

Best  prices  paid  for  Collections,  also  for  Gold  and 
Rare  Silver  Pieces.  Standard  Catalogue  of  English 
Coins,  5$.  Coin  and  Me  lal  Bulletin  (including 
Sale  List),  Is.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.I 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON    O  S  K  O  R  N  E 


ANTIQUES 
19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1838.  Telephone  4822 

Pewter  O  Early  Metalwork 
FOR  SALE  and  PURCHASED 


Rest  oration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

C  H  A  L  I  C  K  K 

LARGE  SKLECTION   IN  STOCK 

117  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 


TKi.Ri'iir 


BV8TON  4824 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


.  *-    *    FOR-  BOOK.S** 

New  and  secondhand  Rooks  on  Every  Subject.     Books  Bought 
113-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Gerrard  5660  (16  lines).    Open  9—6  (inc.  Sat.) 


^TRUSLOVE  AND  HANSON  ~~ 

14a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

(BOOKSELLERS    ::  STATIONERS) 

A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 
Supplies  of  Books  on  Art  Subjects  are  arriving  from  Switzerland  and  will  be 
on  sale  as  received.    These  are  of  especial  interest,  as  visitors  to  the  recent 

Exhibition  of  Swiss-printed  Books  will  realize. 
)fc  Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for 
Official,  Professional  and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately.  + 

—  THE    BOOKSHOP   OFF   BOND   STREET  - 


CONNOISSEUR  REGISTER 

Antique  Jewellery. — Connoisseur,  highly  qualified  gemmologist,  university 
graduate  wishes  to  buy  on  commission  for  American  firms  or  collectors.  At  first 
in  British  Isles  and  later  in  Europe  also.  Advertiser  has  old-established  and  wide- 
spread connexions  in  the  antique  jewellery  trade  and  attends  principal  sales.  Highest 

references  given  and  required.     Box  No.  6363.  

Seven teeTnh-Century  :  Period  Clocks  and  Barometers  wanted,  best  prices 
given    Fine  English  Antique  Clocks  always  in  stock.  Hobson  Bros.,  202  Portland 

Roid.  Hove.  Sussex.    'Phone  :  Hove  8H23-   

Bound  Volumes  of  'The  Connoisseur',  Numbers  1  to  91,  for  Sale.  Offer 

invited.    Box  No.  6372-_  

For  Sale.--  Tin-  e  Solid  Mahogany  Double  Doors,  8  ft.  >  4  ft. 
panels    original    condition.    Adam   period.    Photograph  sent 
Panels',    24    in.     "    30  in.    Medieval  subjects.  Tweedie 
Dunfermline 


2  in.  Veneered 
Five  Tapestry 
32  Canmore  Street, 


l  villliei  limn*-.  _    

Wanted  -   Connoisseur— International  Studios',  complete  years  1925  to  present. 

L   D'Arcangelo,  20  Colton  Drive,  Buffalo,  New  York.   

Wanted.  -OlcTOak  Panelling  in  condition,  linenfold  preferred.    82  ft.,  8  or  9  ft. 

high.     Box  No.  6375-  s  5  r — 

Morland's  'Letitia'  Series.— Set  6,  rich-coloured  engravings,  i7»9.  "y  J.K. 
Wh  £175  offers.  Howard  Beach,  9  Hookfield  Lane,  Bridgnorth.Jhropshire. 
Genuine  Queen  Anne  Oak  Bureau  f..r  sale.  Perfect  condition.  Box  No.  6377. 
To  American  Dealers. — A  collect...,,  of  early  American  Prints  over  100,  in  old 
frames  Abo  other  goods  suitable  tor  the  American  market.  Viewed  at  Cross, 
43  Belmont  Drive,  Liverpool,  6.    'Phone  810  Anfield. 
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China  Restoring  Service. — High-class  work.  Write  53  Primrose  Gardens,  N.W.3. 
18-carat  Gold  Watch,  genuine  Louis  XV-XVI  Repeater.  Perfect.  Bargain  £160. 
Solid  hide  Lady's  Dressing  Case,  lined  pigskin,  fitted  .cut  glass,  silver.  £70. 

Box  No.  6380.  

Wanted  to  Purchase. — Portraits,  prints  or  engravings  after  Reynolds,  etc.,  of 
William  Beckford,  his  books  or  MSS.,  in  fact  anything  of  interest  in  connexion  with 
Fonthill  Abbey.  Murray  Adams-Acton,  37  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  W.8. 
One  Pair  Solon  Minton  Vases  and  Plaque,  signed.  What  offers  ?  Box  No.  6382. 
When  in  London  call  on  Alexandre  Raghinsky.  77  Blandford  Street,  Baker  Street, 
W.I,  for  early  and  interesting  English  porcelain. 

Jacobean  Oak  Panelling,  hand  carved,  very  old,  fit  room  17  ft.  X  15  ft.  Also 
Chinese  Cabinet,  heavily  inlaid  mother-of-pearl,  also  silk  tapestry  Lounge  Suite. 
92  Aldridge  Road,  Birmingham,  22. 

Situation  Wanted. — Young  man  with  detailed  knowledge  of  English  Antiques 
seeks  position  with  London  or  provincial  firm.  Free  September.  Box  No.  6385. 
Wanted. — 'Connoisseurs',  January  1932  to  date.    Box  No.  6387. 


For  Sale. — Collectors'  specimens  of  early  English  and  Continental  porcelain.  Some 
figures  and  complete  services.  Lists  on  application  or  may  be  seen  at  Riddell, 
34  Cedars  Road,  London,  S.W.4. 


Register  advertisements  are  'tZ.OO  for  15  U'ords  'minimum^,  and  thereafter  10  cents  per  word 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  CONNOISSEUR,  572  MADISON.  AVENUE. 
NEW  TORK.  Addresses  or  Box  .Numbers  must  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  u-ith  the  Box  Number  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  no 
responsibility  for  any  sales  ejected 
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THE    FRAGRANT  WEED 


rpOBACCO-SMOKING  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Britain  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
How  many  of  the  millions  of  smokers  today 
realise  how  much  the  satisfaction  of  their  desire 
for  a  "smoke"  depends  upon  the  chemist  ? 
Tobacco  is  a  crop  which  no  less  than  wheat  or 
coffee  needs  appropriate  fertilisers.  The  tobacco 
plants  are  liable  to  pests  and  diseases,  many  of 
which  must  be  fought  by  chemical  weapons.  The 
curing  and  preparation  of  the  tobacco  present 
chemical  problems  of  unexpected  complexity. 
The  leaf  must  be  kept  in  condition  from  the  time  it 
is  shipped  to  its  final  cutting  and  blending.  The 
cigarette  paper  must  pass  stringent  chemical  tests. 
Tobacco  by  itself,  whether  in  pipe,  cigar  or 
cigarette,  is  of  little  use  without  the  means  to 
light  it.  A  box  of  matches  is  a  triumph  of 


chemical  investigation.  The  striking  part  of  the 
ordinary  match  contains  a  compound  of  phos- 
phorus and  of  potassium  chlorate.  Gum,  sulphur, 
colouring-matter  and  impregnating  substances  for 
the  stalk  are  among  other  chemicals  needed  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  humble  match  and  provided 
by  the  British  chemical  industry.  It  is  further  to 
the  credit  of  the  industry  that  cigarette  lighters 
increase  in  quantity  and  efficiency.  These  are  a 
further  tribute  to  chemical  research  and  produc- 
tion from  the  mixture  of  cerium  and  other 
rare  metals  in  the  so-called  flint  (natural  flint 
does  not  give  nearly  enough  spark  for  modern 
needs)  to  the  material  of  the  ribbed  wheel 
and  the  petrol  refined  from  natural  mineral 
oils  or  even,  it  may  be,  derived  from  British 
coal    by    the     hydrogenation  process. 


Tlie  Antique  Porcelain  Co.,  Ltd. 

1^9,   New  Bond  Street,   London,  "W.  1 

Telephone  :    AlAYfair    12  5^-5  Cahles  :   Apoco,  o,  London 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI 


Telegraphic  Address  :  "  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London.' 
Telephone:  Paddington  6664. 


Dealer  in  English  Needlework 
Carpets  and  Rugs 

I,  SPRING  STREET,  PADDINGTON,  W.2 


I  carry  the  largest 
stock  of 

NEEDLEWORK 

SAMARKANDS 

BESSARABIANS 
AND  AUBUSSONS. 

Also  a  fine  selection 
of 

PERSIANS. 

Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 
always  in  stock. 

Expert  restorer  and 
cleaner  of 
TAPESTRIES 
NEEDLEWORK 

AND      ORIENTAL       Very  fine  Aubusson  carpet,  size  31  ft.  by  15  ft.  9  ins.     Cream  ground,  oval  centre  medallion  surrounded  by 
CARPETS  floral  sprays.     Inside  border  on  rose  ground  with  gold  surround.    Outer  border  in  deeper  rose  shade. 

Design  in  pale  shades  of  blue,  green,  gold,  pink  and  rose. 


THE  GENERAL 
TRADING  CO<— *>LTD 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

Cordially  invite  you  to  inspect 
their  extensive  stock  oj 

FINE   OLD   ENGLISH  FURNITURE 

( Queen  Anne  walnut  pieces  and  pedestal 
writing  desks  a  speciality  J 


CHINA  AND  GLASS 
LAMPS  AND  SHADES  — ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN 
CURTAINS  —  FABRICS  —  CUSHIONS 

at 

i  -  $    GRANTHAM    PLACE,    PARK  LANE 
(Piccadilly  End),  LONDON,  W.i 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3273  Established  1920 


BALKAN  SOBRANIE  CIGARET1 


TOBACCO J 


This  E 


NGLAND... 


NumHcr 
Three 


PARLIAMENT  is  a  rather  French  word 
for  a  very  English  institution — we  are  not 
by  nature  a  talkative  race,  yet  we  base  our 
constitution  on  talk  .  .  .  And,  as  the  best 
aid  to  profound  debate  is  good  tobacco — in 
pipe  or  cigarette — we  hold  that '  No  Smok- 
ing '  in  the  House  is  a  handicap  on  wisdom 
and  a  stimulus  to  temper  ...  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
consumption  of  Balkan  Sobranie  '  within 
the  precincts',  and,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  government  really  depends  on  civil 
servants — always  our  staunchest  devotees. 


H  SOBRANIE  UP,  LONDON.  E.C.I. 
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JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS,  DORCHESTER 


IMPORTANT  SALE 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

announce  they  have  been  instructed  by  Mrs.  Magalow 

TO   OFFER  BY   AUCTION   IN  NOVEMBER 

the  contents  of 

77,  HAMILTON  TERRACE,  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD,  N.W.8 

including 

Unique  Period  Furniture,  Georgian  Silver,  Worcester  and 
Dresden  China,  highest-quality  Carpeting  and  Furnishings 


Catalogues  will  be  available  in  due  course  from  the  Auctioneers  at 

20,  HANOVER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 
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LEGGATT  BROTHERS 

ESTABLISHED  1820 


'View  On  The  Tiber' 
Richard  Wilson,  R.A.,  171 3-1782 
Canvas  size         X  8i|  ins. 
In  the  Ham  Hall  Collection  until  1875 
From  the  Wantage  Collection,  No.  258  in  the  catalogue 


30,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET 
I  LONDON,  S.W.i 

Telephone :  Whitehall  3772  Cables  :  Leggabros,  Piccy,  London 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  LTD 


EST.  1772 


A  FINE  GEORGIAN  JUG 


London,  1740.     Maker  :  Paul  Crespin.      Height,  9J  ins.      Weight,  35  ozs.  16  dwts. 
We  desire  to  purchase  English  Antique  &  Modern  Silver  and  Jewellery 

5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone  :  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


Cables  :   SPINK.  LONDON 
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IN  QUEST  OF  RICHARD  WILSON 

FATHER  OF  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 

By  ADRIAN  BURY 


RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A..  BY  HIMSELF  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  :  PRESENTED  BY  SIR  HUGH  LANE,  1902 

IT  was  on  a  cold  early  March  day  that  I  stood  by 
Richard  Wilson's  grave  in  St.  Mary's  churchyard  at 
Mold,  Flintshire,  and  looking  towards  Foel  Fammau 
under  the  light  and  dark  of  tumultuous  clouds  I  was  poig- 
nantly aware  of  the  poetry  of  nature  that  was  Wilson's 
lifelong  inspiration.  And  wandering  down  to  Logger- 
heads next  day,  a  day  stolen  as  it  were  from  spring,  I 
noticed  that  the  temperature  had  completely  changed. 
There  was  such  an  expectant  mood  of  tranquility  on  this 
lovely  corner  of  Wales  that  the  great  range  of  truthful 
atmospheric  effect,  from  the  agitation  of  a  JViobe  sky  to 
the  mellow  calm  of  many  a  simple  English  or  Welsh  land- 
scape, came  into  my  mind. 

I  imagined  Wilson  as  a  boy  looking  towards  those  Welsh 
mountains  and  longing  for  the  craftsmanship  to  interpret 
them.  I  saw  him  setting  off  to  London  with  his  fabulously 
rich  relative,  Sir  George  Wynne  of  the  great  house  near 
Mold.  There  were  the  years  in  Covent  Garden,  the  suc- 
cess of  painting  the  grandsons  of  the  King,  and  then  those 
halcyon  days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome — spring  and 
autumn  at  Tivoli  and  Nemi,  and  in  the  Campagna,  the 
knowledgable  praise  from  great  artists  and  the  patronage 


of  the  cognoscenti  in  Italy.  Richard  Wilson  never  touched 
such  happiness  in  England  as  he  reached  in  Rome  at  the 
age  of  forty.  When  he  returned  to  the  north  it  is  as  if  some 
gradual  'winter  of  discontent'  had  set  in,  and  he  was  to 
suffer  in  prestige  and  position,  even  as  his  genius  increased 
in  power,  until,  an  old  man,  broken  in  health  and  sad- 
dened by  the  struggle,  he  returned  to  Mold,  the  carrier 
laden  with  the  pictures  he  could  not  sell.  A  victim  to  the 
'hereditary  despotism  of  things,'  to  use  a  fine  phrase  by 
Beaumont  Fletcher,  Wilson  arrived  in  time  to  die  at 
Colomendy  Hall,  Llanferres,  amid  his  native  scenes,  to 
die  so  obscurely  that  there  is  not  a  reference  to  his  death 
in  any  important  journal  of  the  moment. 

The  village  of  Llanferres,  not  Llanberis,  as  some  writers 
have  said,  is  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Wilson's  day.  The 
Loggerheads  inn  is  still  there,  with  Wilson's  fading  sign, 
the  great  rocks,  the  melodious  cascades,  the  mountains 
brilliant  in  the  dawn  and  mysteriously  sombre  as  the  sun 
sinks  behind  them  in  the  west.  Here  the  father  of  English 
landscape  painting  loved  a  favourite  seat  under  a  pine  tree 
in  Colomendy  grounds,  and  wistfully  followed  the  grand 
processional  of  the  earth  and  skies.  Colomendy,  which  be- 
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longed  to  Wilson's  cousin,  Catherine  Jones,  was  an  old 
farmhouse,  and  though  it  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1 8 1 1  and 
other  incidental  changes  have  since  taken  place,  the  views 
are  unchangeable,  and  justify  Wilson's  remark  that  'the 
scenery  of  Wales  afforded  every  requisite  for  a  landscape 
painter,  whether  in  the  sublime  or  the  pastoral." 

But  I  am  anticipating.  To  return  to  Wilson's  youth,  we 
know  next  to  nothing  about  it.  The  few  facts  are  that  he 
was  the  son  of  John  Wilson,  who  became  rector  of  Pene- 
goes,  Montgomeryshire,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  and  subsequently  moved 
with  his  family  to  Mold  in  Flintshire.  Wilson's  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Wynnes,  and  though  I 
have  made  many  enquiries,  and  the  National  Library  of 
Wales  have  given  their  courteous  help,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  that  relationship.  The  artist  had  four 
brothers  and  one  sister,  and  what  little  is  known  about 
them  would  suggest  that  the  family  was  not  endowed  with 
money.  The  artist's  education  was  probably  undertaken 
by  I  lis  father,  who  was  a  classical  scholar,  for  there  is  no 
record  that  the  boy  attended  any  school. 

It  was  in  '729,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  that  Wilson  came 
to  London  and  was  placed  with  Thomas  Wright,  a  por- 
trait painter.  Farington  says  that  Wright  was  'a  good 
humoured  man  of  social  manners  but  possessed  very  little 
power  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  What  reputation  he  had 
was  acquired  by  making  copies  from  the  works  of  Van 
Dyke  [sic],  and  other  masters  .  .  .  and  are  very  indifferent 
performances.'  He  was,  doubtless,  able  to  teach  Wilson 
some  tricks  of  the  trade,  and  the  apt  pupil  was  soon 
earning  a  living.  To  quote  Farington  again,  Wilson 
'appeared  before  the  public  as  a  portrait  painter  and 
continued  that  practice  for  his  support  till  he  arrived  at 


his  thirty-fourth  year,  when  he  resolved  to  go  to  Italy.' 

That  he  lived  for  part  of  that  time  in  some  style  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  his  address  was  in  the  North 
Piazza,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  used  the  painting  and 
show  rooms  previously  occupied  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  and  Sir- 
James  Thornhill,  Hogarth's  father-in-law.  A  lively  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Wilson  must  have 
found  Covent  Garden — with  its  inhabitants  of  all  classes 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  its  coffee  houses,  Turkish 
baths,  Rich's  theatre  for  'the  way  of  the  world'  and  St. 
Paul's  for  spiritual  reflection — very  diverting.  Certainly,  a 
place  full  of  character  for  a  rising  portrait  painter  and 
man-about-town.  And  solitary  as  he  was  by  nature  he  was 
not  above  a  little" dandyism  in  his  youth.  John  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  the  information  from  Nollekens,  informs 
us  that,  when  a  member  of  the  St.  Martin's  Lane  Acad- 
emy, Wilson  always  attended  the  meetings  superbly 
dressed;  and  his  waistcoat  was  particularly  attractive, 
being  of  the  richest  green  ornamented  with  gold  hu  e. 
There  is  no  proof,  however,  that  he  became  a  fashionable 
portrait  painter.  Nor  had  he  the  suave  and  elegant  man- 
ner necessary  for  such  a  position,  and  indeed  his  portraits 
are  far  too  unflattering  to  make  for  popularity.  The  fact 
that  he  painted  a  group  of  the  two  young  princes  (sons  of 
Prince  Frederick)  with  their  tutor,  may  have  given  rise  to 
this  impression,  but  this  was  not  a  royal  command,  having 
been  contrived  by  the  princes'  tutor,  Dr.  Ayscough,  for 
Dr.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  This  work,  docs,  however, 
help  to  identify  some  of  Wilson's  early  patrons.  Ayscough 
was  married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton. 
whose  portrait  Wilson  also  painted.  It  was  dated  1 744  and 
was  at  Hagley  Hall  until  destroyed  some  years  ago  by  fire. 
Two  other  portraits  relating  to  that  time  are  those  of  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Smith,*  Sir  Thomas  Lyttclton's  illegiti- 
mate son,  who,  as  generous  as  he  was  brave,  placed  com- 
missions in  Wilson's  way  and  helped  him  to  go  to  Italy. 
Another  member  of  that  circle  was  Sir  Charles  VVyndham, 
who  became  the  first  Earl  of  Egremont.  The  artist's  por- 
trait of  Egremont  is  in  the  Dulwich  Art  Gallery.  But  these, 
with  a  few  more  definitely  authenticated,  exhaust  our 
knowledge  of  Wilson's  art  in  this  direction,  and  if  his  repu- 
tation depended  upon  them  alone  he  would  have  to  take 
his  place  with  the  lesser  portraitists  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  I  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  Edward  Edwards, 
who,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
says  that  'Wilson's  portraits  are  not  sufficiently  known, 
nor  are  they  marked  by  any  traits  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  general  manner  which  then  prevailed 
among  his  contemporaries  in  that  line  of  art.'  I  would 
except,  however,  the  small,  graceful  study  of  Wilson's 
friend,  John  Hamilton  Mortimer,  A.R.A.,  in  the  Diploma 
Gallery,  a  portrait  he  obviously  enjoyed  doing. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Wilson  disliked  painting  por- 
traits professionally.  Unlike  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
he  was  not  really  interested  in  faces,  but  painted  them  out 
of  necessity.  Though  Farington  tells  us  that  'he  left  Eng- 
land in  1748,  more  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  that 
branch  of  art  which  he  had  hitherto  professed,  than  with 
any  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  another,'  he  certainly 
spent  most  of  his  time  abroad  in  landscape  work.  This  was 
as  much  due  to  his  predilection  as  to  the  encouragement 

*  Nicknamed  Tom  o'  Ten  Thousand,  'by  having,  when  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Gosport,  in  the  absence  of  his  captain,  fired  into  a  French  ship  in  the 
Channel  and  demanded  the  compliment  of  lowering  the  top-gallant  sails.' 
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he  received  from  foreign  artists,  including  Zuccarelli  and 
the  celebrated  Claude  Joseph  Vernet.  In  Rome,  Wilson 
was  recognized  by  Vernet  as  a  fine  landscape  painter. 
'Don't  talk  of  my  landscapes,'  said  the  Frenchman,  'when 
you  have  so  clever  a  fellow  in  your  countryman,  Wilson.' 
Vernet  generously  exhibited  one  of  Wilson's  landscapes 
in  his  own  studio,  and  recommended  him  to  the  Anglo- 
Roman  Society.  There  is  great  significance  in  this  fact, 
since  it  occurred  not  long  after  Wilson's  arrival  in  Rome. 
Farington  says  that  the  artist  left  England  in  1 748,  but  the 
year  was  1 750,  judging  by  a  letter  written  by  Wilson's  sis- 
ter to  Admiral  Smith,*  dated  November  7th,  1750,  about 
some  commission  that  went  awry,  proving  that  her  brother 
was  in  England  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Before  going 
on  to  Rome  the  artist  spent  some  months  in  Venice. 

The  significance  in  Vernet's  remark  is  that  an  artist  long 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  a  portrait  painter  suddenly  be- 
came so  great  a  landscape  painter  as  to  call  forth  such 
praise  from  a  master  of  European  reputation.  The  truth  is 
that  Wilson  had  practised  landscape  far  more  than  Faring- 
ton would  lead  us  to  believe,  but  the  difficulty  in  assessing 
his  gift  before  1 750  for  this  branch  of  art  is  that  there  are 
so  few  landscapes  definitely  associated  with  his  pre-Italian 
years.  There  are  the  Foundling  and  St.  George's  Hos- 
pitals ( 1 746)  and  A  View  of  Dover  (about  1 746) ,  since  it  was 
engraved  by  Muller  and  published  in  1747.  Colonel  M.  H. 
Grant  has  two  or  three  very  interesing  specimens.  We  can 

*  See  Chronicles  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Maud  Wyndham. 


only  ask,  Where  arc  all  the  othei  landscapes  and  portraits 
that  Wilson  must  have  painted  between  the  years  1735, 
when  presumably  he  lefi  his  master  Thomas  Wright,  and 
1750,  when  he  went  abroad? 

The  circular  paintings  of  the  Hospitals  are  neat  and 
c  harming  little  records  of  those  places  in  the  rustic  sur- 
roundings of  their  day;  and  if  they  show  any  influence  at 
all  it  is  Canaletto's.  It  will  be  recalled  from  Mrs.  Hilda  F. 
Finberg's  learned  paper  on  the  subject  (Walpole  Society, 
Vol.  IX),  that  Canaletto's  work  was  well  known  to  artists 
and  collectors  long  before  Wilson  went  to  Italy,  and  that 
Canaletto  himself  was  in  England  at  least  eight  years,  from 
1746  until  1754,  with  one  short  interval. 

The  View  of  Dover,  now  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Wales,  is  a  more  ambitious  painting,  and  its  topographical 
qualities  are  secondary  to  its  accomplished  feeling  for 
design  and  atmospheric  effect. 

Wilson's  position  in  Rome  was  not  so  much  the  result 
of  a  sudden  metamorphosis,  as  the  confirmation  of  a 
genius  long  frustrated  by  lack  of  opportunity  and  appre- 
ciation. Here  he  found  a  demand  for  the  work  he  liked 
doing,  for  the  nobility  and  gentry  on  the  Grand  Tour  were 
only  too  ready  to  employ  Wilson's  pencil  to  make  records 
of  the  places  they  visited.  The  artist  was  constantly  busy 
in  a  pleasant  environment  and  under  encouraging  circum- 
stances. We  get  glimpses  of  him  sketching  in  the  Campagna 
in  company  with  aristocrats  who  delighted  in  his  talents. 
In  April  1754  he  is  with  the  Earls  of  Pembroke,  Thanet 
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and  Essex,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke,  sketching  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli.  On  another  occasion  we 
find  him  at  Terni  with  a  company  including  Joshua 
Reynolds,  then  also  studying  in  Italy.  He  is  with  Lord 
Dartmouth  painting  landscapes  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
before  returning  to  England  about  the  year  1756. 

At  that  period  of  his  life  Wilson  would  seem  to  have  had 
all  that  he  desired.  We  hear  little  about  him  after  his  re- 
turn to  London  until  1 760,  when  his  picture  of  the  Destruc- 
tion of  the  Children  of  Niobe  was  exhibited  in  London,  des- 
cribed as  'in  the  great  manner,'  and  bought  on  Paul 
Sandby's  recommendation  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
In  1  761  he  showed  another  Niobe  at  the  Society  of  Artists, 
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and  consolidated  his  fame  for  this  kind  of 
work,  but  though  he  exhibited  regularly 
with  this  institution,  and  similarly  with  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  also  a 
foundation  member,  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  a  successful  artist  in  the  worldly 
sense  of  the  word.  With  the  aid  of  portraits 
and  teaching,  Wilson  was  able  to  live  not 
uncomfortably  in  his  old  quarters  in  Covent 
Garden,  until  1769.  In  1770  the  artist  moved 
to  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbone  Place,  and 
was  there  for  about  five  years,  but  the  fre- 
quency, of  his  moves  after  that  time  until 
1780  when,  according  to  Beechey,  'His  last 
abode  was  at  a  mean  house  in  Tottenham 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  in  which  he 
occupied  the  first  and  second  floors,  almost 
without  furniture,'  is  only  too  eloquent  of 
declining  patronage  and  ultimate  poverty. 
Further  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  gossip 
collected  by  T.  Wright,  Wilson's  first  bio- 
grapher, not  to  be  confused  with  Thomas 
Wright,  his  first  master.  'Do  you  know  any- 
one mad  enough  to  employ  a  landscape 
painter?'  Wilson  is  said  to  have  asked  Barry, 
a  brother  Royal  Academician.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  young  man  who  sought  to  befriend  him  by 
getting  him  a  commission  to  paint  two  landscapes,  which 
Wilson  at  first  declined  because  he  had  not  the  money  to 
purchase  the  materials.  His  chief  patrons  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  were  pawnbrokers,  and  even  they  could  not  sell 
his  work  at  small  sums.  In  1776  he  solicited  the  post  of 
Librarian  to  the  Royal  Academy,  the  modest  stipend  being 
essential  to  him  for  the  bare  necessities  of  existence.  'Peter 
Pindar'  (Dr.  Wolcot)  deplored  Wilson's  troubles  in  some 
doggerel,  which  also  promised  him  immortal  fame  a  hun- 
dred years  after  his  death. 

Wilson's  retirement  to  Wales  in  1781  has  been  somewhat 
romanticized  by  the  rumour  that  he  inherited  an  estate 
from  a  brother,  and  we  like  to  imagine  the 
old  artist  independent  of  the  world  at  last, 
painting  happily  away  without  a  care,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  late  Frank 
Rutter  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a 
windfall,  and  that  Wilson  was  merely  forced 
by  infirmity  and  lack  of  means  to  seek  the 
bounty  of  his  relatives  at  Colomendy  Hall, 
there  to  linger,  not  years,  but  months,  since 
he  died  in  May  1782.  John  Wilson,  his 
brother,  an  excise  officer,  also  lived  at  Colo- 
mendy and  acted  as  agent  or  adviser  to 
Catherine  Jones,  a  wealthy  woman  of  royal 
Welsh  ancestry. 

The  mystery,  however,  of  Wilson's  lack  of 
success  is  not  solved.  Some  say  that  his  work 
was  too  broad  and  sketchy  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  public,  but  this  is  disproved  by 
many  a  canvas,  such  as  the  View  of  Rome 
from  Monte  Mario  in  the  Cook  Collection  and 
The  Villa  of  Maecenas  (Lady  Lever  Art  Gal- 
lery). The  artist,  when  he  chose,  could  do  the 
most  detailed  work.  Others  that  his  paint- 
ings were  too  Italianate.  Yet  the  Italianate 
mood  was  much  admired.  Zuccarelli,  Cana- 
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lctto,  Cipriani,  not  to  mention  the  Franco- 
Italians,  Claude  and  Poussin,  were  indis- 
pensable to  eighteenth-century  taste.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  Wilson's  failure,  ex- 
cept through  that  malignant  fate  that  some- 
times dogs  the  footsteps  of  genius.  Feeling 
this  neglect  acutely,  and  aware  of  the  great 
rewards  showered  on  inferior  painters, 
Wilson,  the  born  aristocrat  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  became  socially  reticent,  suffered 
fools  not  gladly  and  found  criticism  from 
such  mediocrities  as  Edward  Penny,  R.A., 
intolerable.  Need  we  wonder?  He  is  said  to 
have  been  on  'notoriously  bad  terms'  with 
Reynolds,  a  great  artist,  but  Reynolds  asked 
to  be  rebuked  when  he  told  the  company  in 
the  presence  of  Wilson  that  Gainsborough, 
the  first  landscape  painter  in  England,  was 
come  to  town,  to  which  Wilson  replied,  'You 
mean  the  best  portrait  painter,  Sir  Joshua.'* 
Gainsborough,  of  course,  was  a  very  fine 
landscape  artist,  but  Reynolds'  remark  com- 
ing from  an  immensely  successful  to  an  un- 
successful painter  was  heartless.  Wilson's 
proud  spirit  was  easily  hurt  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage, and  his  most  damaging  piece  of 
sarcasm  occurred  when  he  told  Lord  Bute  that  if  the  King 
could  not  afford  to  pay  sixty  guineas  at  once  for  the  pic- 
ture of  Sion  House  he  could  pay  in  instalments.  A  desperate 
retort  from  an  artist  who  had  suffered  enough  disappoint- 
ment. Much  gossip  has  survived  about  Wilson's  drinking 
habits,  but  it  would  be  a  stupid  libel  to  suggest  that  so 
idealistic  a  visionary  and  scrupulous  a  technician  was  an 
habitual  drunkard,  even  if  he  did  indulge,  as  a  relief  from 
his  troubles  in  later  years,  in  his  favourite  porter. 

Edward  Edwards  (1808)  is  doubtless  correct  in  saying, 

'Though  he  (Wilson)  had  great  fame,  yet  he  did  not 
find  that  constant  employment  which  his  abilities 
deserved.  This  neglect  might  probably  result  from  his 
own  conduct,  for  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not 
very  prudentially  attentive  to 
his  interest;  and  though  a  man 
of  strong  sense,  and  superior 
education  to  most  of  the  artists 
of  his  time,  he  certainly  had  not 
that  suavity  of  manners,  which 
distinguished  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. .  .  .' 

But  this  is  of  passing  human  in- 
terest. Wilson's  heart  and  mind  are 
written  in  his  works.  As  in  all  truly 
great  painters,  Wilson's  influences 
are  obvious,  and  additional  proof  is 
to  be  found  in  his  own  words.  When 
Beechey  asked  him  who  was  the 
greatest  landscape  painter,  he  re- 
plied, 


A  VIEW  ON  HOVNSLOW  HEATH  :  BY  RICHARD  WILSON,  R.A.  :  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  LONDON 


sentiment  .  .  .  but  there  are  two  painters  whose  merit 
the  world  does  not  yet  know,  and  who  will  not  fail  to 
be  hereafter  highly  valued,  Cuyp  and  Mompert 

Here  is  the  balance  of  northern  and  southern  styles  in  art, 
and  very  illuminating  as  to  Wilson's  development.  He 
determined  to  found  his  own  style  on  the  only  perfect 
teacher,  Nature,  but  was  generous  enough  to  recognize  the 
genius  of  men  who  had  preceded  him  or  were  his  con- 
temporaries. His  references  to  their  work  was  to  confirm 
his  own  experience,  technical  and  emotional,  but  certain 

*  There  were  two  painters  of  the  name  De  Momper,  Josse  de  Momper. 
1 564- 1 634,  Flemish  landscape,  marine  painter  and  etcher,  and  Franz  de 
Momper,  said  to  have  been  his  son,  but  whose  dates  are  uncertain. 


'Why,  sir,  Claude  for  air,  and 
Gaspar   for   composition  and 

*  There  are  other  versions  of  this  story. 
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critics,  even  down  to  our  own  times,  re-echo  the  super- 
ficial idea  that  Wilson  is  a  minor  Claude.  In  the  eight- 
eenth century  this  opinion  was  attacked  by  'Peter  Pindar' 
in  these  words: 


'Wilson  has  been  called  the  English  Claude;  but 
how  unjustly,  so  totally  different  is  their  style.  Claude 
sometimes  painted  grand  scenes,  but  without  a  mind 
of  grandeur.  Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  could  infuse 


THE  TIBER,  ROME,  WITH  ST.  PETER'S  IN  THE  DISTANCE  :  RICHARD  WILSON  :  COLL.  MRS.  RICHARD  FORD 


grandeur  into  the  meanest  objects. 
Claude,  when  he  drewon  the  bank 
of  his  own  ideas,  was  a  mere  cas- 
trato  in  the  art;  witness  his  Landing 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  Wilson,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  Hercules.  His  sub- 
jects were  the  selections  of  taste; 
and  whether  of  the  simple,  the 
elegant,  or  the  sublime,  they  were 
treated  with  equal  felicity.  Indeed, 
he  possessed  that  versatility  of 
power  as  to  be  one  minute  an 
•  eagle,  sweeping  the  heavens,  and 
the  next  a  wren,  twittering  a 
simple  note  on  the  humble  thorn/ 

This  in  the  main  is  true,  though 
'Pindar,'  the  satirist,  could  never 
convince  us  that  Claude  is  not  a 
great  artist.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  call  a  painter,  however  fine, 
the  'English  Claude'  was  a  compli- 
ment, but  it  brought  no  advantage 
to  Wilson.  Was  not  Alfred  Stevens, 
whose  life  was  even  more  tragic  than 
Wilson's,  called  the  English  Michel- 
angelo? Some  writers,  Roger  Fry 
for  instance,  must  always  defer  to 
the  foreign  product,  and  ignore,  or  abuse,  the  essentially 
creative  genius  of  our  race.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  a  man  cannot  change  his  racial  tempera- 
ment, although,  if  he  be  great  enough,  he  can  'converse' 
on  an  equality  with  any  masters  and  share  with  them  the 
universal  language  of  Nature  which  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  elect  ? 

Wilson's  Claudian  excursions  were  more  by  way  of  sub- 
ject than  manner.  The  hand  of  Renaissant  Classicism  had 
guided  the  taste  in  art  of  France  and 
England  for  about  two  centuries; 
and  I  suggest  that  it  was  to  follow 
that  taste  that  Wilson  used  some  of 
his  landscapes  as  scenes  for  mytho- 
logical stories.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  landscapes 
of  the  various  Niobes  and  other 
Classical  subjects  are  better  than 
the  figures.  It  was  inevitable,  for  the 
story  is  an  artificial'  convention.  In 
the  J\'iobe  theme  we  get  a  conflict  of 
truth  and  fable — the  grand  truth  of 
the  elements  at  war,  the  unconvinc- 
ing myth  of  anthropomorphized 
gods  and  goddesses  expressing  the 
tragic  follies  of  human  nature.  The 
Niobe  drama  is  no  better  than  an 
incredible  murder  thriller.  In  the 
medium  of  poetic  words,  which 
move  quickly  from  scene  to  scene, 
it  is  tolerable,  but  to  hold  such  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  static  in  realistic 
paint  is  to  place  too  great  a  strain 
on  the  imagination;  and  we  look  be- 
yond the  petty  jealousies  and  griefs 
of  the  'performers'  to  the  eternal 
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majesty  of  trees,  rocks,  water  and  sky.  Reynolds 
criticized  one  of  the  JViobes  after  Wilson's  death 
on  the  grounds  that  the  artist's  'landscapes 
were  in  reality  too  near  common  nature  to 
admit  supernatural  objects.'  One  would  ask 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  'uncommon 
nature.'  Reynolds  wanted  'a  mind  thrown 
back  two  thousand  years,  and,  as  it  were, 
naturalized  in  antiquity.'  Was  the  aspect  of 
the  hills,  cascades,  trees  and  clouds  any  differ- 
ent in  Classical  times  from  that  of  nature  in 
the  reign  of  George  III  ?  Reynolds  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said  that  Wilson's 
figures,  and  not  his  landscapes,  were  'too  near 
common  nature,'  in  their  hates,  cruelties  and 
despairs.  To  impute  divinity  to  them  and  de- 
mand a  special  setting  for  their  vices  is  both 
absurd  and  pathetic. 

I  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  various  Niobes  on  which  Wilson's  contem- 
porary fame  was  founded.  This  has  been  done 
by  Colonel  M.  H.  Grant,  our  best  critical 
authority  on  the  works  of  Wilson,  but  I  would 
try  to  indicate  that  diversity  of  style  and  com- 
prehensive vision  which  are  the  true  genius  of 
the  artist. 

When  'Pindar'  said  that  Wilson  could  be  one  minute  an 
eagle  and  the  next  a  wren  he  was  merely  saying  that  the 
artist  was  a  great  poet.  Let  us  look  at  the  'great  manner'  of 
the  JViobe,  left  to  the  National  Gallery  by  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont in  1826,  and  which  was  destroyed  in  1944  by  enemy 
action.  It  is  an  awe- 
inspiring  rendering 
of  a  storm,  in  which 
the  lights  and  darks 
are  completely  ex- 
pressive of  the  chaos 
of  the  moment.  Half 
close  your  eyes  and 
see,  even  from  the 
photograph,  how 
powerful  the  placing 
of  the  central  light 
of  the  sky  is  to  the 
whole  composition 
and  idea,  and  with 
what  regard  for  sub- 
sidiary illumination 
the  cascade,  blasted 
trees  and  clouds  to 
the  right  are  ar- 
ranged. The  gloom 
has  settled  on  the 
middle  distance,  lift- 
ing a  little  towards 
the  horizon,  but  in- 
creasing as  it  comes 
nearer  the  figures. 
One  can  feel  that 
tempest  howling 
through  the  leafless 
trees  and  tearing  at 
their  very  roots.  The 
scene  is  full  of  ele- 


DE  TABLEY  HOUSE  :  THE  LAST  PICTURE  EXHIBITED  BY  RICHARD  WILSON  AT  THE  R.A. 


mental  movement  and  fury,  the  wind  hurling  itself  one 
way,  the  water  plunging  the  other,  the  clouds  following 
the  storm.  In  a  few  moments  that  last  light  will  have 
been  obliterated  in  the  final  darkness  of  death.  Such  is 
the  feeling  we  experienced  in  looking  at  this  work.  When 


VIEW  FROM  CASTEL  GANDOLFO  AND  THE  ALBAS  LAKE  LOOKING  TOWARDS  ROME  :  THE  LADY  LEVER  ART  GALLERY 
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we  came  to  examine  it  technically  we 
found  a  masterly  regard  for  the  possi- 
bilities of  paint,  and  a  knowledge  of 
natural  form  to  the  last  detail.  The 
solidity  of  rock,  the  vaporous  quality  of 
cloud,  the  surface  texture  of  tree  trunk, 
the  liquidity  of  the  water.  Here  is  the 
poet's  mind  working  in  unison  with  the 
craftsman's  hand.  As  Colonel  Grant 
wrote  in  the  Burlington  Magazine  for 
February  1945,  'All  is  grand,  awful  and 
immense,  "informed  with  the  presence 
of  a  god" — and  as  for  actual  painting, 
I  doubt  whether  the  whole  school  of 
landscape,  British  or  foreign,  can  show 
power  equal  to  that  evinced  in  the  catas- 
trophic cloud  which  looms  like  a  curse 
over  the  blasted  scene.  .  .  .' 

Let  us  now  contemplate  another  mood 
— the  Castel  Gandolfo.  Here  is  a  scene  ex- 
pressing the  golden  serenity  of  an  Italian 
afternoon.  Once  again  light  and  shade 
are  precisely  placed  to  emphasize  senti- 
ment. The  setting  sun  has  caught  the 
distant  bank  exactly  where  it  helps  to  hold  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  We  look  between  those  rich,  dark,  vel- 
vety trees  to  the  castle  and  dome,  and  are  then  gradu- 
ally aware  of  the  elliptical  lines  of  the  lake,  reflections, 
great  trees  slumbering  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  shaft  of 
light  in  the  foreground,  and  the  intenser  illumination  of 
the  mother  and  child  with,  I  fancy,  the  artist  himself  in  the 
shadow  sketching  them.  It  is  nothing  but  the  pure  instinct 
for  balance,  in  light  and  shade,  tone,  form  and  colour, 
interpreting  Nature  at  her  most  beautiful  and  tranquil. 
Great  art  can  do  no  more  and  no  less.  The  Castel  Gandolfo, 
which  is  in  the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  is  one  of  Wilson's 
best  Italian  paintings.  Because  it  is  an  Italian  subject  it 
must  perforce  be  more  emphatic  in  atmospheric  effect 
than  a  northern  one.  Yet  in  nearly  all  Wilson's  works  the 
sun  is  the  dominant  principle.  It  is  as  if  the  artist  said,  Let 
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there  be  light,  and  in  this  he  anticipates  the  whole  of  Eng- 
lish landscape  painting.  How  tenderly  the  setting  sun 
moves  through  the  small  Sion  House  from  Richmond  Gardens, 
in  the  Ford  Collection.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  is  a  perfect 
little  picture,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
painted  on  the  spot.  I  have  often  looked  at  the  house  from 
the  point  where  Wilson  painted  it,  and  the  artist's  effect, 
as  the  eastern  fagade  gathers  to  itself  the  shadows  of  the 
evening,  is  absolutely  true.  The  foreground  trees  stand 
almost  in  silhouette,  only  their  edges  touched  with  light. 
In  sentiment,  drawing  of  the  figures,  and  general  design, 
this  picture  is  far  better  than  the  larger  versions  of  this 
famous  riverside  mansion. 

There  are  two  paintings  which  specially  prove  Wilson's 
sensitivity  to  the  subtlety  of  atmosphere,  the  Pembroke 
Castle  and  Town  and  the  Llanberis  Lake  (Dolbardarn  Castle) . 

Seen  apart,  each  would  appear  to  be  full 
of  the  joy  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  Seen 
together,  as  can  be  done  in  the  National 
Museum  of  Wales,  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature is  remarkable,  the  Llanberis 
being  quite  cold  as  compared  with  the 
warm  Pembroke. 

It  is  not  only  Wilson's  infallible  re- 
sponse to  time  and  place,  subject  and 
climate,  but  his  power  of  identification 
with  the  scene  before  him.  Never  does 
he  impose  his  ideas  on  Nature.  When 
she  is  grand,  solitary  and  aloof,  as  in  the 
Snowdon,  the  artist  follows  her  mood; 
when  she  is  intimate  and  charming,  as 
in  the  Hounslow  Heath,\\'\kon  is  in  accord. 
When  she  is  passionate  and  fiery,  as  in 
the  Tiber  picture,  a  picture  that  antici- 
pates by  about  fifty  years  the  impres- 
sionism of  Constable  and  Turner,  or 
when  she  is  violent  and  destructive  as 
in  the  Xiobe,  the  artist  is  just  part  of 
her  will.  Only  of  the  greatest  creative 
minds  in  painting  and  poetry  which,  in 
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Wilson's  case,  were  mystically  blended,  can  this  be  said. 

When  we  contemplate  his  work  as  a  whole,  including 
his  Welsh  and  English  views,  the  old  attitude  that  Wilson 
was  limited  in  range  of  subject  is  incredible.  Those  who 
called  him  the  English  Claude  must  either  have  missed 
such  subjects  as  On  the  Wye,  The  Summit  of  Cader  Idris,  De 
Tabley  House,  Twickenham,  and  many  others,  or  they  must 
have  been  completely  blind  to  the  essentially  native  spirit 
that  infuses  them.  Maybe,  they  only  wanted  to  see  Claude, 
and  were  indifferent,  as  some  people  always  are,  to  the 
beauty  and  the  art  of  their  own  country. 
Nor  are  these  pictures  a  late  develop- 
ment, but  concurrent  with  the  painter's 
more  famous  Italian  scenes.  The  De 
Tabley  House  has  all  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  a  line  from   Marvell,  and  though 
Wilson's  last  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  1780,  a  critic  writing  at  that 
time  assures  us  that  it  was  'an  old  picture 
painted  in  his  prime.'  It  was  probably 
done  in  the  i76o's.De  Tabley  House  is  not 
far  from  Chester,  and  a  View  near  Chester, 
and  a  picture,  the  Banks  of  the  River  Dee, 
were  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Artists 
in  1 76 1  and  1760  respectively.  Was  it  the 
De  Tabley  House  that  Constable  saw  in 
the  gallery  of  Sir  John  Leicester,  and 
about  which  he  wrote,  T  recollect  no- 
thing so  much  as  a  large,  solemn,  bright, 
warm,  fresh  landscape  by  Wilson,  which 
still  swims  in  my  brain  like  a  delicious 
dream'? 

Such  praise  from  so  great  a  painter  is 
the  measure  of  Wilson's  position  as  an 
artist.  It  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
fashionable  verdicts  of  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  What  he  owed  to  the  Franco-      on  the  wye  .-  by  richard  vvilson,  r.a., 
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Italians  and  the  Dutch  is  really  incidental. 
How  the  men  who  came  after  him,  those 
qualified  by  equal  genius  and  practice,  re- 
garded the  forerunner  is  important.  The 
fact  is  that  Constable,  Turner  and  Cromc 
(what  a  trinity!),  adored  Wilson's  paintings. 
As  early  as  1 800,  when  Constable  was  twenty- 
four,  Farington  writes,  'Constable  called. 
Lent  him  Adrian's  villa  to  copy.'  In  1803 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  same  owner  a 
version  of  Maecenas's  Villa.  There  are  several 
early  Turners  in  the  manner  of  Wilson,  and 
echoes  of  his  style  with  mountain  scenery  in 
the  Hereford  Court  Sketchbook  (1798).*  The 
critics  of  the  day  had  already  noticed  Tur- 
ner's homage.  Crome  must  have  heard  much 
about  Wilson  from  Beechey,  and  certainly 
saw  some  of  the  master's  works  in  the  col- 
lection of  T.  Harvey  of  Catton.  Colonel 
Grant  has  some  very  interesting  Cromes 
derived  from  Wilson.  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  profound  influence  that  Wilson  had  on 
our  School  of  water-colour  painting.  Paul 
Sandby,  Girtin,  Cotman,  John  Varley, 
Copley  Fielding,  George  Barret  junior — all 
must  have  looked  profitably  at  Wilson's 
works.  One  cannot  but  agree  with  Ruskin 
that  'With  the  name  of  Richard  Wilson  the  history  of  sin- 
cere landscape  art,  founded  on  a  meditative  love  of  nature, 
begins  for  England.'  It  began  really  among  those  Welsh 
mountains  near  Mold  where  Wilson  spent  his  boyhood 
and  whither  he  returned  so  often  throughout  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  life  to  refresh  his  inspiration;  and  to  rest  at 
last  amid  the  scenes  which  awakened  his  love  for  Nature's 
beauty  and  made  him  the  poet  that  he  was. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Colonel  M.  H.  Grant,  not  only 

*  In  the  British  Museum. 
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THE  KING'S  LYNN  CUP-PART  I 

THE  OLDEST  SECULAR  CUP  IN  ENGLAND 

By    N.  M.  PENZER,  LITT.D.,  F.S.A. 


AS  is  generally  known, 
the  oldest  and  finest 
specimen  of  English 
secular  mediaeval  standing 
cups  is  the  proud  property  of 
the  Corporation  of  King's 
Lynn.  Although  it  has  been 
described  many  times  it  is 
felt  that  sufficient  justice  has 
never  been  done  to  so  superb 
an  object — in  fact  several  of 
the  descriptions  contain  errors 
which  stand  sadly  in  need  of 
correction.  No  really  detailed 
inspection  of  the  figures  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made,  and 
when  such  authorities  as  St. 
John  Hope,  E.  Alfred  Jones 
and  Sir  Charles  Jackson  re- 
peat the  same  mistakes  it  is 
surely  time  the  matter  was 
considered  afresh.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  no  amount  of 
description,  or  even  photo- 
graphs, can  convey  the  per- 
fection of  this  work  of  an  un- 
known goldsmith  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century.  It  must  be 
seen,  and  if  possible  handled, 
for  one  to  appreciate  its  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  the  per- 
fect proportions,  the  delicate 
silverwork,  and  the  gorgeous 
t  ranslucent  enamels.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  lovely  cup  in 
existence  and,  although  abso- 
lute proof  is  impossible,  we 
should  indeed  be  proud  to 
know  that  experts  are  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  work 
is  entirely  English. 

If  one  were  t  o  describe  it  in 
a  single  sentence  one  would 
say  that  it  was  a  silver-gilt 
cup  panelled  with  silver  and 
enamelled  figures,  having  an 
inverted  bell-shaped  bowl 
supported  by  a  clustered 
Gothic  stem  rising  from  a  flat 
circular  base,  the  stem  being 
unequally  divided  by  a  large 
flattened  knop  and  the  whole 
surrnounted  by  a  flat  lid  with 
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a  crested  edging.  In  order, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  the 
artistry  of  the  craftsman  and 
to  learn  all  we  can  from  so 
lovely  an  object,  it  is  necessary 
to  describe  the  cup  minutely 
as  it  is  to-day  and  then  to  con- 
sider wh  at  facts  we  can  add  uce 
from  the  figures  themselves. 

The  height  of  the  cup  from 
the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  ter- 
minal spike  is  14,',,  in.,  while 
with  the  lid  removed  it 
measures  1 1 1  in.  to  the  rim. 
The  bowl  is  4.^  in.  in  diameter 
across  the  top  and  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  14  in.  It  curves 
gently  inwards,  reducing  the 
circumference  at  the  base  to 
7!  in.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
described  simply  as  having  the 
shape  of  an  inverted  bell.  The 
weight  of  the  cup  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  and  has  to  be  con- 
sidered with  some  care  owing 
to  the  fact  that  writers  such 
as  Sir  Charles  Jackson  have 
given  it  as  'nearly  40  ounces,' 
thus  giving  an  entirely  false 
idea  of  the  great  weight  of  the 
cup  which,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  is  actually  over  76 
ounces.  No  mention  of  the  cup 
occurs  in  any  existing  record 
until  1548,  when  we  find  the 
following  entry  in  the  Hall 
Book,  madeduringthe  mayor- 
alty of  William  Overend. 

i548 

A  Congregation  there  held  on 
the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of 
the  Decollation  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  2nd  year  of  King 
Edward  VI. 

Plate  delivered  to  Ye  Mayor 
First  a  cupp  called  King  Johns 
cupp  with  a  cover  enammelled 
waing      .        .    70  oz.  &  J 
Item  a  Gilt  cupp  with  a  cover  all 
gilt .        .        .    25  oz.  &  f 
Item  a  dozen  spoons  with 
acorns     .        .     16  oz.  &  j 
Item  a  whyte  cupp  with  a  Pelli- 
can  in  ye  bottom  which  is  de- 
livered to  Ye  Mavor  .     1 2  oz. 
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A  subsequent  entry  in  the  same 
year  records  the  delivery  of  nine 
pieces  of  plate,  the  eighth  item 
being  recorded  thus: 

Item  a  standing  cupp  with  a 
cover  gilt  and  enammelled  called 
King  Johns  cupp.  70  ozs. 

Thus  even  in  the  same  year  we 
find  a  recorded  difference  of  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  is,  of 
course,  of  little  importance, 
especially  when  we  know  noth- 
ing of  the  accuracy  of  the  scales 
of  that  time.  But  unfortunately 
William  Taylor  in  his  Antiquities 
of  King's  Lynn,  p.  140,  trans- 
cribed it  wrongly  as  '40  ozs.,' 
and  although  the  mistake  was 
pointed  out  by  Harrod  in  1874 
(Report  on  the  Deeds  and  Records  of 
the  Borough  of  King's  Lynn,  p.  3), 
the  error  has  been  copied  un- 
checked up  to  recent  times. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  and 
help  so  willingly  given  by  the  Town  Clerk,  Mr.  Frank 
G.  Reeves,  and  the  Mayor's  Officer  and  Keeper  of  the 
Lynn  treasures,  Mr.  L.  Hall,  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and 
Measures  weighed  the  cup  with  the  greatest  care  and  accu- 
racy, with  the  following  results: 


FIGURE  OF  A  LADY  WITH  HAWK  :  (NSIDE  THE  BOWL  OF  THK  CUP 


May  30th,  1946. 

Weight  of  cup  and  cover 
Weight  of  cover  alone 


76  ozs.  drams. 
15  ozs.  2i  drams. 


When  we  consider  the  perfect  accuracy  of  modern  scales 
we  must  regard  the  1 548  weight  of  70^  ozs.  as  only  approxi- 
mate, but  even  so  the  difference  of  about  6  ozs.  is  consider- 


able. Apart  from  the  question 
of  the  scales,  it  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  (a)  the 
difference  in  the  weight  of  the 
original  and  the  subsequently 
added  finial;  (b)  the  soldering 
added  from  time  to  time  during 
repairs;  (c)  the  small  pins  in- 
serted to  steady  the  bowl  on 
the  column  in  comparatively 
recent  times. 

The  cup  is  divided  into  five 
panels  or  compartments  by  a 
series  of  prominently  wrought 
tree  stems  with  bifurcating 
branches  at  the  top  formed  of 
the  script  capital  'e'  motif, 
which  is  repeated  in  a  small 
cluster  at  the  bottom  to  suggest 
the  roots.  Each  panel  contains 
two  figures,  one  above  the 
other,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  high  rank.  They  are  of  silver, 
having  the  features  most  deli- 
cately engraved,  with  the  cos- 
tumes picked  out  here  and  there  (or  so  they  appear  to-day) 
in  different  coloured  enamels — red  and  blue  being  the  chief 
colours  used.  The  field,  or  background,  to  the  figures  is 
enamel  (blue  and  green)  relieved  by  a  charming  motif  of 
meandering  foliage  enriched  with  blossoms  of  star-like 
form.  As  we  shall  see  later,  these  figures  arc  not  placed 
haphazard  with  regard  to  their  sex  but  follow  a  definite 
order  planned  by  the  craftsman. 

Moreover,  they  are  not  in  hunting  attire  nor  do  they 
hold  implements  of  the  chase  in  their  hands,  as  has  re- 
peatedly been  said.  They  are  merely  rich  citizens  of  good 
family,  courtiers,  or  nobles  represented  in  their  ordinary 


THE  LID  OF  THE  CUP  SEEN  FROM  ABOVE  :  IT  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE 
PANELS,   EACH   CONTAINING  A   SINGLE   FIGURE    REPRESENTING  ONE 


OF  THE  PASTIMES  OF  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES  :  FALCONRY,  COURS- 
ING AND  TOXOPHILY  :  THE  DETAILS  OF  THE  FIGURES  ARE  ENGRAVED 
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THE  UPPER  SIDE  OF  THE  BASE  ALSO  IS  DIVIDED  INTO  FIVE  PANELS 
ENCLOSING  MALE  AND  FEMALE  FIGURES  ON  ENAMELLED  BACKGROUNDS 


costumes,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  the  figures  holds  a  hawk 
on  his  fist  is  a  sign  of  rank  that  we  would  expect  to  find. 

Immediately  beneath  the  base  of  the  bowl  is  a  band  of 
small  quatrefoils  having  a  circumference  of  5XV  inches.  The 
stem  takes  the  form  of  a  Gothic  column  of  pentagonal 
shape,  having  both  base  and  capital.  Springing  boldly 
from  the  flattened  foot,  the  base  is  of  marked  architectural 
form  having  five  sunk  and  moulded  quatrefoils  separated 
from  each  other  by  buttresses  with  two  set-offs.  Below  the 
lower  point  of  the  raised  surround  of  each  sunk  quatrefoil 
is  another  one,  very  small,  resting  on  an  ogee  band  which 
runs  round  the  stem  underneath  the  buttresses.  A  sloping 
weathering  caps  the  buttresses,  above  which  is  a  narrow 
concave  band  carrying  five  quatrefoils  in  line  with  the  but- 
tresses below.  From  them  spring  the  five  projecting  narrow 
columns  of  the  stem  forming  a  Gothic  clustered  column, 
which  might  well  have  been  suggested  by  those  in  the 
original  nave  of  the  parish  church,  St.  Margaret's.  The 
intercolumniation  is  enamelled  a  rich  dark  blue,  the  depth 
of  colour  varying  as  the  cup  is  moved  about.  The  length 


ANOTHER  SECTION  OF  THE  BASE  SHOWING  TWO  FEMALE  FIGURES 
THE  BACKGROUND  HAS  A   MEANDER  OF  STAR-LIKE  BLOOMS  IN  SILVER 


of  the  shaft  is  5^  inches,  but  three-quarters  of  the  way  up 
its  length  is  interrupted  by  a  large  knop,  knot,  or  boss,  of 
flattened  spherical  form  with  five  lobes.  Each  lobe  consists 
of  four  oak  leaves  arranged  crosswise,  from  the  juncture  of 
which  an  acorn  with  chased  surface  projects  horizontally. 
The  background  is  a  deep  blue  enamel,  and  between  each 
cluster  of  oak  leaves  are  two  silver  stars  joined  by  a  thin 
vertical  line. 

In  later  days  this  type  of  knop  appears  on  English 
chalices,  where  it  is  invariably  formed  with  six  lobes  which 
end  either  in  lion's  masks  (as  in  the  Nettlecombe  chalice  of 
1479/80),  angel's  masks  (as  in  the  1498/9  Brasenose 
chalice),  cinquefoils  in  square  lozenges  (as  at  Hindcrwcll, 
Yorks,  c.  1490),  or  some  flower  such  as  a  rose  or  daisy  (as 
at  Blaston,  St.  Giles,  Leics.,  c.  1500).  This  elaborate  type 
of  knop,  then,  is  not  found  on  English  ecclesiastical  plate 
for  over  a  hundred  years  after  its  appearance  in  the  Lynn 
Cup.  In  St.  John  Hope's  well-known  classification  of 
chalices  {Arch.  Journ.,  Vol.  XLIII,  1886,  pp.  137  el  seqq.) 
it  forms  type  F,  which  dates  from  c.  1450  to  c.  15 10. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  remembered  that  as  the 
knop  had  a  utilitarian  purpose  besides  a  purely  decorative 
one — to  grasp  when  drinking  and  so  prevent  the  spilling 
of  the  precious  liquid — it  is  found,  in  some  form  or  other, 
from  the  classical  days  of  the  two-handled  chalice  (see, 
e.g.,  Victor  Gray,  Glossaire  Archeologique,  1883,  reprinted 
1929,  under  'Calice'),  onwards.  Although  St.  John  Hope 
dates  English  chalices  with  the  elaborate  knop  only  from 
about  1450,  he  was  naturally  dependent  for  his  evidence 
on  existing  specimens.  It  may  well  be  that  if  we  still  pos- 
sessed the  large  number  of  chalices  sacrificed  in  1 193  for 
the  ransom  of  Richard  I,  as  well  as  those  taken  from  the 
abbeys  of  Thorney,  Peterborough,  Ramsey,  Reading, 
Crowland  and  Hyde  by  Edward  III  in  1338,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  revise  this  date  very  considerably.  But  we 
must  return  to  our  description  of  the  Lynn  Cup.  At  the 
points  where  the  stem  disappears  under  the  knop  and  re- 
appears above  are  narrow  bands  with  quatrefoils  in  line 
with  the  five  columns.  Another  band,  similarly  treated, 
occurs  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  yet  another  where  the 
capital  begins.  In  form  the  capital  may  be  described  as 
fenestral,  consisting  of  five  panels  displaying  small  latticed 
windows  surmounted  by  lunettes  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
sexfoils.  Each  panel  is  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  a 
prominent  rib  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  boldly  carved 
crocket,  and  it  is  on  these  five  crockets  that  the  bowl  rests. 
The  foot,  or  base,  of  the  cup  is  circular  and  divided  into 
five  panels  by  radiating  ribs  with  arboreal  terminals  ex- 
actly the  same  as  already  described  on  the  bowl.  Each 
panel  contains  a  single  figure  similar  to  those  on  the  bowl 
with  exactly  the  same  enamelled  background  and  starry 
foliage.  Once  again  only  one  of  the  figures  carries  a  hawk 
— this  time  it  is  a  lady. 

Two  mouldings  circle  the  vertical  sides  of  the  foot,  the 
upper  being  of  small  quatrefoils  and  the  lower  of  minute 
sexfoils.  From  here  there  extends  an  outer  base  of  wavy 
outline  and  pentagonal  design.  An  elegant  continuous 
tracery  follows  the  outline,  broken  only  to  form  five  small 
feet  on  the  outer  edges  of  each  spandrel.  Their  design  is 
that  of  the  script  capital  'e'  as  already  noticed  on  the  bowl 
and  circular  part  of  the  foot.  Each  spandrel  contains  an 
engraving  of  a  hare  or  fox  being  pursued  by  hounds.  The 
expressions  on  the  animals'  faces  are  most  lifelike  and  the 
fright  in  the  hare's  face  as  it  looks  behind  at  the  hound 
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is  remarkable.  The  field  of  all 
these  spandrels  is  green  enamel. 

This  form  of  round  foot  with 
a  wavy  outer  base  does  not 
appear  in  the  English  chalice 
until  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Its 
commencement  can  be  seen  in 
the  beautiful  gold  chalice  of 
1 507  at  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
and  is  rather  more  noticeable, 
as  a  flat  sexfoil  plate,  in  chalices 
at  Leyland,  Lanes.  (1517); 
Jurby,  Isle  of  Man  ( 1 52 1 ) ;  and 
Guernsey  St.  Sampson  (c.  1 520) . 
These  form  St.  John  Hope's 
type  G.  It  is,  however,  more 
developed  in  type  H,  of  which 
those  at  Wyle,  Wilts  (Plate  V, 
p.  151,  of  St.  John  Hope,  op. 
cit.  sup.),  and  Trinity,  Oxford 
(Moffatt,  Old  Oxford  Plate,  lxxv) 
are  good  examples. 

It  should  be  noted  that  al- 
though this  lower  base  seems 
not  to  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land until  the  Sixteenth  Century,  we  find  it  fully  established 
in  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  Century — the  same 
date  as  the  Lynn  Cup.  A  fine  specimen  from  Siena  can  be 


UNDERSIDE  OF  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  KING'S  LYNN  CUP,  WITH  EN- 
GRAVED SIGNATURES  ADDED  BY  LATER  MAYORS  OF  KING'S  LYNN 


seen  at  the  Victoria  arid  Albert 
Museum  (see  Plate  9  of  their 
Catalogue  of  Chalices,  where  all 
variants  of  the  chalice  foot  can 
be  conveniently  studied). 

Apart  from  the  'print'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  cup, 
there  remains  but  the  lid  to  be 
described.  This  is  the  only  part 
of  the  cup  which  is  not  wholly 
contemporary,  as  its  present 
finial  replaces  the  original 
which  has  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  its  long  history. 

The  lid  is  flat  and  in  decora- 
tion conforms  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cup.  Like  them,  it  is 
divided  into  five  panels  separa- 
ted in  the  same  way  except  that 
the  'root'  clusters  abutting  on 
to  the  terminal  at  the  centre 
display  slightly  more  lateral 
decoration  in  the  form  of  floral 
volutes.  Each  panel  contains  a 
single  figure  denoting  the  pas- 
times of  the  wealthier  classes — falconry,  coursing  and 
toxophily.  Round  the  edge  is  a  boldly  wrought  vertical 
trefoil  similar  to  that  which  once  adorned  the  lid  (and 
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still  does  the  foot)  of  the  famous  Royal  gold  cup  in  the 
British  Museum,  although  in  this  case  pearls  were  added 
as  an  additional  decoration. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  if  the  trefoil  cresting  on  the 
Lvnn  Cup  is  intended  for  strawberry  leaves  or  oak  leaves 
to  match  the  decorations  on  the  knop.  Bradfer-Lawrence 
(Lynn  Advertiser,  March  17th,  1922)  describes  them  as 
fieurons  and  adds  that  they  were  only  called  strawberry 
leaves  at  a  later  date  when  applied  to  the  coronet  of  a  duke 
or  marquis.  He  adds  further  that  as  the  title  of  Duke  was 
created  about  this  time  (1337),  the  cresting  on  the  cup 
may  be  ducal  and  had  it  been  'the  gift  of  a  King  of  Eng- 
land one  might  have  expected  the  cresting  on  the  cover  to 
be  alternate  fleur-de-lys  and  fieurons,  in  the  same  manner 
.is  appears  on  the  crowns  of  our  Kings  from  William  I  on- 


vagaries  of  taste  and  fashion.  Moreover,  most  Kings  had 
several  crowns  (for  instance,  Edward  II  had  at  least  ten  . 
some  more  ornate  than  others,  and  in  speaking  of  'the' 
crown  of  a  certain  King  it  is  necessary  to  identify  tlx 
particular  one  meant  and  state  exactly  where  its  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  found.  Furthermore,  impressions  of 
seals  are  often  badly  worn  and  call  for  great  care  in 
description,  while  in  several  cases  both  seals  and  coins  1  I 
one  King  were  used  unaltered  in  the  following  reign,  al- 
though details  of  clothes  and  jewels  had  in  reality  changed. 
For  instance,  some  of  the  seals  and  coins  of  Edwards  II  and 
III  were  made  from  the  same  moulds  as  those  of  Edward  I, 
yet  from  other  sources  we  find  considerable  differences  in 
the  crowns. 

It  would  appear  that  the  crown  of  William  I,  or  at  an) 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE  CHANGES  IN  THE  STYLE  OF  THE  CROWNS  OF  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  ELEVENTH  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH [  CEN- 
TURIES :  REPRODUCED  FROM  AN  ARTICLE  BY  M.  R.  HOLMES,  ESQ.,  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES  OF  LONDON 
(a  b)  ELEVENTH  CENTURY  FROM  COINS  OF  WILLIAM  I  ;  (c)  BYZANTINE  TYPE  (RESTORED)  FROM  EFFIGY  OF  RICHARD  I  AT 
KUU-N  .'.,/,"  1  V1T  TWFI  FTH  CENTURY  FROM  EFFIGY  OF  RICHARD  I  AT  FONTEYRAUD  :  (.)  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY,  FROM 
II  II  II  ■  .1  I  NR  II  AND  I  IF  AN  OR  CF  CASTILF  AT  W  I-s'lMINSTI  F  ,/,  I  ARLY  FCURTF  F  NTH  C  1-  NTl  R\  l-'KUM  t  F  ITC^\  OF 
EDWARD  II  AT  GLOUCESTER  ;  Is)  LATE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY,  FROM  PORTRAITS  OF  RICHARD  II  ;  (/.)  EARLY  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY,  FROM  EFFIGY  OF  HENRY  IV  AT  CANTERBURY 


wards.'  These  statements  need  considerable  modification. 
In  the  first  place  the  early  dukes  wore  no  crown,  and  even 
when  in  i  362  the  use  of  the  ducal  crown  started  it  appears 
to  have  been  only  a  circlet  of  gold  enriched  with  gems. 
Thus  the  cresting  on  the  cup  cannot  possibly  be  ducal. 
In  the  second  place  the  crowns  of  Kings  from  the  time  of 
William  I  onwards  varied  very  considerably,  as  reference 
to  the  numerous  articles  on  the  subject  clearly  shows.  It 
must  be  realized  that  the  royal  crown  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  much  more  an  article  of  dress  than  it  was  in  Tudor 
and  Stuart  times.  Consequently  it  was  subject  to  the  usual 


rate  one  of  his  crowns,  consisted  of  plain  uprights  ending 
in  simple  trefoils,  while  those  of  Henry  I  assumed  a  form 
more  akin  to  the  fleur-de-lys  (which  had  appeared  on  the 
coins  of  Harthacnut,  if  not  earlier).  Many  readers  will 
have  seen  the  wonderful  gilt-bronze  effigies  of  Henry  III 
and  Eleanor  from  the  Abbey  Church,  Westminster,  re- 
cently on  view  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  They 
are  the  work  of  the  London  goldsmith  William  Torel,  c . 
1 291,  and  the  fleuron  crowns  are  in  marvellous  preserva- 
tion. The  crowns  of  Richard  I,  John  and  Henry  III  show- 
distinct  broad  fieurons,  while  the  more  ornate  leaf— more 

(Concluded  on  page  64) 
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By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 


THE  basis  of  a  handicraft  is  its  material.  All 
materials,  whether  iron,  wood,  or  leather, 
demand  a  certain  way  of  working  and 
certain  types  of  tools  in  order  to  cut,  shape,  or 
mould  them,  in  the  process  of  conversion. 

Many  different  types  of  things  can  be  made 
from  one  material;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
wood,  a  ship,  a  house,  a  barrel,  or  a  wheel — each 
of  these  demands  a  different  construction,  and 
different  constructions  create  different  trades  in 
the  woodworker's  craft — the  shipwright,  the  car- 
penter, the  cooper,  and  the  wheelwright. 

In  Norman  England,  life  was  austere  and 
rough  and  there  was  not  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
finement to  be  found,  even  in  the  King's  castles 
or  those  of  the  nobles.  Hence  the  handicrafts 
were  separated  only  into  broad  divisions  of 
labour  which  provided  the  essentials  of  life — ■ 
the  shipwright,  the  carpenter,  and  the  wheel- 
wright. It  was  only  when  social  conditions  in 
England  began  to  react  to  increasing  wealth, 
which  brought  in  its  train  easier  ways  of  living, 
that  a  greater  subdivision  of  labour  began  to 
take  place  in  the  English  handicrafts. 

The  earliest  evidence  that  we  have  of  improve- 
ments and  internal  decoration  to  houses  is  in  the 
Liberate  Rolls  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  which 
describe  the  work  ordered  to  be  carried  out  by 
Henry  III  (1216-1272J  to  his  castles  and  manor 
houses.  Judging  by  the  nature  of  some  of  these 
improvements,  it  would  appear  that  prior  to 


No.  I.    A  FRENCH  MINI  ATI 'UK  OF  THE  XVTH  CENTURY  SHOWING  HOARDED  PANELLING 


No.  II.— MEDIEVAL  CHEST  OF  HEAVY  PLANKS  NAILED,  AND  BOUND  WITH  IRON 
FROM  DENNINGTON  CHURCH  SUFFOLK  :  BY  COURTESY  OF  MESSRS.  B.  T.  BATSFORD 


Henry's  reign  the  inmates  of  even  a  royal  residence 
suffered  great  discomfort  through  the  difficulty  of 
heating  and  ventilating  a  room,  due  to  the  draughts 
from  the  unglazed  windows,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
the  sanitation. 

The  royal  residences,  through  Henry's  zeal  in 
modernizing  them,  must  have  shown  considerable 
advance  both  in  comfort  and  in  the  richness  of  their 
interiors.  The  most  usual  improvements  took  the 
form  of  making  new  windows  to  lighten  the  rooms 
and  glazing  them  with  white  glass  to  keep  out  the 
draughts  or,  as  one  description  aptly  puts  it,  'so  that 
the  chamber  may  not  be  so  windy  as  it  used  to  be.' 
The  construction  of  a  chimney  (i.e.  fitting  a  fire- 
place) to  heat  a  room,  and  the  making  of  privy 
chambers,  which  latter  were  usually  described  as  for 
the  use  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family,  are  also  orders  of  frequent  o  :urrence 
in  the  Close  Rolls  of  this  time. 

One  entry,  in  1246,  concerning  the  fitting  of  a 
privy  chamber,  mentions  the  cost  of  the  work  at 
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No.  III. — ELEVATION  AND  SECTION  OF  PRIVY  CHAMBERS.  EACH  W  ITH  A 
STONE  SHAFT  BUILT  IN  THE  WALL,  ON  THE  THREE  FLOORS  OF  THE 
rOWER  OF  LANGLEY  CASTLE,  NORTHUMBERLAND,  XIIITH  CENTURY* 


£100,  then  a  very  large  sum  and  probably  equal  to  £2,000 
in  to-day's  money. 

Sinc<  the  privy  chamber  in  our  wardrobe  at  London  is  situated 
in  an  undue  and  improper  place,  wherefore  it  smells  badly,  we 
command  you  on  the  faith  and  love  by  which  you  are  bounden 
unto  us,  that  you  in  no  wise  omit  to  cause  another  privy  chamber 
to  be  made  in  the  same  wardrobe  in  such  more  fitting  and  proper 
place  as  you  may  select  there,  even  though  it  should  cost  a  hun- 
dred  pounds.  So  that  it  may  be  made  before  the  feast  of  the 
Translation  of  St.  Edward,  before  we  shall  come  thither.  This 
howi  vcr  we  leave  to  be  done  at  your  discretion. 

In  the  privy  chamber  of  the  medieval  castle  there  was  no 
system  of  plumbing  with  pipes  flushed  with  water;  the 
principle  was  a  far  more  primitive  one,  consisting  of  a  ver- 
tical shaft  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  stone  wall.  In  some 
castles  a  tower  was  designed  containing  a  battery  of  shafts, 

*  From  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  John  Henry  Parker, 
F.S.A.,  Oxford  and  London,  1882. 


there  being  several  privy  chambers  on  each  floor  of  the 
tower. 

Apart  from  these  structural  improvements  of  windows, 
chimneys,  and  privy  chambers,  there  were  numerous  orders 
placed  by  Henry  III  for  wainscot  or  what  was  called 
lambrescuram,  for  the  original  records  are  in  Latin.  The 
wainscot  was  nearly  always  ordered  to  be  painted — green 
being  the  favourite  colour — and  usually  it  was  further  de- 
corated with  a  painted  or  gold  design.  Thirteenth-century 
wainscot  was  formed  of  vertical  boards  nailed  to  the  wall 
(No.  i).  At  this  early  period,  the  panel  construction  was 
unknown  in  England. 

1233.  To  the  sheriff  of  Southampton.  Contrabreve  to  cause  win- 

June  2 1 .      dows  to  be  made  according  to  the  disposition  of  Master 

Woodstock.  Elias  de  Dereham  in  the  king's  painted  chamber  within 
Winchester  Castle,  which  chamber  is  too  dark,  and  to 
cause  the  wainscot  (lambrescuram)  thereof  to  be  painted 
green. 

1237.  To  the  sheriff  of  Southampton.  Contrabreve  to  cause  the 

Dec.  27.  glass-window  (verinam)  of  the  window  of  the  hall  of  Win- 
Wherwell.    Chester  over  (ultra)  the  great  door  to  be  repaired.  And  .  .  . 

to  cause  the  wainscot  (Lambruschuram)  of  the  chamber 
there  to  be  coloured  with  green  colour  and  to  be  starred 
(stellari)  with  gold,  and  to  cause  circles  (circulos)  to  be 
made  in  the  wainscot  in  which  shall  be  painted  stories 
(historie)  of  the  old  and  new  testament. 

1246.  To  the  sheriff  of  Wilts.  Contrabreve  to  make  a  window  oji 

June  29.  the  south  side  of  the  king's  chapel  of  Clarendon  and  re- 
Clarendon,  new  the  painting  of  the  chapel  where  necessary ;  to  wains- 
cot the  king's  lower  chamber,  to  paint  the  wainscot  green, 
and  to  border  it,  painting  on  the  borders  the  heads  of 
kings  and  queens:  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the  king's 
upper  chamber  the  history  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin, 
and  the  four  evangelists,  and  to  paint  the  wainscot  green, 
spotted  with  gold,  and  heads  of  men  and  women  thereon; 
.  all  painting  to  be  in  good  and  exquisite  colours;  the  cost 
to  be  credited  by  view. 

Henry's  liking  for  wainscot  suggests  that  at  the  time  it 
was  an  innovation  and  that  previously  the  walls  of  a  room 
were  rough  plastered  or  of  the  stone.  Wainscot  was  not 
wall  decoration  as  it  is  looked  upon  to-day;  for  in  medieval 
times,  when  it  was  difficult  to  heat  adequately  large  rooms 
by  open  wood-burning  fires,  a  wall  lining  of  wood  acted 
as  an  insulator  to  retain  the  warm  air  in  the  room  which 
otherwise  became  chilled  against  the  cold  plaster  or  stone. 
The  benefit  obtained  from  the  wood  lining  of  walls  must 
have  caused  the  increasing  use  of  wainscot  from  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  onwards.  At  first  it  appeared  in  the  castles 
and  manor  houses  of  the  King  and  the  nobles,  and  then 
in  the  mansions  of  wealthy  merchants  and  others  until,  in 
the  end,  it  reached  the  homes  of  the  citizens. 

The  original  domestic  woodworker  was  the  carpenter. 
His  craft  was  designed  for  the  production  of  large-scale  and 
structural  work,  such  as  timber-framed  buildings,  roofs, 
and  drawbridges,  in  which  strength  and  massiveness  were 
essential  factors.  Carpentry  was  therefore  not  suited  for 
the  making  of  an  article  so  small  in  scale  as  a  stool  or 
table.  It  was  during  the  process  of  amending  the  carpen- 
ter's craft  to  produce  careful  work,  small  in  scale,  that  the 
craft  of  the  joiner  was  evolved. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  carpenter's  and  the 
joiner's  crafts  is  that  the  strength  of  joiner's  work  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  firmness  and  accuracy  in  the  making  of 
the  joints ;  whereas,  in  carpentry,  the  strength  is  due  to  the 
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size  and  position  of  the  timbers 
forming  the  construction.  Other 
factors  of  the  joiner's  craft  are  the 
making  of  surfaces  perfectly  even 
and  smooth  and  the  accurate  work- 
ing of  mouldings. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  joiner 
working  is  in  the  records  of  the 
building  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  Jacob  the  Junctor  was  work- 
ing in  the  year  1253.  His  work,  it 
has  been  suggested,  was  the  con- 
struction of  the  choir  stalls.*  'Joyner,' 
used  as  an  occupational  name,  occurs 
as  early  as  1239,  in  which  year  a 
William  Joyner  was  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don. 

No  evidence  exists  as  to  which 
century  saw  the  birth  of  the  joiner's 
craft  in  England.  The  rough  tables, 
chairs,  settles,  and  benches  of  Nor- 
man and  earlier  times,  other  than 

those  made  by  the  turners,  were  the  work  of  carpenters. 
There  was  no  necessity,  in  these  early  days,  to  refine  furni- 
ture and  make  it  lose  its  heaviness,  for  the  reason  that  much 
of  it  was  fixed  or  fitted  to  the  floor  or  walls.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter that  its  surface  was  roughly  wrought,  very  little  of  it 
was  left  exposed  because  it  was  then  customary  to  place 
cloths  and  hangings  over  settles,  chairs,  benches,  tables, 
and  cupboards.  Such  coverings  in  the  medieval  ages  were 
called  carpets,  bankers,  dorcers,  and  costers.  When  furni- 
ture became  more  mobile  and  began  to  lose  its  roughness, 
this  last  applying  also  to  wainscot,  screens  and  doors,  its 
making  entered  the  domain  of  the  joiners. 

The  improved  conditions  of  living  as  exemplified  in 
Henry  Ill's  castles  and  manors  make  it  tempting  to 
suggest  that  this  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  joiner's 
craft.  Its  development  in  England  was  undoubtedly  a  long 
process,  beginning  possibly  as  early  as  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury, but  it  was  not  until  the  Fourteenth  Century  that  the 
handicraft  had  so  far  prospered  that  there  was  a  'Mistery 
of  Joiners'  in  the  City  of  London.  One  reason  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  medieval  joiner  and  carver  was  their  exten- 
sive work  in  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches.  Before  the 
Reformation  large  sums  were  given 
or  bequeathed  by  parishioners  for 
the  adornment  of  their  cathedral  or 
church;  and  this  caused  so  much 
work  of  rich  Gothic  form  and  orna- 
ment to  be  produced  during  the  late 
Fourteenth  and  throughout  the  Fif- 
teenth Centuries  that  this  period  has 
been  called  the  Golden  Age  of  Eng- 
lish woodwork,  and  this  woodwork, 
apart  from  roofs,  was  mainly  the 
production  of  joiners  and  carvers. 

In  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries  there  could  have  been  but 
little  strict  division  of  labour  between 
the  handicrafts  of  the  carpenter,  the 
joiner,  and  the  carver;  for  many 

*  Cf.  Westminster  Abbey  and  The  Kings'  Crafts- 
men, A  Study  of  Mediaeval  Building,  by  W.  R. 
Lethaby,  1906. 


No.  IV.— A  MEDIEVAL  STRONG-BOX,  THE  WORK  OF  THE  CARPENTER  AND  SMITH  :  CHESTS  OF  THIS 
CONSTRUCTION,  LIKE  THAT  IN  NO.  II,  WERE  MADE  OF  WOOD  AND  IRON  IN  ORDER  TO  FOIL  THIEVES 


craftsmen  must  have  done  both  carpenter's  and  joiner's 
work,  and  many  carvers  were  joiners;  especially  was 
this  the  case  in  provincial  cities  and  towns.  In  Lon- 
don, however,  the  tendency  was  for  a  stricter  division 
between  the  crafts.  This  was  caused  through  there  being 
more  work  in  the  capital,  therefore  higher  wages  could  be 
afforded  for  the  best  craftsmanship,  and  from  this  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  more  a  craftsman  was  a  specialist  the 
greater  was  his  skill. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  account  of  the  joiner, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  trade  gilds  or 
'misteries'  (in  the  Sixteenth  Century  they  were  called 
Companies),  since  they  played  a  very  important  part  in 
organizing  the  work  and  life  of  the  medieval  craftsman. 
Nearly  every  town  had  its  system  of  craft  gilds  which  gov- 
erned and  regulated  the  town's  handicraft  trades.  It  seems 
likely,  however,  that  the  craft  gilds  appeared  at  an  earlier 
date  in  London  than  in  the  provincial  towns,  craftsmen 
being  more  numerous  in  the  capital,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  craftsmen  of  a  trade  became  sufficient  in  number  that 
they  formed  themselves  into  a  gild  or  mistery  and  applied 
to  the  town  authority  for  its  recognition  and  incorpora- 


te, V— THE  CARVED  FRONT  OF  THIS  LATE  XIVTH-CENTURY  CHEST  WITH  EMBLEMS  OF  THE  EVAN- 
GELISTS   HAS    THE    CHARACTER   OF  WORK    IN   STONE    :    FROM   DERSINGHAM   CHL'RCH,  NORFOLK 
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tion.  With  this  official  recognition  the  gild  acquired  the 
power  to  enforce  its  ordinances,  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  craft  and  its  members.  One  differ- 
ence between  London  and  provincial  trade  gilds  was  that 
the  former  received  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  whereas 
the  latter  w  as  incorporated  by  the  Mayoralty  of  the  town. 

The  members  of  a  craft  gild  consisted  of  masters,  jour- 
neymen, and  apprentices.  An  essential  part  of  the  work  of 
a  gild  was  to  secure  employment  for  its  members,  a  num- 
ber of  regulations  being  made  to  this  effect,  chief  among 
which  was  placing  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
taken  by  a  master  craftsman  and  the  prohibiting  of  'for- 
eigners' (i.e.  craftsmen  who  were  strangers  to  the  town) 
from  entering  the  town  and  setting  up  in  competition  with 
the  local  gild  craftsmen.  The  various  handicrafts  were 
clearly  defined  and  a  craftsman  had  to  'keep  and  occupy 
his  own  craft  or  occupation  wherein  he  had  been  brought 
up,  so  that  by  their  doing  so  every  one  of  them  may  live 
by  the  other.'  This  meant  that  the  maker  of  bows  was  pro- 
hibited from  making  arrows;  the  cordwainer  who  made 
shoes  was  not  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  cobbler's  work 
of  repairing  them.  The  work  of  four  different  craftsmen 
was  necessary  to  make  a  saddle  and  bridle.  The  joiner,  or 
fuster  as  he  was  called,  made  the  wood  foundation;  the 
saddler  covered  it  in  leather;  the  painter  carried  out  the 
decoration,  and  the  loriner  made  the  bit  and  all  other 
steelwork,  including  the  spurs. 


Nr..  VI.  STALLS  OF  THE  CHOIR  AT  LANCASTER  :  INSPIRED  BY  STONE  BUT 
VVKOl'GIIT  IN  WOOD  :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY  :  COURTESY,  B.  T.  BATSEORD  L I  D. 


The  other  important  regulation  that  appeared  in  the 
ordinances  of  many  of  the  craft  gilds  was  the  'Power  of 
Search.'  When  the  master  and  wardens  of  a  gild  possessed 
this  authority  it  allowed  them  to  search  for  articles  of 'bad 
and  deceitful  workmanship'  either  in  the  gildsman's  work- 
shop or  when  exposed  for  sale.  Badly  made  articles  or  arti- 
cles of  inferior  material  were  destroyed  or  ordered  to  be 
improved,  or  sometimes  given  to  the  poor.  For  this  offence 
the  craftsman  was  fined  or  set  in  the  pillory  or  punished 
in  some  other  way.  Power  of  search  protected  the  public 
from  faulty  goods  and  also  set  a  standard  of  craftsmanship 
and  quality  of  material. 

At  first,  various  trades,  owing  to  the  small  number  of 
the  craftsmen  belonging  to  each,  combined  in  one  gild  or 
mistery  and  later,  when  a  trade  grew  in  importance,  its 
members  broke  away  and  formed  a  Company  of  their 
own.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carpenters  and  join- 
ers, a  separation  was  brought  about  because  the  close 
affinity  of  their  work  created  friction  and  disagree- 
ment. This  happened  with  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
Newcastle,  who,  in  1582,  were  combined  in  the  same  fra- 
ternity entitled  'The  House  Carpenters'  Company.'  There 
were  three  wardens,  two  of  whom  were  carpenters  and  the 
third  a  joiner.  It  was  enacted  that  the  joiner  was  to  work 
'at  the  sealing  of  houses  within,  the  making  of  dorments 
and  windows,  drawn  tables  of  frame  work,  and  tables  with 
twin  posts,  buffet  stools,  presses,  chairs  and  sconces  of 
frame  work,  trellising  of  windows,  buttries  of  framework, 
framed  chists  and  all  other  pinned  with  wood.'  These  pre- 
cautions for  the  amicable  working  of  the  two  trades  were 
of  no  avail,  as  within  the  brief  space  of  seven  years,  the 
joiners,  in  1589,  owing  to  'great  debates,  Quarrellings, 
malice  and  strife'  separated  from  the  carpenters  and  be- 
came united  in  the  'Company  of  Joiners  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.'  It  is  also  recorded  that  the  joiners  of  Chester 
were  'of  their  owne  accord  .  .  .  Joyned  wth  the  Company 
of  the  Carpenters'  and  later  separated. 

In  London,  even  though  the  carpenters  and  joiners  had 
their  own  separate  Companies — originally  they  were  one 
— there  existed  a  strong  rivalry  between  the  two,  each  ac- 
cusing the  other  of  encroaching  upon  their  trade.  In  1632 
this  rivalry  developed  into  open  conflict ;  in  this  year  the 
Carpenters'  Company  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  certain 
members  of  the  Joiners'  Company  for  carrying  out  work 
which,  it  was  claimed,  belonged  to  the  craft  of  the  carpen- 
ter. The  joiners  retaliated  by  taking  proceedings  against 
the  carpenters  in  the  name  of  Robert  Stone,  one  of  the  im- 
prisoned joiners.  This  caused  the  carpenters  to  petition  the 
Court  of  Aldermen,  who  referred  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  draw  up  a  report  detailing  the 
work  of  each  craft. 

The  point  of  difference  between  the  two  crafts  was  not 
that  of  building,  but  the  making  of  interior  fittings,  panel- 
ling, screens,  galleries,  doors  and  floors  and  also  furniture. 
The  committee  laid  down  that  all  work  that  had  'mor- 
tesses  or  tennants'  or  that  was  'duftalled  pynned  or  glued" 
and  'all  sorts  of  Wainscott  and  sealing  of  Howses'  (by  this 
was  meant  pannelling),  and  also  'all  carved  workes  either 
raised  or  cutt  through  or  sunck  in  with  the  grounde  taken 
out  being  wrought  and  cutt  with  carving  Tooles  without 
the  vse  of  Plaines,'  was  identified  as  joiners'  work. 

Walnut  was  reserved  for  panelling  and  furniture  made 
by  the  joiners,  and  work  (other  than  that  of  building)  made 
of  oak,  or  'Wainscott'  as  oak  was  then  called,  also  belonged 
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Gothic  period  worked  in  both  stone 
and  woo* I,  and  the  reason  that  Eng- 
lish wood  carving  obtained  its  per- 
fection in  the  Fifteenth  Century  was 
that  the  carver  had  by  then  become 
u  K 'I  R  a  specialist  who  adhered  to  one 
E''  J  ul         material  and  did  not  work  in  two. 

That  the  carver  of  the  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Centuries  worked  in 
both  stone  and  wood  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  wood 
carving  of  this  time  possesses,  both 
in  its  technique  and  design,  the 
character  of  work  in  stone  (No.  v). 
Carving,  at  first,  was  executed  in 
slabs  of  wood  dowelled  together  in 
the  manner  of  stone-mason's  work, 
whereas  later — when  the  joiner's 
craft  had  become  identified  from 
that  of  the  carpenter — the  material 
was  built  up  and  jointed  according 
to  the  joiner's  construction. 

Because  of  this  similarity  between 
stone  and  wood  carving  in  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Centuries,  some  authorities  have 
seized  upon  it  as  evidence  that  the  early  'woodworker' 
was  'dominated  by  the  mason,  working  in  his  way  and 
using  timber  as  stone';  in  fact,  he  considered  wood  as  an 
'inferior  substitute  for  stone.'* 

In  the  present  writer's  opinion  this  was  certainly  not 
true  of  either  the  English  carpenter  or  the  joiner;  the 
former  used  wood  constructionally  for  building  many  cen- 
turies before  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  joiner's  craft  in  this 
century  was  evolving  from  that  of  the  carpenter's  and  not 
from  the  stone-mason.  Early  chests  were  made  of  heavy 
slabs  of  wood  nailed  together,  and  also  often  bound  by 
ironwork  made  by  the  smith  (Nos.  ii  and  iv).  This  was  not 
because  either  the  carpenter  or  the  joiner  was  thinking  of 
stone,  but  because  this  was  the  carpenter's  method  of 
making  a  safe  for  valuables,  and  he  obtained  the  help 
of  the  smith  because  the  iron  bands  made  it  more  difficult 


No.  VII.— A  CHEST  WITH  MORTICE  AND  TENON  AND  PEGGED  JOINTS,  CONSTRUCTED  BY  THE  JOINER  AND 
DECORATED  BY  THE  CARVER  :  TEMP.  FIRST  QUARTER  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY  :  FROM  WALCOT  CHURCH 

to  them;  the  cheaper  soft  and  coarser  woods  such  as  deal, 
elm,  and  beech  being  allotted  to  the  carpenters.  The  use 
of  oak  by  the  joiner  was  not  an  invariable  rule,  for  it  was 
also  stipulated  that  'all  Drapers  Tables,  all  Tables  for 
Tavernes  Victuallers  Chandlers  Compting  House  tables 
and  all  other  Tables  made  of  Deale  Ealme  Oake  Beeche 
or  other  woode  nayled  together  without  Glue'  were  to  be 
made  by  the  carpenters ;  but  if  the  tables  were  movable 
then  they  were  to  belong  to  the  joiners'  craft,  whatever 
was  their  construction. 

These  details  concerning  the  joiner  are  of  interest,  as 
they  give  an  insight  into  the  methods  and  materials  used 
by  this  craftsman.  They  also  show  how  closely  allied  were 
the  carvers  and  the  joiners,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the 
same  Mistery.  In  the  Gothic  periods  of  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries  the  carvers,  judging  by  their  work  ex- 
tant in  the  parish  churches  and  cathedrals,  must  have  been 
fully  employed  both  in  stone  and  wood.  The  carvers  in 
stone,  and  in  wood,  although  both  worked  in  different 
materials,  used  dif- 
ferent tools  and 
employed  different 
techniques,  were  very 
closely  allied  to  one 
another.    It  would 
appear that  the  carv- 
er in  wood  existed 
from  the  most  prim- 
itive age,   and  the 
carver  in  the  more 
difficult    and  more 
lasting  material — 
stone — came  later. 
It  also  appears  that 
in  medieval  England 
carving  in  stone 
achieved  perfection 
sooner   than  wood 
carving,  and  that  the 

carvers  of  the  earlv      no.  viii.— table  with  an  aumbry  :  panel  moulding  with  a  stone  mason's  mitre  :  early  xvi  cent.  :  v.  and  a.  museum 


*  Cf.  English  Church  U  oudwork,  by  F.  E.  Howard  and  F.  H.  Crossley,  191 7. 
and  English  Church  Craftsmanship,  Ly  F.  H.  Crossley,  1941. 
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to  break  into  the  chest  by  hacking  it  with  an  axe  or  prizing 
it  open  with  a  bar.  External  doors  were  also  bound  with 
iron  for  the  same  functional  reason.  Again,  there  was  the 
coffermaker  who  was  a  leather  worker,  and  who  made 
pairs  of  trussing  coffers  constructed  with  a  carcass  of  wood 
covered  with  leather.  Unlike  the  stationary  chest,  the 
trussing  coffer  could  not  be  made  of  too  heavy  a  construc- 
tion from  slabs  of  wood,  for  a  pair  of  coffers  was  designed 
to  be  slung  across  the  back  of  the  sumpter  horse.  Such 
trussing  coffers  date  from  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  ear- 
lier, which  prove  that  wood  structures  could  be  made, 
even  at  this  early  date,  of  a  light  build,  if  it  was  essential 
for  their  function  that  they  should  be  so. 

The  reason  that  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  panel- 
ling sometimes  had  the  panel  moulding  with  a  stone- 
mason's mitre  was  not  because  the  joiner  was  following 
the  ways  of  the  stone-mason,  but  because  it  was  easier  to 
work  the  moulding,  which  decorated  the  edge  of  the  styles 
and  rails,  round  the  corners  than  to  mitre  it  diagonally. 

A  statement  concerning  the  medieval  craftsman,  which 
has  been  repeated  many  times  by  writers  since  it  was  first 
published,  is  that  the  'artisan  supplied  labour  only  and  not 
materials,'  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  half  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  that  the  'capitalist-artisan'  first  became  known 
in  England.*  It  is  not  possible  to  generalize  in  this  way, 


for  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  craftsman 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth  Centuries  the 
custom  of  material  being  supplied  to 
the  craftsman  existed  to  a  great  degree 
in  the  building  crafts,  but  only  when 
the  customer  was  the  King,  a  wealthy 
corporation,  a  monastery  or  a  church. 
The  custom  also  obtained  in  rural  Eng- 
land; for  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
the  manorial  system  was  still  in  exis- 
tence. The  serf  worked  for  his  lord,  not 
for  wages  but  for  his  manorial  rights 
which  included  his  strips  of  land  in 
the  common  fields  in  which  he  grew 
his  food.  The  lord  of  the  manor  had 
in  his  employ  different  craftsmen,  an 
important  one  of  whom  was  the  car- 
penter who  worked  with  timber  grown 
on  the  lord's  estate.  This  system  of 
craftsmen  belonging  to  the  estate  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries;  in  fact,  the 
'estate  carpenter'  still  exists  to-day. 

But  in  the  late  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth Centuries  the  handicraftsmen 
who  worked  in  London  and  the  im- 
portant cities  found  themselves  becom- 
ing part  of  a  system  which  distinguished 
between  capital  and  labour,  and  which, 
through  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
the  wool  industry,  was  now  quickly 
coming  into  being.  It  has  been  des- 
cribed how  the  handicraft  trades  were 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the 
craft  gilds.  The  ordinances  of  many  of 
the  gilds  reveal  to  us  a  picture  of  a 
master-craftsman  whose  incentive  was 
a  monetary  one,  who  was  busy  conduct- 
ing a  business  composed  of  journeymen  and  apprentices 
and  as  much  interested  in  the  sale  of  his  wares  as  he  was  in 
their  production.  If  he  were  guilty  of  bad  workmanship 
or  used  bad  material,  he  was  liable  to  be  fined  and  his 
work  destroyed.  He  paid  wages  and  rent,  and  bought 
material,  and  received  money  from  the  retail  sale  of  his 
wares.  Assuredly,  this  person  was  a  'capitalist-artisan,' 
and  certainly  not  one  who  was  content  to  receive  pay- 
ment for  his  labour  only. 

The  following  fourteenth-century  account  is  very  defi- 
nite evidence  of  a  capitalist  carpenter  who,  with  his  own 
material,  constructed  a  house  which  he  sold  to  another 
handicraftsman  for  a  payment  in  money  and  kind: 

1308.  Simon  de  Canterbury,  carpenter,  came  before  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  .  .  .  and  acknowledged  that  he  would  make  at  his  own 
proper  charges,  down  to  the  locks,  for  William  de  Hanigtone, 
pelterer,  before  the  Feast  of  Easter  then  next  ensuing,  a  hall  and 
a  room  with  a  chimney,  and  one  larder  between  the  said  hall  and 
room;  and  one  sollar  over  the  room  and  larder;  also,  one  oriole 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  beyond  the  high  bench,  and  one  step  with 
an  oriole,  from  the  ground  to  the  door  of  the  hall  aforesaid,  out- 
side of  that  hall;  and  two  enclosures  as  cellars,  opposite  to  each 
other,  beneath  the  hall;  and  one  enclosure  for  a  sewer,  with  two 
pipes  leading  to  the  said  sewer;  and  one  stable,  in  length,  be- 

*  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
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twccn  the  said  hall  and  the  old  kitchen,  and 
twelve  feet  in  width,  with  a  sollar  above 
such  stable,  and  a  garret  above  the  sollar 
aforesaid;  and  at  one  end  of  such  sollar, 
there  is  to  be  a  kitchen  with  a  chimney; 
and  there  is  to  be  an  oriole  between  the 
said  hall  and  the  old  chamber,  eight  feet 
in  width  .  .  . 

And  the  said  William  de  Hanigtone  ack- 
nowledged that  he  was  bound  to  pay  to 
Simon  before-mentioned,  for  the  work  afore- 
said, the  sum  of  gl.  5s.  qd.  sterling  half  a 
hundred  of  Eastern  marten-skins,  fur  for  a 
woman's  hood,  value  five  shillings,  and  fur 
for  a  robe  of  him  .  .  . 

(Cf.  Memorials  of  London,  H.  T.  Riley.) 

The  master-craftsman,  who  was  also  a 
capitalist  retailer  or  shopkeeper  and  sold 
his  wares  direct  to  the  public,  was  com- 
mon in  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and 
probably  a  number  existed  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  when,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, the  population  of  the  whole  of 
England  is  considered  to  have  been  not 
more  than  two  million  people. 

Another  general  and  loose  statement 
which  concerns  the  economic  system 
that  obtained  in  the  late  medieval  ages 
is  that  'the  first  middle-man  is  entirely 
unknown  till  the  seventeenth  century.'* 
If  by  'middle-man'  is  meant  shopkeeper, 
i.e.  a  seller  and  not  a  maker  of  goods, 
this  is  certainly  not  true.  In  a  long  in- 
ventory of  the  stock  attached  to  the  will 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Gryssop,  who  was  a  shop- 
keeper of  York  and  who  died  in  1446, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that 
the  deceased  was  a  middleman  who  pur- 
chased articles  from  the  handicraftsman 
and  sold  them  retail.  Among  his  very 
extensive  stock,  most  of  which  consisted  of  wearing- 
apparel,  are  the  following: 

De  iiij  London  coffyrs  ij  s.  viij  d. 
These  were  leather-covered  travelling-trunks  of  London 
make. 

De  ij  barbour  myrors  ij  d. 

Presumably  these  were  small  looking-glasses,  perhaps  of 
polished  metal. 

De  vj  London  glasses  iiij  d. 

These  may  have  been  drinking-glasses. 

In  the  inventory  there  are  other  numerous  articles  de- 
scribed as  'London,'  which  shows  that  Gryssop  did  not 
buy  all  his  stock  locally  but  favoured  some  wares  of  Lon- 
don make,  probably  because  they  were  of  better  quality. 
He  also  sold  imported  articles  from  Flanders — 'De  j  parvo 
coffre  de  Flandres  ij  d.'  Even  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  coffers  and  chests  from  Flanders  occur  in  inven- 
tories. If  there  were  no  middlemen  to  sell  these  articles 
to  the  public,  how,  otherwise,  could  they  have  been 
distributed  ? 

The  term  'joyned'  as  applied  to  chairs,  stools,  forms  and 
tables  first  appears  in  fifteenth-century  inventories.  Prob- 
ably the  use  of  this  word  by  inventory  writers  was  in 

*  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,  by  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers. 
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order  to  distinguish  these  articles  made  by  the  joiner  from 
those  that  were  'turnyd' — the  product  of  the  turner.  Of 
these  two  crafts,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  turner 
must  have  been  working  here  many  centuries  before  the 
joiner. 

Also  a  litil  tabel  peynted  trestelwise;  also  a  litil  joyned  stoll  for  a 
child,  &  another  joyned  stoll,  large  for  tositteon,  whannehecometh 
to  mannes  state;  .  . .  alsoa  litel  cofurto  putte  in  his  smale  thynges. 
A  further  and  still  more  perplexing  problem  is  how,  in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  before  the  Christian  era,  woodwork 
was  made  with  dovetail  and  mortice  and  tenon  joints;  and 
yet,  in  a.d.  1 000-1200,  much  of  the  joined  woodwork  that 
existed  in  Western  Europe,  judging  by  the  little  that  has 
survived,  displays  a  construction  of  the  most  primitive 
character;  and  joinery  was  not  known  in  England  until 
about  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

Was  all  the  knowledge  of  the  handicrafts  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  Greece  lost  in  the  Dark  Ages,  and  did  every- 
thing then  have  to  be  re-invented?  The  obscurity  that 
shrouds  the  medieval  handicrafts  from  a.d.  500  h-  1100 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  student  to  seek  a  soluuon  of 
this  problem  until  our  knowledge  is  more  complete. 

In  this  article  I  have  described  the  beginning  and  rise 
of  the  joiner's  craft,  and  in  a  further  article  I  will  deal 
with  the  work  of  this  craftsman. 
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fears.  With  an  artist's  letter  before  us  we  establish  a  close, 
even  personal,  contact  with  him;  we  recapture  something 
of  the  atmosphere  engendered  by,  say,  Lawrence's  infec- 
tious charm,  Samuel  Prout's  timorous  humility,  the  can- 
tankerousness  of  the  aged  Northcote,  or  the  unbalanced 
violence  of  the  unfortunate  Haydon.  In  this,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding articles,  we  will  select  letters  which,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  have  not  been  published  pre- 
viously, and  which  tend  to  bring  forward  fresh  facts  about 
painting  and  sculpture  in  England  at  its  most  interesting 
period. 

The  first  letter  plunges  us  straight  into  a  scandal  which 
created  no  small  stir  in  artistic  circles  in  1775.  In  that  year 
Nathaniel  Hone,  R.A.,  sent  in  for  exhibition  at  the  Acad- 
emy a  picture  which  he  had  entitled  The  Pictorial  Con~ 
juror,  displaying  the  Whole  Art  of  Optical  Deception*  Many 
contemporaries  saw  in  this  picture  a  libel  on  the  President, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  suggesting  by  inference  that  his  com- 
positions were  derived  from  the  Old  Masters.  This  aspect 
of  the  matter  need  not  detain  us  here.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  further  cause  for  offence  in  the  picture.  In  a  nude 
female  figure  in  the  background  there  appeared  the  like- 
ness of  the  woman  Academician  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

At  this  period  Angelica  Kauffmann  (No.  i)  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  undesirable  publicity,  for  her  unfor- 


*  The  best  description  of  this  picture  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  W.  T.  Whitley's 
Artists  and  their  Friends  in  England,  iyoo-iyg(j,  vol.  2,  pp.  266-268. 


AMONG  the  fraternity  of  Connoisseurs 
the  collector  of  autograph  letters  is 
perhaps  a  little  suspect.  He  is  apt  to 
be  confused  with  that  pernicious  nuisance 
the  collector  of  signatures,  who  sends  his  un- 
solicited album  to  celebrities,  though  they  are 
personally  quite  unknown  to  him.  The  col- 
lector di  letters  is,  I  hope,  in  quite  a  different 
category.  The  mere  accumulation  of  speci- 
mens of  handwriting  is  of  no  great  value  or 
interest,  but  if  the  collector  systematically 
concenlniies  upon  some  particular  aspect  of 
art,  history  or  literature,  he  can  prove  a  most 
useful  ally  of  the  historian. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  writer  has  been 
acquiring  letters  of  British  artists  of  the  late 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries, 
and  the  collection  has  now  reached  a  scale 
where  it  can  in  many  small  ways  throw  new 
light  upon  details  of  art  history.  Artists  as  a 
class  are  apt  to  write  good  letters ;  they  say 
what  they  mean — often  in  vigorous  language 
— and  in  general  they  do  not  shrink  from  put- 
ting down  upon  paper  their  human  hopes  and 
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No.  II.— SIGNED  PORTION  OF  THE  LETTER  OF  PROTEST  WRITTEN  BY  ANGELICA  KAUFFMANN 
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57 
36a 


t«  5  . 

Tljo conjuror  refufed  by  t}\c  council:©/"  tb^Rqry  Ai, 
™  AcAnpHV,  tho'  Mr.  Hqnb  had  agreed  to  ijwkA 
*  Wrote  »lteratior«  in  Ae  jiiAbre  -  '   T  •       £ -1 I 

A  drawing  of  a  lady  and  chiW     *  . 

A  drawing  in  birter  from  Jacob  RysDABlr  fc 

,A  candlc-Jigbt,  rh  «rl(imcl 

A|o«oft  In  the  month  of  Augujtt*\jt,%,  was  take! 

...  4b  in  a  ftrcet  in  Ltndon,  in  enauwl 

fliell  in  enamel 
A«andle-light  fron>  O.  Dou,  in  enarr>c> 
A  Cb,if»ef«  figure,  in  enamel 

,  iinfcifhcd.  In  oil 


figure  (No.  ii).  It  is,  no  doubt,  addressed  to  Chambers. 
The  original  spelling  is  retained: — 

Sir 

The  report  that  was  given  to  me  of  the  picture  in  question 
came  from  more  then  one  person  of  veracity — my  father  on  my 
request  has  seen  it  since  and  confirms  me  in  what  I  heard 
before — 

however  in  consequence  of  a  promise  made  to  him  by  some 
gentlemen  of  the  counsil  to  engage  the  author  to  Efface  the  figure 
of  the  Woman  siting  presenting  a  trompet  I  shall  be  satisfyd — but 
that  same  figure  must  be  totally  destroyd — and  no  other  put  in 
its  place  -otherwise  I  shall  persist  in  my  former  resolution  to 
have  my  own  pictures  home — I  have  the  honour  to  be  with  true 
Respect 

Sir 

your  most  obliged  humble 
Tuesday  Servant  Angelica  KaufTmann 
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No.   III.— DETAIL   FROM   NATHANIEL   HONE'S   CATALOGUE   OF  PAINTINGS 

tunate  marriage  to  the  impostor  'Count'  Frederick  de 
Horn  had  brought  her  a  certain  notoriety.  When  therefore 
the  picture  was  hung,  the  lady  protested,  and  Sir  William 
Chambers  was  deputed  by  the  Academy  to  act  as  its  inter- 
mediary in  the  affair.  It  has  been  stated  that  Angelica 
Kauffmann  demanded  the  immediate  removal  of  the  pic- 
ture, but,  as  the  letter  below  shows,  her  initial  request, 
though  couched  in  firm  language,  was  not  so  sweeping, 
and  she  stipulated  merely  for  the  removal  of  the  offending 
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No.  V.— LETTER  FROM  JOSEPH  WRIGHT  OF  DERBY  TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY 

Hone  protested  vehemently — perhaps  too  vehemently — 
that  there  had  never  been  the  least  intention  of  intro- 
ducing Angelica  Kauffmann  into  the  picture.  He  called 
upon  her  twice,  but  finding  her  not  at  home  he  wrote  her 
a  letter  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  complaint  had  been 
the  work  of  'some  busy  meddler.'  The  Academy  Council 
decided  by  vote  that  the  picture  should  be  withdrawn; 
thereupon  Hone,  having  painted  out  the  figure,  exhibited 
it  with  more  of  his  work  at  a  room  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
A  printed  catalogue  exists  of  this  exhibition.  If  is  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  but  the  British  Museum  possesse  a  photo- 
graphic copy,  the  last  page  of  which  we  reprod  -ce,  show- 
ing under  Number  55  the  description  of  The  Conjuror  (No. 
iii).  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  swear  an  affidavit  before  a 
magistrate,  testifying  that  he  had  taken  out  all  the  naked 
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By    WILLIAM    HAYLEY,  Esq, 
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No.  VII. — LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  JOHN  FLAXMAN  TO  WILLIAM  BLAKE,  1800 
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figures  'lest  they  should  be  said  to  be  likenesses  of  any  par- 
ticular lady  or  gentleman  which  Mr.  Hone  never  meant.' 

This  notorious  picture  fetched  £15  15s.  in  the  sale  room 
in  1 790,  and  it  had  been  regarded  as  lost  by  art  historians 
until  it  turned  up  again  at  Christie's  on  December  1st, 
1944,  among  the  pictures  of  the  late  Major  Eric  A.  Knight, 
of  Wolverley  House,  near  Kidderminster.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  J.  Maher,  Esq.,  of  Bloomfield,  Enniscorthy, 
Co.  Wexford,  who  is  kindly  having  it  photographed  for  us; 
and  in  a  future  number  we  hope  to  reproduce  it  for  the 
first  time. 

A  name  which  constantly  recurs  in  the  annals  of  late 


No.  VIII.— FLAXMAN'S  SKETCH  FOR  ARCHDEACON  MOLSLY'S  MONUMENT 

eighteenth-century  art  is  that  of  William  Hayley.  To  us  he 
is  important  as  the  biographer  of  Romney,  the  friend  of 
Flaxman  and  the  patron  of  Blake.  To  his  contemporaries 
he  also  loomed  large  as  a  poet — a  poet  of  the  Augustan 
twilight  whose  work  is  now  well-nigh  unreadable.  He  was. 
however,  an  attractive  personality,  genial  and  generous. 
As  his  friend  Southey  wrote  of  him,  'Everything  about  that 
man  is  good,  except  his  poetry'  (No.  iv). 

His  correspondence  was  dispersed  in  the  last  century 
and  letters  addressed  to  him  occasionally  come  into  the 
market,  and  some  of  these  we  have  secured.  Among  them 
is  a  long  letter  from  Joseph  Wright  of  Derby,  dated  August 
31st,  1783.  This  letter  was  utilized  by  William  Bemrose 
in  writing  his  Life  of  Joseph  Wright,  1886,  and  so  we  will  not 
quote  from  it,  but,  as  specimens  of  Wright's  handwriting 
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are  most  uncommon,  wc  reproduce  the  last  page  (No.  v), 
showing  the  artist's  signature  and  the  address. 

When  Wright  was  defeated  by  Garvcy  in  the  Academy 
Election  of  February  1783,  he  took  grave  offence  and  de- 
clined to  stand  again.  The  affair  received  some  notice  from 
the  Press,  and  Hayley  took  the  side  of  Wright  in  his  Ode  to 
Joseph  Wright  of  Derby,  1783  (No.  vi).  This  is  a  rare  book, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of 
Hayley's  works  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy. No  doubt  the  edition  was  a  very  limited  one, 
though  in  the  letter  referred  to  above,  Wright  speaks  of 
receiving  a  hundred  copies  of  it. 


No.  IX.— JOSEPH  NOLLEKENS  AFTER  THE  DRAWING  BY  JOHN  JACKSON 

Romney  introduced  John  Flaxman  to  Hayley  in  1782, 
and  the  sculptor  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  poet's  house 
at  Eartham  in  Sussex.  It  was  through  Hayley  that  Flax- 
man  received  so  many  commissions  for  monuments  in 
Chichester  Cathedral,  where  no  less  than  eight  of  his 
productions  are  to  be  seen,  including  the  well-known 
memorial  to  William  Collins. 

But  it  is  with  the  name  of  William  Blake  that  Hayley  is 
generally  connected.  Flaxman  introduced  the  two  to  each 
other  in  1800,  and  Blake  spent  three  years  in  one  of  Hay- 
ley's  cottages  at  Felpham,  making  tempera  drawings  for 
his  patron's  library,  and  engravings  for  him.  We  print  be- 
low a  letter  of  this  period  in  which  the  three  names  of 
Hayley,  Flaxman  and  Blake  are  linked.  It  is  addressed  by 
the  sculptor  to  the  Sussex  squire,  with  an  enclosure  for 
Blake,  and  is  dated  October  7th,  1801. 

Dear  and  Kind  Friend, 

I  am  ashamed  to  see  that  the  date  of  your  letter  is  Aug1-  19: 
and  that  it  remains  unanswered  till  now,  I  shall  not  presume  to 
offer  an  excuse  for  this  neglect,  for  I  ought  to  have  found  time  to 


r  /ft  ts?' 


o        f&-  0r,'j3^c^  f<*^S-  Art^Ct 


No.  X.  -LETTER  OF  JOSEPH  NOLLEKENS  ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  TOMLINE 
CONCERNING  THE  SCULPTOR'S  DEATH  MASK  AND  BUST  OF  WILLIAM  PITT 


No.  XL— JOHN  FLAXMAN  :  ENGRAVED  FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  JACKSON 
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answer  so  good  a  Friend,  and  so  friendly  a  message  before  what- 
ever my  occupations  might  have  been,  and  indeed  so  it  was  my 
intention  to  have  done  day  by  day.  but  my  employments  have 
been  so  numerous  that  I  have  neglected  several  from  the  ina- 
bility to  give  the  proper  attention  to  all.  I  have  been  particularly 
hastened  with  some  of  my  works,  which  agrees  but  ill  with  the 
patient  progress  of  Sculpture,  I  have  been  considerably  engaged 
in  raising  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Abbey,  a  tedious  work,  which  is 
now  nearly  completed,  and  I  am  now  busy  in  making  a  compo- 
sition  for  Sir  Ralph  Abbercromby's  Monument  by  the  order  of 
Government.  However,  the  bustle  I  have  been  in  does  not  make 
me  less  thankful,  or  attentive  to  the  commission,  you  and  Mr. 
Weller  have  so  kindly  proposed,  I  have  only  to  beg  a  little  in- 
dulgence in  time  and  I  will  perform  it  in  the  best  manner  I  can; 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  when  convenient  what  part  of  the  Cathe- 
dral seems  to  be  best  suited  to  the  reception  of  this  memorial,  for 
light,  height  and  vicinity  to  the  interment;  as  Mr.  Dear  was  a 
man  of  great  integrity  I  think  a  figure  of  Justice  holding  the 
equal  balance  might  be  a  proper  emblem,  I  shall  be  thankful  for 
your  opinion  on  this  subject  with  any  additional  suggestion  and 
I  shall  then  send  a  drawing — in  the  mean  time  I  am  anxious  to 
know  the  Muses  meditations  at  Felpham,  Mrs.  Flaxman  unites 
in  every  good  wish  with 

Dear  Friend 

Your  most  obliged 

and  affectionate  servant 
Oct.  7  1 80 1  J.  Flaxman 

Buckingham  Street 
Fitzroy  Square 

I  shall  beg  your  permission  to  address  the  other  side  to 
Mr.  Blake. 

The  letter  to  Blake  we  reproduce  in  facsimile  (No.  vii),  and 


No.  XII.— WILLIAM  PITT  :  BY  NOLLEKENS  :  NATIONAL  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 


being  extremely  legible  we  shall  not  reprint  it  in  the  text. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a  fruitful  field  for  re- 
search lies  in  the  work  of  British  sculptors  and  painters 
executed  for  the  Indian  market.  Not  only  Zoffany,  but 
several  other  painters  of  his  day,  had  Indian  connexions 
and  in  the  palaces  of  the  princes  and  the  houses  of  the 
older  Anglo-Indian  families  there  must  still  remain  numer- 
ous works  of  art  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  art 
historians.  Sir  William  Foster's  useful  monograph,  British 
Artists  in  India,  1760-1820,  was  published  by  the  Walpole 
Society  in  193 1.  This,  however,  while  it  is  valuable  for  its 
notices  of  painters,  who  themselves  visited  India,  does  not 
cover  the  fields  of  .architecture  and  sculpture,  nor  does 
it  treat  of  works  of  art  executed  in  England  and  subse- 
quently exported. 

Flaxman  had  the  most  extensive  connexions  with  India, 
the  origins  of  which  lay  in  his  execution  for  St.  Mary's, 
Oxford,  of  a  monument  to  Sir  William  Jones,  the  orient- 
alist. Several  commissions  from  the  East  India  Company 
and  one  from  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  followed,  and,  apart 
from  Chichester  and  London,  there  are  probably  as  many 
of  his  works  to  be  seen  in  Calcutta  as  in  any  other  town. 
We  have  a  letter  dealing  with  an  Indian  commission,  and 
as  it  is  in  part  autobiographical,  and  illustrates  well  the 
piety  of  the  veteran  sculptor,  we  think  that,  though  it  is 
rather  long,  it  is  worth  reprinting  in  full.  It  is  addressed  to 
Richard  Clark  of  Madras. 

9th  April  1823  Buckingham  Street  Fitzroy  Square 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  summer  of  182 1  I  was  favored  with  two  packets  from 
you,  each  containing  very  kind  and  friendly  [duplicated]  letters 
relating  to  Archdeacon  Mously's  intended  Monument  which 
ought  to  have  been  answered  immediately  as  the  least  return  due 
for  so  persevering  an  instance  of  friendship  and  remembrance, 
and  an  immediate  answer  I  should  have  sent  with  my  grateful 
acknowledgements  if  I  had  not  been  prevented  by  circumstances 
(very  properly)  not  within  the  reach  of  man's  control,  in  Febru- 
ary 18 1  g  it  pleased  God  to  take  to  a  better  life  my  dear  Wife  after 
we  had  been  married  near  forty  years,  you  will  readily  concieve 
this  would  prey  on  an  old  man's  health  and  irritated  an  habitual 
asthma  for  many  months  in  a  manner  that  induced  me  to  think 
more  of  another  life,  than  to  engage  in  works  which  at  that  time 
I  saw  little  chance  that  I  should  live  to  complete — time,  how- 
ever, and  I  hope  a  just  sense  of  the  rational  submission  we  owe  on 
all  occasions  to  the  dispensations  of  Almighty  Providence  have 
calmed  and  quieted  my  mind,  and  the  tender  attentions  and 
amiable  society  of  my  two  sisters  Mary  Flaxman  and  Maria 
Denman  have  done  much  to  the  restoration  of  my  health,  so  that 
I  am  able  thank  God!  to  go  thro'  a  moderate  portion  of  employ- 
ment in  my  profession  with  chearfulness  and  pleasure,  in  this 
improved  state  of  my  health  the  other  day  a  friend  of  yours 
Robert  Alexander  Esqre  called  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
Monument  when  I  told  him  the  causes  of  delay,  but  that  now  I 
felt  myself  capable  of  proceeding  with  the  work  so  soon  as  it 
could  be  determined  on,  he  promised  to  write  immediately  to 
some  friends  and  have  it  settled  as  soon  as  possible  for  which 
purpose  I  understand  he  is  impowered,  I  shall  therefore  write  to 
you  again  when  this  is  done  and  send  a  sketch  of  the  design 
determined  on,  which  shall  be  executed  with  as  much  speed  as 
the  nature  of  sculpture  will  permit. 

I  very  much  rejoice  to  hear  the  climate  you  are  in  agrees  so 
well  with  Mrs.  Clarke  and  yourself,  that  your  engagements  are  so 
respectable  and  that  you  are  so  justly  appreciated  and  highly 
esteemed  both  by  the  Natives  of  India  as  well  as  by  the  English 
residents  and  above  all  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  wishes  may  be 
accomplished  of  returning  to  your  country  with  convenience  and 
competence,  where  I  for  one  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  and  con- 

(Concluded  on  page  64) 
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'SUSAN  MEADOWS"  DESK 
A  STUDY  IN  LOVE  TOKENS 

By  F.  GORDON  ROE,  F.S.A. 


No.  I. — 'SUSAN'  MEADOWS' '  DESK  :  DATED  1665  :  A  SUFFOLK  YEOMAN'  PIECE,  INHEKI  I  ED  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


IN  the  year  of  Grace  sixteen-hundred  and  sixty-five,  His 
Most  Sacred  Majesty  King  Charles  II  being  on  the 
Throne  of  his  forefathers  and  the  Great  Plague  raging, 
a  man  named  Meadows  in  far-away  Suffolk  is  rumoured 
to  have  occupied  his  leisure  in  carving  a  desk  for  his  wife. 
I  say  'wife'  because  it  seems  likely  that  'Susan  Meadows' 
had  already  entered  the  married  state;  unless  'Master 
Meadows,'  in  carving  that  desk,  anticipated  the  event  by 
giving  her  the  same  second  initial  as  his  own. 

Such  may  be  inferred  from  tradition;  but  here  is  the 
desk  with  its  date  and  its 
sets  of  initials  and  multi- 
plex ornament,  among 
which  a  round  dozen  of 
hearts  testifies  to  a  tender 
occasion  (Nos.  i  and  xii). 

I  had  known  of  the 
desk  for  many  years,  but 
never  set  eyes  on  it  until 
late  in  1 945,  when  it  came 
to  me  under  the  will  of 
my  distant  kinswoman, 
Miss  Amelrosa  Cobbold 
of  Blythburgh,  Suffolk. 
The  tradition  of  the  desk 
had  been  the  subject  of 
correspondence  between 
Miss  Cobbold  and  me, 
and,  back  in  1916,  that 
acute  connoisseur,  the 
late  Mr.  J.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  had 
written  to  my  father 


about  it.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  is 
the  matter  made  public. 

Coincident  with  the  fashionable 
styles  of  woodwork,  and  even  with 
the  average  less-modish  types,  there 
existed  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
and  later  what  one  is  tempted  to  term 
a  'third  style,1  most  frequently  met 
with  in  Treen  Ware  but  also  encoun- 
tered in  furniture.  At  its  higher  levels, 
this  'third  style'  resulted  in  profession- 
ally made  pieces  like  No.  iv;  at  the 
lower,  it  shades  off  into  the  numerous 
family  of  Folk  Crafts,  frequently  with 
strong  evidence  of  home-manufac- 
ture. In  the  unprofessional  category 
we  have  such  things  as  the  Welsh  love- 
spoons,  made  for  their  sweethearts  by 
ardent  swains  who  consoled,  with 
such  'spooning,'  the  enforced  chastity 
of  many  a  dull  evening.*  But  evi- 
dently some  rustic  swains  attempted  more  ambitious  me- 
mentoes. 'Courting  Furniture'  would  not  be  a  bad  term 
for  some  of  these  items,  though  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  a  proportion  of  stuff  of  this  type  can  be  properly 
placed  in  the  'courting'  division. 

Of  such  'Courting  Furniture,'  'Susan  Meadows' '  desk 

*  Similar  customs  in  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland  arc  noted  by  Dr.  Ior- 
werth  C  Peate.  (On  Welsh  love-spoons,  see  also  Owen  Evan- Thomas : 
Domestic  Articles  of  Wood,  1932.)  For  the  old  English  and  Continental  custom 
of  giving  a  'pair  of  knives'  to  a  bride,  see  Charles  R.  Beard:  Wedding  Knives, 
in  The  Connoisseur  (February,  1930). 


No.  II. — COFFER,  C  \RVED  WITH  ROUNDELS  :  ENGLISH  13TH  CENTURY  :  FROM  A  HAMPSHIRE  CHURCH  :  V.  AND  A.  MUSEUM 
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is  a  remarkably  instructive  example.  I  shall  revert  to  its  history  later; 
but  something  should  be  said  in  this  place  of  its  physical  aspect.  Quite 
small  in  size — the  over-all  dimensions  are  about  5-^  in.  high,  by  17  in. 
wide,  by  12^  in.  deep — it  is  carved  on  almost  the  whole  of  the  front,  sides 
and  top  with  a  medley  of  ornament  including  hearts  (some  superimposed 
with  crossed  arrows),  two  fleurs-de-lys,  a  bush  of  four  feathers,  acorns, 
whorls,  nondescript  flowers,  a  device  resembling  a  maze  and  a  quantity 
of  other  formal  decoration.  Within,  a  shelf  enclosed  by  a  front  rather 
roughly  pierced  with  two  scrolled  openings  is  neatly  contrived. 

Though  the  whole  design  is  clearly  amateurish,  it  reflects  contemporary 
taste  in  sundry  details.  For  example,  on  the  front  edge  of  the  lid  is  a  small 
cherub's  head;  and  a  carved  top-rail  or  stop,  partly  intended  to  keep 
the  lid  from  being  flung  too  far  back  and  so  wrenched  from  its  hinges, 
accords  with  the  exuberant  taste  of  so-called  'Restoration'  furniture.  The 
original  hinges  have  been  replaced  by  small  brass  knuckles,  and  it  was 
doubtless  at  the  same  time  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  certain  repairs 
were  made  to  the  woodwork. 

Most  important,  however,  are  the  two  sets  of  initials  and  the  date  on 
the  slope  (No.  xii).  I  admit  that  so  unusual  and  inconvenient  a  feature  as 
the  all-over  carving  on  the  slope  gave  me  to  think,  but  a  close  examina- 
tion has  convinced  me  that  it  is  merely  a  folk-eccentricity  of  the  period. 
An  inability  to  leave  well  alone  is  not  infrequently  characteristic  of 
amateur  performances  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  Either  Master  Meadows  (to 
accept  his  existence  for  the  moment)  was  an  excessively  enthusiastic 
carver,  or  he  was  little  concerned  with  practical  penmanship.  Indeed,  all 
the  carving  on  the  desk  is  in  harmony,  though  the  narrow  band  on  the 
flat  top,  above  the  slope,  is  rather  less  finished  and  is  of  a  lighter-toned 
wood  than  the  rest.  This  band  has  been  reset,  but  is  well  worn.  On  the 
baron  side  of  the  slope  itself,  within  one  of  the  largest  hearts,  is  a  mono- 
gram, or  rather  two  conjoined  initials,  readable  as  cm,  gm  or  dm  (the  d 
being  reversed  and  sharing  a  part  of  the  first  upright  of  the  m).  On 
the  femme  side,  again  in  large  hearts,  are  the  initials  sm  parted  by  a  small 
heart  superimposed  with  two  arrows  in  saltire,  and,  below,  the  date  1665. 
The  arrowed  heart,  in  its  various  forms,  needs  no  explanation;  and  most 
probably  no  armorial  significance  need  be  attached  to  the  jleurs-de-lys  or 
the  bush  of  feathers  previously  mentioned.  Incidentally,  they  have  no 
correspondence  to  any  Meadows  or  Medows  heraldry  known  to  me. 

In  another  respect  than  those  noted,  the  desk  is  allied  with  con- 
temporary ornament,  and  that  is  in  the  presence  of  a  whorl,  and  a 
roundel  chip-carved  with  chevron  and  other  decoration.  The  history 
of  ornament  is  rich  in  whorls  and  roundels  which,  for  example,  enjoyed 
a  considerable  vogue  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  when  they  frequently 


No.  III.— CHIP-CARVED  BOX,  OF  WALNUT,  INCISED  'E.  W.  1648'  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


No.  IV. — CUP,  OF  LIGNUM  Vl  iAE,  SHOWING  BASK.  KNGI.ISH 
MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENT.  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


appeared  on  woodwork,  as  in  the  case  of 
No.  ii,  a  typical  piece  of  its  period,  said  to 
have  come  from  a  Hampshire  church,  and 
now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  De- 
based attempts  to  realize  something  of  the 
same  effect  are  sometimes  found  on  'horded 
chests'  of  late  period.  I  have  particularly  in 
mind  an  example  in  private  possession:  a 
traditional  country-made  piece  of  blackened 
wood, its  front  lightly  incised  with  two  stellate 
roundels,  that  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the 
last  quarter  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Indeed,  there  was  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury a  marked  recrudescence  of  the  taste, 
perhaps  partly  encouraged  by  the  rise  of  the 
'Carolean  Gothic,'  and  resulting  in  a  minor 
spate  of  whorls,  geometric  roundels,  and 
allied  ornament,  whether  on  objects  profes- 
sionally made*  or  on  those  of  amateur  status. 
We  may  note  in  the  former  category  the 
under-base  resetting  of  the  standing  cup  of 
lignum  vitae,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum  (No.  iv).  English 
work  of  mid-seventeenth-century  date,  this 
cup  (5!  in.  high,  4  in.  diam.)  was  given  to 
the  Museum  through  the  National  Art- 
Collections  Fund  in  1936  in  memory  of  S. 
Flint  Clarkson.  Numerous  other  items  could 
be  brought  into  reckoning,  among  them 
small  circular  boxes  and  such  things  as  the 

*  The  strongly  traditional  character  of  the  ornament  on 
certain  fonts  erected  after  the  Restoration  is  in  line  with 
this  tendency  (e.g.  the  roundels  on  the  font  dated  1662  at 
Wirksworth,  Derbyshire;  repr.  Cox  and  Harvey:  English 
Church  Furniture  (1907),  p.  176). 
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pocket-mirror  in  a  chip-curved  case 
which  I  picked  up,  years  ago,  at  the 
Caledonian  Market  for  the  modest 
sum  of  sixpence  (No.  v).  Containing 
its  original  glass,  the  case  is  inlaid 
on  its  'spine'  with  a  crescent  between 
two  hearts,  and  probably  belongs  to 
the  second  half  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

Amongitemsof  furniture,  on  which 
whorls,  roundels,  or  similar  ornament 
appear,  may  be  noted  the  box  in  No. 
vi,  and  two  others  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  (Nos.  iii  and  viii). 
No.  iii,  with  its  interlaced  work  (an 
elaboration  of  roundelling),  is  of  wal- 
nut and  is  initialled  and  dated  'ew 
1648.' No.  viii,  of  applewood,  is  later, 
being  incised  'tn  1699.'  Cherubs' 
heads  figure  among  its  ornament, 


'if;;,. 


1     '»  v.     a'        *  .'-  .y  • .   ^     t;  i,      $  .> 


No.  VI. — 'LOVE-BOX'  :  INCISED  WITH  A  POSY  :  ENGLISH,  C.  MID-SEVENTEENTH  CENT.  :  AUTHOR'S  CULLN. 


No.  V— CHIPCARVED  AND  INLAID  MIRROR  CASE  :  SECOND   HALF  OF   XVII  CENTURY 


There  are,  altogether,  four  hearts.  On  the  back, 
in  a  much  ruder  style,  is  incised  an  inaccurate 
version  of  the  Royal  Arms  with  supporters,  and 
the  initials  ir  (No.  vii).  Though  corrupt,  the 
achievement  may  just  possibly  have  been  adapted 
from  an  incised  design  on  a  'pokerwork'  chest  of 
the  first  James's  time,  though  the  box  itself  be- 
longs to  a  later  period.  Whether,  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  arms  were  added  to  the  back  of 
the  box  (where  they  would  be  normally  invisible) 
by  an  adherent  of  the  exiled  second  James, 
opens  a  problem  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
inquiry.  In  any  case,  their  rendering  has  some- 
what the  air  of  an  abandoned  trial-piece. 

Besides  the  hearts  on  it,  what  fixes  this  partic- 
ular box  as  a  'courting'  piece  is  a  posy  lightly- 
incised  on  the  front,  just  under  the  lid.  In  an 
admixture  of  upper-  and  lower-case  lettering, 
not  here  reproduced  in  its  full  complexity,  it 


which  also  includes  an  oval  medal- 
lion enclosing  a  bird  on  a  tree.  This 
box  is  stated  to  have  come  from 
Exeter. 

Of  No.  vi,  I  know  nothing  before 
I  bought  it  from  the  late  Mr.  J. 
Rochelle  Thomas.  Though  different- 
ly designed,  it  has  some  affinity  of 
character  with  No.  iii.  Studying  it 
closely,  one  is  struck  by  the  care  with 
which,  for  the  most  part,  the  design 
has  been  set  out  and  carved.  Indeed, 
the  best  of  such  work,  whether  home- 
or  professionally  made,  is  often  very 
well  done  according  to  its  standards. 
In  No.  vi,  the  lid  is  covered  with 
stellate  roundels;  but  the  front  and 
sides  have  simulated  arched  compart- 
ments enclosing  whole  and  half  roses 
and  other  flowers,  counterchanged. 


No.  VII. — BACK  OF   LOVE-BOX'  (No.  VI),  SHOWING  A  RUDELY  INCISED  VERSION  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARMS 
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No.  VIII. — BOX,  OF  APPLEWOOD  :  INCISED  'TN  1699'  :  FROM  EXETER  :  VICTORIA  &  ALBERT  MUSEUM 


reads:  'In  stead  off  Love  that  I  doe  o  This  Boc  off  Yew 
I  doe  bestow  so  be  it  Alleloi  [?].'  The  final  word  is  indis- 
tinct but  may  be  the  letterer's  version  of 'Alleluia';  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  but  separated  from  it,  there 
are  faint  marks  suggestive  of  a  capital  r,  possibly  a  maker's 
mark. 

As  said  before,  such  pieces  as  this  are  (somewhat  super- 
ior) expressions  of  the  same  'folk'  impulses  to  which  the 
love-spoons,  stay-busks,  knitting-sheaths,  lace-bobbins  and 
other  pieces  of  equivalent  style  owe  their  existence. 

Two  points  must  be  emphasized  here.  One  is  that  some 
of  these  things  might  or  might  not  be  love  tokens,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  cast  our  net 
too  widely  for  'courting'  items.  The  second  point  is  that 
the  majority  of  such  trifles  cannot  be  assigned  to  earlier 
than  the  second  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (No.  x), 
when  there  would  seem  to  have  begun  something  of  a 
boom  in  'folk  craft,'  though  many  of  the  products  made 
then  and  later  have  a  strongly  tra- 
ditional character. 

That  the  designs  are  in  fact  tradi- 
tional is  shown  by  such  an  item  as 
the  very  interesting  love-spoon  in 
No.  ix,  which  is  actually  dated  1667, 
and  is  the  earliest  known  to  Dr. 
Iorwerth  C.  Peate.*  Of  Carnarvon- 
shire type,  this  spoon  is  also  inscribed 
lr  and  (later)  iw.  In  The  Connois- 
seur (January,  1919),  Mr.  W.  Ruskin 
Butterfield  illustrated  two  knitting- 
sheaths  dated  1684  and  1690. 

We  meet  a  similar  evidence  of  tra- 
dition in  a  combined  domino-and- 
dice  box  (No.  xi),  which,  with  its 

*  For  assistance  in  respect  of  Nos.  ix  and  x,  I  am 
much  indebted  to  Sir  Cyril  Fox,  P.S.A.,  F.B.A., 
Director  of  the  National  Museum  of  Wales, 
Cardiff,  and  to  Dr.  Iorwerth  C.  Peate,  F.S.A., 
Keeper  of  the  Department  of  Folk  Life  in  the 
same  institution. 


contents,  was  given  to  me,  years  ago, 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  R.  Beard.  This 
box  is  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  and  fitted 
with  two  lids,  each  sunk  for  the  reception 
of  plaques  of  another  material,  such  as 
incised  bone  or  under-glass  ornament, 
which  have  disappeared.  The  sides  of  the 
box  are  chip-carved  in  traditional  style. 
In  default  of  an  actual  date  surviving 
on  them,  it  is  often  unsafe  to  assign  such 
items  to  a  narrow  period,  as  they  doubt- 
less continued  to  be  made  in  much  the 
same  way  for  a  long  while.  'On  style,'  the 
projecting  thumbpieces  on  the  lids  and 
the  general  appearance  of  this  box  suggest 
somewhere  about  the  junction  of  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. 
Let  us  be  on  the  safe  side  and  call  it 
Eighteenth  Century,  which  is  wide 
enough.  The  words  'Dominoes  the  Num- 
ber of  Pips  495'  are  inked  in  what  looks 
like  an  eighteenth-century  handwriting 
on  the  reverse  of  the  longer  lid.  I  have  seen  a  somewhat 
similar  box,  without  contents  or  lid,  chip-carved  on  its 
carcase  with  whorls,  in  the  little  museum  at  Sigtuna  in 
Sweden.  The  'folk  art'  of  various  districts  and  various 
countries  often  has  much  in  common — one  observer  has 
remarked  the  almost  'Russian'  effect  of  the  carving  on 
'Susan  Meadows'  '  desk — and  it  is  also  conceivable  that 
some  such  boxes  as  No.  xi  were  made  by  mariners  to  be- 
guile watches  below  on  long  cruises.  The  fact  that  in  No.  xi 
the  home-made  dominoes  reach  as  high  as  double-nine 
argues  no  wish  for  quick  games  in  their  fashioner:  a  detail 
that  recommended  them  to  me  during  certain  quiet  spells 
of  night  duty  as  a  Warden  in  the  late  war. 

Most  of  those  who  made  such  things 
can  never  be  identified,  and  for  that 
very  reason  the  rustic  tradition  of  'Susan 
Meadows'  '  desk  (Nos.  i  and  xii J  has 
been  examined  in  greater  detail  than  the 
piece  itself  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to 
warrant.  It  has  presented  a  somewhat 
rare  opportunity  to  test  the  tradition  of 
a  'yeoman'  item  by  reference  to  genea- 
logical fact.  To  this  end,  there  has  been 
assembled  a  body  of  material  that,  if 
published  in  exlenso,  would  double  the 
length  of  this  article.  It  may,  I  hope,  be 
possible  to  examine  this  data  elsewhere 
on  a  future  occasion ;  meanwhile,  readers 
must  forgive  me  if  I  now  touch  mainly 
on  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  so 
far  as  they  concern  the  name  of  the  pre- 
sumed carver  of  the  desk.  Briefly,  it  can 
be  said  that  though  research  has  tended 
to  shear  the  desk's  tradition  of  certain 
romantic  features,  the  basic  suggestion 
that  the  piece  was  carved  by  a  person 
named  Meadows  has  emerged  with  some- 
thing of  probability  to  recommend  it. 
The  desk's  known  history  relates  it  to 


No.  IX. — WELSH  LOVE-SPOON  :  DATED  lfi67  :  CAR- 
NARVONSHIRE TYPE  :  NAT.  MUSEUM  OF  WALES 


No.  X.— STAY-BUSK  W  ITH  CHIP  CARVING  :  DATED  1779 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE  BORDER  :  NAT.  MUSLI  M.  WALES 
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No.  XI. — DOMINO 


Suffolk  for  the  past  hundred  years,  through- 
out which  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  one 
family,  itself  maternally  descended  from  a 
stock  possessing  demonstrable  associations 
(including  inter-marriage)  with  various 
persons  named  Meadows.*  Some  of  these 
Meadows  were,  and  others  may  have  been, 
of  the  extensive  family  long  settled  at  Wit- 
nesham,  Suffolk,  from  a  branch  of  which  is 
derived  the  line  of  the  Earls  Manvers.  The 
'Susan  Meadows'  of  the  tradition  has  not 
been  identified,  though  there  is  a  prima  facie 
possibility  that  she  is  correctly  named  in  it. 

As  to  the  first  pair  of  initials  on  the  desk- 
lid  (No.  xii),  my  present  impression  is  that  these  represent 
dm  conjoined  If  this  interpretation  be  correct,  there  arises 
the  likelihood  that  they  stand  for  'Daniel  Meadows,'  a  fairly 
frequent  conjunction  of  names  in  the  Witnesham  family 
Daniel  I  of  Chattisham  Hall,  which  he  bought  of  Sir 
Robert  Hitcham  in  1630,  will  not  serve  our  purpose,  as, 
for  one  thing,  he  died  in  1651;  his  eldest  son,  Daniel  II 
(1018-1075),  married  in  1652  Mary  Brooke  of  Ipswich 
Nor  can  any  other  Daniel  be  brought  to  this  judgment,  so 
far  as  research  has  availed  me.  It  is  clear,  however  that 
the  name  was  not  confined  to  the  one  branch  of  the  family 
as  it  is  found  with  some  frequency  among  descendants  of 
Daniel  I  s  brother,  William-though  here  again  none 
appears  to  fit  in  with  the  desk.  All  the  same,  it  would 
seem  that,  unless  rebutting  evidence  be  forthcoming  the 
theory  that  dm  =  Daniel  Meadows  is  not  to  be  liUtlv 
dismissed.  &  ; 

The  desk  is  a  home-made  'yeoman'  piece;  it  bears  the 
initials  of  persons  (presumably  husband  and  wife)  whose 

surname  may  well  have  been  Meadows,  and  who  were 

probably  of  yeoman  status.  If  we  choose  to  accept  that 
Master  (?  Daniel)  Meadows'  carved  the  desk  for  his 
Susan,  there  is  no  patent  objection  to  such  a  belief.  It 

would,  too,  illustrate  that  tradi- 
tional aspect  of  the  British  social 

structure  in  which  is  seen  the  ten- 
dency of  families  to  branch  out  into 

every  walk  of  life.  As  the  late  Os- 
wald   Barron,   F.S.A.,  Maltravers 

Herald,  once  wrote  in  an  impressive 

passage:  'For  Ignotus  [a  would-be 

critic  of  his  views]  the  knight  on  the 

barded  horse,   the  admiral  in  a 

cocked  hat  are  the  heroes  upon 

whom  Fame  should  wait,  with  the 

mouthpiece  of  her  trumpet  near  her 

hps,  but  our  own  age  has  learned  to 

its  advantage  to  see  the  bare-legged 

billmen  tramping  before  the  knight, 

and  the  handy  man  standing  by  the 

admiral.  ...  It  is  the  business  of  the 

antiquary  and  genealogist  to  show 

that  England  has  an  ancestor  in  a 

frieze  coat  as  well  as  an  ancestor  in 

cloth  of  gold,  and  enough  reason  to 

be  proud  of  both.' 
These  modern-sounding  views  

*  For  readers'  convenience,  the  form  'Meadows' 
d  m  this  article.  Medowe,  Meadowe 
Meddow,  Medows,  etc.,  are  other  spellings  of" 
the  name. 
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they  appeared  in  The  Ancestor  as  long  ago  as  April  1004— 
are  very  applicable  to  the  case  in  point.  The  Meadows  of 
the  stock  we  have  been  considering  have  exemplified 
within  one  family  almost  every  grade  from  the  yeoman- 
farmer  to  the  landed  proprietor,  the  military  officer,  the 
diplomat  and  the  peer.  They  were  and  are  represented  in 
good  estate  in  their  native  Suffolk  as  well  as  beyond  its 
borders,  and  it  was  to  them  that  our  'Master  Meadows' 
presumably  belonged. 

But  if  this  desk  is  his  sole  memorial,  he  may  have  heard 
vaguely  of  that  larger  world  in  which  a  'cousin,'  Sir  Philip 
relieved  Milton  as  Oliver's  Latin  Secretary,  and  entered 
foreign  lands  as  his  country's  ambassador.  The  which  Sir 
Philip  married  a  Lucy  of  Charlecote  stock. 

It  was  their  great-grandson,  Charles  Medows,  who  dis- 
carded his  original  style  in  1 788  in  favour  of  the  name  and 
arms  of  Pierrepont,  having  inherited  the  estates  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  the  2nd  Duke  of  Kingston,  whose  match 
with  the  notorious  Miss  Chudleigh  resulted  in  a  cause 
celebre.  And  it  was  this  same  Charles  (Medows)  Pierre- 
pont who  became  Baron  Pierrepont  of  Holme- Pierrepont 
Viscount  Newark  of  Newark-on-Trent,  and  finally  rst 
Earl  Manvers. 


No.  XII.— THE  SLOPE  AND 


TOP  OF  'SUSAN  MEADOWS"  DESK  (No.  I),  SHOWING  INITIALS  AND  DATE  1665 
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THE  FOUNDER'S  CUP  AT  ORIEL  COLLEGE 

A  REPLY  TO  DR.  PENZER* 

By  F.  J.  VARLEY 


THE  claim  of  French  origin  was  started  by  Cripps  in  1893,  and 
the  position  of  the  case  was  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  Watts  on  the 
last  occasion  when  the  Cup  was  exhibited  at  the  Exhibition 
held  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  in  November  1928  (Catalogue  item 
67).  The  defence  may  be  said  to  have  opened  with  Dr.  Shadwell's 
discovery,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  conduct  it.  But  he 
never  took  the  claim  seriously.  The  position  had  not  altered  materi- 
ally when  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  described  our  plate,  and  he  was  as  fair 
as  Mr.  Watts.  He  obviously  could  not  conduct  the  defence,  and  in- 
vited me  to  do  so. 

Reviewers  have  naturally  criticized  the  arrangement  of  the  volume, 
but  it  was  set  up  just  before  the  war,  and  any  additional  matter  had 
to  be  included  at  the  end.  Mr.  Alfred  Jones  died  before  the  volume 
was  published. 

There  have  been  several  amendments  of  the  claim  since  1893,  not- 
ably the  substitution  of 'Maker's  Mark'  for  'Contremarque'  of  1462, 
and  an  extension  of  the  probable  date  to  1460- 1470. 

This  is  the  claim  which  I  imagined  I  had  to  meet  at  the  time  when 
this  volume  was  in  the  press. 

There  is  one  serious  omission  in  the  volume,  which  was  pointed 
out,  and  remedied  by  the  Reviewer  in  the  current  volume  of  Oxonien- 
sia.  In  writing  my  Note,  I  had  assumed  that  the  text  of  the  entry  in 
our  Treasurer's  Accounts  (Dr.  Shadwell's  discovery)  was  readily 
accessible,  for  it  is  by  far  the  most  important  documentary  evidence 
in  the  case.  But  I  find  this  is  not  so.  Whenever  it  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  past,  it  has  been  merely  summarized  in  the  statement  that  "the 
College  bought  (or  purchased)  the  Cup  for  £4.18.1.'  The  actual 
entry  is  as  follows  : 

H93-4 

Soluta  pro  necessariis  infra  Collegium 
2d  die  Dec.  Soluimus  pro  cratera  Stanle  deaurata  signata  cum  E  et  S  & 
coopertorio  circumdente  ponderantibus  xxxi  uncias   &  cratera 
argentea  ponderante  iij  uncias  di  &  quart  soil  cum  feudo  Sta- 
cionarii. 

Summa  Soluta  iiij1'  xviijs  id 
I  shall  refer  to  the  significance  of  this  entry  later. 
I  do  not  know  if  Dr.  Penzer  consulted  any  of  the  numerous  experts 
who  have  been  concerned  in  this  case  from  time  to  time,  before  taking 
action.  There  are  limits  within  which  an  original  claim  can  be 
amended,  but  Penzer's  action  goes  far  beyond  any  mere  amendment, 
and  he  is  formulating  an  entirely  new  statement  of  claim,  and  con- 
ducting a  fresh  case  altogether. 

As  he  does  not  mention  them,  I  gather  that  none  of  the  experts 
engaged  in  the  original  case  is  associated  with  him  in  this  new 
claim.  In  opening  his  case  he  evidently  considers  it  is  a  maxim  of  good 
advocacy  to  slang  your  opponent,  but  I  was  surprised  that  he  had  the 
assurance  to  ( haracterize  the  views  of  Dr.  Shadwell  on  any  matter 
concerning  Oriel  College  as  'strange  and  fantastic'  One  would  have 
imagined  that  he  had  some  fresh  evidence  to  produce  in  support  of 
so  novel  a  claim,  but  he  has  none,  and  relies  entirely  on  evidence 
which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but,  as  he  complains,  has 
never  been  'followed  up'  to  yield  results  to  which  he  alone  has  the 
clue. 

Though  the  presentation  of  his  case  is  confused,  and  in  parts  con- 
tradictory, I  shall  not  be  doing  him  an  injustice  by  summing  up  its 
substance  very  briefly. 

'Of  the  four  plates  in  the  Brussels  Museum,  two  plain  ones  have  a 
mark  identical  with  that  on  the  Oriel  Founder's  Cup.  The  other  two 
have  different  marks  but  the  contemporary  arms  of  the  original  own- 
ers engraved  on  them,  which  date  them  as  early  or  mid  Fourteenth 
*  See  The  Connoisseur,  March  1946,  pages  13-17. 


Century.  As  the  four  plates  are  a  set  they  are  of  the  same  date,  and 
the  mark  on  the  plain  plates  is  dated  by  the  other  two. 

'If  we  turn  to  the  Oriel  Cup  and  momentarily  strip  it  of  what  must 
be  subsequent  decorations  (for  the  first  known  example  of  the  SS 
collar  is  1 371 ),  we  have  before  us  nearly  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Trinity  Hall  Cup.  Could  two  cups  present  a  clearer  parallel?:  they 
were  in  fact  made  within  a  few  years  of  each  other.' 

This  is  the  substance  of  his  case.  He  then  surmises  that  this  'dupli- 
cate' found  its  way  to  the  Courts  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and 
apparently  remained  in  its  'stripped'  condition  until  on  a  visit  of 
Margaret  and  Prince  Edward  in  1463,  it  was  presented  to  the  Young 
Prince,  and  sent  to  Paris  to  have  a  'Lancastrian  Emblem'  engraved 
on  it.  The  'stripping,'  of  course,  involves  the  lobed  section  and  the 
cover.  I  shall  refer  to  this  under  'Design.' 

The  Mark 

My  statement  about  the  vertical  position  of  alphabet  letters  in  marks 
is  not  refuted  by  one  doubtful  exception  (the  letter  x). 

Rosenburg  was  only  concerned  with  Cripps'  alleged  discovery  of 
the  Paris  contremarque  for  1462.  If  he  had  'followed  up,'  he  would 
not  have  followed  Penzer.  On  what  authority  does  he  state  thai  these 
'are  the  contemporary  arms  of  the  original  owners,'  or  that  the  marks 
on  the  two  plates  and  on  the  Cup  are  identical' 

Working  with  catalogues  and  photographs  cannot  determine  such 
questions.  He  does  not  claim  to  have  examined  the  plates  or  our  cup. 
Having  never  examined  the  plates,  I  refrain  from  comment,  but  after 
repeated  examination  of  the  mark  at  the  base  of  our  cup  I  again 
assert  that  it  is  a  modern  mark,  and  appears  to  have  been  impressed  over 
the  last  regilding  (about  1826). 

Design  and  Decoration 

There  is  no  subject  more  provocative  of  disagreement  among  ex- 
perts than  'the  Collar  of  SS.'  The  latest  summing  up  is  that  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Bonner,  King's  Remembrancer,  without  deciding 
which  of  the  many  accounts  can  be  accepted  as  correct.  The  badge, 
collar  or  chain,  must  have  been  worn  round  the  neck,  and  a  chain 
with  S  links  open  (as  in  the  decoration  on  the  cup)  would  fall  to 
pieces.  Whatever  Penzer  may  say,  there  is  no  extant  representation 
of  a  chain  of  SS  anything  like  the  decoration  on  the  cup.  Unless  the 
letter  S  per  se  can  be  claimed  as  a  'Lancastrian  emblem,'  there  is  no 
warrant  for  saying  that  the  decoration  is  a  collar  or  chain  of  SS,  and 
a  distinctively  Lancastrian  badge.  The  College,  at  any  rate,  did  not 
so  understand  it  when  the  Cup  came  to  them  in  1493  'signata  cum 
E  et  iS"  (Edwardus  Secundus). 

The  suggestion  that  the  Cup  is  a  'composite'  has  never  been  made 
before.  It  has  been  made  recklessly,  realizing  that  unless  this  lobed 
section  and  the  cover  is  'stripped'  or  explained  away  the  rest  of  Pen- 
zer's case  fails.  In  a  long  disquisition  on  lobed  cups  (the  result  of 
which  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  defence)  he  offers  not  even  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  or  when  this  'later  addition'  came  about.  Having 
no  evidence,  he  proposes  'a  few  simple  tests'  to  determine  "whether 
or  not  the  lobed  section  together  with  the  lid  [sic]  is  a  later  addition'! 
It  is,  I  trust,  unlikely  that  such  an  unwarrantable  proposition  will 
be  entertained.  The  statement  that  'the  Oriel  finial  has  been  lost' 
is  incorrect.  It  was  there  in  1596,  and  it  is  there  to-day.  There  must 
be  some  mistake  about  "the  lobed  section  of  the  Avignon  Cup' 
(Trinity  Hall?). 

In  the  absence  of  any  historical  evidence,  the  explanation  of  how 
or  when  this  'French  Cup'  came  to  England  is  pure  guesswork.  Pen- 
zer's guess  is  147 1,  and  this  is  his  explanation  of  how  it  came  to  the 
College:  'Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  Cup  reached  England  and 
after  the  hapless  Queen  had  been  drawn  through  the  London  streets 
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before  her  triumphant  rival,  it  must  have  passed  with  other  treasures 
through  many  hands.  In  some  way  or  other  the  whereabouts  of 
the  Cup  became  known  to  a  certain  astute  bookseller  (for  Stationarius 
can  mean  nothing  else  here)  about  1492.  Hearing  that  (he  College 
waslooking  for  an  "Edward"  cup  [sic]  to  commemorate  their  founder, 
he  was  instrumental  in  its  being  offered  for  sale,  with  the  result  that 
early  in  1493  it  was  purchased  for  £4  18s.  id.' 

The  short  answer  to  that  one  is  Dr.  Shadwell's  'Colleges  do  not  do 
such  things.' 

If  ' Stationarius'  is  not  applicable  to  a  goldsmith  with  premises  in 
Cheapside,  and  'Stationer'  is  by  English  usage  (O.E.D.)  confined  to 
the  tradesman  who  did  a  similar  business  to  that  of  the  Stationer  of 
to-day,  I  am  indebted  to  an  eminent  authority  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  College  may,  on  this  occasion,  have  employed  the  University 
Stationer,  who  was  a  responsible  official,  to  bring  the  two  cups  from 
London. 


This  suggestion  is  corroborated  i,y  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  which 
show  that  it  was  the  practice  of  tlx  <  iollege  to  employ  and  remunerate 
responsible  persons  to  convey  their  plate  to  and  from  London. 

The  entry  (given  above)  shows  that  besides  the  Founder's  Cup, 
there  was  another  small  cup,  which  the  Stationer  brought  from  Lon- 
don: the  total  amount,  including  inspection  let  and  commission,  (  ame 
to  £4  18s.  id. 

For  exactly  four  centuries,  1493- 1893,  College  tradition  has  claimed 
the  Cup  as  English;  and  the  defence  to  the  earlier  claim  has  at  least 
kept  the  case  sub  judice.  This  new  claim  entirely  supersedes  the  ear- 
lier, with  which  it  is  wholly  at  variance.  The  reaction  of  supporters 
of  the  earlier  claim  cannot  yet  be  known,  but  I  would  submit  for  the 
defence  that  this  new  claim  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

As  to  the  earlier  claim — with  experts  so  hopelessly  at  loggerheads — 
it  may  be  that  some  independent  tribunal  will  decide  that  our 
Founder's  Cup  was  made  in  England  after  all. 


A  LETTER  CONCERNING  THE  HOWARD  GRACE 
CUP  AND  THE  EARLY  DATE-LETTER  CYCLES 


8th  June,  1946. 

To  The  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur,' 

Dear  Sir, 
We  have  read  the  article  on  the  Howard  Grace  Cup  and 
the  Early  Date-letter  Cycles  by  N.  M.  Penzer,  Litt.D., 
F.S.A.,  with  much  interest.*  The  Howard  Grace  Cup  is  certainly  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance,  but  it  is  one  that  calls  for  much 
further  research,  and  we  feel  that  Dr.  Penzer  has  insufficiently 
stressed  the  possibility  that  the  mounts  may  from  time  to  time  have 
been  added  to  or  embellished. 

Dr.  Penzer  omitted  to  mention  that  the  only  marks  on  the  Cup  are 
on  the  silver  rim  mount  of  the  cup  itself.  Both  lid  and  foot  are  un- 
marked, and  may  well  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  rim.  The  marks  are: 
[.  The  London  date-letter  for  1525,  as  found  on  the  Bodkin  Cup, 
the  Pudsey  Spoon  and  other  well-known  objects; 

2.  A  maker's  mark,  a  device;  and 

3.  A  dim  trace  of  the  London  town-mark,  the  Leopard's  Head, 
just  discernible  in  enlarged  photographs,  midway  between  the  other 
two  marks. 

Although  Dr.  Penzer  refers  to  my  article  in  The  Connoisseur  of 
March  1942,  and  observes  that  the  finial  of  the  Leigh  Cup  is  a  later 
addition,  the  inclusion  in  this  article  of  yet  another  illustration  of  this 
Cup  as  1499  without  stressing  that  almost  all  the  decoration  on  the 
surface  of  both  cup  and  cover  is  Elizabethan,  might  also  be  con- 
sidered misleading  to  serious  students  of  early  English  Plate. 

With  regard  to  the  Early  Date-letter  Cycles  discussed  by  Dr. 
Penzer,  we  very  reluctantly  must  suggest  that  Dr.  Penzer  would  not 
appear  to  have  studied,  or  even  to  have  first-hand  knowledge  of,  the 
marks  he  discusses  and  describes.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  he  has  re- 
lied on  the,  alas  too  frequently  inaccurate,  line  drawings  of  past 
authorities,  in  particular  those  in  Sir  Charles  Jackson's  great  work, 
English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks.  Unfortunately,  in  many  cases,  in- 
cluding both  those  specifically  discussed  by  Dr.  Penzer,  Sir  Charles 
Jackson's  drawings  are  sadly  at  fault.  The  Crichton  Apostle  Spoon, 
Jackson's  tentative  ascription  of  which  to  the  year  1478  is  strongly 
supported  by  Dr.  Penzer,  is,  in  fact,  of  the  year  1538.  Photographs 
which  we  have  taken  of  the  hall-marks  prove  this  conclusively,  and,  if 
further  corroboration  is  needed,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  by  the  form 
of  the  spoon  itself.  Perhaps  Dr.  Penzer  has  not  himself  seen  the 
spoon  ? 

Again,  Dr.  Penzer  accepts  the  marks  as  shown  by  Jackson  under 
1485  as  being  of  that  year,  whereas  the  date-letter  and  maker's  mark 
*  See  The  Connoisseur,  June  1946,  pages  87-91. 


are  clearly  taken  from  the  Chalice  at  Wylye,  Wilts,  shown  by  Jackson 
again  under  1525  with,  however,  a  different  drawing  of  the  Leopard's 
Head.  Actually,  the  Leopard's  Head  as  used  in  1525  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish,  and,  without  knowledge  of  the  true  Leopards' 
Heads  for  both  periods,  the  mistake  is  excusable.  During  recent  years, 
probably  owing  to  Jackson's  error,  a  Maidenhead  spoon  of  the  year 
1525  has  appeared  first  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  and  later  at  Messrs. 
Christie's,  catalogued  as  1485.  On  its  last  appearance  (Messrs. 
Christie's,  Collection  of  the  late  W.  Christopher),  we  pointed  out  the 
error,  and  the  auctioneer  announced  in  the  sale-room  that  the  spoon 
was  actually  1525  and  not  1485  as  catalogued.  So  far  as  we  are 
aware,  neither  the  'H'  of  Cycle  I  (1485),  nor  the  'H'  of  Cycle  II 
(1505),  has  yet  been  discovered  by  anyone. 

With  regard  to  Dr.  Penzer's  remarks  about  the  Leopards'  faces,  we 
feel  Dr.  Penzer  cannot  possibly  have  compared  the  marks  themselves. 
Is  he  only  discussing  them  as  they  appear  in  the  drawings  in  Jackson 
and  other  old  works  of  reference?  Actually,  amongst  all  the  Leopards' 
Heads  of  Cycle  I,  as  delineated  by  Jackson,  there  is  only  one  face 
which  can  be  said  to  bear  even  a  reasonably  close  resemblance  to  the 
mark  itself. 

Enlarged  photographs  show  that,  from  1487  to  1496  inclusive, 
there  would  appear  to  be  no  variation  whatsoever  either  in  the  face 
ol  the  Leopard  or  in  the  shield  employed.  The  Leopard's  Head  for 
1481  is  different,  and  there  is  another  variation  in  1498,  but  as  yet 
the  intervening  date-letters  and  Leopards'  Heads,  1482-86  and  1497, 
are,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  unrecorded. 

The  full  evidence  for  the  above  statements  concerning  hall-marks 
will  be  set  out  in  our  forthcoming  book,  English  and  Scottish  Silver 
Spoons  {Medieval  to  Late  Stuart),  and  Pre-EUzabethan  Hall  Marks  on 
English  Plate,  which  we  hope  will  be  published  late  in  1947.  Almost 
all  recorded  pre-Ehzabethan  English  hall-marks  will  there  be  illus- 
trated photographically. 

Dr.  Penzer  writes  as  an  authority,  and  Connoisseur  articles  are 
treated,  by  students  in  search  of  accuracy  and  knowledge,  as  works  of 
reference.  If,  as  we  suggest,  Dr.  Penzer  has  accepted  the  line  drawings 
of  old  authorities  without  personal  verification  of  their  accuracy, 
would  it  not  have  been  advisable  for  him  to  have  said  so,  if  only  in  a 
footnote? 

Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  P.  How. 

J.  P.  How. 

From:  Commander  G.  E.  P.  How,  R.N.  (ret.),  F.  S.  A.  Scot.,  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  How,  27  Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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THE  CONNOISSEUR  IN  AMERICA 


By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


.Sr.  BENEDICT  ORDERING  ST.  MAURL1S  TO  GO  TO  THE  RESCUE  OE  ST.  PLACIDUS  :  BY  IK  A  FILII'I'O  I.I  1*1*1.  CIRCA  Uort  1469 
FLORENTINE  SCHOOL  :  INCLUDED  IN  THE  SAMUEL  H.  KRESS  GIFT  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON 


INSTALLATION 
TIONS  TO  THE 


OF  RECENT  ADDI- 
KRESS  COLLECTION 


THE  latest  gifts  of  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Kress  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art  in  Washington,  which  included  one  hundred  paint- 
ings, bring  the  total  number  in  the  Kress  collection  close  to 
five  hundred  and  fifty,  ranging  in  date  from  about  a.d.  1300  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  While  containing  a  number  of  important  sub- 
jects by  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  French  masters,  the  core 
ol  the  collection  is  Italian,  and  here  the  range  and  scope  make  it  prac- 
tically without  parallel.  While  the  Widener  and  Mellon  collections 
now  under  the  same  roof  may  excel  it  in  certain  instances  represent- 
ing  Van  Eyck,  Vermeer,  Raphael,  Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck  in  ex- 
amples of  historic  lineage,  the  Kress  collection  of  Italian  masters  is 
the  most  complete  of  its  kind  in  America.  The  Kress  additions  were 
mentioned  in  these  notes  in  our  issue  of  June  1945,  but  at  that  time 
no  date  could  be  announced  for  the  installation.  The  collection  was 
opened  with  a  private  view  on  February  2nd,  1946. 

In  the  ne\  group  are  works  of  Botticelli,  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  Carlo 
( irivelli,  Francesco  di  Giorgio,  Neroccio  de'Landi,  Piero  della  Fran- 
cesca.  Sassctia,  Luca  Signorelli  and  Cosimo  Tura.  Illustrated  here  is 
a  charming  panel  showing  an  incident  in  the  legend  of  St.  Benedict, 
painted  by  Era  Filippo  Lippi.  In  this  subject,  which  has  a  rare  beauty 
of  colour,  Si.  Benedict  is  shown  commanding  the  monk,  Maurus,  to 
go  to  the  help  of  Placidus,  as  told  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine:  '.  .  .  the 
young  monk  Placidus,  while  drawing  water,  fell  into  the  torrent,  and 
in  a  twinkling  had  rolled  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Saint  Bene- 
dict, who  was  in  his  cell,  saw  this  in  a  vision,  summoned  Brother 
Maurus,  and  ordered  him  to  go  and  search  for  Placidus.  Maurus, 
after  receiving  Benedict's  blessing,  stepped  into  the  stream;  but  it 
seemed  that  he  was  walking  on  solid  ground.  He  came  upon  Placidus, 
drew  him  out  of  the  water  by  the  hair,  and  came  to  give  account  of 
what  had  happened  to  Saint  Benedict,  who  declared  that  it  was  due 


to  Maurus'  obedience.' 
The  direct  manner  in 
which  the  second  inci- 
dent, the  saving  of 
Placidus,  is  introduced, 
has  the  simplicity  of  the 
early  style,  and  is  quile 
like  Sassetta  in  the  de- 
lineation of  a  woodland 
setting,  while  the  treat- 
ment of  the  stream  is  so 
summary  as  to  be  but 
little  more  than  a  sym- 
bol, fitting  well  with  the 
nature  of  the  narrative. 
The  red  walls  of  the 
building,  the  white  robes 
of  the  monks,  the  light 
green  of  the  landscape, 
the  blue  of  the  waler, 
the  pink  tone  of  the  jug 
carried  by  Placidus  give 
this  picture  a  jewel-like 
beauty  of  colom . 

The  painting  was  for- 
merly in  the  Cernuschi 
collection  in  Paris  from 
which  at  a  later  period  it 
passed  into  the  well- 
known  collection  of 
Italian  paintings  belonging  to  Eduard  Aynard  of  Lyons. 

The  National  Gallery  has  recently  issued  a  picture-book  of  the  Kress 
collection,  which  illustrates  two  hundred  paintings  and  sculptures 
chosen  from  the  more  than  six  hundred  works  comprising  the  entire 
Kress  collection.  These  are  presented  without  text  or  descriptive  mat- 
ter other  than  the  titles,  and,  being  well  reproduced  in  half-tone,  offer 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  range  of  the  collection. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTE  ON  SOME 
MOREELSE  PORTRAITS 


I 


N  addition  to  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  by  Moreelse  on  the  cover  of  The 
Connoisseur.  June  1945,  a  three-quarter-length  portrait  of  a  young 
man  was  illustrated  in  'The  Connoisseur  Divan,'  p.  123,  of  the  same 
issue,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Frick  Art  Reference  Library  has  com- 
municated to  us  the  location  of  another  version  of  the  young  man's 
portrait.  As  it  happened,  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  we  illustrated 
was  mistakenly  credited  to  the  collection  of  Viscount  Camrose.an  error 
which  was  corrected  in  the  September  issue  of  1945,  p.  54,  where  the 
Moreelse  actually  belonging  to  Lord  Camrose  was  illustrated.  The 
chance  interposition  of  the  first  portrait,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Pearson,  has  had  the  advantage  of  bringing  it  into  comparison  with 
a  similar,  but  full-length  portrait,  of  the  same  sitter,  which  is  now  in 
the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  San  Francisco.  With 
it  is  a  companion  portrait  of  a  lady,  and  these  are  illustrated  here. 
These  paintings  formed  part  of  a  collection  of  Dutch  and  Flemish 
works  presented  by  Albert  Campbell  Hooper  of  Palo  Alto,  California, 
to  the  museum.  They  were  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Comtesse 
de  la  Beraudiere  in  Paris. 

The  fact  that  these  have  long  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  de  Keyser,  of  Amsterdam,  1596/97-1667,  brings  up  an  in- 
teresting point.  Mr.  Pearson's  painting  has  been  exhibited  in  London 
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as  the  work  of  Paul  Moreelse.  Both  artists,  although  Moreelse  was 
twenty-five  years  the  senior,  belong  to  a  period  in  Dutch  painting 
when  the  works  of  a  number  of  artists  bore  a  close  relationship  to  each 
other.  The  opportunity  for  a  full  study  of  these  masters  does  not  exist 
to  any  extent  outside  of  Holland.  Moreelse,  as  Sir  Allied  Munnings 
noted  in  his  letter  to  The  Times  last  February,  which  was  mentioned 
in  our  note  on  this  painter,  is  not  represented  in  the  National  Gallery. 
De  Keyser  is  represented  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  a  charac- 
teristic subject,  but  only  one,  a  portrait  of  an  equestrian  figure  in  a 
landscape.  The  California  pair,  showing  the  figures  at  full  length 
within  a  spacious  setting,  agrees  with  some  of  the  best-known  works 
of  De  Keyser,  who  was  very  fond  of  this  treatment  of  the  single  figure 
in  an  interior. 

Probably  the  best  known  of  De  Keyser's  works  are  the  Standard 
Bearer  and  the  Burgomaster  at  the  Hague,  and  the  portrait  of  a  young 
man  seated  at  his  writing-stand  (formerly  in  the  Secretan  collection) 
in  the  Louvre. 

If  anything  might  be  deduced  from  the  costume  of  the  lady  by 
Moreelse  on  our  June  cover  and  the  lady  of  the  portrait  illustrated, 
it  is  that  the  wide  lace  collar  of  the  latter,  in  place  of  the  broad  ruff, 
and  the  method  of  wearing  the  hair  in  ringlets  indicate  a  later  date, 
which  would  be  in  favour  of  De  Keyser.  So  far  as  the  importance  of 
the  two  masters  is  concerned,  their  claims  are  about  evenly  balanced. 
Further  study  of  the  full-lengths  illustrated,  and  the  three-quarter 
view  of  the  young  man  attributed  to  Moreelse  in  Mr.  Pearson's  col- 
lection, may  clear  up  the  question  of  authorship.  The  presence  of  the 
portrait  of  the  lady  in  the  California  collection  is  of  interest  in  indicat- 
ing that  somewhere  there  should  be  a  three-quarter-length  of  her  as 
a  pendant  to  the  subject  belonging  to  Mr.  Pearson.  Not  seldom  does 
the  appearance  of  such  a  portrait  bring  its  fellow  to  light. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOL'NG  MAN  :  BY  THOMAS  DE  KEYSER  OF  AMSTERDAM  IN 
THE  CALIFORNIA   PALACE   OF   THE   LEGION   OF   HONOR,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  BURGUNDI AN  TABLE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY 

TF  only  for  the  emphasis  it  throws  on  a  form  of  support  which  lies 
Airi  the  background  of  the  development  of  the  cabriole  le^  of 
eighteenth-century  furniture,  the  great  French  Renaissance  table  in 
the  Severance  collection  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  would  be 
worthy  of  study.  This  bold  sphinx-support  with  a  vigorously  stylized 
treatment  of  the  wings  forming  a  projecting  curve,  shows  the  origin 
of  the  curve  of  the  cabriole  knee,  although  the  source  may  have  been 
forgotten.  The  well-delineated  animal  leg  and  hoof  arc  but  the 
realistic  statement  in  earlier  manner  of  the  various  hoof-  or  pad- 
shaped  forms  seen  on  furniture  legs  of  the  early  Eighteenth  Century. 
The  treatment  of  the  sphinx  as  caryatid  resulted  in  a  design  with 
organic  power,  and  here,  rather  than  in  the  amplification  of  reverse 
curves  that  formed  some  chair  legs  prior  to  the  eighteenth-century 
cabriole,  is  to  be  found  the  strength  and  vitality  of  that  ubiquitous 
design.  Without  the  example  of  such  a  form  in  Renaissance  carving, 
it  seems  doubtful  that  the  contact  with  the  Chinese  form  of  cabriole, 
made  known  through  the  importations  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  would  have  taken  so  firm  a 
grip  on  the  imagination  of  European  furniture  makers. 

The  table  is  Burgundian  of  the  period  of  Hugues  Sambin,  the 
great  carver  of  Dijon,  whose  published  designs  appeared  in  1573. 
It  comes  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bellegarde  and  was 
traditionally  said  to  have  belonged  to  Francis  II  and  to  have  been 
presented  by  his  successor,  Henri  III,  to  Roger  I  de  Saint  Lary, 
Marechal  de  Bellegarde.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  regal  work,  with  its 
marquetry  top,  magnificent  carving  of  the  rams'  head  supports,  and 
the  couchant  lions,  at  the  base  of  the  legs,  in  which  there  is  more  than 
a  memory  of  the  power  of  Gothic  treatment  of  animal  forms. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  :  BY  THOMAS  DE  KEYSER  OF  AMSTERDAM 
BOTH  PICTURES  WERE  PRESENTED  TO  THE  MUSEUM  BY  ALBERT  C.  HOOPER 
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The  Severance  collection,  which  represents  many  phases  of  Euro- 
pean art.  is  noteworthy  in  having  a  Burgundian  walnut  dressoir  of 
about  the  same  period  as  this  table,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild.  This  is  also  in  the  style  of  Hugues 
Sambin  and  said  to  have  been  made  in  1541  for  Gabriel  d'Angliere, 
Chamberlain  of  the  Priory  of  Angliere.  Another  piece  is  a  walnut 
amain  dated  1579,  in  the  style  of  Sambin,  which  was  formerly  in 
the  Spitzer  collection  before  passing  to  Lord  Swaythling. 


I  HI.  K\(  >EDLER  GALLERIES 
GELEBRATE  A  CENTENNIAL 

THE  loan  exhibition  which  M.  Knoedler  &  Company  are  holding 
this  autumn  to  celebrate  their  centennial  in  the  year  1946  is 
their  second  this  year  to  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  art  collecting  in 
America,  toward  which  they  have  contributed  to  an  eminent  degree. 
Founded  by  Michael  Knoedler,  who  came  to  New  York  from  France 
in  1846  as  the  representative  of  Goupil-Vibert,  the  firm  was  within 
five  or  six  years  showing  the  work  of  American  painters,  and  since 
1857  the  gallery  was  conducted  under  the  present  name.  From  the 
first  shop  at  289  Broadway,  the  move  was  gradually  northward, 
generally  a  little  in  advance  of  the  commercial  development  of  the 
location,  and  when  in  1865  they  took  new  quarters  at  170  Fifth 
Avenue  at  Twenty-Second  Street,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether 
the  city  would  ever  have  its  business  section  so  far  north.  But  in 
1895  the  gallery  moved  approximately  another  ten  blocks  north,  to 
the  present  site  of  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  and  in  191  1  a  similar  distance 
still  farther  north  to  a  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  Lotus  Club,  and 
occupied  it  until  1924,  when  Knoedler  moved  to  Fifty-Seventh  Street 
as  one  of  the  vanguard  of  art  dealers  on  a  street  which  is  now  pre- 
dominantly devoted  to  galleries.  Having  witnessed  and  contributed 
to  a  century  of  art  collecting  in  America,  the  centennial  exhibitions 
are  instructive  and  have  brought  out  other  points  of  interest  beside 
the  fact  that  nineteenth-century  collectors  preferred  Rosa  Bonheur, 
Meissonnier,  Bouguereau  and  Jules  Breton.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  showing  the  work  of  Inness  as  an  unknown  young 


painter,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  and  selling  a  Corol  in  [866,  when 
he  was  not  yet  widely  known  in  Europe.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  century  that  public  and  private  collections  began  to  acquire 
European  masterpieces  of  the  older  schools  which  have  kept  an  un- 
diminished lustre  to  the  present  day.  The  first  important  sale  of  iliis 
kind  made  by  Knoedler  was  that  of  Velazquez'  Don  Baltasar  Carlos 
and  his  Dwarf  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  It  was  one  of  1  In- 
earliest,  if  not  the  first,  great  work  by  Velazquez  to  enter  an  American 
museum.  In  1907  seven  of  Van  Dyck's  portraits  of  the  Cattaneo 
family  were  brought  to  America  by  Knoedler,  three  of  which,  as  pail 
of  the  Widener  collection,  are  in  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington. 
As  early  as  191 1  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  Piero  della  Francesca  sold  to 
a  private  collector  was  an  early  example  of  a  taste  for  Italian  art 
which  was  to  manifest  itself  widely  in  the  next  decade. 

Among  paintings  Which  have  entered  foreign  museums  are  Manet's 
La  Servante  de  Bocks,  acquired  by  the  Tate  Gallery  in  1923;  Manet's 
Maison  a  Reuil  which  went  to  the  Melbourne  Gallery  in  1926;  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  Raeburn,  acquired  by  the  National  Gallery  of  Scot- 
land; and  Holbein's  Duchess  of  Milan  which  went  to  the  National  Gal- 
lery in  London.  A  number  of  important  works  by  Vermeer  which 
have  passed  into  well-known  collections  are  his  Young  Girl  with  Flute, 
and  Woman  Weighing  Gold,  which  went  to  the  Widener  collection: 
Soldier  and  Laughing  Girl  to  the  Frick,  and  Lady  Writing,  which  was 
purchased  by  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan.  The  famous  group  from  the 
Hermitage,  over  twenty  in  number,  which  the  gallery  acquired  from 
the  Soviet  Government  in  1929,  brought  Raphael's  Alba  Madonna. 
Van  Eyck's  Last  Judgment,  Velazquez'  Innocent  X  and  Botticelli's 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  to  America.  Most  of  these  entered  the  Mellon 
collection. 

The  Portrait  of  Don  Baltasar  Carlos  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  Velazquez' 
portrayals  of  the  young  prince,  who  was  born  in  1629  and  presumably 
is  shown  at  about  the  age  of  two  years  in  this  painting.  Velazquez  also 
painted  him  a  few  years  later,  as  a  sportsman  with  two  dogs,  in  the 
painting  now  in  the  Prado;  in  his  seventh  year  the  artist  portrayed 
him  on  horseback,  in  a  composition  of  which  several  versions  are 
known,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  Velazquez'  portraits  of  the  family  of 
Philip  IV.  The  Boston  painting  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 

Earl  of  Carlisle. 


i 

A   FRENCH   RENAISSANCE  TABLE  (BURGUNDIAN)  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  IN  THE  CLEVELAND  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


RECENT  ACQUI- 
SITION OF  VELAZ- 
QUEZ' QUEEN 
MARIANA 

THE  Portrait  of  Mari- 
ana, Queen  of  Spain. 
by  Velazquez,  painted 
about  twenty  years  after 
the  portrait  of  Don  Bal- 
tasar, just  mentioned  as 
an  early  acquisition  of  a 
work  by  Velazquez  by 
an  American  museum 
( 1 901),  has  recently  been 
purchased  by  a  western 
museum.  This  portrait  of 
Queen  Mariana,  second 
wife  of  Philip  IV.  shown 
shortly  after  the  time  of 
her  marriage,  has  been 
acquired  through  Dr. 
Paul  Drey  for  the  Wil- 
liam Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art  in  Kansas 
City.  Velazquez  painted 
a  number  of  portraits  of 
the  queen,  now  in  the 
Prado  and  the  Louvre. 
A  full-length   was  also 
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DOS  BALTASAR  CARLOS  AND  HIS  DWARF  :  BY  VELAZQUEZ 
PAINTED   1631   :   IN   THE  MUSEUM  OE  FINE    ARTS,  BOSTON 


sent  to  Vienna  in  1653.  There  are  a  number  of  bust 
portraits  painted  about  this  time,  known  chiefly  through 
copies  and  studio  versions. 

Velazquez  painted  Don  Baltasar  just  after  his  return 
from  his  first  visit  to  Italy  (1 629-1 631)  and  Mariana 
after  his  second  ( 1 649- 1 65 1 ) .  He  had  started  on  the  latter 
journey  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  of  Najera,  who  was  to 
conduct  the  Grand  Duchess  Mariana  to  Spain.  His  visit 
to  Italy  was  for  the  purpose  of  assembling  art  collections, 
)ut  it  was  on  this  occasion  he  painted  the  portrait  of 
Innocent  X  while  in  Rome. 

At  Philip's  court  Velazquez  became  more  than  painter, 
being,  in  fact,  grand  marshal,  but  this  did  not  relieve 
him  of  the  necessity  of  painting  portraits  of  the  royal 
family  to  the  end  of  his  career.  The  portraits  of  Mariana 
as  well  as  the  Maids  of  Honour  are  of  this  final  decade,  and 
show  him  painting  in  his  freest  manner. 

A  painter  less  objective  than  Velazquez  might  well 
have  been  appalled  by  the  necessity  of  producing  a 
quantity  of  family  portraits  of  one  of  the  most  unattrac- 
tive of  royal  families,  all  of  whom  shared  in  common  an 
ugly  formation  of  the  chin  and  projecting  lower  lip,  and 
in  addition  an  appearance  of  being  somewhat  dull  of 
wit.  That  he  must  have  rebelled  at  times  against  the  regal 
costumes  may  be  inferred  from  the  simplicity  and  home- 
liness of  some  of  his  genre  subjects,  but  as  court  painter 
he  gives  no  hint  of  ennui,  and  he  was  favoured,  at  least, 
in  its  being  an  era  of  what  might  be  described  as  the 
most  architectural  in  costumes.  Costume  had  become 
organic,  not  in  any  sense  based  on  the  form  of  the  human 
beneath  it,  but  having  laws  of  its  own.  The  dresses  1  >f 
the  queen  and  princess  and  maids  of  honour  are  painted 
with  the  interest  of  stage  properties,  and  with  the  easy 


grace  with  which  he  paints  the  elegant,  small  table  dork  in  the  bark- 
ground  of  the  present  picture.  ' 

Mariana,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III,  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1635,  and  married,  as  his  second  wife,  her  uncle,  Philip  IV; 
after  his  death  in  1004  she;  acted  as  Regent.  The  painting  was  long 
in  England,  having  belonged  at  one  time  to  Lord  Dovei,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National  Gallery,  and  descended  in  his  family.  Its  last 
English  owner  was  Sir  Cuthbcrt  Quilter.  It  was  shown  in  the  Spanish 
Exhibition  at  the  New  Gallery,  London,  in  1895-96,  and  at  the  Guild- 
hall Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Prominent  Masters  of  Spain,  London, 
1 90 1.  Since  being  brought  to  America  within  the  last  decade  it  has 
been  several  times  in  public  exhibitions. 


AN  UNUSUAL  BALTIMORE  SIDE- 
BOARD OF  THE  FEDERAL  PERIOD 

IN  preparing  the  notes  for  the  Girl  Scouts  Loan  Exhibition  of  Ameri- 
can Furniture  in  1929,  the  late  Louis  Guerineau  Myers  commented 
on  the  Baltimore  card  table  from  the  Garvan  collection  (No.  698  of 
the  Catalogue)  as  having  the  unusual  feature  of  an  inlaid  griffin, 
which  he  called  'very  much  of  an  anomaly  in  this  country.'  Another 
instance  of  its  appearance  is  seen  here  in  the  unusually  elaborate  in- 
laid sideboard,  also  from  Baltimore,  which  was  first  exhibited  last 
March  in  the  special  showing  of  accessions  of  the  year  1945  for  the 
American  Wing  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  Confronting 
griffins  flank  the  pedestal  where  stands  a  somewhat  diminutive  god- 
dess who  appears  to  represent  Columbia  herself,  then  very  much  in 


MARIANA,  QUEEX  OF  SPAIN.  SECOND  WIFE  OF  PHILIP  IV  :  BY  VELAZQUEZ  :  PAINTED 
1651-2  :  ACQUIRED  FOR  THE  WILLIAM  ROCKHILL  NELSON  GALLERY  OF  ART,  KANSAS  C. 
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fashion.  The  proportion  of  the  figure,  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  design,  is  all  that  betrays  any  uncertainty  in  the  treat- 
ment, which  is  accomplished  throughout.  While  Baltimore  is  always 
associated  with  this  fine  type  of  inlay,  more  elaborate  than  at  any 
other  centre  of  American  cabinet-making  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
less  is  known  about  the  individual  craftsmen  than  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York  or  Boston.  As  one  of  the  centres  of  wealth  and  fashion, 
there  was  a  demand  for  furniture  of  elegant  type  in  a  region  where  a 
tradition  for  elegance  and  display  had  been  known  from  the  days  of 
the  settlement  inaugurated  by  the  Cavaliers. 

The  design  of  the  sideboard  is  of  the  type  generally  called  Sheraton, 
having  the  convex  curve  in  the  side  compartments,  and  yet  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  maker  was  studying  the  plates  in  the  Cabinet- Makers 
London  Book  of  Prices,  either  the  first  edition  of  1788  or  the  second 
edition  of  1793,  with  plates  of  sideboards  by  Thomas  Shearer. 
Shearer  evolved  sideboard  designs  of  great  variety,  more  elaborate 
in  construction  and  ornament  than  those  of  either  Hepplewhite  or 
Sheraton,  whose  names  generally  divide  between  them  the  styles  of 
eighteenth-century  sideboards.  The  use  of  Sheffield  plate  as  a  frame- 
work to  surround  oval  glass  panels  with  urns  of  flowers  in  gold  leaf 
is  probably  unique,  and  only  the  scale  of  the  piece  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  mahogany,  satinwood  and  other  woods,  which  provide 
the  proper  background  for  this  sumptuousness,  save  the  piece  from 
being  ostentatious.  Dignity  of  height  is  added  by  the  superstructure. 
Sections  for  flat  silver  are  built  into  the  top,  and  have  sliding  tambour- 
fronts  that  close  down  over  the  contents.  This  remarkable  piece  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  David  Van  Ness,  1743-1818,  Revolutionary  Gen- 
eral, Presidential  Elector  and  State  Senator.  It  stood  at  his  home, 
Maizefield  on  the  Hudson,  near  Rhinebeck,  and  has  been  acquired 
from  a  member  of  the  family. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  its  ac- 


A  BALTIMORE  SIDEBOARD,  MARQUETRY  INLAY  AND  GLASS  PANELS  :  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 


cessions  for  the  American  Wing  in  the  past  year,  as  the  pieces  shown 
at  the  same  time  revealed.  Of  special  consequence  was  the  New  York 
card  table  with  the  label  of  Honore  Lannuier,  the  French  emigre  who 
came  to  New  York  in  1805  and  was  active  here  at  his  shop  at  60  Broad 
Street  until  1 8 1 9.  This  is  the  first  labelled  piece  by  this  contemporary 
of  Duncan  Phyfe  to  enter  the  Museum's  collection,  and  is  one  of  the 
rare  examples  in  his  Directoire  style  as  opposed  to  his  later,  and  more 
florid,  Empire  pieces.  Like  the  pier  table  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Henry  S.  du  Pont,  this  shows  great  delicacy  of  design.  It  has  bronze 
dore  mouldings  and  classical  plaquette  on  the  frieze,  tapering  legs,  and 
lacks  the  heavy  sculptural  sphinxes  he  affected  later.  This  table  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  W.  Colston  Leigh,  which  was  dispersed 
in  the  auction  room  during  the  past  season. 


SEVRES  PORCELAIN  GROUPS  BY  LOUIS-SIMON  BOIZOT 

IT  is  of  interest  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  development  of  art 
collecting  in  America  that  the  two  Sevres  porcelain  groups  in  hard 
paste  porcelain  biscuit,  designed  by  Louis-Simon  Boizot,  were 
brought  to  America  from  Paris  by  a  well-known  Boston  shipowner, 
explorer,  art  patron  and  philanthropist,  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins, 
who  acquired  them  in  Paris  in  1794-95.  This  pair,  a  Toilet  of  Venus 
and  Diana  at  the  Bath,  have  recently  been  acquired  by  the  Philadelphia 
Museum  of  Art.  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  shared  the  enthusiasm 
of  Jefferson  for  French  art,  although  the  latter  antedated  Perkins  by 
a  few  years  in  bringing  to  America  the  objects  which  he  acquired 
during  his  sojourn  there,  as  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  1784  to 
1789.  Perkins  was  in  Paris  at  the  same  time  as  the  artist,  John  Tram- 
bull,  who  was  then  actively  engaged  in  gathering  together  works  of 
art  that  had  belonged  to  the  fallen  aristocratic  families.  His  own  in- 
terests in  art  collecting,  which 
were  to  have  a  concrete  form  later 
in  the  part  he  played  with  other 
members  of  his  family  in  the 
founding  of  the  Boston  Athen- 
aeum, were  developing  in  the 
direction  of  an  appreciation  of 
the  'antique,'  a  study  of  primary 
interest  to  early  American  collec- 
tors which  generally  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  casts  after  Greek 
and  Roman  sculpture  instead  of 
objects  expressing  the  re-state- 
ment of  the  antique,  as  exempli- 
fied here.  These  charming  variants 
of  an  antique  motif  belong  to  a 
phase  of  the  Louis  XVI  style  in 
which  the  laws  of  Classic  art  are 
respected,  even  though  a  more 
sentimental  spirit  is  expressed. 
Although  not  so  well  known  as  his 
contemporaries,  Clodion.  Pajou 
and  Falconet,  Boizot  compares 
favourably  with  them.  Probably 
because  he  worked  on  a  small 
scale  his  work  has  not  been  widely 
recognized,  but  in  quality  and 
character  he  is  one  with  them.  He 
was  the  chief  designer  of  sculpture 
of  the  Sevres  factory  from  1774 
to  1800,  having  entered  upon  his 
duties  when  Parent  was  director, 
and  continued  under  Regnier.  He 
had  studied  at  Rome,  where 
he  had  won  the  grand  prix  while 
a  pupil  of  Slotz.  As  the  Venus  and 
Diana  pair,  modelled  in  1780,  be- 
longed characteristically  to  the 
late  Louis  XVI  period,  something 
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TOILET  OF  VEXUS  :  SfeVRES  BISCUIT  GROUP  :  BY  LOUIS- 
SIMON' BOIZOT  :  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OP  ART 


had  to  be  clone  to  disarm  enemies  of  the  old  regime  when  easts  were  made  alter  the 
Revolution.  An  attempt  was  made  to  escape  opprobrium  by  drawing  the  outlines 
of  the  Bastille  on  the  base  of  the  Toilet  of  Venus,  and  the  inscription,  le  14  juillet  17^'/, 
as  well  as  its  own  dale,  Juillet  ijcjo.  Thus  the  attempt  was  made  to  offer  as  a  com- 
memorative piece  in  honour  of  the  Revolution  this  totally  inappropriate  subject. 
Many  of  the  productions  of  the  final  years  of  the  factory's  most  interesting  phase  did 
not  survive,  and,  added  to  whatever  loss  may  have  been  incurred  through  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times,  there  was  a  wholesale  destruction  of  pieces  at  the  factory  carried 
out  by  the  workers  themselves.  The  rarity  of  works  from  the  end  of  this  desirable 
period  makes  these  of  additional  interest. 

TURNER— CONSTABLE— BONINGTON 

FROM  a  review  of  early  nineteenth-century  English  landscape  as  presented  by  the 
Boston  Museum's  loan  exhibition,  March-April  1946,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
subjects,  including  oils,  water-colours,  drawings  and  prints  by  Turner,  Constable  and 
Bonington,  it  becomes  apparent  that  an  unbroken  thread  leads  from  them  to  Dela- 
croix, Courbet,  Manet  and  the  Impressionists.  This  is  more  easily  seen  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  Twentieth  Century  than  it  was  in  the  Nineteenth.  Whistler,  whom 
Ruskin  hated,  and  the  Impressionists,  whom  he  looked  upon  with  disapproval,  have 
their  forerunner  in  Turner,  whom  he  admired  most  of  all,  and  the  step  from  Constable 
to  Cezanne  seems  to  us  much  shorter  than  it  actually  is,  compared  with  the  gap  from 
Poussin  to  Cezanne,  which  the  latter  painter  himself  declared  it  his  intent  to  bridge. 

There  was  present  the  first  Turner  to  come  to  the  United  States,  acquired  by  James 
R.  Lenox,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  in  Staffa,  FingaPs  Cave, 
off  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland,  which  was  exhibited  in  1832,  and  was  purchased  in  1845 
for  Lenox  by  C.  R.  Leslie.  Lenox  at  first  disliked  the  picture,  but  came  to  admire  it, 
after  he  had  fathomed  the  'indistinctness'  of  which  he  at  first  complained.  The  Burning 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  one  of  two  versions,  painted  from  the  Surrey  end  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  passed  with  the  John  L.  Severance  gift  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  only 
recently.  The  Slave  Ship,  belonging  to  the  Museum,  enraged  Thackeray  with  its 
'poached  egg'  waves,  but  so  inspired  Ruskin  with  admiration  that  his  father  purchased 
it  from  the  artist  and  gave  it  to  him  on  January  1st,  1844,  on  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Modern  Painters. 

The  subject  illustrated,  Avon  Gorge,  near  Bristol,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  is  dated  1814,  and,  like  the  well-known  Petworth  Park 
and  the  Sun  Rising  through  Vapour  of  the  early  period,  it  has  a  fine  clarity  in  the  relationship  of  forms,  a  feeling  of  repose,  which  he  left  behind 
him  when  he  began  his  rivalry  of  Claude.  Since  so  few  authentic  water-colours  by  Turner  are  in  this  country,  it  was  fortunate  that  thirty  of 
unquestioned  origin  could  be  gathered  together,  chiefly  from  the  collections  of  Edward 
Forbes,  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  the  Taft  Museum  in  Cincinnati,  Walter  F.  Wedg- 
wood of  New  York,  and  Vassar  College.  Vassar  has  several  subjects  sold  by  Ruskin  to 
E.  L.  Magoon  which  the  former  attempted  to  repurchase  in  1893. 

Constable,  who  in  every  respect  offers  so  great  a  contrast  to  Turner,  had  a  singleness 
of  devotion  to  a  limited  countryside — Suffolk,  the  precincts  of  Salisbury,  Hampstead 
Heath,  and  the  environs  of  London — while  Turner  roamed  over  all  of  Europe.  An 
early  subject  from  Flatford  is  The  Weir  of  the  John  G.Johnson  Collection,  Philadelphia, 
which  was  painted  possibly  in  181 1,  and  may  be  the  subject  of  which  he  wrote  to  his 
future  wife  in  November  181 1  as  a  view  from  a  lock  which  was  one  of  his  few  produc- 
tions of  the  past  summer.  The  Weymouth  Bay,  belonging  to  the  Museum,  is  one  of  four 
versions  known,  of  which  the  history  is  involved.  This  was  in  the  Charles  Golding 
Constable  sale  at  Christie's  on  July  1  1  th,  1887,  according  to  an  inscription  on  the  back, 
and  was  then  acquired  by  William  Agnew.  A  suggestion  is  made  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  National  Gallery  that  the  London  picture  may  have  been  in  that  sale,  but  if  the 
inscription  may  be  relied  upon,  it  is  probable  that  the  Boston  painting  is  indeed  the 
one  and  had  been  kept  in  the  family  after  the  painter's  death.  This  view  differs  from 
other  versions  in  having  been  painted  from  the  top  of  the  cliffs  near  Osmington,  where 
Constable  spent  his  honeymoon  in  18 16.  Hampstead  Heath  is  dated  1821,  lent  by  the 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  and  is  of  the  same  locality  as  the  Branch  Hill  Pond  of  the 
National  Gallery  in  London.  It  was  originally  sold  by  the  artist's  friend,  the  Reverend 
John  Fisher,  to  the  Marquis  Chaudeon  de  la  Valette  and  was  acquired  from  a  descend- 
ant. Especially  interesting  is  the  canvas,  Sea  Beach,  which  on  comparison  with  other 
works  must  be  a  view  at  Brighton  looking  west.  Until  recently  this  painting  was  cov- 
ered largely  by  a  forger's  conception  of  a  Constable.  There  were  two  versions  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral;  from  the  Bishop's  Garden,  one  belonging  to  Mrs.  C.  F.  Martin  of 
Montreal,  and  the  other  coming  from  an  anonymous  source.  The  many  views  of  Salis- 
bury were  painted  in  the  early  Twenties  when  staying  with  his  friend,  John  Fisher, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  large  paintings  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  the  Frick  Collection,  and  in  that  of  Mrs.  E.  S.  Harkness,  are  well 
known.  A  second  group,  consisting  of  canvases  of  smaller  size,  freely  handled,  include 
the  two  shown,  and  there  is  another  belonging  to  T.  W.  Bacon,  Nettlefold,  England. 
A  passage  in  Constable's  Journal,  November  25th,  1825,  makes  it  seem  that  the  smaller 
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versions  were  not  painted  merely  as  preparatory  sketches,  but  that 
one  of  them,  at  least,  was  painted  later  than  two  of  the  larger  pictures. 
Constable's  freer  manner,  suggesting  the  Hay  Wain  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert,  was  seen  in  his  Stoke-by-Nayland,  Suffolk,  from  the  Metropoli- 
tan. This  painting  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  William  Purton,  Febru- 
ary 6th,  1836,  describing  its  subject  as  'a  summer  morning  .  .  .  after 
a  slight  shower  during  the  night,  to  enhance  the  dews  in  the  shadowed 
part  of  the  picture.  .  .  .'  His  Arundel  Mill  and  Castle,  Sussex,  from  the 
Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  was  the  last  painting  on  which  he  worked, 
begun  in  1836,  of  which  he  wrote  to  George  Constable,  February 
17th.  1837,  'It  is  and  shall  be  my  last  picture.'  Leslie,  in  his  Life  of 
Constable,  says  that  he  was  working  on  it  the  whole  of  March  31st, 
finishing  the  picture,  and  that  he  died  the  same  night.  It  was  ex- 
hibited that  year  at  the  Academy. 

Since  Richard  Parkes  Bonington  lived  to  be  only  twenty-six  years 
old  and  his  artistic  career  spanned  only  a  decade,  it  is  remarkable  that 
he  made  so  lasting  an  impression.  Although  strongly  under  French 
influence,  as  a  pupil  of  Baron  Gros  and  a  friend  of  Delacroix,  by  whose 
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Romantic  tenets  he  was  deeply  stirred,  his  own  contribu- 
tion was  individual,  and  in  the  field  of  landscape  rather 
than  of  figure  subjects.  Purity  and  luminosity  of  colour, 
atmospheric  quality,  and  an  architectural  sense  like  the 
early  Gorot,  place  him  in  the  main  current  of  nineteenth- 
century  art.  The  figure  subjects  of  the  later  years,  showing 
the  Romantic  influence,  were  present  in  the  exhibition, 
but  best  were  the  earlier  landscapes  from  the  French  coast, 
landscapes  from  Picardy,  Normandy  and  along  the  Seine, 
which  show  his  use  of  a  rich  impastb.  It  is  interesting  that 
Bonington  took  up  the  new  medium  of  lithography  and 
produced  a  series  of  architectural  subjects  at  Caen,  Rouen, 
Abbeville,  and  Brou,  seventy  in  all,  in  which  he  has  paid 
tribute  to  the  beauty  of  Gothic  landmarks,  even  then  fast 
disappearing. 


THE  DUMBARTON  OAKS  COLLEC- 
TION SHOWN  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

THE  association  of  Dumbaiton  Oaks  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  events  of  the  war,  through  the  Conver- 
sations which  took  place  there  in  1944,  brought  that  fine- 
old  mansion  into  a  prominent  role  in  the  perplexing  held 
of  international  relations.  Its  name  became  synonymous 
with  a  study  of  our  present  problems,  yet  actually  Dum- 
barton Oaks  exists  as  a  centre  of  research  into  the  remote 
past,  a  work  which  was  continued  even  through  the  war 
years  while  its  own  collections  were  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Given  to  Harvard  University  in  1940  by  the  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods  Bliss,  the  house,  library  and  collections  became  an  inter- 
national centre  of  research  into  the  Byzantine  and  early  mediaeval 
humanities.  After  the  collections  were  removed  for  safe  keeping,  some 
of  the  premises  were  turned  over  to  the  State  Department,  although 
the  staff  continued  at  work.  Robert  Woods  Bliss  served  as  Consultant 
to  the  State  Department  from  November,  1942,  to  February,  1944, 
when  he  became  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Slate  repre- 
senting the  State  Department  at  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 

When  the  collections  of  Byzantine  ivories,  gold  jewellery  from  Syria, 
Egypt  and  Byzantium,  Visigothic  fibulae,  Merovingian  metal  work, 
Greek  and  Roman  bronzes,  Antioch  mosaics  and  Byzantine  textiles, 
were  removed  from  their  temporary  storage  late  in  1945,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  an  opportunity  was  offered,  before  re-installation,  of  send- 
ing a  selection  for  exhibition  at  Harvard  University,  of  which  Dum- 
barton Oaks  is  an  integral  part,  although  in  another  city.  An  exhibi- 
tion was  therefore  held  for  six  weeks  at  the  end  of  1945  at  the  Fogg 
Museum  of  Art  in  Cambridge,  in  which  some  of  the  great  rarities  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  collection  were  shown.  It  was  not  feasible  to 
transport  the  mosaics  from  Antioch.  some  of  the  large  pieces  of 
sculpture,  or  the  fragile  textiles,  but  in  metal  work,  ivories  and 
jewellery,  the  selection  was  a  noteworthy  one. 

The  Pantheress,  a  Roman  bronze  vessel  probably  of  the  First  Cen- 
tury A.D.,  which  is  illustrated  here,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
virility  of  its  period.  The  manner  in  which  the  naturalistic  form  is 
adapted  to  serve  a  utilitarian  purpose  without  over-conventionaliza- 
tion, and  yet  with  the  necessary  degree  of  stylization,  indicates  a 
sophisticated,  yet  youthful  art.  In  this  classic  prelude  to  mediaeval 
art,  the  genesis  of  Romanesque  animal  forms  is  apparent,  and  the 
source  of  their  vitality.  An  ivory  pyxis  from  Moggio,  Italy,  about 
a.d.  500,  carved  with  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  is  considered  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  finest  example  of  early  Christian  art  in  America. 
The  carving  is  in  high  relief,  but  a  linear  purity  is  kept  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  figures,  the  rhythmic  flow  of  the  lines  of  the  draperies,  and 
the  concept  of  the  whole  in  terms  of  light  and  dark  has  a  clarity  which 
is  consciously  striven  for,  as  all  possibility  of  the  accidental  seems  to 
be  excluded.  A  Eucharistic  paten,  of  silver  partially  gilt,  found  at 
Riha  in  Syria,  is  considered  a  work  of  the  Sixth  Century  a.d.  The 
centre  of  the  plate  is  embossed  with  the  scene  of  the  Communion  of 
the  Apostles,  in  its  dual  aspect,  as  an  offering  of  both  the  Wine  and 
the  Bread.  The  two  parts  conjoin,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  is  twice  re- 
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IT  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  addition  of  the  Maitland  F.  Griggs 
collection  of  Italian  paintings  to  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery 
in  1943  marked  the  first  step  in  realizing  an  ideal  expressed  by 
James  Jackson  Jarves  in  i860.  Jarves  hoped  that  his  collection  would 
prove  to  be  the  nucleus  around  which  similar  collections  would  be 
gathered  in  a  museum  free  to  the  public.  Jarves  was  an  early  promul- 
gator of  the  "museum  idea,'  a  decade  before  the  founding  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  New  York  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  his 
native  Boston.  Since  that  time  museums  have  grown  up  everywhere; 
the  Yale  Gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  America,  since  its  origin 
goes  back  to  the  Trumbull  Gal- 
lery founded  in  1832,  has  had 
many  additions  to  its  collections, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  installa- 
tion of  the  Griggs  collection  in 
June  1945,  that  the  Italian 
paintings,  which  were  the  par- 
ticular interest  of  Jarves,  had 
been  augmented  by  a  similar 
collection  at  Yale.  The  Jarves 
collection  was  formed  in  Italy 
between  1850  and  1859  at  a  time 
when  there  was  little  interest  in 
any  school  earlier  than  that  of 
Guido  Reni.  The  Griggs  collec- 
tion was  begun  early  in  the 
1 920's  by  one  who  was  thorough- 
ly familiar  with  the  conclusions 
of  modern  scholarship  but  be- 
fore Italian  primitives  had 
become  the  object  of  the  eager 
pursuit  of  numerous  colle  tors 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  completed  at  the  height 
of  that  period.  Jarves  had  un- 
paralleled opportunities  for 
selection,  and  having  an  in- 
stinctively fine  taste,  acquired 
works  which  have  made  his  col- 
lection a  rich  one  for  students 
of  the  early  schools  even  though 
it  contains  no  great  master- 
pieces. The  Griggs  collection 
reviews  the  same  field  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  scholar- 
ship and  rounds  out  the  Jarves 
collection,  supplying  omissions 
at  some  points  and  giving  fur- 
ther strength  at  others. 

James  Jackson  Jarves  was 
born  August  20th.  1818,  in 
Boston.  He  was  the  son  of 
Deming  Jarves,  whose  name 
stands  high  in  the  annals  of 
American  glass-making  through 
the  founding  of  the  Boston  and 
Sandwich  Glass  Company, 
which  possibly  produced  more 
American  heirlooms  than  any 
other  centre   devoted   to  the 
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decorative  arts.  James  Jackson  Jarves  grew  up  in  Boston  and  on 
Gape  Cod,  a  studious  youth,  prevented  by  illness  from  entering  col- 
lege. At  sixteen  he  began  to  travel,  going  to  California,  Mexico, 
Central  America  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  An  intelligent  observer, 
he  began  the  publication  of  impressions  of  his  travels  which  he  was 
to  continue  later  in  France  and  Italy.  While  living  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  he  founded  (1840)  the  weekly  newspaper.  Polynesian,  the  first 
to  be  published  there.  He  also  became  director  of  the  government 
press,  and  being  entrusted  with  the  mission  of  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  France,  he  returned  to 

America  in  1848  and  soon  after 
went  to  Europe.  He  finally 
»  settled  in  Florence,  which  be- 

came his  home  for  thirty  years 
and  where  he  knew  the  Brown- 
ings, the  Trollopes.  Landor  and 
George  Eliot.  The  formation  of 
a  collection  of  pictures  began  to 
interest  him  in  1850,  and  in  the 
year  1859  the  results  of  his 
labours  were  seen  in  Florence 
when  he  exhibited  them  pre- 
paratory to  bringing  them  to 
America.  In  the  London  Athen- 
aeum of  February  12th,  1859, 
T.  A.  Trollope  wrote:  "I  was 
invited  the  other  day  to  visit  a 
gallery  of  pictures  the  collection 
and  object  of  which  interested 
me  very  much.  .  .  .  They  have 
furnished  forth  galleries  for  the 
delight  and  art  instruction  of 
every  nation  of  Europe,  and 
now  they  are  called  on  to  per- 
form a  similar  civilizing  office 
for  the  rising  world  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  .  .  .  English 
amateurs  have  wistfully  sounded 
the  owner  as  to  the  possibility 
of  tempting  him  to  relinquish 
one  or  two  of  his  treasures.' 
Although  the  Jarves  collection 
does  not  contain  the  works  of 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  Duccio,  Fra 
Angelico.  Botticelli  and  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  as  Trollope  and 
the  art  critics  of  his  day  thought, 
it  does  possess  a  number  of  im- 
portant subjects  in  early  Tuscan, 
Florentine,  Sienese  and  Pisan 
works  of  the  dugento  followed  by 
a  singularly  rich  presentation  of 
paintings  of  the  trecento  and  quat- 
trocento. 

The  biography  of  Jarves  writ- 
ten by  Theodore  Sizer  Director 
of  the  Yale  Gallery,  i  the  New 
England  Quarterly,  June  1933, 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  remarkable  collector. 
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It  is  interesting  that  Mr.  Sizer  comments  on  the  fact  that  Jarves 
was  as  much  in  advance  of  his  time  in  the  matter  of  taste  as  Albert, 
the  Prince  Consort,  who  at  the  same  time  and  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  indifference  to  the  early  Italian  masters  was  acquiring  their 
works  for  Buckingham  Palace.  Jarves  brought  his  collection  to  America 
armed  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Director  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery, from  C.  C.  Black  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  Signor 
Bucci,  Inspector  of  the  Uffizi.  He  exhibited  them  first  at  the  new 
gallery  of  Chauncey  L.  Derby  at  625  Broadway,  and  wrote  his  own 
catalogue  for  the  occasion.  To  his  great  disappointment  the  collection 
was  received  with  derision  in  the 
press  and  apathy  from  the  public 
and  inspired  only  a  few  ardent 
champions,  although  among 
them  was  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
the  distinguished  president  of 
Harvard  University.  A  second 
showing  at  the  New  York  His- 
torical Soi  iety,  in  1863,  did  not 
bring  any  nearer  the  owner's  im- 
mediate objective,  that  of  dispos- 
ing of  his  pictures  to  the  Society 
for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the 
amount  they  had  cost  him;  nor 
did  the  following  exhibition  in 
Host  (in  bring  them  under  the 
august  roof  of  the  Athenaeum, 
and  in  fact  the  negotiations, 
sponsored  by  Norton,  ended 
almost  disastrously,  since  Jarves 
was  faced  with  the  charge  that  his 
pictures  were  not  genuine,  al- 


though this  was  based  on  personal  hostility  rather  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  1868  he  deposited  rig 
pictures  at  Yale  as  security  for  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  1871,  when  he  was  unable  to  repay  his 
debt,  agreed  that  his  collection  be  sold  at  auction. 
Although  art  dealers  were  present,  the  only  bidder  was 
the  University,  which  purchased  them  for  the  amount 
of  the  loan  with  interest.  In  spite  of  this  being  less  than 
half  of  the  sum  he  had  paid  for  his  pictures,  Jarves 
remained  an  inveterate  collector.  He  used  the  funds 
received  through  the  loan  to  buy  more  paintings,  fifty- 
four  of  which  he  eventually  sold  to  Mrs.  Liberty  E.  Holden 
of  Cleveland,  whose  heirs  later  gave  them  to  the  museum 
in  that  city.  In  1881  Jarves  gave  to  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  a  large  collection  of  Venetian  glass  in  memory 
of  his  father,  Deming  Jarves.  In  1887  he  sold  his  exten- 
sive collection  of  embroideries,  laces  and  costumes  in 
New  York  and  these  were  purchased  soon  after  by  the 
Farnsworth  Museum  of  Wellesley  College.  In  his  own  day 
it  seemed  as  though  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  'the  diffu- 
sion of  artistic  knowledge  and  esthetic  taste  in  America' 
had  had  no  result,  but  those  results,  measured  by  modern 
standards,  have  been  far  reaching.  Their  effects,  unfor- 
tunately, he  could  not  have  foreseen  when  he  died  on 
June  28th,  1888,  in  Switzerland.  He  was  buried  in  Un- 
English  cemetery  at  Rome  where  Keats  lies  also,  'one 
whose  name  was  writ  in  water,'  as  his  self-chosen  epitaph 
reads.  History  has  its  way  of  reversing  the  estimates  of  a 
man's  contemporaries. 

The  almost  unimaginable  conditions  under  which 
Jarves  formed  his  collection  may  be  reconstructed  from  his 
own  account,  which  may  well  be  read  by  the  present-day 
collector  with  amazement.  'On  one  occasion  to  get  nine 
pictures  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  gallery  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred;  the  unnecessary  ones  being  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  England.  On  another,  having  discovered  a  fine 
old  Pollaiuolo,  the  owner  would  not  let  me  have  it,  unless 
I  bought  a'l  the  room  (forty-four  in  number)  which  also  went  to 
auction.  I  discovered  a  hoard  of  four  thousand  pictures  got  together 
a  century  ago  by  an  eccentric  Abbe  who  bought  everything  brought 
to  him.  They  had  been  inherited  by  an  aged  miser,  from  whom 
after  painful  negotiations  I  obtained  a  fine  altarpiece  by  Ridolfo 
Ghirlandaio  and  other  pictures.  In  the  lumber  room  of  a  famous 
convent  I  chanced  upon  a  beautiful  Ferugino  so  smoked  and  dirtied 
as  to  be  cast  aside  by  the  monks,  who,  for  a  consideration,  gladly- 
let  me  bear  it  away,  and  which  upon  cleaning  proved  to  be  un- 
touched. ..."  It  is  interesting  that  the  Pollaiuolo  (the  Rape  of  Deianira 
here  illustrated)  and  the  Ghirlandaio  still  bear  these  attributions, 
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while  the  Perugino,  like  by  far  the  greatei  num- 
ber of  paintings  owned  by  Jarvcs,  has  been 
assigned  to  another  hand,  in  this  case,  to  the 
Umbrian  Sinibaldo  Ibi. 

The  Jarves  collection  has  been  catalogued 
three  times,  first  by  Jarvcs  himself  in  i860;  next 
in  the  Manual  of  the  Jarves  Collection  of  Early  Italian 
Pictures  prepared  by  Russell  Sturges,  Jr.,  in  1868; 
and  last,  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures 
in  the  Jarves  Collection,  etc.,  by  Osvald  Siren,  19 16. 
A  critical  estimate  of  the  collection  in  which  a 
number  of  attributions  were  changed  appeared 
in  the  Italian  Primitives  at  Tale  University  by  Dr. 
Richard  Offner,  1927.  A  new  catalogue  of  the 
entire  collection  with  the  Griggs  additions  is  in 
preparation  by  Dr.  Alice  Wolf,  formerly  associ- 
ated with  the  Albertina  in  Vienna  and  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Yale  University  Art 
Gallery. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned  by  a  Tuscan 
master  from  the  Griggs  collection  illustrated 
here  (No.  i),  augments  a  group  of  early  works 
acquired  by  Jarves  which  includes  a  type  of 
dugento  altar  frontal  of  which  few  examples  are 
to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  showing  the  Madonna 
between  SS.  Peter  and  Leonard  with  scenes  from 
the  life  of  St.  Peter  at  the  sides.  Mr.  Griggs' 
Tuscan  panel,  which  was  painted  about  1300, 
is,  according  to  Dr.  Offner,  in  the  tradition  of 
Coppo  di  Marcovaldo.  It  is  in  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  very  dark  greenish- 
blue  draperies  of  the  mantle  show  in  a  sensitive 
fashion  the  contour  lines  suggestive  of  Gothic 
sculpture  which  superseded  the  more  calligraphic 
Byzantine  treatment.  Her  tunic  is  a  pale  pink, 
and  the  throne  is  furnished  with  a  red  cushion. 
Instead  of  being  no  more  than  a  bench,  as  on 
other  early  panels,  it  has  a  high  back,  over  which 
angels  in  green  and  rose  regard  with  solemn 

reverence  the  enthroned  pair.  There  is  great  refinement  in  the  treat- 
ment of  detail,  such  as  the  painting  of  the  shoes,  and  the  inlay  of  the 
footstool  and  throne.  The  Bvzantine  feeling  is  still  present,  but  the 
Oriental  quality  is  diminishing.  At  Mosciano  near  Florence  there  is 
a  Madonna  slightly  later  than  this  which  is  very  similar  (see  Van 
Marie,  Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  Vol.  I,  Fig.  152).  The  frontality  of  the 
figure  is  in  accord  with  the  Gothic  influence  of  such  sculptural  works 
as  the  relief  of  the  Madonna  in  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Florence. 

There  is  a  very  handsome  Virgin  and  Child  Enthroned  by  Taddeo 
Gaddi  in  the  Griggs  collection  which  now  joins  the  Entombment  by 
the  same  master  among  the  Jarves  pictures,  and  increases  the  strength 
of  the  Giottesque  following  as  now  presented,  but  we  turn  to  that 
other  phase  of  Florentine  art  which  originates  with  Bernardo  Daddi 
and  brings  into  the  stream  the  influence  of  Siena  transmitted  through 
Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  whose  early  work  was  done  in  Florence.  Ber- 
nardo Daddi's  birth  date  is  not  known  precisely,  but  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  Guild  of  the  Medici  e  Speziali  in  131 2.  Until  1334  he  was 
working  in  the  style  of  Giotto  and  the  Cecilia  Master,  but  after  this 
period  he  came  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti, 
which  resulted  in  the  development  of  his  emotionally  formed  style 
dominated  by  a  graceful  quality  of  line.  In  the  Griggs  collection 
there  is  a  very  fine  small  panel  of  the  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Mary  Magdalen  and  St.  John,  in  which  the  full  refinement  of  Daddi's 
style  is  apparent.  The  painting  we  illustrate  is  in  the  Jarves  collec- 
tion, an  unusually  interesting  predella  panel  which,  although  it  has 
been  badly  treated  by  time,  is  still  a  charming  example  of  this  master's 
work  (No.  ii).  It  shows  the  Vision  of  St.  Dominic,  but  not  according  to 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  since  Dominic  received  from  Peter  a  staff  and 
Paul  a  book,  with  the  orders  to  go  forth  and  preach.  In  the  painting 
he  is  shown  receiving  a  sword.  This  panel  is  associated  with  panels 
of  similar  size  and  shape  of  another  Dominican  saint,  St.  Peter  Martyr 
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Saving  a  Ship  in  a  Storm,  from  the  Raczinsky  collection  at  Posen,  and 
St.  Peter  Preaching,  in  the  Musee  des  arts  decoratifs  in  Paris.  As  Daddi 
is  known  to  have  painted  an  altar  panel  with  three  Dominican  saints 
for  a  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  in  1338,  it  is  possible  that  these 
may  have  formed  part  of  it.  There  is  also  an  altar  which  he  painted 
at  San  Pancrazio,  later  moved  to  the  Accademia,  which  has  predella 
panels  of  the  same  shape. 

In  the  Griggs  collection  is  an  interesting  fragment,  Scenes  from  the 
Legend  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  from  a  predella  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  the 
master  of  the  author  of  the  Book  of  the  Art  of  Cennino  Cennini.  Agnolo 
died  in  1396,  which  was  probably  the  year  in  which  Cennini  finished 
his  apprenticeship,  as  he  had  just  reached  the  age  of  twenty-four.  The 
subject  which  Agnolo  has  painted  (No.  iii)  is  set  forth  in  the  Golden 
Legend  and  is  concerned  with  the  first  and  third  apparitions  of  the 
Archangel  Michael.  The  first  was  on  Mount  Gargano  in  Apulia  near 
the  city  of  Sipontus,  where  Garganus  lived  in  the  year  390,  a  man  who 
possessed  great  wealth  in  sheep  and  cattle.  As  they  fed  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Gargano,  a  bull  left  the  herd  and  climbed  to  the  summit  of 
the  mountain.  The  bull  did  not  return  and  the  master  found  him  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain  at  the  entrance  to  a  cave.  Being  angry  with 
the  bull  the  master  shot  a  poisoned  arrow  at  him  but,  as  though 
blown  by  the  wind,  it  returned  to  Garganus  and  killed  him.  The  re- 
turn of  the  arrow  is  naively  shown  by  its  being  bent  like  a  hairpin, 
indicating  its  return  to  the  sender.  The  alarmed  townsfolk  went  to 
their  bishop,  who  imposed  a  fast,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  St. 
Michael  appeared  to  the  bishop  and  said  that  he  had  struck  down 
Garganus  because  he  had  chosen  to  dwell  on  earth  on  the  sit'  >f  that 
cave,  which  was  under  his  protection.  A  church  was  built  lere  in 
memory  of  this  event.  The  other  scene  (left)  concerns  anothe  church 
to  Michael,  built  at  a  place  called  Tumba  near  the  city  of  Av  ranches. 
The  mountain  on  which  it  was  built  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
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the  ocean,  but  twice  on  the  day  of  St.  Michael  a  path  opened  for  the 
people.  Jacobus  writes:  'Once  when  a  great  multitude  was  on  its  way 
to  the  church,  it  befell  that  a  woman  who  was  near  to  being  delivered 
of  a  child  went  with  them.  Suddenly,  with  a  great  rush,  the  waters 
began  to  close,  and  the  crowd,  terror-stricken,  fled  to  the  shore.  Only 
the  woman  was  unable  to  save  herself,  and  was  caught  by  the 
waves.  But  the  Archangel  Michael 
preserved  her  unharmed,  so  that 
she  brought  forth  her  son  in  the 
midst  of  the  deep,  and  held  him 
in  her  arms  to  nurse  him ;  and 
the  sea  opened  once  more  to 
afford  her  a  passage,  and  she 
came  ashore  rejoicing.' 

St.  Lucy  Enthroned  with  Angels 
(So.  iv)  is  by  Giovanni  di  Bar- 
tolommeo  Cristiani  of  Pistoia, 
active  1366 -1398,  a  master  who 
was  strongly  influenced  by  Or- 
cagna  and  Taddeo  Gaddi.  Pistoia 
was  dependent  on  Florence,  Siena 
and  Lucca  tor  the  decoration  of 
her  churches  until  the  third 
quarter  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. From  Siena,  Duccio  had 
come  to  work  there,  also  Pietro 
Lorenzctti  and  Lippi  Memmi, 
while  evidences  of  the  Floren- 
tine style  resulted  from  Taddeo 
Gaddi 's  presence.  Not  until  close 
to  the  middle  of  the  century  do 
we  find  native  Pistoian  work,  one 
of  the  earliest  painters  being 
Alessio  d'Andrea.  The  Lazzaro 
family  supplied  three  painters  to 
the  roll  of  local  artists,  while  the 


I creator  of  the  present  panel,  Giovanni  di  Bartolommeo 
Cristiani,  was  working  soon  after  1350.  The  first  mention 
of  him  is  in  1 366  when  he  was  married,  and  he  is  recorded 
as  having  done  work  in  San  Salvatori  about  that  time.  In 
1380  he  was  working  with  Antonio  di  Borghese  in  the 
Campo  Santo  of  Pisa.  Many  other  works  are  recorded 
but  little  has  remained.  It  is  interesting,  however,  that 
among  his  authentic  works  is  a  well-preserved  panel 
showing  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Majesty,  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Giovanni  fuor  Civitas.  This  shows  the  saint 
between  four  angels  and  two  kneeling  devotees,  with 
scenes  from  his  life  at  the  sides.  This  approximates  to 
some  extent  the  arrangement  of  the  present  picture, 
which  shows  St.  Lucy  with  kneeling  angel  musicians  at 
her  feet  apd  standing  angels  holding  a  beautifully  pat- 
terned brocade  which  forms  the  drapery  of  the  throne. 
The  complete  flatness  of  effect  gives  it  a  great  deal  of  de- 
corative charm,  although  it  nullifies  the  attempt  to  arrive 
at  spatial  depth  which  is  implicit  in  other  respects,  as 
in  the  full  modelling  of  the  heads. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than  to  present  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  paintings  of  the  Yale  collection,  which 
contains  in  addition  to  the  religious  subjects  a  numbei 
of  cassoni  panels.  There  are  other  Florentine  works  of  the 
trecento  which  well  deserve  consideration,  but  for  lack  of 
space  it  is  necessary  to  pass  on  to  the  quattrocentisti.  In  the 
small  panel  (No.  v),  showing  an  incident  from  the  life  of 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  by  Neri  di  Bicci  (Jarves  collec  tion), 
we  have  an  unusually  attractive  subject  from  a  painter 
who  as  a  rule  is  apt  to  be  prosaic.  This,  however,  has 
great  charm  of  colour  and  an  ingratiating  narrative  style. 
The  subject  is  the  scene  in  whic  h  the  saint  is  moved  to 
pity  for  the  daughters  of  a  poor  nobleman  who,  as  they 
were  without  dowries,  were  in  danger  of  being  forced  to 
lead  a  life  of  shame.  St.  Nicholas  averted  this  tragedy  by  throwing 
into  their  home  three  balls  of  gold  which  endowed  them  with  hand- 
some marriage  portions.  The  colour  of  the  costumes  is  brilliant  against 
the  serene  grey  of  the  architecture.  The  satin  is  in  a  red  tunic  bordered 
with  ermine  and  has  deep  blue  hose.  The  father  wears  blue  and  the 
daughters  are  in  red,  green  and  blue.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that 
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among  Neri's  known  works  is  a  Madonna  with  Angels  witli  Nicholas  of  Bari  and 
Lawrence  in  the  Church  of  Miransu  near  Rigano  sull'Arno.  Neri  di  Bicci  kepi 
a  diary  between  the  years  1453  and  1475  of  which  the  Milanesi  edition  of  Vasari 
gives  extracts.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  in  addition  to  the  paintings  his  shop 
produced  many  carved  and  decorative  objects  in  wood,  such  as  candlesticks, 
coats-of-arms  and  shop  signs.  He  also  did  designs  for  tapestries  and  sold  the  work 
of  other  painters. 

In  the  Rape  oj  Deianira  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  (No.  vi)  we  have  a  great  Floren- 
tine work  by  a  master  whose  name  is  associated  with  only  a  very  few  paintings. 
There  are  two  small  panels  of  Hercules  by  Antonio  Pollaiuolo  in  the  Uffizi. 
Hercules  and  the  Hydra  and  the  Death  of  Antaeus.  It  is  known  that  he  painted 
three  Labours  of  Hercules  for  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  but  these  have  been  lost.  The 
story  of  Hercules  had  great  fascination  for  Antonio  because  of  his  interest  in 
delineating  the  muscular  bodyin  violent  movement. The  origin  of  the  design  may 
have  been  a  Roman  relief.  In  his  catalogue  of  the  collection  Dr.  Siren  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  drawing  in  the  National  Museum  of  Stockholm 
showing  Hercules  and  Nessus  as  one  of  two  motifs  from  antique  reliefs,  the 
other  being  identified  as  one  illustrated  in  Robert's  Antike  Sarkophagreliefs  (No.  iii ). 
There  is  in  the  Cook  collection  at  Richmond  a  somewhat  different  treatment  of 
the  Hercules  and  Deianira  theme,  later  than  Pollaiuolo's,  but  its  existence  sug- 
gests that  both  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  Roman  relief.  Our  picture  was 
painted  probably  about  1473,  or  two  years  before  the  St.  Sebastian  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  London.  This  date,  and  the  fact  that  so  fine  a  naturalistic  landscape 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  picture,  give  it  an  important  place  in  the  evolution 
of  landscape  painting.  The  rushing  waters  of  the  Evenus  (Arno)  reflect  a  subtle 
light,  while  in  the  distance  may  be  seen  the  Duomo  and  the  Campanile  of 
Florence,  with  a  view  of  Prato  beyond.  The  painting  was  originally  on  wood 
but  was  transferred  to  canvas  in  1867.  There  has  been  some  restoration  to  the 
painting  of  the  floating  draperies  of  Deianira,  and  in  fact  the  figure  had  been 
painted  out  entirely  before  it  was  acquired  by  Jarves,  and  the  landscape  and 
body  of  the  centaur  had  been  skilfully  continued.  Jarves  thought  that  this  change 
in  the  composition  may  have  been  made  by  the  artist  himself  at  the  time  of 
Savanarola,  who  was  in  Florence  shortly  before  the  death  of  Antonio  and 
brought  about  so  radical  and  devastating  an  expression  of  puritanism.  The  res- 
toration of  the  original  composition  was  made  after  Jarves  acquired  it. 

Antonio  Pollaiuolo  and  his  younger  brother,  Piero,  were  trained  as  gold- 
smiths by  their  father,  Jacopo  di  Antonio,  and  had  a  shop  in  the  Via  Vaccherec- 
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Chio  where  thty  executed  many  important  commissions 
for  the  church  and  city  in  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 
A  great  draughtsman  and  anatomist,  Antonio  is  best  re- 
membered as  an  engraver,  for  his  matchless  Fighting  Nudes. 
He  was  also  a  supreme  sculptor,  as  his  monuments  at 
Rome  prove.  A  letter  from  Lorenzo  de'Medici  to  the 
Florentine  envoy  at  the  Papal  Court  recommended 
Antonio  for  the  execution  of  the  monument  to  Sixtus  IV. 
Lorenzo  wrote:  "The  said  Antonio  is  the  chief  master  in 
this  city,  and  perhaps  that  has  ever  been,  and  this  is  the 
common  opinion  of  all  who  understand  such  masters.' 
While  he  was  in  Rome,  Innocent  VIII  died  (1492),  and 
he  was  commissioned  to  make  his  monument  also.  His 
abilities  as  a  sculptor  and  as  an  engraver  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  turned  to  painting,  as  we  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  his  remarkable  figure  of  Hercules  point- 
ing his  bow  at  Nessus.  The  hand  that  painted  Nessus  and 
Deianira  has  not  been  definitely  identified,  but  it  is 
generally  thought  that  his  brother  Piero  painted  this  part 
of  the  work.  The  story  of  Hercules  and  Nessus  1  omes  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  hero's  adventures.  In  Ca1  don  he 
received  Deianira,  the  daughter  of  Oeneus,  as  his  wife. 
Three  years  later  he  had  to  go  into  exile  for  ai  uninten- 
tional murder  and  took  Deianira  with  him.  At  the  river 
Evenus  they  met  the  centaur,  Nessus,  who  carried  travellers 
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across  on  his  back.  Hercules  crossed  alone  and  Nessus  attempted  to 
capture  Deianira,  but  as  Nessus  carried  her  off  Hercules  drew  his  bow 
and  sent  an  arrow  into  the  centaur's  heart.  The  dying  Nessus  told 
Deianira  to  lake  his  blood  with  her  as  a  means  of  holding  the  love  of 
Hercules.  Eater  Deianira,  in  fear  lest  Iole  should  win  the  love  of  her 
husband,  gavr  him  a  garment  which  had  been  steeped  in  the  blood 
of  Nessus.  This  resulted  in  the  death  of  Hercules,  for  the  blood  of 
Nessus  had  been  poisoned  by  the  arrow  of  Hercules  which  brought 
death  wherever  it  struck.  Deianira,  seeing  what  she  had  unintention- 
ally dour,  killed  herself. 

To  the  Sienese  group  in  the  gallery,  the  Griggs  collection  has 
brought  the  large  panel,  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (No.  vii),  generally 
assigned,  and  with  justification,  to  Simone  Martini.  A  study  of  it  dis- 
closes a  similarity  to  five  other  and  now  widely  separated  members 
of  a  polyptych,  of  which  some  bear  the  name  of  his  brother-in-law  and 
close  collaborator,  Lippo  Memmi,  whose  work  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  distinguish  from  Simone's  own.  The  Griggs  panel  came  origin- 
ally from  the  Convento  di  S.  Francesco,  Colle  d'Elsa,  and  was  for- 


merly in  the  Giulio  Sterbini  collection  in  Rome.  Simone  Martini, 
whom  Petrarch  called  'my  Simone,'  the  greatest  Sienese  painter  of 
the  second  quarter  of  the  trecento,  brought  still  further  Gothic  influence 
to  bear  on  the  tradition  of  Duccio.  He  executed  his  famous  Maesla 
in  Siena  about  1315,  and  went  shortly  thereafter  to  Naples  to  work 
for  Robert  of  Anjou.  In  1320  he  was  again  in  Siena  and  painted  the 
polyptych  for  Sta.  Caterina  in  Pisa,  now  divided  between  the  museum 
and  the  seminary  of  that  city;  also  about  this  time  he  painted  the 
polyptych  for  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Orvieto.  The  types  oi 
both  these  approach  those  of  the  present  panel,  although  there  is  a 
notable  difference  in  the  size  of  the  figures,  which  in  our  picture  take 
up  much  more  space  against  their  gold  backgrounds,  leaving  only 
a  slight  margin  at  the  sides,  while  the  heads  rise  almosi  to  the  lowei 
part  of  the  cusp  of  tho  arch,  with  their  haloes  nearly  touching  the 
frame.  The  proportions  and  style  are  to  be  found  also  on  the  following 
similar  panels:  St.  Paul,  attributed  to  Lippo  Memmi,  in  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  from  the  Oliviera  and  Coudert  collections  and  given 
to  the  Museum  in  1888;  St.  Peter  in  the  Louvre  (No.  1 152),  attributed 
to  Lippo  Memmi;  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse  and  St.  Francis  in  the  Pinacoteca 
of  Siena;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  in  the  Kress  collection  at  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington.  For  reminding  us  of  the  last 
three  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Daphne  Hoffman  of  the  Frick 
Art  Reference  Library.  The  relation  of  the  first  two  to  the  Griggs 
panel  has  already  been  noted  in  several  sources.  All  of  the  panels  are 
approximately  17  in.  in  width,  while  the  height,  which  reflects  to  a 
greater  degree  the  exigencies  of  chance,  is  generally  about  37  in., 
except  in  the  case  of  the  two  in  Siena,  which  are  a  little  over  41  in. 
in  height,  while  the  width  agrees.  Allowing  for  possible  cutting  down 
on  the  part  of  the  other  panels,  it  seems  probable  we  have  heir  the 
six  necessary  to  form  the  side  panels  of  a  complete  polyptych.  with, 
according  to  their  postures,  Louis  of  Toulouse  and  Francis  at  the  ex- 
treme sides,  Peter  and  Paul  at  the  left,  and  John  the  Evangelist  and 
John  the  Baptist  probably  on  the  right.  As  the  central  panel  for  this 
group  Miss  Hoffman  suggests  a  Virgin  and  Child  from  the  museum  in 
Berlin  (No.  1067),  formerly  ascribed  to  Lippo  Memmi.  but  later 
attributed  to  Simone  Martini  when  the  painting  was  last  c  leaned  and 
restored.  The  upper  part  of  the  pinnacle  was  missing  when  it  was 
described  in  the  1931  catalogue  as  30!  in.  in  height,  and  the  lower 
part  had  been  at  one  time  cut  off  at  the  bottom,  through  the  Virgin's 
hand.  As  restored,  the  painting  allies  itself  with  our  group  perfectly, 
although  there  is  slight  chance  they  will  ever  be  seen  together  to 
justify  this  verbal  reconstruction. 

Sassetta's  two  panels,  St.  Anthony  tempted  by  the  Devil  in  the  Cuise  of 
a  Woman  (No.  viii)  and  St.  Anthony  tormented  by  Demons  have  long  been 
recognized  as  among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Jarves  collection,  and 
it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  original  owner  had  catalogued  the 
subject  illustrated  correctly  under  the  name  of  Sassetta.  The  other, 
the  St.  Anthony  tormented  by  Demons,  was  for  some  reason  ascribed  to 
an  'Unknown  Painter,'  although  the  stylistic  connexion  as  well  as 
size  and  subject  must  have  associated  the  two.  Sassetta  painted  an 
altar  for  the  chapel  of  the  Arte  della  Lana  in  San  Pellegrino  between 
1423  and  1426,  where  he  depicted  incidents  in  the  life  of  St.  Anthony 
in  a  similar  style,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  considering 
these  works  also  of  the  early  period.  With  them  may  be  associated  a 
third  scene  from  the  life  of  the  hermit  saint  from  the  Lehman  collec- 
tion. Sassetta,  whose  devotional  intensity,  extreme  purity  and  sim- 
plicity make  him  the  Fra  Angelico  of  Siena,  was  the  master  of 
emotional  effect.  Everything  contributes  to  this,  the  strange,  curving 
horizon  which  in  some  way  suggests  the  revolution  of  the  earth  under 
the  firmament,  the  bare  earth  modelled  as  though  by  a  primeval 
sculptor,  the  stiffly  placed  trees,  the  concisely  drawn  architecture. 
In  this  setting  the  figures  become  focal  points  of  drama  to  which  even 
the  smallest  detail  contributes.  Sassetta  is  a  transition  painter,  yet  not 
an  eclectic.  He  is  the  descendant  of  Simone,  and  the  forerunner  of 
Neroccio.  Born  in  1392,  his  first  work  was  the  completion  of  the  font 
of  San  Giovanni.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei,  and  the 
teacher  of  Sano  di  Pietro.  He  worked  at  Asciano,  Borgo  San  Sepolcro 
and  Cortona,  at  the  last  late  in  his  career,  where  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  work  of  Fra  Angelico,  to  whom  he  was  already  related  in 
spirit.  In  1447  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  Coronation  of  the  \  'u- 
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gin  over  the  Roman  Gate  at 
Siena,  and  while  working  on 
this  he  died  in  1450. 

While  the  Jarves  collection 
could  not  show  many  works 
of  the  first  half  of  the  trecento 
from  Siena,  it  has  a  superla- 
tively fine  work  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  in  its  small 
panel  in  its  original  frame, 
Luca  di  Tome's  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin  (No.  ix).  This  exceeds 
in  delicacy  and  refinement 
almost  anything  else  that  Luca 
produced,  and  when  in  Jan- 
uary 1945  the  newspapers  re- 
ported an  act  of  vandalism  at 
the  Gallery  and  the  Peabody 
Museum  in  which  eight  paint- 
ings were  wantonly  damaged, 
the  news  that  the  Assumption 
was  among  them  was  a  matter 
of  deep  concern.  The  news- 
papers spoke  of  a  red  crayon 
having  been  used  to  deface 
some  of  the  works,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  only  a 
pencil  mark  on  Luca's  Assump- 
tion, and  this  not  on  the  figures 
themselves.  The  marks  re- 
moved, it  is  in  as  fine  state  as 
ever.  This  work  is  one  which 
shows  the  influence  of  Pietro 
Lorenzetti  and  Simone  Mar- 
tini, and  is  particularly  charm- 
ing in  the  colour  which  gleams 
through  the  gold  of  the  robes 
of  the  angels.  The  lowest  tier 
is  in  pinkish  red,  the  second 
blue,  and  the  third  mauve.  The 


No.  XI.— MADONNA  AND  CHILD  WITH  SAINTS  BARTHOLOMEW  AND  JEROME 
BY  GIOVANNI  DI  I'AOLO  :  SIENESE  SCHOOL  1403  (?)-1482  :  GRIGGS  COLLECTION 


wings  of  the  cherubim  are  of 
blue,  of  the  seraphim,  garnet- 
red,  and  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
painted  in  tones  of  purple. 
The  effect  of  figures  whose 
element  is  the  air  was  rarely 
more  subtly  conveyed  than 
here. 

Another  important  Sienese 
work  in  the  collection  is 
Ncroccio's  Annunciation  (No.  x), 
regarding  which  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  that  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  painted  the 
architectural  setting  and  the 
classic  reliefs  in  the  bark- 
ground.  The  figures  have  the 
charm  of  those  in  Simone's 
Annunciation  in  the  Uffizi,  but 
expressed  with  the  more  ac- 
complished draughtsmanship 
which  one  would  expect  of  the 
succeeding  century.  The  effect 
of  headlong  flight  suddenly 
arrested, suggested  in  the  figure 
of  Gabriel,  and  the  comple- 
mentary movement  of  awe- 
struck withdrawal  on  the  part 
of  Mary,  it  was  the  peculiar 
fitness  of  Sienese  art  to  convey. 
The  Gothic  figures  in  this 
classical  setting  are  almost  an 
anomaly,  and  yet  this  very 
setting  contributes  greatly  to 
the  painting's  charm.  Fi  ancesco 
di  Giorgio  was  the  oldi  i  of  the 
two  artists,  and  when  le  part- 
nership was  broken  up  on  July 
6th,  1475,  for  some  unknown 
cause,  it  may  have  been,  as 
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Allen  Smart  Weller  suggests 
in  his  Biography  of  Francesco 
di  Giorgio,  that  Francesco  had 
just  come  under  the  patron- 
age of  Federigo  of  Monte- 
feltro.  The  Classic  figures  in 
the  relief  have  not  been 
identified,  but  there  seems  to 
be  a  Venus  holding  a  torch; 
also,  nearby,  a  satyr  and  a 
bacchante,  while  the  others 
elude  identification,  although 
they  are  drawn  very  clearly. 
Vecchietta  was  probably  the 
teacher  of  Francesco,  and 
this  Annunciation  resembles 
the  top  of  Yecchietta's  altar- 
piece  in  the  Picnza  Museum. 
The  Yale  picture  also  must 
once  have  had  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  a  lunette. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  by 
Giovanni  di  Paolo,  1 403- 1 482 
(No.  xi),  is  one  of  the  works 
which  the  Griggs  collection 
brings  to  augment  the  works 
of  the  Sienese  quattrocento,  and 
represents  a  delightful  late 
Gothic  master  who  preserved 
Gothic  forms  in  spite  of  the 
onrush  of  the  Renaissance. 

The  Virgin  is  shown  between  St.  Bartholomew  and  St.  Jerome,  the 
former  in  a  grey  mantle  over  a  rose  tunic,  and  the  latter  in  red. 
The  pavement  is  of  pinkish  marble,  while  the  Madonna  has  a  dark 
greenish-blue  mantle,  and  the  drapery  of  the  Child  is  orange.  The 
expression  lines  in  the  faces  are  executed  with  consummate  delicacy, 
and  it  is  evident  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  most  appealing  works 
of  the  master. 

The  salver  showing  Love  bound  by  Maidens,  by  Girolamo  di  Ben- 
venuto  (No.  xii),  was  painted  for  a  marriage  in  the  Piccolomini  family 
of  Siena,  as  is  shown  by  the  coat-of-arms  on  the  shield  of  the  rider  in 
the  background.  Girolamo,  the  son  of  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  was 
born  in  1460  and  closely  imitated  his  father,  but  favoured  taller  types 
of  figures.  The  motif  of  Love  bound  by  Maidens  was  probably  suggested 


No.  XII.— LOVE  BOUND  BY  MAIDENS  :  BY  GIROLAMO  DI  BENVENUTO  :  DIED  1524 


originally  by  Petrarch's 
Triumph  of  Chastity  in  which 
Laura,  representing  Chas- 
tity, binds  Love  and  leads 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  temple 
of  Sulpicia  in  Rome.  Among 
the  maidens  of  her  train 
were  Lucretia  and  Penelope. 

'  Those  broke  his  bow  and 

made  his  arrow  lie 
Split  on  the  ground,  and 
pulled  his  plumes  away 
From  off  his  wings.  .  .  .' 

The  specific  source  of  the 
design,  however,  is  very  close 
to  two  of  the  so-called  'Otto 
Prints,'  one  in  the  British 
Museum  and  one  in  the 
Albcrtina,  both  showing  a 
group  of  maidens  binding 
Love  and  chastising  him. 
These  prints  (Bartsch  xiii, 
p.  143,  Nos.  3  and  4)  are  re- 
produced by  Kristeller  in 
his  Florentiniches  Zjerstiicke, 
Nos.  iv  and  v.  The  circ  ular 
designs,  found  in  the  'Otto 
Prints,'  were  used  by  artists 
in  the  decoration  of  maio- 
lica,  metalwork,  marriage  coffers  and  other  decorative  objects,  and 
are  named  because  all  twenty-four  were  first  described  when  in  the 
collection  of  Peter  Ernst  Otto  of  Leipsic,  who  was  their  owner  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

With  this  we  bring  to  a  close  our  account  of  the  Yale  collection  in 
the  form  which  the  Griggs  collection  has  now  given  it.  Those  who 
knew  Mr.  Griggs  cannot  help  but  feel  how  appropriate  it  is  that  his 
collection  has  joined  the  Jarvcs  pictures.  The  two  men  represented 
the  highest  standards  of  connoisseurship  of  their  day;  both  were 
modest,  unassuming,  and  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  toward  bring- 
ing the  art  of  the  past  into  living  connexion  with  the  present.  They 
had  much  in  common:  taste,  energy,  vision,  and  the  human  warmth 
which  made  them  wish  to  share  their  treasures  with  all. 
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THE  DUMBARTON  OAKS  COLLECTION  SHOWN  IN  CAMBRIDGE  (Continued  from  page  44) 


peated  in  the  centre,  so  that  each  side  of  the  design  is  virtually  a  re- 
petition of  the  other  in  reverse.  In  its  detail  of  the  table  of  the  Last 
Supper  ii  is  of  great  interest  iconographically,  while  the  rayed  emblem 
at  the  top  seemingly  a  symbol  of  the  Highest,  is  developed  in  con- 
verging Ini' s  of  shell-like  suggestion  which  may  have  been  the  source 
of  the  special  symbol  of  St.  James.  The  carved  ivory  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  with  1  t  o  Saints,  of  the  Tenth  Century,  is  an  exceptionally  pure 
example  <>'  •  ie  Byzantine  style,  unusual  in  being  a  group  of  three,  its 
fine  stale  enabling  one  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  and  assurance  of 
the  handling  of  the  draperies.  This  carving  has  been  fully  discussed 
in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Papers,  No.  2,  Three  Byzantine  Works  of  Art,  by 
Hayford  ''eirce  and  Royall  Tyler.  The  consular  diptych  of  Philox- 
enos,  Consul  at  Constantinople  in  a.d.  525,  is  an  interesting  document 
of  investiture  and  authority,  as  well  as  an  example  of  the  grace  of 
purely  conventional  design  of  its  period. 

An  especially  rich  collection  of  gold  jewellery  included  pieces  from 
the  Ninth  Century  B.C.  to  the  Eleventh  Century  a.d.  A  marriage  belt 
from  Syria,  Sixth  Century  a.d.,  was  interesting  in  representing  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  with  Christ  in  the  centre  medallion,  and  pagan 
deities  in  other  medallions.  There  was  also  an  important  group  of 


Visigothic  fibulae  in  the  form  of  eagles,  formed  of  gold-leaf  on  a 
bronze  base  and  inlaid  with  red  glass,  which  were  found  near  Segovia 
and  are  of  the  Fifth  to  Seventh  Centuries  aj>.  The  chalice  of  Saint 
Chrodegang,  the  seventeenth  Bishop  of  Seez,  who  died  in  a.d.  775, 
is  of  great  importance  as  an  example  of  Merovingian  art;  it  is  of  cop- 
per with  silver  incrustation  and  decoration  of  niello. 

The  year  1946  should  see  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Papers,  which  are  part  of  an  extensive  programme  of  pub- 
lication. The  research  work  was  inaugurated  in  the  first  year  by  Henri 
Focillon,  of  the  College  de  France,  and  the  position  of  Senior  Scholar, 
known  as  the  Henri  Focillon  Scholar,  has  been  held  for  the  past 
several  years  by  Albert  M.  Friend.  Jr..  of  Princeton  University,  who 
has  been  assisted  by  Alexander  A.  Yasiliev  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Edward  K.  Rand  of  Harvard,  and  Miss  Sirarpie  Der  Ner- 
sessian  of  Wellesley  College.  Each  spring  a  seminar  is  held  to  which 
scholars  from  other  institutions  are  invited.  In  residence  are  Fellows 
and  Junior  Fellows,  postgraduate  students  from  Harvard  and  from 
other  universities  in  America  and  Europe,  who  are  appointed  yearly 
by  the  trustees  for  Harvard  University.  The  Acting  Director  is  John 
S.  Thacker,  who  is  also  assistant-director  of  the  Fogg  Museum  of  Art. 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  KING'S  PICTURES 


B 


Y  gracious  permission  of  H.M.  The  King  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy is  arranging  next  winter  an  exhibition  at  Burlington 
House  of  the  most  important  pictures  from  the  Royal  Col- 
lection. The  Exhibition  will  be  open  from  November  1946  till 
March  1947,  and  will  include  nearly  five  hundred  works  chosen  from 
all  the  Royal  Palaces  and  covering  every  School  represented  in  the 
Collection.  It  will  contain  the  Italian,  Flemish  and  German  Primi- 
tives acquired  by  the  Prince  Consort,  the  important  sixteenth-century 
Italian  works  bought  principally  by  Charles  I  and  Italian  Baroque 
paintings  added  by  the  later  Stuarts.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
English  portraiture,  including  the  Holbeins,  van  Dycks,  and  the  great 
series  of  eighteenth-  and  nineteenth-century  English  portraits  ending 
with  the  Lawrences  from  the  Waterloo  Chamber.  Rooms  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Dutch  paintings  acquired  by  George  IV,  and  to  the 
Rubens  and  van  Dyck  subject  pictures  bought  principally  by  Freder- 
ick, Prince  of  Wales.  A  large  selection  will  also  be  shown  of  the  Italian 
paintings  from  the  collection  of  Joseph  Smith,  English  Consul  in 
Venice,  which  were  acquired  by  George  III  in  1762,  including  the 
unrivalled  series  of  Canalettos.  Many  of  the  works  are  not  normally 
visible  to  the  public  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  finest  paintings 
from  the  Collection  have  been  brought  together  in  a  single  exhibition. 
Owing  to  limitations  of  space  the  exhibition  will  be  confined  to 
paintings.' 

The  above  communication  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Anthony 
F.  Blunt,  Surveyor  of  The  King's  Pictures. 


CONSTABLE'S  STRATFORD  MILL  FOR  THE  NATION 


willing  to  follow.  The  President  described  Mr.  Hutchinson's  action  as 
'a  shining  and  unexampled  deed  in  an  age  which,  if  not  yet  dark, 
needs  all  the  light  and  inspiration  that  such  a  gift  and  such  a  painting 
may  bestow.'  Surely  no  better  corrective  to  the  prevalent  poisonous 
influences,  and  no  nobler  monument  to  the  truth,  could  have  been 
found.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  intention  tofound  a  British  National  Gallery 
of  Sport  has  already  been  gratefully  acknowledged. 


THE  STUBBS  PAINTINGS  FROM 
WENTWORTH  WOODHOUSE 


t: 


T 


HE  event  in  the  art  world  which  crowned  the  season  was  the 
purchase  by  Mr.  Walter  Hut- 


^E  other  event  which  made  the  summer  season  memorable  for 
art  lovers  was  the  appearance  at  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Smith's  gallery 
in  Grafton  Street  of  nine  canvases  by  the  eighteenth-century  painter 
of  horses,  George  Stubbs,  A.R.A.  Here  was  a  master  upon  whose 
merits  artists  and  critics,  and  the  general  public  too,  for  once  seemed 
to  agree.  From  the  time  they  were  painted  these  pictures  have  been 
the  adornment  of  the  billiard-room  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  York- 
shire, one  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  mansions  in  the  kingdom,  the 
seat  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  by  whose  kind  permission  they  were  exhib- 
ited in  London  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  South  London  Hospital  for 
Women.  Seven  of  these  paintings  were  commissioned  from  the  artist 
by  Charles,  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  completed  the  vast 
building,  and  the  remaining  two  by  the  fourth  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  to 
whom  it  passed  in  1782.  Together  these  nine  pictures  cover  the  most 
representative  period  of  Stubbs'  working  life,  namely  from  the  late 
1740's  till  the  late  1  790's,  though  he  continued  active  until  his  death 
in  1806  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

To  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  contributed  an  appreciation  entitled  Stubbs 
the  True  Artist,  which,  in  its  intimate  understanding  and  knowledge  of 


chinson  at  the  Swaythling  sale  of 
pictures  at  Christie's  on  Jul v  12th 
of  Constable's  masterpiece,  Strat- 
ford Mill,  for  the  record  price  of 
£43,050.  Mr.  Hutchinson's  avow- 
ed intention  of  giving  it  to  the  na- 
lion  was  a  heart-warming  gesture 
and  was  received  in  the  sale  room 
with  deserved  acclamations.  One 
is  at  the  same  time  proud  of  so 
laudable  an  act  of  patriotism.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  picture  will  be 
placed  on  view  in  the  meantime  at 
the  National  Gallery.  The  contem- 
plation of  such  a  work  in  a  central 
situation,  free  to  public  inspection, 
should  do  much  to  counteract  the 
evil  forces  which  are  threatening  to 
undermine  the  good  taste  and  men- 
tal health  of  our  people  at  large. 
In  an  admirably  expressed  letter 
to  The  Daily  Telegraph,  Sir  Alfred 
Munnings,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  knows  intimately 
the  portraiture  of  his  own  East 
Anglian  country,  returned  thanks 
for  the  saving  of  this  great  picture 
for  England,  and  incidentally  gave 
the  lead  for  which  the  public  have 
been  waiting  and  are  clearly  most 


STRATFORD  MILLON  THE  STOL'R :  ALSO  KNOWN  AS  THE  YOUNG  WALTONIANS  :  BY  JOHN  CONSTABLE  :  PURCHASED 
BY  MR.  WALTER  HUTCHINSON  FOR  THE  RECORD  PRICE  OF  £43,050  AND  PROMISED  BY  HIM  TO   THE  NATION 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  SAMPSON  IN  THREE  POSITIO.XS  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.K 
THE  PROPERTY  OF  EARL  FITZWILLIAM  :  RECENTLY  EXHIBITED  BY  MESSRS. 


the  subject  within  its  historic  setting  and  in  its  just  criticism,  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.  As  he  rightly  says,  Stubbs  'gave  a  new  art  to  his  country.' 
With  Stubbs  came  an  immense  forward  leap  in  the  realistic  representa- 
tion of  the  horse,  which  leaves  Wootton  and  Seymour,  and  indeed  all 
his  predecessors,  as  stark  primitives. 

Examining  these  great  canvases,  one  is  impressed  by  the  substance 
and  strength  revealed  in  them;  the  sweetness  of  handling,  the  easy 
follow-through  of  the  succeeding  brush-strokes  and  the  supreme  con- 
fidence born  of  absolute  knowledge.  Firmness  and  clear  delineation 
are  visible  in  every  touch.  No  vexatious  afterthoughts  troubled  the 
painter,  nor  is  there  one  single  brushful  of  dishonest  paint.  All  is 
concentrated  purpose.  There  is  no  'fluffing'  or  'chancing  it.'  Such 
deliberation  is  hardly  known  to-day.  The  sight  of  these  pictures 
should  act  as  a  rcinvigorating  tonic  to  those  whose  delight  is  to  be- 
little English  painting. 

Rightly  appreciated,  Stubbs  is  in  his  own  line  unique;  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  English  school.  Painter,  etcher  and  anatomist,  he  is 
among  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  his  time,  with  a  largeness  and 
grandeur  of  style  which  stirred  one  enthusiast  to  dub  him  'the  Michael 
Angelo  of  the  horse.'  And  certainly  in  this  respect  he  may  vie  with 


A.  :  FROM  WENT/WORTH  WOODHOUSE 
ELLIS  &  SMITH  :  GRAFTON  STREET 


A  FRIEZE  OF  THREE  HORSES  WITH  THEIR  (.ROOM  :  BY  GEORGE  STUBBS,  A.R.A.  :  FROM  WENTWORTH  WOODHOUSE 
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Leonardo  da  Vinci.  When  further 
one  recalls  his  great  life-size  por- 
traits of  horses  and  hunting  scenes, 
some  of  them  fifteen  feet  wide  or 
more,  at  Eaton  Hall  and  at  W'cnt- 
worth  Woodhouse,  the  comparison 
is  far  from  undeserved.  Readers 
will  remember  the  powerful  life- 
size  painting  of  Hambledonian  when 
it  was  lent  to  the  Tate  Gallery  by 
Lord  Londonderry  some  years  ago. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  it 
was  painted  when  Stubbs  was  in 
his  seventy-seventh  year. 

Sir  Alfred  Munnings  has  referred 
to  his  great  folio  work.  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Horse,  as  'an  epic  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  as  noble  a 
performance  by  an  Englishman  for 
his  country  and  for  the  world  as 
Gray's  Elegy.'  Certainly,  to  look 
upon   these   astonishing  etched 
plates  is  to  marvel  at  their  know- 
ledge and  skill.  One  hardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  more  the  per- 
fect art  with  which  they  are  executed  or  their  profound  anatomical 
science.  As  works  of  art,  no  history  of  etching  can  be  regarded  as 
complete  which  dees  not  give  them  their  due  meed  <  f  consideration. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  PICTURES 

STUBBS'  portrait  in  pastel  by  Ozias  Humphries.  R.A..  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  shows  him  as  the  man  one  would 
expect  him  to  be,  a  forthright,  robust  character,  powerfully  built  and 
with  an  appearance  of  stubbornness  which  accords  well  with  what 
we  know  of  him — a  man  who  would  brook  no  opposition.  He  painted 
lion  and  horse  fights,  and  other  wild  beasts  in  action,  and  has  the  look 
of  a  born  animal  tamer.  His  strength  was  such  that  he  would  make 
light  of  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  succession  of  dead  horses  up  flights 
of  stairs  to  his  dissecting-room  at  the  top  of  a  lonely  farmhouse,  and 
he  was  as  impervious  in  the  cause  of  science  to  the  malodorousness 
of  putrefying  corpses  as  was  Leonardo  himself. 

Three  of  the  Wentworth  Woodhouse  pictures  we  are  priv  ileged  to 
reproduce.  The  first  is  A  Portrait  of  Sampson  in  Three  Positions,  a  canvas 

of  75  in.  by  40.  Sampson  was  grand- 
sired  by  the  famous  Flying  Childers, 
and  is  described  as  'standing  15 
hands  2  inches,  the  largest  boned 
horse  ever  bred  as  a  racer,'  his 
measurements  having  been  record- 
ed by  his  owner  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  himself.  Stubbs, 
though  capable  of  distinguished 
landscape  settings,  frequently  re- 
sorted to  backgroundless  studies  of 
his  animal  subjects.  An  outstand- 
ing example  is  A  Frieze  of  Three 
Horses  with  their  Groom,  a  canv  as  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  fore- 
going. On  the  right  is  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham's  famous  racer 
U'histlejacket,  whose  life-sized  por- 
trait by  Stubbs  still  hangs  in  the 
Whistlejacket  Room  at  Wentworth 
Woodhouse.  The  groom  caressing 
him  is  Simon  Cobb,  in  liven.'  of 
green  long-tailed  coat  and  white- 
braided  plum-red  waistcoat.  The 
characterization  of  the  groom  is  as 
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indiv  idual  as  that  of  the  horse. 
Our  third  illustration  is  of  an- 
other canvas,  again  of  the  same 
size  and  without  background, 
A  Frieze  of  Brood  Mares  arid 
Foals.  'Nothing  is  better,'  says 
Sir  Alfred  Munnings,  'than  this 
arrangement  of  mares  and  foals 
for  drawing  of  limbs  and  vari- 
ous attitudes.  The  foal  on  the 
left  is  perfect.'  This  picture  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  complete 
knowledge  gained  by  Stubbs 
during  the  prosecution  of  his 
great  Anatomy. 

Another  canvas,  of  slightly 
smaller  dimensions,  shows  A 
Racehorse  and  Groom  in  a  Rocky 
Landscape.  The  horse  is  said  to 
be  Cato,  a  winner  of  ten  out  of 
sixteen  matches  and  sweep- 
stakes between  1752  and  1761 
and  of  five  King's  Plates  in 
1754.  John  Singleton  on  Scrub 
gives  us  the  likeness  of  'a  very 

excellent  horse'  who  was  'never  beat  in  private  and  only  beat  three 
times  in  public,'  the  property  of  Lord  Rockingham,  with  his  jockey 
up.  This  horse  was  the  cause  of  the  notorious  dispute  which  lost  Stubbs 
the  nobleman's  patronage  and  the  nobleman  a  great  life-sized  paint- 
ing of  his  horse.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  hangs  at 
the  Durdans,  Epsom,  together  with  several  other  works  by  the  same 
painter.  The  picture  of  Bay  Malton  with  John  Singleton  up  has  bt  n 
described  by  Sir  Alfred  Munnings  in  enthusiastic  terms  as  'the  best  of 
these  representations  of  a  horse'  and  with  'a  portrait  of  a  man  equal- 
ling any  Zoffany.'  The  action  of  the  horse,  it  is  true,  shows  that  we 
are  still  in  the  days  of  the  'fore-and-aft'  gallop,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  convention  endured  until  well  after  the  day  of  Geri- 
cault.  A  Frieze  of  Foxhounds,  again,  is  a  grand  work  showing  'five  hounds 
in  a  line  with  a  background  of  trees  and  craggy  hills.'  The  late  Walter 
Shaw  Sparrow  wrote,  'Here  indeed  is  superb  naturalism,  nobly  mod- 
elled, and  united  to  so  much  diversity  of  character  that  the  five  hounds 
have  each  a  personality.'  The  two  remaining  pictures  are  Sir  Solomon 
with  the  Younger  John  Singleton  and  A  Racehorse  (unidentified  as  yet) 
with  a  Groom  and  Stable-lad  beside  a  Rubbing  House  in  a  Landscape,  each 
measuring  30  by  25  in.  The  sight  of  these  paintings  has  given  us  an 
enhanced  respect  for  English  art,  and  thanks  are  due  to  Earl  Fitz- 
william  the  generous  lender,  and  to  Mr.  Jack  Gilbey-Ellis  who  has 
placed  them  on  exhibition  for  our  enjoyment  and 
edification. 


ROMANO-BRITISH  SILVER 
FOUND  AT  MILDENHALL 

A PLOUGHSHARE  has  unearthed  the  most  re- 
markable buried  treasure  of  its  kind  yet  recorded. 
'Probably,'  says  Mr.  T.  C.  Lethbridge,  who  contrib- 
uted an  account  of  the  discovery  to  The  Times  of 
July  1  ith,  'the  treasure  itself  is  the  finest  thing  of  its 
kind  to  come  into  the  keeping  of  the  nation  as  treasure 
trove.'  The  objects  were  found  at  West  Row.  Milden- 
hall,  Suffolk,  within  thirty  yards  of  the  site  of  a 
Roman  villa  of  the  Third  or  Fourth  Century  a.d., 
which  had  been  excavated  some  fourteen  years  ago 
when  the  existence  of  the  treasure  was  not  even 
guessed  at.  A  prolonged  search  had  been  made  among 
the  foundations  and  the  surrounding  soil,  without 
yielding  more  than  a  few  sherds  of  Romano-British 
pottery.  It  was  left  to  the  accidental  unhitching  of  a 
ploughshare,  which  caught  in  the  rim  of  one  of  the 
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objects,  to  reveal  a  great  hoard  of  silver  vessels  of  the  finest  quality 
and  workmanship  ever  to  have  been  unearthed  in  this  country,  each 
piece  virtually  undamaged  and  fit  for  immediate  service.  The  treas- 
ure, which  was  only  ten  inches  below  the  surface,  consists  of  a  large 
silver  dish,  now  known  as  the  'Neptune  Dish,'  embossed  with  myth- 
ological figures  and  with  a  beaded  rim,  beneath  which  all  the  other 
objects  were  hidden;  a  covered  bowl  decorated  with  centaurs,  lions 
and  other  beasts  and  surmounted  with  a  figure  holding  a  cornucopia, 
two  shallow  dishes  embossed  with  dancing  figures  and  a  figure  of  Pan, 
a  silver  'hanging-bowl,'  scalloped  and  ornamented  in  the  manner  of 
those  discovered  among  the  fragments  at  Coleraine  in  1850,  and  at 
Traprain  in  1919,  two  so-called  'Alexandrine'  bowls,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  similar  examples  discovered  in  Egypt,  two  heavy  silver 
stemmed  wine  cups,  two  small  embossed  silver  bowls  of  heavy  make 
and  apparently  of  earlier  date  and  many  spoons  and  smaller  vessels. 
One  of  the  spoons  bears  the  CHI  RHO  monogram,  indicating  a 
Christian  ownership,  and  two  others  the  legends,  respectively,  Papit- 
tedo  Vivas  and  Pascentia  Vivas,  a  rather  touching  circumstance,  showing 
that  they  were  christening  gifts  to  children. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  dish  may  be  seen  the  Neptune  head  with 
dolphins  issuing  from  its  beard,  a  feature  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
great  stone  carving  of  a  similar  subject  at  Bath.  From  this  has  been 
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deduced  the  possibility  that  some  of  the  pieces,  including  this  dish, 
are  the  work  of  British  craftsmen,  since  fine  metalwork  by  native 
artists  is  know  n  to  have  been  produced  in  this  country  four  thousand 
years  ago.  All  the  pieces  are  judged  to  be  of  the  Fourth  Century,  in  the 
declining  years  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

The  probability  is  that  this  great  hoard  of  treasure  was  the  property 
of  some  well-to-do  Roman  family  whose  estate  had  been  overrun  in 
one  of  the  great  sea-raids,  or  perhaps  by  Pictish  or  Scottish  invaders 
in  the  troubled  days  of  the  decadence,  and  being  themselves  captured 
or  killed,  all  trace  of  the  hoard  had  been  lost. 


A  FIND  OF  'SHAKESPEARE  QUARTOS" 

THE  finding  of  treasure  is  by  no  means  so  rare  an  event  as  many 
sceptics  think,  nor  is  it  so  common  as  to  encourage  the  over- 
sanguine  to  waste  a  deal  of  time  on  the  search.  It  is  largely  fortuitous. 


1608  or  1619.'  The  only  other  known  set  that  can  be  compared  with 
it  is  in  possession  of  the  Folger  Shakespear  Library  at  Washington. 

Over  these  so-called  Quartos  of  1619,  a  controversy  long  raged  with 
which  the  recent  discovery  has  a  direct  connexion.  In  1902,  when 
Dr.  Pollard  was  at  the  British  Museum,  a  certain  Count  Goertz- 
Wrisberg  brought  to  him  'a  charming  fat  little  volume  in  plain 
brown  calf.'  containing  the  following  plays  in  the  order  given  below. 
The  imprints  and  dates  are  now  known  to  be  spurious. 

"The  Whole  Contention  betweene  the  two  Famous  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke.  London,  for  T.P.  'no  date). 

A  Midsommer  nights  dreame,    Printed  by  James  Roberts  1600. 

The  first  part  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Old-Castle, 

London  Printed  for  T.P.  1600. 


The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Henry  the  fift, 
King  Lear. 

Pericles.  Prince  of  Tyre. 
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but  occasionally  the  persistent  seeker  is  well  rewarded  and  a  treasure 
comes  into  the  deserving  hands  of  a  knowledgeable  finder  who  can 
appreciate  it  at  its  true  worth. 

Mr.  John  Hodgson,  the  erudite  chief  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Book-Auctioneers,  has  sent  me  an  account  of  his  remarkable  and 
unlookcd-foi  •'iscovery  of  a  set  of  the  Shakespeare  Quartos  of  1619, 
which  incidentally  is  involved  in  the  unravelling  of  a  long-existing 
puzzle  in  Shakespearian  bibliography. 

Though,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  'most  of  the  old  libraries  in  family 
seats  up  and  down  the  country  have  been  combed  through  and 
through,  its  hidden  literary  resources  both  in  books  and  MSS.  are 
great,  and  there  are  still  hopes  of  treasures  to  be  revealed.' 

His  latest  find,  made,  almost  accidentally,  by  his  brother,  at  Girsby 
Manor  near  Lincoln,  in  the  presence  of  its  owner  Sir  John  St.  Vigor 
Fox,  was  a  bound  volume  'comprising  no  less  than  nine  Quarto  plays, 
six  of  them  by  Shakespeare — including  such  great  works  as  King  Lear, 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream — and  the  re- 
maining three  of  pseudo-Shakespearian  interest,  all  dated  either  1600, 


Printed  by  J.  Roberts  1600. 
Printed  for  T.  P(avier)  1608. 
Printed  for  Nathaniel  Butter  1608. 
Printed  for  T.P.  16 19. 
The  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor, 

Printed  for  Arthur  Johnson  1 61 9. 
A  Yorkshire  Tragedie,      Printed  for  T.P.  16 19.' 
This  is  the  volume  that  is  now  in  the  Folger  Library,  and 
which,  until  the  present  discovery  was  made,  has  been  regarded 
as  unique. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  in  1906,  while  Dr.  Pollard 
was  arranging  a  Shakespearian  Exhibition  in  the  King's  Library 
at  the  Museum,  another  'charming  fat  little  volume  of  Shake- 
speare's Quartos'  was  put  into  his  hands.  This  was  owned  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hussey,  of  Scotney  Castle,  Kent,  and  contained  the 
same  nine  plays,  bound  up  in  a  different  order.  Unfortunately 
this  set  was  afterwards  broken  up  and  the  plays  disposed  of  by 
auction  in  nine  separate  lots,  in  May  1906.  Two  of  these,  The 
Merchant  of  I  enice  and  King  Lear,  were  acquired  in  thesameyearby 
the  Trustees  of  Shakespeare's  Birthplace  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 

These  two  volumes  were  the  cause  of  the  bibliographical 
disputes  referred  to  above,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Pollard 
discovered  that  there  was  a  further  set  of  the  nine  plays  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  another  in  the  collection  be- 
queathed by  David  Garrick  to  the  Museum  itself.  But  both  of 
these  sets  had  been  re-bound,  the  Trinity  College  set  in  two 
volumes  and  the  Garrick  in  nine  separate  ones.  As  a  result  of 
continued  researches  by  Dr.  Pollard,  by  the  late  Dr.  R.  B. 
McKerrow  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Greg,  it  became  clear  that  the  nine 
plays  in  the  Folger  and  the  Hussey  volumes — and  as  we  know 
now,  the  newly  discovered  copy  from  Girsby  Manor,  are  all 
Pirate'  editions,  actually  printed  by  William  Jaggard  himself 
in  16 1 9,  despite  the  dates  and  imprints  which  appear  on  the 
title-pages.  This  view  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Greg's  skilful  ex- 
amination of  the  water-marks  in  the  paper  on  which  the  plays 
are  printed.  But  absolute  proof  was  obtained  through  the  tests 
applied  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Neidig.  an  American  scholar,  who,  by 
means  of  composite  photographs  of  the  title-pages,  overlaid  one 
on  the  other,  showed  that  the  words  and  device  corresponded 
so  precisely  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  two  editions  being 
separated  by  nineteen  years. 

Although  these  so-called  Quartos  of  161 9  are  of  spurious  character 
they  are  of  remarkable  interest  to  Shakespeare  collectors  and  biblio- 
graphers. And  it  is  important  to  note  the  fact  that  six  of  the  plays  are 
Second  Quarto  Editions,  and  that  all  of  them  are  printed  by  William 
Jaggard  himself  before  he  produced  the  First  Folio  of  1623. 

The  volume  is  bound  in  plain  brown  calf  cf  the  Seventeenth 
Century  and  bears  the  armorial  book-plate  cf  William  Fox.  d.  1774. 
It  was  sold  on  July  1  ith  for  £1,000. 

One  can  imagine  the  thrill  experienced  by  Mr.  Sidney  Hodgson, 
when  he  first  opened  this  volume,  after  a  long  journey  and  a  dis- 
appointing search  through  the  library  at  Girsby  Manor.  As  he  says, 
'to  find  in  one's  hand,  quite  unexpectedly,  any  nine  Quarto  plays  by 
Shakespeare  or  of  pseudo-Shakespearian  interest — with  the  know- 
ledge to  come  that  there  is  only  one  other  copy  in  the  world  which 
includes  the  same  nine  plays  bound  together  in  contemporary  calf 
binding — is  to  enjoy  an  unforgettable  experience. 
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AMERICAN  PAINTINGS 
SHOWN  IN  LONDON 

THANKS  to  ihc  Trustees  and  the  Exec- 
utive Officers  of  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art,  Washington,  Londoners  have  had 
the  most  comprehensive  view  of  American 
painting  that  could  have  been  placed  before 
them.  Never  possibly  has  such  an  assem- 
blage been  brought  together,  representing 
as  it  did  all  its  phases  from  the  earliest  days 
of  the  handful  of  emigrant  portrait  painters 
from  the  homeland  up  to  its  most  recent 
manifestations.  Gratitude  is  also  due  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  for  the  loan  of  a  number 
of  examples  from  the  Royal  Collections  and 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery  for  pro- 
viding adequate  space  for  their  exhibition. 
The  event  was  one  of  major  importance  to 
all  students  of  painting  in  this  country, 
since  it  was  made  possible  through  its 
means  to  trace  the  evolution  of  American 
painting  through  nearly  two  hundred  years 

and  to  take  note  of  the  varying  influences  and  of  the  currents  which 
nourished  it,  mainly,  be  it  observed,  in  its  later  years  from  France, 
and  have  given  it  a  very  vigorous  national  idiom  of  its  own. 

Though  familiar  to  many  English  students  from  photographic  re- 
productions and  books  as  many  of  the  exhibits  are,  it  is  another  thing 
altogether  to  confront  these  canvases  at  full  scale  and  in  their  naked 
paint.  Few  untravelled  mortals  have  ever  seen  a  work  by  Robert  Feke 
(1705-1750)  in  actuality,  a  Ralph  Earle  (1751-1801)  or  even  by  so 
late  a  comer  as  Thomas  Eakins  (1844-19 16). 

It  is  a  matter  for  gratification  that  we  possess  in  England  so  many 
magnificent  examples  of  the  work  of  John  Singleton  Copley.  Two  of 
them,  lent  by  the  National  Gallery,  The  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham 
and  The  Death  of  Major  Pierson,  are  masterpieces  of  a  very  high  order. 
Since  they  have  been  too  little  regarded  they  should  be  studied  anew 
and  the  attention  given  to  them  which  their  sterling  qualities  deserve. 
Admirably  hung  at  the  Tate  Gallery  in  central  positions  at  eye-level, 
it  was  possible  to  see  what  scholarly  painting  and  what  technical 
command  distinguish  them.  Consummate  drawing,  firmness  of  touch, 
discipline  of  hand  and  eye  sustained  throughout,  fail  not  by  a  single 
scruple  in  either  of  these  rich  canvases,  and  the  elaborate,  complex 
difficulties  of  composition  in  line  and  mass  without  a  disturbing 
element  in  either  case  have  been  overcome  faultlessly.  Excellent 
characterization  in  all  the  figures  gives  each  its  due  interest  and 
demonstrates  the  artist's  natural  gifts  for  portraiture.  Copley  seems 
here  equipped  with  every  resource  of  the  painter.  Observe  the  skilful 
management  of  the  predominant  colour  in  each,  the  scarlet  robes 
of  the  peers  in  the  one  canvas  and  the  red  coats  of  the  soldiery  in 
the  other.  Perhaps,  of  the  two,  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  composition  in  the  latter,  despite  the  somewhat  melo- 
dramatic attitudinizing  of  its  figures,  make  it  the  more  striking 
picture.  Both  of  course  record  dramatic  moments,  emotionally  related 
by  the  Act  of  Death,  one  in  the  sudden  hush  of  an  august  assembly 
of  awe-stricken  witnesses,  the  other  in  the  heat  and  turmoil  of  battle. 
Many  painters  would  give  much  to  know  with  what  vehicle  Copley 
used  to  bind  his  pigments.  He  produced  a  juicy,  yet  fat  impasto. 
fluid  enough  to  work  with  delightful  freedom  and  ease. 

In  painter-like  accomplishment  and  knowledge  of  his  craft  there  is 
nothing  in  the  entire  range  of  work  shown  at  the  Tate  superior  to 
these  canvases.  The  large  painting  of  the  Children  oj  George  III,  lent  by 
His  Majesty  the  King,  shows  Copley  in  a  more  compromising  mood 
as  an  anticipator  of  the  manner  of  Lawrence,  and  equally  susceptible 
to  the  charms  of  youth  and  grace. 

How  different  appears  Benjamin  West  with  his  tedious  mannerisms  ! 
Fortunately  he  broke  fresh  ground  (for  him)  in  his  Death  of  Wolfe,  a 
more  or  less  realistic  rendering  of  the  incident  despite  its  conventional 
arrangement.  But  could  anything  reek  more  of  the  lamp  than  his 
creaking  and  cumbersome  'machine'  The  Death  of  Bayard,  with  its 
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incredible  warriors  in  armour  and  its  mournful-eyed,  teeth-gnashing 
steeds?  The  horses  are  schoolboys'  nightmares,  and  as  for  the  Drury 
Lane  armour,  shame  on  it. 

Of  very  great  interest  is  that  middle  period  of  American  painting, 
covering  a  variety  of  aims  and  influences  ranging  from  Albert  Ryder, 
through  Whistler,  Sargent  (these  two  amply  represented  from  our 
own  collections),  George  Inness,  whose  vision  of  landscape  may  be 
termed  'Barbizonic,'  Winslow  Homer,  W.  M.  Chase,  Arthur  B.  Davies, 
to  George  Bellows. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  canvases  of  that  admirable  though 
somewhat  photographic  painter,  Thomas  Eakins,  which  require  a 
restorer's  careful  revivification. 

Unfortunately  our  enjoyment  of  this  generally  worthy  demonstra- 
tion of  American  painting  is  marred  by  the  presence  of  an  overplus 
of  misguided  efforts  aping  the  so-called  modernist  'School  of  Paris'  in 
its  least  agreeable  aspects. 


IN  QUEST  OF  RICHARD  WILSON 

[Continued Jrom  page  11) 

for  the  opportunity  to  study  his  fine  collection  of  Wilsons, 
but  for  the  admirable  treatise  on  Wilson  in  his  book,  Old 
English  Landscape  Painters,  London,  1925.  My  special 
thanks  to  Lord  Ashton  of  Hyde  and  to  Mr.  Brinsley  Ford, 
to  Mr.  F.  J.  Nettlefold  and  to  Mr.  John  Steegman  of  the 
National  Museum  of  Wales,  Mr.  Sydney  L.  Davison  of 
the  Lady  Lever  Art  Gallery,  and  to  other  Directors  and 
Curators  who  have  shown  me  the  Wilsons  in  their  keeping, 
assisted  me  with  photographs,  and  given  permission  to  re- 
produce them.  For  the  rest,  connoisseurs  will  know  my 
authorities  as  to  the  facts  of  this  article,  though  there  is 
some  material  not  generally  known.  The  earlier  authorities 
are  T.  Wright,  Wilson's  first  biographer  (1824),  Farington, 
Edward  Edwards  (1808),  Thomas  Hastings  (1825),  and 
Robert  Archer  (181 1).  The  later  ones  are  Beaumont 
Fletcher  and  Frank  Rutter. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  I  hear  from  Mr.  Brins- 
ley Ford  that  Benjamin  Booth's  Notes  on  the  Ford  Collec- 
tion of  Wilsons  have  come  to  light  again,  and  will  be  clari- 
fied and  interpreted  by  a  contemporary.  The  Ford  Collec- 
tion, though  reduced  in  size,  is  still  one  of  the  fir;  st  in 
existence,  containing  several  masterpieces.  Some  o  these 
will  be  reproduced  in  colour  in  my  book  on  Richard  I  Vilson 
being  prepared  for  publication  by  F.  Lewis  Ltd.,  with  any 
relevant  information  to  be  found  in  the  Booth  MSS. — A.  B. 
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A  REVIEW  BY  THE  EDITOR 


THE  DRAWINGS  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  A.  E.  Popham,  Keeper  of  Prints 
and  Drawings,  British  Museum 

(London :  Jonathan  Cape.  Cr.  4to.  Two  Guineas  net) 

THE  attention  given  in  our  time  to  drawings,  sketches  and 
scraps  of  paper  which,  even  more  than  an  artist's  major 
achievements,  shed  light  on  the  workings  of  his  mind,  marks 
a  definite  advance  in  the  science  of  critical  appraisal.  At  one  time  dis- 
regarded except  by  a  few  specialist  collectors,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  themselves  artists,  these  drafts  and  projections  are  now  looked 
upon  as  furnishing  the  fullest  information  available  as  to  their  author's 
intents  and  purposes.  In  them  we  may  follow  the  whole  of  the  artist's 
mental  processes  during  the  evolution  of  an  idea,  from  the  dawn  of 
conception,  through  gestation  to  ultimate  birth.  Drawings  form  in- 
deed the  most  intimate  autobiography  of  an  artist's  life.  They  are 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  his  highest  endeavours,  the  record  of 
his  aspirations  and  ambitions — and  often  of  his  failures  to  realize 
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them.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  for- 
tunate is  this  country  in  the  guardianship  of  the  matchless  collection 
of  his  drawings  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Though  Mr.  Popham  has  tapped  all  the  available  sources  for  his  1 
illustrations,  it  may  be  of  first  interest  to  remind  the  reader  how  so 
large  a  collection  of  Leonardo's  drawings  came  to  Windsor.  Hardly 
more  than  a  week. before  he  died,  at  Cloux  in  15 19,  the  master  made 
a  will  by  which  he  bequeathed  all  his  artistic  property  to  his  friend 
and  disciple  Francesco  Mclzi,  a  Milanese  amateur  of  noble  birth  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  France.  Melzi  returned  with  his  spoils  to 
Milan  and  in  1566  they  were  seen  there  by  Vasari,  who  paid  tribute 
to  the  care  and  veneration  with  which  they  were  preserved.  After  ' 
Mclzi's  death  in  1570,  the  most  important  of  the  books  and  draw  ings 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  sculptor  Pompeo  Leoni.  These  in-  1 
eluded,  besides  the  Windsor  drawings,  the  great  collection  in  the 
Ambrosiana  Library  at  Milan  known  as  the  Codice  Atlantico.  Leoni  1 
had  them  bound  up  in  two  separate  volumes  and  made  some  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  at  classification.  The  Codice  Atlantico  became  the 
property  of  the  Ambrosiana  in  1037,  and  (with  one  short 
interval  when  it  was  'borrowed'  by  Napoleon)  has  re- 
mained there  ever  since.  The  Windsor  drawings  appear 
to  have  been  taken  to  Spain  by  Leoni  in  1591,  and  after 
his  death  to  have  been  acquired  by  a  certain  'Don  Juan 
de  Espina'  from  whom  they  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
'When  and  how  they  left  Lord  Arundel's  collection  and 
entered  that  of  the  Ring,'  says  Mr.  Popham,  'has  never 
been  determined  but  they  were  in  the  Royal  Collection  , 
•  ^  early  as  1690.'  It  would  seem  that  they  had  been  lost  tc 
sight  for  a  time,  since  they  are  reported  to  have  beer 
'discovered'  in  1787  by  Richard  Dalton,  the  King't 
Librarian,  'in  the  same  old  Bureau  which  came  from  Ken- 
sington [Palace],  among  the  valuable  drawings  anc 
pocket-books  from  which  were  taken  the  portraits  b) 
Holbein  which  Queen  Caroline  [in  1727]  had  framed  t< 
adorn  a  cabinet'*  (The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1787;.  The 
drawings  were  removed  from  Leoni's  album  in  the  Nine 
teenth  Century  and  mounted  separately,  except  the  an- 
atomical studies,  which  have  been  bound  as  volumes. 

All  the  known  sources  have  been  freely  drawn  upon  for 
the  present  volume  and  in  the  result  we  have  the  larges 
assemblage  of  Leonardo's  drawings  ever  to  have  bea 
published  in  this  country.  Compiled  under  great  diffi 
culties  and  in  war-time  conditions,  it  reflects  thegreates 
credit  on  the  author  and  on  Sir  Kenneth  Clark  wh< 
planned  the  work  and  collected  about  two-thirds  of  th< 
photographs.  The  latter,  finding  it  impossible  under  stres 
of  other  duties  to  continue  the  work,  with  his  approval 
was  turned  over  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Popham  of  the  "Britisl 
Museum.  Due  acknowledgments  have  been  made  to  Si 
Kenneth,  whose  chronology  of  the  drawings  at  Windso 
has  been  followed  and  whose  arrangement  of  the  draw 
ings  in  groups,  as  near  as  may  be,  according  to  their  sub 
ject-matter,  has  been  accepted,  although  in  the  case  c 
so  prolific  a  mind  as  Leonardo's  a  great  deal  of  over 
lapping  is  inevitable. 

Thus,  the  chapters  of  this  noble  catalogue  fall  into  th 
following  characteristic  divisions:  (i)  Drapery  Studies  an 
Early  Madonnas;  (ii)  Adorations;  (hi)  Horses  and  Other  An 
mals;  (iv)  Allegories  and  Masquerades;  (v)  Profiles  an 
Grotesques;  (vi)  Compositions;  (vii)  Anatomical  Drawings  an  J 
Drawings  of  the  Xude;  (viii)  Landscapes.  Flowers  and  U  'ate 
Maps;  (ix)  Machinery  and  Architecture.  Each  section  of  tr 


*  CSf.  The  Connoisseur,  Sept.  1945,  p.  02. 
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text  is  followed  by  its  corresponding  series  of  illustrations, 
and  each  one  of  the  320  pages  of  plates  receives  due  com- 
ment and  lucid  exposition. 

Few  can  be  aware  of  the  ecstasy  of  the  thinker  with  a 
pencil  in  his  hand  and  the  ability  to  use  it.  This  simple 
instrument  of  creation  is  of  a  potency  illimitable.  It  is  a 
wizard's  magic  wand.  Like  the  violinist's  bow,  only  those 
who  have  formed  the  habit  of  wielding  it  early  in  life 
can  ever  hope  to  master  it.  Mr.  Popham  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Leonardo  was  something  of  an  innovator  in  the 
technical  methods  of  drawing  as  well  as  of  painting.  He 
is  credited  with  the  invention  of  pastel  (Lomazzo,  Trattato 
della  Pittura,  1584),  though  nothing  from  his  hand  in  this 
medium  survives.  He  was  probably  the  first  artist  to 
employ  red  chalk.  His  drapery  studies  were  frequently 
drawn  with  the  brush  on  fine  linen  and  heightened  with 
white.  He  used  silver-  and  lead-point,  pen-and-ink  and  ink 
wash  and  black  chalk,  and  drew  on  papers  of  the  most 
diverse  colours.  Anything,  in  fact,  which  served  his  pur- 
pose best,  and  in  all  of  them  he  has  left  masterpieces  which 
are  a  constant  wonder  and  delight.  In  the  excellent  re- 
productions in  this  book  the  thousand  variations  of  style 
and  technique  may  be  studied  to  admiration.  Their  in- 
terest is  inexhaustible.  'His  technique,'  says  Mr.  Popham, 
'all  his  life  varied  enormously  not  only  with  the  instru- 
ments he  employed,  but  also  with  the  object  and  purpose 
of  the  drawing  and  the  time  available.'  And  Mr.  Popham 
confirms  the  belief  that  Leonardo's  practice  in  drawing, 
and  with  the  rarest  exceptions  in  writing,  with  the  left 
hand  was  invariable.  There  appears  to  be  no  instance  of 
a  genuine  drawing  which  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
executed  by  Leonardo  with  his  right  hand.  The  left-handed 
technique  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  identifiable  by  the 
direction  of  the  shading  lines  which  slope,  as  we  might 
say,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  It  is  also  interesting  to  remember 
that  it  comes  more  naturally  to  right-handed  people  to 
draw  profiles  looking  to  the  left,  while  the  great  majority 
of  Leonardo's  profiles  look  to  the  right.  The  Malcolm  drawing  and 
the  study  for  the  Madonna  Litta  are  notable  exceptions. 

It  would  be  invidious  as  well  as  presumptuous  to  single  out  for 
special  comment  any  one  of  these  prodigious  outflowings  of  genius. 
Some,  however,  of  these  upon  which  the  master  has  dwelt  more 
caressingly  than  usual  and  with  more  painstaking  care,  as  though  to 
show  the  world  what  his  hand  was  capable  of,  have  acquired  uni- 
versal renown  and  are  so  much  admired  that  we  linger  with  glad- 
ness over  them  again  and  again.  Among  these  is  the  superb  head 
of  the  Virgin  (referred  to  above),  a  study  for  the  Madonna  Litta 
(plate  19),  in  silver-point  on  greenish  paper,  one  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  the  Louvre.  This  drawing,  handled  with  unfaltering  pre- 
cision, combines  purity  of  line  with  a  tenderness  of  expression  un- 
paralled  in  any  other  drawing  known  to  us.  One  may  safely  declare 
that  no  more  lovely  or  perfect  drawing  exists.  Another  beautiful  head 
is  that  at  Turin  (plate  157),  a  study  for  the  angel's  head  in  the  Louvre 
version  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks.  Among  the  male  heads,  one  of  the 
most'highly  wrought  and  most  expressive  is  the  British  Museum's 
Profile  of  a  Warrior  in  Helmet  and  Cuirass  (plate  129),  formerly  in  the 
Malcolm  Collection.  The  armour  seen  in  this  drawing  seems  to  have 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  in  the  Negroli  workshops  of  Milan. 

The  many  magnificent  drawings  of  horses,  most  of  which  are  at 
Windsor,  will  delight  all  lovers  of  this  most  shapely  of  all  four-footed 
creatures.  They  are  characterized  generally  by  an  ardency  of  spirit, 
implying  a  white-hot  mettle,  expressed  in  their  high-curving  crests 
and  extensile  nostrils.  Some  are  seen  in  violent  action;  others,  even 
when  standing  motionless,  suggest  the  tension  of  the  coiled  spring. 
Some  are  scientifically  annotated  diagrams,  and  there  are  studies  for 
the  Sforza  and  the  Trivulzio  equestrian  monuments;  limbs,  propor- 
tions and  anatomies. 

One  of  the  proudest  possessions  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Burling- 
ton House  is  the  world-famous  cartoon  for  The  Virgin  and  Child  with 
the  Infant  St.  John.  Until  1721,  this  cartoon  had  remained  in  Milan, 
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where  it  was  executed,  in  all  probability  in  1498  or  1499,  just  before 
Leonardo's  return  to  Florence.  At  some  later  date  it  turned  up  in 
Venice,  where  it  was  purchased  by  the  brother  of  the  English  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  and  became  the  property  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  179 1.  It  is  something  for  gratitude  that  so  important  a 
work  has  come  to  us  out  of  the  very  few  that  remain  unspoiled, 
neither  tinkered  by  another  hand  nor  begrimed  by  dirt  or  erosion. 
This  cartoon  is  believed  to  be  one  of  two  versions  which  the  master 
had  prepared  for  a  painting  of  The  Virgin  and  St.  Anne  commissioned 
by  Louis  XII  of  France. 

One  of  Leonardo's  major  preoccupations  was  with  the  scientific 
study  of  movement  in  nature.  Probably  he  was  the  first  to  give  it 
serious  thought.  This  is  evident  from  those  numerous  and  wonderful 
drawings  of  men  and  horses  in  violent  action,  for  The  Battle  of  Anghiari, 
in  which  the  strife  and  shock  of  battle  are  rendered  with  an  energy 
that  can  only  be  described  as  terrific.  The  number  of  studies  made  for 
this  never-completed  mural  painting  prove  the  importance  which 
Leonardo  attached  to  the  preparation  of  any  project  in  hand.  And, 
as  one  thing  leads  to  another,  and  the  processes  of  thought  evolve, 
who  can  fathom  what  yet  may  well  up  from  the  depths?  While  pon- 
dering on  battle  scenes  Leonardo  seems  to  have  had  some  transcend- 
ent vision  which  to  Mr.  Popham  suggests  'a  sort  of  nightmare  recollec- 
tion of  The  Battle  of  Anghiari.'  'Monstrous  horses  curvet  and  prance,' 
strange  animals,  possibly  intended  for  elephants,  take  part  in  the  fray. 
It  is  the  frenzy  of  battle,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  come  near  a 
possible  interpretation  of  the  subject.  Fire  and  water  also  supplied 
Leonardo  with  subjects  for  the  intense  study  of  movement;  tidal 
waves,  and  the  irresistible  forces  of  hurricane  and  earthquake  . 

All  these  sketches  and  studies  are  more  or  less  thoroughly  c  alt  with 
by  Mr.  Popham  and  traced  as  far  as  possible  to  the  uses  mad  of  them 
in  the  artist's  completed  works.  In  explanation  of  the  drawings  for 
machinery  and  inventions,  Leonardo  has  supplied  his  own  verbal 
commentaries,  not,  however,  always  easy  to  decipher. 
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THE  FRENCH  DRAWINGS  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY  THE  KING  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE 

By  Anthony  Blunt.  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Pictures 

(Oxford  and  London:  Phaidon  Press  Ltd.  25s.  net) 

LATEST  of  this  valuable  series  of  drawings  in  the  Royal  Collec- 
tion, this  volume  is  a  worthy  companion  to  its  predecessors  and 
as  such  will  be  welcomed  by  all  students  cf  this  important  field 
of  study  in  the  arts.  In  one  respect  this  assemblage  of  French  drawings 
is  unique.  'Nowhere  in  the  world,'  says  the  author  in  his  introduction, 
'is  it  possible  to  see  a  group  of  drawings  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  the  great- 
est of  all  French  classical  draughtsmen,  comparable  in  quality,  range, 
preservation  "and  associative  interest  with  those  at  Windsor.'  Next  in 
importance  is  the  splendid  group  of  landscape  studies  by  his  great 
contemporary  Claude  Gellee,  second  only  to  the  magnificent  collection 
at  the  British  Museum. 

The  drawings  by  Poussin  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  master, 
covering  his  several  periods,  and  consist  mainly  of  compositions  of  a 
mythological  and  religious  nature.  Their  iconography,  their  proven- 
ance and  their  periods  are  discussed  and  expounded  in  detail  by  Mr. 
Blunt  with  more  than  competent  authority,  his  researches  having  been 
aided  by  his  association  with  Dr.  Walter  Friedlander  and  Dr.  Rudolf 
Wittkower  in  the  preparation  of  the  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  Poussin's 
drawings.  The  drawings  show  Poussin  as  a  brilliant  improviser  in 
Classical  composition,  and  in  them  we  discern  far  more  life  and  ani- 
mation than  in  his  paintings,  in  which  all  movement  is  frozen. 

To  the  student,  the  experience  of  poring  over  drawings  may  be  a 
greater  delight  even  than  the  contemplation  of  the  resultant  works. 
They  provide  the  key  to  the  artist's  mind,  as  being  most  eloquent  of 
his  thought  while  he  is  playing  round  his  subject  and  coaxing  his  idea 
into  shape.  An  instance  of  this  is  drawn  attention  to  by  Mr.  Blunt, 
who  points  out  Claude's  fondness  for  tracing  his  first  composition 
through  on  the  back  of  his  drawings  and  altering,  adding,  or  suppress- 
ing details  in  a  fresh  arrangement.  There  is  also  a  group  of  spirited 
drawings  by  or  attributed  to  Callot.  The  smaller  ones  illustrated  seem 
unquestionably  authentic,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  Nos.  24 
and  25  are  by  the  same  hand,  suggesting  as  they  do  more  the  handling 
and  'colour'  of  Stefano  della  Bella. 

The  Collection  is  far  less  distinguished  in  drawings  of  the  Sixteenth 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  There  are  a  few  good  portraits  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  but  by  Watteau  there  is  a  single  small  example  and 
only  one  by  Boucher.  The  explanation  is  given  by  Mr.  Blunt.  The 
majority  of  the  earlier  drawings  were  acquired  by  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  son,  afterwards  George  III,  when  choice  was  dic- 
tated by  the  prevalent  taste  of  the  period  as  defined  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  in  his  Discourses.  The  fact  that  Rome  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fountain-head  of  art  by  the  English  aristocracy  and  cognoscenti,  is  re- 
flccted  in  the  great  preponderance  of  drawings  by  those  two  thor- 
oughly Italianized  Frenchmen,  Poussin  and  Claude,  purchased  by  the 
Royal  Colli  ctors.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  France  was  as  thoroughly  Italianized,  or  even  more  so,  than 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. — H.  G.  F. 

THEAR1  OB  THE  RENAISSANCE  IN  NORTHERN  EUROPE 
Its  Relation  to  the  Contemporary  Spiritual  and  Intellectual 
Movements 
By  Otto  Benesch 

(Cambridge,    Massachusetts,    Harvard    University    Press.  87.50. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press.  45s.  6d.  net) 

IN  this  book  Dr.  Benesch  has  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  interpret 
the  art  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Germany,  France  and  the 
Netherlands  in  the  light  of  the  cultural  ideas  prevalent  among 
philosophers,  poets  and  thinkers  of  the  time.  Music  also  comes  within 


his  survey.  In  these  ideas  he  finds  the  link  which  binds  them  in  a 
common  effort  and  imparts  the  characteristic  tone  and  colour  to 
their  works. 

It  is  obvious  that  everything  that  happens  to  contemporary 
dwellers  on  this  planet  must  be  interrelated  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent. It  has  long  been  a  truism  that  no  man  can  place  himself  out- 
side his  environment  or  be  unaffected  by  it,  so  that  Dr.  Benesch's 
approach  to  his  subject  is  by  no  means  new.  The  stamp  impressed 
upon  a  work  of  art  by  its  time — and  this  implies  manner,  character, 
colour  and  all  its  other  properties,  innate  or  acquired — is  the  touch- 
stone by  which  we  recognize  a  work  as  of  any  given  period  or 
provenance. 

The  first  and  greatest  of  the  figures  to  impose  upon  Germany  the 
cultural  influence  of  Italy  was  Albrecht  Diirer,  whom  the  author 
speaks  of  as  'the  most  representative  German  artist.'  We  may  let  this 
pass,  despite  Durer's  Hungarian  origin,  and  the  scant  encouragement 
given  him  by  German  patrons.  The  fact  is  that  he  was  greater  than 
any  German  artist,  and  before  Durer's  advent  painting  in  Germany 
was  of  small  importance.  Not  half  a  century  after  his  death  it  sank 
again  into  insignificance.  Nevertheless  Durer's  influence  (and  not 
only  in  Germany)  was  profound.  The  genius  which  radiates  from  so 
great  a  master  is  irrepressible,  and  makes  its  mark  wherever  it  is 
found.  It  is  also  evident  in  all  his  works  that  his  genius  was  nourished 
and  supported  by  an  ardent  spiritual  faith.  As  a  thinker  he  was  in- 
ferior to  none  of  his  age. 

Much  space  is  given  to  an  exposition  of  Matthias  Griinewald  and 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  famous  altar-piece  of  Isenheim.  It  is  an 
arresting  work,  terrifying  even,  and  it  may  be  inspired,  as  Dr. 
Benesch  thinks,  by  an  'extremism  of  excited  religious  fantasy.'  But 
others  may  see  in  this  unquestionably  powerful  work  a  far  more 
typical  expression  of  the  German  character  than  ever  can  be  found 
in  Durer's  work.  Instead  of 'a  mystical  elevation,'  one  can  see  only  a 
revolting  insistence  on  cruelty  and  violence,  a  sadistic  pleasure  in  tin- 
details  of  torture  unprecedented  in  pictorial  art.  Everything  bristles 
with  spikes  and  gaping  wounds;  frightfulness  is  accentuated  in  every 
gesture  and  action.  Again  and  again  in  the  German  treatment  of  the 
Holy  Legend  in  this  period  we  find  these  agonizing  elements  dwelt 
upon  and  even  gloated  over.  Not  without  significance  is  it  that  this 
people  invented  the  cruellest  weapons  of  torture  and  offence,  to  wit 
the  iron  maiden,  the  morgenstern,  the  holy-water  sprinkler  and  the 
flail.  Not  till  the  crack  of  doom  will  these  racial  instincts  be  eradicated. 
Grunewald's  painting  is  hysteria  in  excelsis  and  Dr.  Benesch  is  right 
in  classifying  its  author  with  the  'extremists  in  art  and  religion.'  A 
certain  amount  of  'special  pleading'  seems  to  have  crept  in  here  and 
there  in  order  to  reinforce  the  author's  views.  To  put  a  good  com- 
plexion on  German  painting  (which  is  not  Germany's  strong  suit)  is 
no  light  task.  Dr.  Benesch  appears  to  have  a  ;blind  spot'  on  this  side. 

What  evidence  have  we  in  support  of  the  author's  assertion  that 
Joerg  Ratgeb  was  'predestined  for  the  most  exquisite  handling  of 
colour  and  design'  and  'purposely'  gave  it  up?  The  work  he  illus- 
trates and  describes  is  a  true  'primitive,'  rough,  uncouth  peasant  art, 
and,  as  he  admits,  discordant  in  tone  and  colour. 

Dr.  Benesch  describes  the  emergence  of  a  new  spirit,  not  entirely 
free  from  the  shackles  of  the  old  (mediaevalism)  but  gradually  casting 
off  superstitions,  seeking  and  finding  new  strength  and  virtues  in  the 
illimitable  resources  of  Nature  herself.  The  Renaissance  was  a  period 
of  'eye-opening'  for  artists. 

In  France,  despite  the  Italian  importations  of  Francis  I  and  Henri 
II,  French  art,  the  author  tells  us,  'kept  alive  underground  the  ten- 
dencies of  Gothic'  The  revival  of  French  genius  in  the  graphic  and 
plastic  arts  seems  to  have  run  virtually  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ments in  literature,  the  latter  culminating  in  the  lyrical  achievements 
of  the  Pleiade.  How  Gothic  and  Renaissance  elements  combined  may 
be  seen  most  unequivocally  in  the  engravings  of  Jean  Duvet,  in  the 
sculptures  of  Germain  Pilon  and  in  the  drawings  and  etchings  of 
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Jacques  Bellangc.  This  theme  is  developed 
at  length  in  a  convincing  chapter  which 
shows  how  the  two  streams,  the  antique 
revival  as  represented  by  the  School  of 
Fontainebleau,  and  the  spirituality  of  tin- 
Middle  Ages  (or  Gothic  survival),  merged 
harmoniously,  botli  in  the  visual  arts  and  in 
literature,  into  a  characteristic  and  national 
French  manner. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  learning,  the  fruit 
of  much  thought  and  much  research,  com- 
pressed in  this  book.  Dr.  Benesch  has  also 
the  gift  of  bringing  to  our  mental  vision 
through  his  eloquent  descriptions  thescenery 
as  well  as  the  paintings  of  his  native  land. 
We  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Cranach  and 
Altdorfer  in  the  Danube  valley,  we  are  with 
the  Elder  Breugel  in  his  village  scenes  and 
in  the  Alps.  New  lights  are  shed  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  painters  he  discusses  and  upon 
their  relations  to  the  parallel  cultures  of 
literature,  music,  philosophy  and  scientific 

progress.  These  chapters  deserve  close  attention.  One  thing  be- 
comes abundantly  clear,  that  German  art  has  suffered  greatly  from 
constant  set-backs,  largely  due  to  internal  convulsions,  while  the  art 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  Italy,  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
shows  a  more  or  less  constant  progression,  retaining  a  national  and 
traditional  character  whilst  absorbing  and  incorporating  those  new 
elements  from  the  Renaissance  which  imbued  it  with  revivifying 
life-blood.— E.  C. 


THE  ARTS  ENQUIRY:  THE  VISUAL  ARTS 
A  Report  Sponsored  by  the  Dartington  Hall  Trustees 
By  Geoffrey  Cumberledge 
(Oxford  University  Press,  ios.  6d.  net) 

IN  1941,  the  Dartington  Hall  Trustees  established  The  Arts  Enquiry, 
with  powers  to  examine  severally  the  position  in  our  national  life 
of  the  Visual  Arts,  Music,  Drama  and  the  Factual  Film.  The  present 
book  is  the  result  of  the  first  Enquiry  and  it  has  taken  a  multitude  of 
counsellors,  some  two  hundred  in  fact,  experts  and  specialists,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Julian  Huxley,  to  compile  the  Report.  Their 
findings  are  detailed  in  seven  chapters,  dealing  respectively  with: 
I.  Painters,  Sculptors  and  Patrons,  II.  The  Commercial  Artist  and  the  Illus- 
trator, III.  Design  in  Industry  and  the  Artist  Designer,  IV.  Schools  of  Art, 
V.  Public  Art  Galleries,  VI.  Art  in  General  Education  and  VII.  Prints,  Re- 
productions and  Art  Publications.  That  chaotic  conditions  exist,  in  the 
world  of  art  as  elsewhere,  we  must  admit,  and  we  are  also  ready  to 
agree  that  in  England  the  visual  arts  'are  not  accorded  the  recognition 
and  encouragement  they  need,  nor  do  the  conditions  exist  in  which  a 
great  artistic  tradition  can  be  resumed.'  The  latter  half  of  this  obser- 
vation contains  the  root  of  the  trouble.  And  whose  is  the  fault  ?  That 
tradition  has  been  abused  and  assailed  from  so  many  sides  that  it  has 
been  virtually  killed,  while  freaks  and  undesirable  foreign  elements 
have  been  encouraged  to  take  its  place. 

To  approach  the  problem  in  the  spirit  of  an  official  directive  would 
be  futile.  Art  does  not  come  at  the  bidding  of  officialism.  And  blindly 
to  encourage  an  already  overcrowded  profession  is  uneconomic.  Of 
the  10,000  persons  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  art  prior  to  the  last  war, 
only  a  percentage  had  any  real  vocation  for  it.  The  remainder  should 
have  been  severely  repressed.  For  most  of  them  it  has  been  a  pleasant 
way  of  living  and  an  attractive  gamble  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  If 
the  hopes  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  ranks  of  artists  further  swelled, 
are  fulfilled,  art  will  become  degraded  to  the  level  of  an  industry.  And 
why  not  clamour  for  poets  in  the  same  measure  ?  Art  will  never  right 
itself  until  the  decks  are  cleared  of  the  wasters. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  survey  which  particularly  commend  them- 
selves should  be  adopted  forthwith.  'Government  patronage  should 
be  specially  directed  to  tide  promising  young  (we  emphasize  these  two 
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words)  painters  and  sculptors  over  the  difficult  years  between  leaving 
college  and  establishing  themselves.'  But  many  will  never  see  the  in- 
side of  a  college.  Genius  is  sporadic  and  may  spring  from  the  gutter. 
Art  (theory,  practice  and  history)  should,  therefore,  be  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  every  school,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  genuine 
talent.  And  thereby  the  whole  standard  of  taste  would  be  raised,  both 
in  potential  patrons  and  in  those  who  have  a  real  mission  for  art,  while 
the  last-named  would  be  finding  their  feet. 

Amid  all  the  welter  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  nothing  has  been 
more  hopeful  than  the  renewed  public  interest  in  the  arts,  strongly 
manifest  to-day  and  fostered  during  the  war  years  largely  by  govern- 
ment recognition  of  their  value.  We  hopefully  learn  that  many  of  the 
authorized  institutions  concerned  with  the  promotion  of  the  visual 
arts  during  that  period  are  now  reconstituted  on  a  permanent  basis 
as  The  Arts  Council  of  Great  Britain. 

Complaints  have  been  heard  that  our  public  galleries  are  in  need 
of  overhaul,  especially  the  municipal  collections.  Their  handicaps 
have  been  great;  many  are  hampered  for  lack  of  space  and  have  been 
used  'as  dumping  grounds  for  collections  of  no  value.'  'In  buying  for 
their  galleries,'  says  the  Report,  'all  committees  insist  on  exercising 
an  independent  choice,  with  the  result  that  at  b:-st  a  compromise  is 
made  to  suit  members  ignorant  of  art.'  Not  all  the  galleries  are  staffed 
with  competent  assistants,  and  the  posts,  being  inadequately  paid,  are 
not  sought  by  those  who  are.  And  when  all  is  said  there  is  nothing  so 
variable  as  taste.  Directors  are  not  themselves  free  from  disputable 
judgments.  One  is  forced  to  ask  once  more,  'Qiiis  custodiet  custodes 
ipsos  ?  ' 

A  vast  number  of  questions  hedging  about  this  important  matter 
for  our  cultural  welfare  have  been  sifted  in  this  Report  and  the  con- 
clusions and  recommendations  of  the  compilers  should  be  carefully 
pondered  by  all  of  us.  If  we  cannot  get  the  art  we  want,  we  may  at 
least  be  warned  off  that  which  we  do  not.  In  these  days  we  have  to 
be  doubly  watchful  lest  we  be  victimized  by  specious  boosters,  or 
overruled  by  some  irresponsible  or  interested  propagandist. — E.  C. 


PIERO  DI  COSIMO 
By  R.  Langton  Douglas 
(University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  Price  in  England  27s.  (id.  net) 

OF  this  fascinating  subject,  that  earnest  exponent  of  Italian  art, 
Professor  Langton  Douglas  has  made  as  profound  a  study  as  in 
present  circumstances  the  available  material  could  make  possible. 
Fortunately  for  him  and  for  us,  America  owns,  as  he  tells  us.  .  greater 
number  of  characteristic  pictures  by  Piero  di  Cosimo  than  ny  other 
country,  not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Often  at  loggerheads  .,'ith  such 
authorities  as  Morelli,  Berenson,  Van  Marie,  Panofsky  and  others, 
with  whose  works  he  shows  himself  to  be  thoroughly  conversant,  he 
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gives  plausible  if  not  always  convincing  reasons  for  his  disagreements. 
Naturally  his  main  source  of  knowledge  is  Yasari's  account  in  Le  Vite, 
the  solid  rock  of  our  information  and  one  of  the  best,  if  perhaps  the 
most  dramatized,  of  all  the  "lives. '  As  Professor  Douglas  says,  'Vasari 
was  a  born  journalist' — a  statement  the  implications  of  which  we  are 
all  aware.  "He  refused  to  spoil  a  good  story  by  too  nice  a  devotion  to 
historical  accuracy.'  So  Professor  Douglas  proceeds  to  refute  some  of 
Yasari's  own  statements,  and  as  he  cites  documentary  evidence  against 
them  we  must  take  the  distinguished  author's  findings  with  due  seri- 
ousness. Nevertheless  it  is  Vasari  who  has  painted  the  only  living  pic- 
ture of  Piero  and  who  provides  all  the  personal  and  intimate  details. 

In  the  re-awakening  of  Classical  culture,  Christian  and  pagan 
motifs  in  art  strove  with  almost  equal  success  for  favour  in  men's  eyes. 
If  the  Church  was  still  Art's  greatest  patron,  there  had  arisen  quite  a 
number  of  wealthy  connoisseurs  and  collectors  among  the  nobles  and 
magnates  of  Italy  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  who  took  great  pride  in 
the  adornment  of  their  homes.  Prominent  among  these  was  Francesco 
del  Pugliese.a  leading  wool-stapler  of  Florence  who  had  built  a  hand- 
some palazzo  in  that  city  in  i486,  and  to  whom  Professor  Douglas 
directs  our  special  attention  as  Piero's  then  chief  (secular)  patron.  He 
is  recorded  by  Vasari,  as  having  commissioned  from  the  artist  a 
number  of  mythological  subjects  to  decorate  his  new  palace.  Such 
subjects  suited  Piero's  temperament  exactly.  'It  is  not  possible  to 
describe,'  says  Vasari,  'the  fantastic  things  that  in  all  these  stories  he 
delighted  to  paint.'  Professor  Douglas  lists  among  these,  according  to 
his  conclusions,  Hylas  and  the  Nymphs  now  in  the  Wadsworth  Athen- 
aeum at  Hartford,  Vulcan  and  Aeolus  in  the  Ottawa  Gallery,  A  Hunting 
Scene  and  The  Return  from  the  Hunt  (both  Metropolitan  Museum),  A 
Forest  Fire  (Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford),  Mars  and  Venus  (Berlin) 
and,  in  spite  of  Panofsky's  dissent,  The  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapiths, 
in  the  National  Gallerv,  London.  In  these  pictures,  painted  in  1488 
and  the  succeeding  years,  Professor  Douglas  sees  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Signorelli,  before  the  artist  came  under  the  still  more  powerful 
spell  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Other  influences  which  alternated  with 
Piero  were  Filippino  Lippi,  'but  only  for  brief  periods,'  and,  more 
obviously,  Botticelli.  'A  pronouncedly  original  personality,'  says 
Professor  Douglas,  'he  was  very  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  other 
artists.  But  after  he  had  formed  his  style,  he  never  allowed  such 
influences  to  affect  the  central  core  of  his  art  or  his  chosen  means 
of  expression.' 

The  subject-matter  of  these  mythological  pictures  is  analysed  by 
Mr.  Douglas  with  great  perspicacity,  but  on  technical  matters  he  is 
not  always  sound.  Critics  should  have  a  practical  and  professional 
knowledge  of  what  they  criticize.  Our  author's  enthusiasm  often 
blinds  him  to  faults  to  which  we  shall  refer  below. 

Touching  these  'mythologies,'  Mr.  Douglas  reads  into  them  a 
double  significance.  They  are  not,  he  thinks,  merely  illustrations  from 
the  classical  stories  that  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  popular  reading 
at  the  time,  but  have  a  political  reference.  (He  excludes  the  Perseus 
series,  being  unable  to  find  his  second  significance).  An  Allegory,  now 
at  Washington,  painted  at  the  same  time  as  the  Pugliese  panels,  repre- 
senting a  winged  female  lightly  holding  an  unruly  stallion  (a  particu- 
larly ill-favoured  beast),  by  a  slender  golden  chain  is  interpreted  by 
Mr.  Douglas  as  'a  piece  of  political  propaganda'  'intended  to  repre- 
sent the  u  !  imph  of  Medicean  wisdom  over  disorder  and  lawlessness.' 
But  he  admits  that  'like  Picasso  in  our  own  day,  Piero  was  not  a 
very  convincing  political  propagandist.'  And  with  this  dictum  the 
present  reviewer  cordially  agrees. 

Most  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  with  many  others,  such  as 
the  Perseus  and  the  Prometheus  series,  The  Discovery  of  Honey  and  The 
Discovery  of  Wine,  and  the  London  Death  of  Procris,  are  included  among 
the  illustrations  of  the  book,  together  with  many  of  the  more  orthodox 
religious  subjects.  Contemplating  these  impartially  one  cannot  have 
the  least  doubt  that  the  mythological  subjects  were  much  more  con- 
genial to  Piero's  nature,  as  satisfying  his  love  for  the  'fantastic'  and 
giving  him  an  outlet  for  his  powers  of  invention.  In  religious  subjects, 
dictated  and  largely  controlled  by  the  representatives  of  the  Church, 
watched  and  governed  at  every  step  and  liable  to  alteration,  even  dur- 
ing progress,  painters  must  have  often  irked  at  the  conditions.  In 
their  designs  they  had  to  observe  a  certain  continuity,  and  a  very 


definite  respect  for  the  traditions.  'He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune,'  quotes  Mr.  Douglas.  'Even  Leonardo,'  he  admits,  'had  to  paint 
the  subject  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  paint  by  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal employer;  though  sometimes  he  took  great  liberties  with  the 
chosen  theme.' 

Due  commendation  is  given  to  Piero  as  a  portrait  painter.  One  may 
well  agree  that  the  Simonetta  at  Chantilly  and  the  Giuliano  da  San  Call*, 
and  his  father  Francesco  di  Bartolo  Giamberti,  both  at  the  Hague,  may 
take  rank  with  the  finest  portraits  of  the  first  decade  of  the  qmn- 
quecento,  as  they  are  certainly  among  the  most  original.  In  the 
two  last  (male)  portraits  we  may  observe  all  the  great  powers  of 
draughtsmanship  with  which  Mr.  Douglas  credits  the  artist.  But  we 
must  also  note  that  these  powers  at  times  fail  him,  and  we  think  the 
explanation  is  easy  to  find.  These  portraits,  if  not  painted  directly 
from  life,  certainly  are  painted  from  drawings  taken  directly  from 
life.  Incidentally  the  most  powerful  drawing  in  the  book  is  the  study 
of  an  old  man's  head  from  life,  seen  in  Plate  LXXXVII  (Galleria 
Nazionale,  Rome).  When  Piero  fails,  it  is  when  he  has  to  rely  on  liis 
memory  or  to  draw  upon  his  imagination,  and  these  failings  are  only 
too  obvious  in  some  of  his  more  fantastic  inventions.  The  rearing 
horse  in  An  Allegory  is  indeed  a  strange  and  quite  impossible  creature. 
And  sometimes  Piero  'falls  down'  on  legs,  especially  when  his  figures 
are  in  recumbent  attitudes.  He  was  far  from  being  the  learned 
anatomist  that  Leonardo  was. 

Mr.  Douglas,  as  we  have  noted  before,  places  too  great  reliance  on 
his  'law  of  probability,'  and  he  is  sometimes  self-contradictory.  He 
condemns  a  drawing  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Piero,  on  account 
of  its  staginess,  and  tells  us  that  'it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine 
Piero  as  capable  of  perpetrating  so  theatrical  a  composition.'  This 
drawing  is  illustrated  as  Plate  LXXII.  Well,  turn  back  to  Plates 
LXVIII  and  LXX  and  take  note  of  Piero's  own  highly  theatrical 
compositions  in  The  Story  of  Prometheus,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
Moreover,  Piero,  as  our  author  has  recounted,  had  been  a  professional 
designer  of  stage  scenes  and  theatrical  pageants.  Such  an  argument 
simply  will  not  do.  Sometimes  in  support  of  his  reading  of  symbolism 
in  a  picture  Professor  Douglas  strains  the  facts,  for  example  he  speaks 
of  the  Alba  Madonna's  (Raphael)  'unshod  feet'  as  'a  symbol  of 
poverty'  when  it  is  clear  that  she  is  well-shod  in  excellently  service- 
able sandals.  And  barefoot  Madonnas  are  by  no  means  rare. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Piero  di  Cosimo  was  an  inventive  artist  with 
an  original  cast  of  mind,  but  we  feel  that  Mr.  Douglas  inclines  to  over- 
state his  claims  to  greatness  in  some  respects.  He  had  neither  the  grace 
nor  the  sense  of  beauty  with  which  his  contemporaries  Botticelli  and 
the  far  greater  Leonardo  have  charmed  the  world,  and  as  a  pioneer 
in  landscape  he  must  give  place  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  certain  that  his 
misanthropical  nature  must  have  hindered  his  worldly  advancement. 
But  Professor  Douglas  has  done  a  service  to  Piero's  reputation  in  re- 
deeming him  from  a  base  comparison  with  the  uninspired  and  com- 
monplace Lorenzo  di  Credi.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
planning  and  printing  of  this  book.  The  type  is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye 
and  a  help  towards  easy  reading. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  FABER  GALLERY 
Edited  by  R.  H.  Wilenski 

Dutch  Indoor  Subjects:  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Tancred 

Borenius 

Botticelli:  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Stephen  Spender 

The  Virgin  and  Child:  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Thomas 

Bodkin 

Manet:  With  an  Introduction  by  John  Rothenstein  and  Notes  by 
R.  H.  Wilenski 

(London:  Faber  &  Faber  Ltd.  6s.  each  net) 

A SECOND  series  of  these  lavishly  produced  and  excellent  mono- 
graphs which  are  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Faber  in  groups  of  four. 
The  colour-plates,  ten  in  each  number,  are  as  good  as  ever,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  they  have  been  carefully  supervised.  Expense  has 
not  been  spared  and  a  gold  printing  has  been  introduced  when 
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occasion  required.  As  before,  the  subjects  are  handled  by  specialists 
of  accepted  authority  and  the  choice  of  the  pictures  has  been  made 
with  commendable  taste.  Dutch  Indoor  Subjects  contains  two  from  the 
Wallace  Collection,  one  from  the  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  and  the 
remainder  are  from  our  own  National  Gallery.  1 1  need  hardly  be  said 
that  Professor  Tancred  Borenius  has  dealt  with  these  in  his  brief  essay 
with  his  customary  clarity  and  brilliancy.  What  we  particularly 
welcome  is  the  appearance  of  the  Wallace  example  of  that  rare  master 
(at  least  in  England)  Esias  Boursse,  Interior  with  Woman  Cooking,  a 
master  whose  identity  was  for  long  something  of  a  puzzle  owing  to  the 
unusual  form  of  the  signature.  In  this  homely  picture  we  may  recog- 
nize some  affinities  with  the  art  of  the  Le  Nain  brothers  and  not  less 
with  that  of  the  much  later  Chardin.  The  fine  example  of  Pieter  de 
Hooch,  Boy  bringing  Pomegranates,  from  the  same  collection,  which  is 
also  included,  forms  one  of  the  colour-plates  in  our  present  issue. 

The  Introduction  and  Notes  to  Botticelli  have  been  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Spender.  Appropriately,  he  treats  of  his  subject  from  the 
poetic  and  symbolic  point  of  view.  He  seeks  the  poetic  interpretation 
and  he  has  the  poet's  touch  with  which  to  convey  it.  though  he  also 
indulges  in  technical  criticism.  In  one  instance  he  very  cleverly 
analyses  the  design  of  the  Barber  Institute's  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John.  Personally,  I  have  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with  the  attribu- 
tion of  this  picture  to  Botticelli.  In  this  painter's  faces  there  is  always 
some  look  of  suppressed  yearning,  some  wistfulness  of  expression 
which  Mr.  Spender  interprets  as  a  'longing  for  reconciliation.'  This 
expression  often  suggests  a  yearning  for  some  paradisiacal  state  as  yet 
unattained.  but  the  charm  of  it  lies  in  its  mystery,  so  that  the  observer 
may  interpret  it  according  to  his  own  feelings.  Some  of  Botticelli's 
greatest  masterpieces  are  here,  resplendent  in  colours  and  gold. 
Among  them  are  the  glorious  Primavera  and  the  Birth  of  Venus  from 
theUffizi,  and  the  exquisite  Nativity  and  the  Mars  and  Venus,  both  in 
our  National  Gallery. 

Professor  Bodkin  is  responsible  for  the  text  to  The  Virgin  and  Child. 
He  has  a  wide  theme  to  cover,  referring  back  to  representations  of 
the  mother  and  child  in  pre-Ghristian  ages,  which  he  tells  us  are  ex- 
tremely few.  He  gives  a  general  survey  of  the  subject  in  his  introduc- 
tion, but  the  illustrations  are  confined  to  examples  of  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Genturies  only  and  to  Italian  versions  (eight)  and 
Flemish  (two).  The  historical  survey,  short  as  it  is,  is  compact  of 
learning,  but  I  question  if  this  'moving  theme  of  Mother  and  Ghild,' 
the  most  natural  and  most  beautiful  of  all  artistic  themes,  is  so  rare  in 
pre-Christian  ages  as  he  sta'  °s.  A  good  many  years  ago  Dr.  Ohnefalsch 
Richter  wrote  upon  the  precursors  of  the  Madonna  and  Ghild  theme 
in  art,  but  I  have  lost  sight  of  his  paper. 

Manet,  who  emerged  into  the  light  of  public  controversy  in  the 
eighteen-sixties,  is  introduced  afresh  by  Mr.  John  Rothenstein,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Tate  Gallery.  His  account  of  the  painter's  lively  career,  of 
his  position  and  his  influence  in  the  development  of  the  Impressionist 
movement,  although  covering  now-familiar  ground,  has  some  clarify- 
ing thoughts  in  it.  He  is  right  when  he  refers  to  the  painter's  Olympia 
as  'highly  traditional,'  yet  I  can  remember  when  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  it  was  thought  'revolutionary.'  It  is  impossible  not  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  idea  of  this  picture  was  largely  inspired,  at  least  in 
its  realism,  by  Goya's  Maja  desnuda.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  seem- 
ing contradiction,  Mr.  Rothenstein  is  also  right  in  his  summing  up 
that  Manet's  'participation,  at  its  very  outset  in  the  Impressionist 
movement,  made  him  one  of  the  great  revolutionary  forces  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.'  Among  the  colour-plates  is  the  delightful  Road- 
menders,  looking  as  spontaneous  and  as  brilliant  as  when  it  was  painted 
in  1878.  To  the  plates  Mr.  Wilenski  has  himself  supplied  the  notes 
and  these  are  invariably  ta  the  point. — A.  C. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  COLLECTIONS 

IN  THE  LONDON  MUSEUM.   No.  7 
(London :  Lancaster  House,  St.  James's,  S.W.  1 .  Paper  covers,  10s.  net. 
Bound,  1  os.  6d.  net.) 

PACKED  with  information,  the  stout  Catalogue  to  the  Medieval 
Objects  in  the  London  Museum,  recently  issued,  was  actually  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  distribution  in  1940.  We  all  know  why  publica- 


I'RAXl  /'..SCO  /)/  BARTOI.O  GIAMBKKTI  :  BY  1'IEKO  DI  COSIMO  :  AT  THE 
HAGUE  :  REDUCED  FROM  PIKRO  DI  COSIMO  :  BY  R.  I.ANGTON  DOUGLAS 

tion  was  suspended,  so  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  its  belated  ap- 
pearance; we  are  merely  grateful  to  have  this  long-looked-for  and 
valuable  compilation  as  a  handy  work  of  reference.  Sir  R.  E.  Morti- 
mer Wheeler,  the  Keeper  and  Secretary,  in  his  prefatory  note  gives 
credit  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Ward  Perkins,  F.S.A.,  sometime  assistant  at  the 
Museum  and  later  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Malta,  as  its  principal  author  and  contributor.  He  tells  us  that  the 
work  has  'involved  not  a  little  new  research  into  the  history  of 
archaeology  of  familiar  but  neglected  antiquities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  may,  it  is  hoped,  serve  as  a  summary  text-book  on  the  subjects 
with  which  it  deals.'  It  is  just  these  minor,  but  everyday,  things  of 
use  of  which  the  average  man  desires  to  know  the  history;  he  wants 
to  know  how  his  forefathers  made  and  handled  the  countless  articles 
with  which  he  is  familiar  to-day — often  in  improved  forms,  but  by 
no  means  invariably  so,  and  he  is  interested  in  the  varying  changes 
of  form  and  vagaries  of  fashion  as  he  is  in  their  mechanism.  His 
curiosity  in  these  things  will  be  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  this  book 
with  its  copious  photographs  and  illustrations  in  half-tone  and  equally 
numerous  diagrams  and  figures  in  the  text.  As  largely  as  possible 
these  have  been  selected  from  the  Museum's  own  specimens,  supple- 
mented by  objects  in  the  Guildhall  and  British  Museums.  Other 
objects  are  drawn  from  museums  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  from 
the  Swedish  National  Museum,  and  from  the  Cluny  Museum,  Paris. 
The  contents  briefly  may  be  enumerated.  They  comprise  early 
weapons,  horse-furniture,  domestic  and  agricultural  objects  in  every 
variety,  from  ploughs  and  pruning-hooks  to  purses  and  pottery. 
There  are  floor-tiles,  pilgrim  badges,  woodwork,  leat!  er-work, 
combs,  crosses,  and  seals.  In  its  present  state,  and  with  n  jch  deep 
foundation  digging  inevitable,  London  should  offer  many  pportuni- 
ties  for  further  research  into  Roman  and  Medieval  archaeology.  The 
volume  contains  290  pages  of  text  and  a  comprehensive  index. — X. 
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THE  KING'S  LYNN  CUP 

(Continued from  page  16) 

like  an  oak  or  vine  than  a  strawberry — is  seen  on  the  effigy 
of  Edward  II  at  Gloucester.  Here  there  is  an  alternating 
decoration  of  three  small  pearls  arranged  in  pyramidal 
form.  The  crowns  of  Edward  III  were  similar,  and  al- 
though some  (see  frontispiece  to  Vol.  I  of  William  Long- 
man's Life  and  Times  of  Edward  HI)  show  a  definite  fleur- 
de-lys,  others  show  a  trefoil  similar  to  those  on  the  Lynn 
Cup.  Richard  II  apparently  favoured  the  fieuron,  as  the 
chief  crown  pawned  with  the  City  of  London  is  described 
Riley,  Memorials  of  London,  p.  443)  as  having  five  large 
and  five  small  'flowers.'  It  is  not  until  the  time  of  Henry  IV 
that  we  find  a  combination  of  broad  strawberry  leaves 
alternating  with  fleurs-de-lys  and  triple  pearl  clusters.  The 
cresting  on  the  cup,  then,  is  a  trefoil  similar  to  that  found 
on  some  of  the  crowns  of  both  Edward  II  and  Edward  III, 
and  may  or  may  not  have  a  royal  significance. 

There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  with  Hillen 
{History  of  King's  Lynn,  Vol.  II,  p.  806)  that  the  cresting 
was  'perhaps  added  during  the  15th  century.'  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  gives  no  references  or  produces  any  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  views.  Below  the  cresting  is  a 
plain  band  with  a  scalloped  lower  edge  which  fits  over 
the  rim  of  the  cup. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  finial.  As  is  the  case  with  several 
standing  cups,  salts,  etc.,  the  terminal  has  been  lost  and 
replaced  by  a  ball  and  spike  of  later  date — possibly  Jaco- 
bean. The  lower  portion  of  the  finial  is  original  and  con- 
sists of  leaves  and  berries  (they  seem  too  circular  to  be 
acorns)  in  keeping  with  so  much  of  the  other  decoration 
of  the  cup.  It  is,  of  course,  mere  guesswork  to  attempt  any 
description  of  the  lost  terminal,  but  judging  by  the  taper- 
ing section  above  the  floral  cluster,  which  contains  designs 
of  stars  and  double  diamonds  (and  was  therefore  meant  to 
be  seen  and  not  covered  by  any  pendant  decoration),  it 
quite  possibly  was  a  large  seeded  berry  or  acorn.  On  the 
short  concave  stem  below  the  cluster  are  four  more  stars. 

The  finial  is  fixed  to  the  cover  by  the  help  of  a  round 
plate  on  the  underside,  a  close  inspection  of  which  will 
reveal  the  remains  of  some  design  now  too  worn  to  be 
deciphered. 

This  completes  the  general  description  of  the  cup. 


LETTERS  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

gratulate  you  if  I  happen  to  be  in  this  world  when  you  come  to 
England — permit  me  to  repeat  that  I  am  most  heartily  concerned 
that  Archdeacon  Mously's  monument  has  been  delayed  so  long, 
With  sentiments  of  gratitude 
.  nd  every  good  wish  to  your  worthy  family 
I  remain 

My  dear  Sir 
Your  much  obliged  friend 

and  servant 

John  Flaxman 

P.S.  I  am  now  finishing  for  the  East  India  Company  a  statue 
of  Go\  ernor  Hastings  and  a  Tomb  to  be  placed  over  the  vault  of 
Marquis  Cornwallis  at  Gazepore. 

We  reproduce  the  drawing  of  the  proposed  monument 
(No.  viii). 

Flaxman  was  not  altogether  a  sympathetic  character. 
In  1775  Thomas  Wedgwood  wrote  of  him,  'It  is  but  a  few 
years  since  he  was  a  most  supreme  coxcomb.'  In  later 


years  a  natural  tendency  towards  Puritanism,  linked  with 
a  vein  of  Swedenborgian  mysticism,  made  him  somewhat 
dogmatic  and  self-righteous.  When  we  glance  at  the  en- 
graved portrait  (No.  xi)  after  a  painting  by  John  Jackson, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  irrepressible  Fuseli  was  wont  to 
refer  to  him  as  'the  Reverend  John  Flaxman.' 

If  Flaxman  tends  to  be  a  little  colourless  the  same  cannot 
be  said  for  his  most  famous  contemporary  in  the  same  field, 
Joseph  Nollekens  (No.  ix).  He  has  of  course  the  advantage 
— perhaps  this  is  not  quite  the  right  word — of  having  been 
immortalized  in  what  must  be  the  frankest,  most  unsym- 
pathetic and  one  of  the  most  entertaining  biographies  in 
the  language.  His  idiosyncrasies,  which  were  many,  were 
faithfully  recorded-by  his  pupil,  J.  T.  Smith.  And  while 
we  may  deplore  the  lack  of  taste  of  the  author,  we  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  amused,  as  we  read  of  the  celebrated  and 
wealthy  sculptor,  stealing  the  sweetmeats  from  Academy 
dinners  to  present  to  his  long-suffering  maid-of-all-work 
'Bronze.' 

Nollekens  is  introduced  into  this  article  because  one  of 
his  letters,  reproduced  here  (No.  x),  poses  a  small  problem. 
Smith,  in  Chapter  XVI  of  the  Life,  speaks  of  Nollekens 
and  death-masks.  After  a  characteristically  malicious  anec- 
dote of  the  sculptor's  lack  of  decorum  in  taking  a  death- 
mask  of  Lord  Lake,  he  describes  how  he  was  returning 
from  Putney  Common  after  taking  Pitt's  mask,  and  ob- 
served to  his  pupil  Gahagan — 'There,  I  would  not  take- 
fifty  guineas  for  that  mask,  I  can  tell  ye.'  Smith  goes  on  to 
observe,  'He  would  have  done  wrong  if  he  had;  for  from 
this  mask  and  Hoppner's  picture  which  was  lent  him  by 
Lord  Mulgrave,  he  was  enabled  to  produce  the  statue 
erected  in  the  Senate-house  of  Cambridge,  for  which  he 
received  three  thousand  guineas.' 

This  sounds  very  plausible.  Casts  from  the  death-mask 
of  Pitt  were  probably  in  fairly  wide  demand,  and  on  the 
face  of  it,  it  would  appear  unlikely  that  the  sculptor  would 
part  with  his  original.  That  he  in  fact  did  do  so.  in  less 
than  a  year,  is  evident  from  the  letter  which  we  reproduce, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Tomline  and  dated  August  7th,  1807 
(No.  x).  Here  he  specifically  states  that  he  has  sent  off  to 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  'the  Plaster  Cast  of  the  Bust  of  the 
late  Right  Honblt' Wm.  Pitt .  .  .  the  Original  Cast  that  was 
taken  from  his  Face  and  a  Cast  from  it.' 

Sir  George  Pretyman  Tomline,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had 
indeed  a  strong  claim  to  the  original  death-mask.  He  was 
Pitt's  tutor  at  Cambridge,  became  one  of  his  closest  friends, 
and  attended  him  on  his  death-bed.  Nollekens'  bust  of 
Pitt  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  here  reproduced 
in  illustration  No.  xii.  (7b  be  continued) 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Connoisseur. 

Dear  Sir,— In  The  Connoisseur,  vol.  xcii  ^1936;, 
page  299,  there  is  reproduced  a  landscape  by  Leonard 
Knyff  called  'Birds  and  Animals  in  a  Landscape.'  I 
would  be  most  grateful  to  anyone  who  would  tell  me  who 
owns  this  picture  now,  and  where  it  is.  I  have  written  a 
book  to  be  called  English  Taste  in  Landscape  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  and  would  like  very  much  to  reproduce 
this  picture  in  the  book. 

H.  V.  S.  Ogdex. 

University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 
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IN    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 

By  T.  P.  GREIG 


THE  SWAYTHLING  PICTURES 

CONSTABLE'S  masterpiece,  Stratford  Mill  on 
the  Stow,  which  has  been  described  as  'the 
world's  best  landscape,'  painted  in  1820  for 
the  Salisbury  solicitor,  Mr.  Tinney,  was  bought  at  the 
Lord  Swaythling  sale  at  Christie's,  on  July  12th,  for 
£43,050  by  Mr.  Jack  Ellis,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Walter  Hutchinson,  the  publisher — thus  easily  break- 
ing all  auction  records  for  a  work  by  this  artist.  The 
previous  auction  maximum  for  a  Constable  was  the 
£9,240  paid  in  the  Sir  F.  T.  Mappin  sale  at  Christie's 
in  19 10  for  his  Stoke-by-Nayland;  while  the  previous 
auction  valuation  of  Stratford  Mill  was  the  £8,925 
given  for  it  in  the  C.  F.  Huth  sale,  1895.  Two  years 
ago,  Constable's  Vale  of  Dedharn  was  purchased  pri- 
vately, before  the  Neeld  sale  at  Christie's,  for  £20,000 
by  the  National  Gallery  of  Scotland.  Before  the 
.Swaythling  sale  it  had  been  anticipated  that  the  mag- 
nificent Gainsborough,  The  Harvest  Waggon,  illustrated 
and  described,  with  the  Constable,  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  Connoisseur  (pp.  65  and  67),  would  reach  to 
top  price,  but  it  went  to  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  director 
of  the  Barber  Institute  of  the  Birmingham  University, 
for  £20,475 — m  '867  it  had  changed  hands  at  £3,097. 
This  memorable  sale  of  the  Swaythling  collection  of 
41  pictures  totalled  £121,996;  and  the  third  highest  price  of  the 
session,  which  lasted  barely  an  hour,  was  the  £11,025  given  for  a 
beautiful  Hobbema  woody  landscape  (see  illustration),  which  cost 
£4,725  in  the  George  Field  sale  at  Christie's  in  1893.  Other  notable 
Swaythling  pictures  included  an  interior,  with  a  lady  nursing  a  child, 
while  through  an  open  doorway  in  the  background  is  a  view  of  a  canal, 
by  Pieter  de  Hooch,  which  realized  £7,875;  The  Greeting,  a  small 
panel  by  Jan  Steen,  £7,140  (in  the  George  Field  sale,  1893,  this 
brought  only  £724  10s.);  another  Gainsborough  landscape,  showing 
three  cows  and  a  goat  by  a  pool,  with  a  herdsman  approaching, 
£4,830  (in  1867  this  made  £1,800);  Evening,  or  the  Post  Boy's  Return, 
by  George  Morland  (the  Post  Boy  is  a  groom  who  worked  for  the 
artist  at  Paddington),  £4.410  (in  the  Robert  Rankin  sale,  1898, 
£1,312  ios.);  a  portrait  of  a  nobleman,  in  yellow  and  black  striped 
dress,  with  breastplate  and  yellow  sash,  holding  a  baton  in  his  right 
hand,  by  Van  Dyck,  £4,095;  The  Beaters,  by  'Old' John  Crome,  signed 
and  dated  1810,  £2,100  (in  the  A.  Andrews  sale,  1888,  £808  ios.); 
The  Rialto,  Venice,  by  Guardi,  £3,570;  A  Water  Mill  with  a  Sluice,  by 
J.  van  Ruisdael,  £2,730;  Mercury  and  Herse,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
£2,625  1  Sir  J.  Pender  sale,  1897,  £7,875);  a  view  of  a  winding  road 
by  the  edge  of  a  wood,  near  Norwich,  by  James  Stark,  £1,732;  a  view 
from  high  ground  over  undulating  country,  near  Woburn.  by  Patrick 
Nasmyth,  signed  and  dated  1824,  £>>2°7  IOS-;  anc'  a  portrait  of 
Captain  Winter,  in  military  uniform,  standing  under  a  tree  resting  his 
right  arm  on  the  back  of  his  charger,  painted  in  1759  by  Reynolds. 
£1,050  (the  Earl  of  Normanton  sale,  1895,  £761  5s.).  So  ended  the 
most  important  picture  sale  of  recent  years. 


SWAYTHLING  ART  OBJECTS  AND  SILVER 

PORCELAIN,  Limoges  enamels,  and  other  art  objects  belonging 
to  Lord  Swaythling  brought  a  total  of  £12,480  15s.  at  Christie's 
on  July  15th — the  highest  price,  £1,627  IOS->  was  given  for  a  thir- 
teenth-century Limoges  enamel  chasse,  decorated  with  scenes  from 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  the  Entombment;  a  clock  by 
Thomas  Tompion,  the  father  of  English  clockmakers,  the  brass  dial 
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chased  with  scrollwork,  enclosed  in  a  pedestal-shaped  ebonized  case 
(14  in.   high),  made  £1,155;  a  sixteenth-century  Gubbio  tazza, 
painted  with  the  Devotion  of  Curtius,  in  lustred  colours,  with  arabesque 
foliage  at  the  back  in  red  and  gold,  £798;  a  fifteenth-century  Sara- 
scenic  Mosque  lamp,  decorated  with  characters,  dragons,  and  fleurs- 
de-lys  in  red,  blue,  and  white  enamels,  £630;  and  a  Sevres  porcelain 
ecuelle,  cover  and  stand,  painted  with  panels  of  birds  on  a  rose- 
pompadour  ground,  1760,  £504.  Old  English  silver  in  this  collection 
brought  a  total  of  about  £20,000  on  July  17th.  A  set  of  twelve  silver- 
gilt  Apostle  spoons,  the  stems  engraved  with  the  names  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  nimbi  pierced  with  rays,  weighing  25  oz.  6  dwt. — six  dated 
1524,  bearing  the  maker's  mark  a  heart,  and  the  remainder  1553, 
maker's  mark  a  crescent  and  a  mullet,  changed  hands  at  £3,400.  These 
spoons  were  presented  by  Charles  II  to  Martha,  wife  of  Sir  Robert 
Clyton,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  monogram  M.C.  is  engraved 
on  the  bowls;  and  are  mentioned  in  the  second  edition  (p.  94)  of  Sir 
C.  J.  Jackson's  'English  Goldsmiths  and  their  Marks.'  A  plain  tea 
kettle,  on  tripod  stand  with  lamp  and  extinguisher,  the  borders 
moulded  and  the  spout  partly  faceted,  by  John  Backe,  1706  (gross 
weight  87  oz.  6  dwt.),  sold  for  £2,100;  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover, 
chased  with  landscapes  in  oval  medallions,  on  a  stem  formed  as  a 
three-handled  vase  and  domed  foot,  the  cover  surmounted  by  a  small 
figure  of  a  man  with  an  eagle,  16 19,  maker's  mark  I.V.  with  a  pellet 
below  (30  oz.),  £i,6qo;  a  silver-gilt  chalice,  the  bowl  slightly  widening 
towards  the  lip,  on  a  stem  with  compressed  knop,  1553,  maker's  mark 
a  hand  and  crown  (33  oz.  8  dwt.),  £1,200;  an  oblong  salver,  with  rais- 
reeded  border  rounded  at  the  corners,  engraved  with  Classical  sub- 
jects, by  Paul  Lamerie,  1720  (84  oz.),  £900;  a  circular  bowl,  with 
fluted  sides  and  escalloped  shell  border,  chased  with  female  masks  and 
flowers  in  alternate  panels,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1725,  on  a  stand  with 
four  scroll  feet  (85  oz.  16  dwt.),  £720;  and  a  coffee  pot,  decorated 
with  spiral  bands  of  scale  pattern  divided  by  beading,  by  th  same 
maker,   1731    (gross  weight  25  oz.   14  dwt.),  £660.  Six  c  cular 
saltcellars,  on  short  stems  and  circular  feet,  also  by  Paul  ..amerie, 
1728  (48  oz.  14  dwt.),  fetched  £600;  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  plates,  en- 
graved with  the  monogram  of  William  and  Mary,  1690,  maker's 
mark  F.G.  with  mullet  below  in  a  shaped  shield  (41  oz.),  £620. 
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LADY  NURSING  A  CHILD  :  BY  PIETER  DE  HOOCH  :  FROM  THE  SWAYTHLING 
COLLECTION  :  SOLD   AT   MESSRS.  CHRISTIE'S  ON  JULY   12TH   FOR  £7,875 

PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

CONSTABLE  had,  earlier  in  the  period  covered  by  the  present 
notes,  won  pride  of  place  in  the  auction  honours  list.  This  was 
at  Christie's  on  April  26th,  when  his  delightful  rendering  of  his 
father's  watermill  at  Dedham  (28  in.  X  35  in.),  belonging  to  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Pitt  Miller,  of  Singleton  Park,  near  Blackpool,  brought, 
after  spirited  bidding,  £6,930.  This  Miller  Collection  also  included 
four  Turner  paintings:  Qidlleboeuf  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Seine,  which 
fetched  £3,465;  Van  Tromp's  Shallop  at  the  entrance  to  the  Scheldt,  and 
Chateau  de  St.  Michel,  Bonneville,  Savoy,  each  made  £2,730:  and  a  sea- 
piece  showing  a  boat  riding  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  £1,050.  R.  P. 
Bonington,  too,  received  auction  honours  when  £2,940  was  given  for 
his  view  of  the  coast  of  Picardy,  at  low  tide,  with  fisherfolk  and  horses 
near  a  stranded  boat;  and  £2,730  for  his  view  on  a  river  in  Picardy, 
with  sailing  barges  by  a  quay;  while  Millais  was  vindicated  when  his 
own  favourite  picture  of  The  Huguenot  changed  hands  at  £2,100. 
Other  good  prices  brought  the  total  for  the  Miller  Collection,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Horrocks 
Miller,  the  Lancashire  cotton  merchant,  up  to  £33,619.  Interest  in 
the  sale  on  May  3rd  centred  on  the  five  huge  paintings  of  views  of 
Dresden  in  1747-48,  by  the  nephew  of  Canaletto,  Bernardo  Bellotto 
(1720-80),  belonging  to  Lord  Hillingdon;  and  on  the  two  Raeburn 
portraits  reproduced  in  our  June  issue  (pp.  134,  135),  which  came 
from  an  anonymous  source.  Bellotto's  works  are  rarely  seen  in  the 
auction  room,  and  the  five,  each  measuring  over  4  ft.  high  and  nearly 
8  ft.  wide,  brought  a  total  of  £9,817  10s. — the  first,  a  scene  on  a 
market  day  in  Dresden,  made  £1,365;  the  second,  a  view  looking 
along  the  River  Elbe,  with  the  Hofkirche  in  the  course  of  erection, 
£2,362  1  os. ;  the  third,  another  view  of  the  Elbe,  with  pait  of  the  old 
bridge  seen  on  the  left,  £1,680;  and  the  remaining  pair,  views  looking 
across  the  Elbe,  £4,410.  The  first  of  the  Raeburns  in  this  sale  was  of 
the  beautiful  Lady  Harriet  Don  and  her  son,  Alexander,  which  went  to  a 
Scottish  buyer  for  £2,415;  and  a  London  purchaser  gave  £2,205  for 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Alexander  Don  and  his  daughter.  It  was  to  Lady  Don 
that  Burns  dedicated  his  famous  Lament  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
the  14th  Earl  of  Glencairn.  A  pair  of  portraits  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
dated  1633  (on  panel),  by  M.J.  van  Mierevelt,  fetched  £1,470;  and 
£892  1  os.  was  paid  for  a  Guardi  view  in  Venice,  with  gondolas  and 
figures.  On  May  10th,  a  small  panel,  The  Game  of  Chess,  painted  in 
1904  by  A.  A.  Lcsrel,  sold  for  £1,029;  A  Shipyard,  Southampton  Water, 
by  P.  Wilson  Steer,  £315;  and  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour  drawing, 
The  Castle  of  Lammermuir,  £215  5s.  In  the  sale  on  May  17th,  a  Rubens 


painting,  The  Holy  Family  with  St.  Anne,  belonging  to  Major  J.  M. 
Askew,  realized  £2,520.  According  to  a  note  in  the  catalogue,  the 
artist  was  ordered  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  paint  the  picture  as  an 
altarpiece  for  the  Convent  of  the  Barefooted  Nuns  at  Madrid.  On 
May  31st,  A  Bacchanalian  Procession,  by  Van  Dyck  (engraved  by  De 
Bruyn  in  1628),  fetched  £2,415.  This  was  in  the  collection  of  Sir  K. 
Proctor-Beauchamp,  as  was  a  small  panel  of  a  vase  of  flowers  on  a 
stone  ledge,  by  B.  van  der  Ast,  which  fetched  £504;  a  ploughing 
scene,  by  Gainsborough,  £525;  and  a  hunting  scene,  by  James  Ward, 
£409  1  os.  Two  W.  R.  Sickert  pictures,  A  Nocturne,  Venice,  and  A 
Church  at  Dieppe,  made  £514  10s.  and  £262  10s.  respectively,  on  June 
7th,  when  a  woody  riverscene,  with  cattle  and  figures,  by  F.  W.  Watts, 
brought  £346  1  os.;  and  A  Passing  Impression,  by  Sir  A.J.  Munnings, 
£215  5s.  To  the  sale,  on  June  21st,  Lord  Kinnaird  had  sent  a  small 
collection  of  paintings  from  his  Perthshire  residence,  Rossie  Priory, 
which  totalled  £1 1,657 — the  toP  price,  £2,730,  was  given  for  a  small 
panel  of  The  Resurrection,  by  an  Italian  master,  Mariano  di  Ser. 
Austerio,  whose  work  is  almost  unknown  in  the  auction  room;  an- 
other small  panel  of  two  men  conversing,  by  N.  Rondincllo,  a  pupil 
of  Giovanni  Bellini,  fetched  £1,995;  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  by 
Tintoretto,  £1,102  10s.;  a  musical  conversation  piece,  by  B.  Licinio, 
£714;  a  portrait  of  Giulio  Romano,  holding  a  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  Rome, 
attributed  to  Titian,  £682  10s.  On  June  28th,  a  P.  Brueghel  panel  of 
a  village  scene  in  winter,  with  peasants  quarrelling  at  the  door  of  an 
inn,  changed  hands  at  £1,312  10s.  (in  1875  this  panel  realized  only 
three  guineas  at  Christie's);  and  a  hunting  subject  showing  a  view 
over  open  country  with  huntsmen  and  hounds  in  full  cry.  by  J. 
Ferneley,  £787  10s.  Again,  on  July  5th,  a  painting  by  H.  Fantin 
Latour  of  a  basket  of  white  and  purple  grapes,  with  peaches  on  a 
table,  made  £672;  Piping  Times  of  Peace,  by  F.  D.  Millet.  £892  10s.; 
Dans  LTntimite,  by  Georges  Croegaert,  £609;  and  a  P.  de  Wint  water- 
colour  drawing  of  a  valley  scene,  with  peasants  and  animals,  £241  10s. 
Immediately  following  the  Swaythling  sale  on  July  12th,  Christie's 
had  catalogued  100  lots  from  other  sources,  which  added  a  further 
£22,602  to  the  day's  total.  In  this  section  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin 
bought  another  Gainsborough  picture  for  the  Barber  Institute.  Bir- 
mingham University.  It  was  a  portrait  of  the  Hon.  Harriet  Marsham, 
daughter  of  the  first  Baron  Romncy,  and  cost  £i,995-  This  came 
from  Mr.  H.  S.  Marsham-Townshend,  as  did  a  portrait  group  of 
Lords  Robert,  Thomas,  Vere  and  Montagu  Bertie  with  Thomas  Farrington, 
in  the  garden  of  a  mansion,  by  A.  Devis,  which  realized  £3.150;  and 
Romney's  portrait  of  the  Hon.  John  Townshend,  second  Viscount 
Sydney,  Ranger  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde  Parks,  £1,417  IOS.  Other 
properties  included  a  portrait  of  Lord  Sondes'  Favourite  Hunter,  with 
groom  and  two  dogs  in  a  stable,  by  Ben  Marshall,  signed  and  dated 
1 8 1 7,  which  brought  £1,890;  another  by  the  same  artist,  a  bay 
hunter  standing  in  a  landscape  near  an  old  tree,  signed  and  dated 
■815,  £892  ios.;  a  View  of  Ny  me  gen,  by  J.  van  Goyen  ion  panel), 
signed  and  dated  1646,  £1,575;  an<^  an  interior,  with  a  lady  at  her 
toilet  by  a  window,  by  D.  van  Tol,  £682  ios. 

Maintaining  the  boom  in  Constable's  art  at  Sotheby's,  onjune  26th, 
a  volume  containing  thirty-six  drawings  in  pencil,  some  with  wash 
and  one  water-colour,  of  famous  scenes  which  the  master  developed 
into  pictures,  changed  hands  at  £2,000.  The  volume  had  been  sent 
by  Mr.  C.  Bostock,  of  Ditchling.  Sussex.  From  other  sources  came  a 
Gainsborough  landscape  with  cattle  watering  at  a  pool,  which  fetched 
£2,600;  two  Venetian  scenes  by  Guardi.  The  Entrance  to  the  Arsenal 
and  The  Rialto  Bridge,  brought  £1,350  and  £1,400  respectively;  The 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  St.  Elisabeth  and  the  Infant  St.  John,  by  Rubens, 
£1,700;  a  small  panel  of  The  Virgin  and  Child,  ascribed  to  Bouts, 
£1,200;  a  P.  de  Hooch  interior,  with  a  woman  selling  asparagus, 
£1,300;  and  a  pen  and  Indian  ink.  with  some  red  wash  drawing  of  an 
armorial  design,  for  a  panel  of  stained  glass,  by  Holbein.  £1,850. 
Other  good  prices  brought  the  day's  total  up  to  £19.323.  Earlier 
Sotheby  sales  to  be  noted  include  that  held  on  May  8th,  when  £820 
was  given  for  two  wings  of  an  altarpiece,  said  to  have  been  bought  in 
Spain,  where  the  centre  panel  (probably  a  Nativity)  was  destroyed 
by  fire;  a  theatrical  scene  showing  a  masked  comedy  in  progress  on 
the  stage,  by  Marcellus  Laroon  the  younger  (1679-1772).  £240:  and 
At  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  by  'Old'  Crome,  £210.  Auction  honours 
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were  paid  to  the  pictures  by  Walter  R.  Sicker!  on  May  29th,  when 
fourteen  of  his  works,  catalogued  as  'the  property  of  a  gentleman,' 
brought  a  total  of  £2,610 — the  top  price,  £380,  was  given  for  The 
Old  Bedford  (Cupid  in  the  Gallery) ;  £360  each  was  paid  for  The 
Beribboncd  Washstand.  and  Baccarat:  Dieppe;  £350  for  the  portrait  of 
Cicely  Sickert;  and  £280  for  Carolina  deiV  Aqua.  Other  artists  repre- 
sented in  this  sale,  totalling  over  £7,000,  included  a  tiny  picture  by 
R.  P.  Bonington  of  Francis  I  and  Margaret  of  Navarre,  which  fetched 
£320;  a  Turner  water-colour  drawing  of  the  interior  of  Ely  Cathe- 
dral, £750;  and  one  by  Birket  Foster  of  Lancaster,  looking  along  the 
River  Lune,  painted  in  1872,  £570 — it  brought  £503  10s.  in  1922. 
On  June  5th,  a  set  of  seven  coloured  aquatints,  The  Beaufort  Hunt,  by 
W.  P.  Hodges,  after  H.  Aiken,  realized  £220;  and  a  third  state  of 
C.  Meryon's  etching  La  Galerie  de  Notre-Dame.  £108;  while,  on  June 
19th,  two  works  by  a  comparatively  unknown  nineteenth-century 
Italian  artist,  G.  B.  Corriglia,  A  Fisherman's  Family  and  A  Cottage 
Interior,  sold  for  £470;  and  Mothers'  Meeting,  by  W.  Dendy  Sadler, 
£170.  On  July  17th,  a  small  panel  of  tulips,  irises,  roses  and  other 
flowers  in  an  earthenware  jar,  with  butterflies  and  other  insects  rest- 
ing on  some  of  the  flowers,  by  Jan  ('Velvet')  Brueghel,  realized 
£1,250;  a  pair  of  smaller  Guardi  Venetian  panels.  The  Piazza  San 
Marco,  and  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  from  the  Henry  Yates  Thompson 
Collection,  £1,200;  and  a  fruit  and  flower  piece,  by  J.  van  Os,  £420. 
Jackson  Stops  and  Staff,  at  Dunsmore,  near  Rugby,  on  May  15th, 
sold  for  £2,000  a  hunting  subject.  Full  Cry,  by  Dean  Wolstenholme, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Malcolm  Little. 

In  the  course  of  an  eight-day  sale  (July  1st— 13th)  of  the  contents  of 
Weald  Hall,  Brentwood,  Essex,  belonging  to  Captain  C.  T.  Tower, 
by  Alfred  Savill  and  Sons,  a  George  Stubbs  panel  of  the  horse 
Orinoco,  with  dog  in  a  landscape  with  river  background,  fetched 
£892  1  os.;  a  still-life  subject,  by  S.  Verelst,  £866  5s.;  a  landscape, 
with  cattle,  attributed  to  Ruisdael,  £420;  another,  by  J.  Ruisdae!, 
£1,995;  and  a  portrait  of  a  lady  in  figured  brocade  dress,  by  Van 
Somer,  dated  1612,  £451  10s. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

AT  Christie's,  on  May  2nd,  six  Queen  Anne  walnut  chairs,  with 
vase-shaped  centres  to  the  backs  slightly  carved  with  foliage,  on 
cabriole  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet,  and  a  settee  en  suite,  the  arms 
terminating  in  eagles'  heads,  realized  £1,837  IOS-!  and  an  old  English 
carpet  (18  ft.  9  in.  X  13  ft.  7  in.),  with  a  floral  design  on  a  brown 
ground,  £546;  while,  on  May  9th,  Captain  F.  Montagu's  collection 
included  a  bracket  clock,  by  Thomas  Tampion,  enclosed  in  a  pedestal- 
shaped  ebonized  case,  the  top  mounted  with  metal-gilt  plaques  (15^ 
in.  high),  which  made  £945;  and  a  pair  of  Chippendale  winged  arm- 
chairs, on  cabriole  legs  and  club  feet,  covered  with  needlework  of 
floral  design,  £304  10s.  On  May  16th,  a  two-day  sale  of  furniture  and 
Chinese  porcelain,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Holt, 
brought  a  total  of  £37,806.  Among  the  furniture  was  a 
Queen  Anne  walnut  bureau  bookcase,  with  door  at  the 
top  mounted  with  a  panel  of  bevelled  looking-glass,  and  four 
drawers  below,  which  fetched  £966;  a  mahogany  show 
cabinet  enclosed  by  folding  doors,  on  walnut  stand  with 
fall-down  panels  enclosing  shelves,  £787  10s.;  a  bracket 
clock,  by  Thomas  Tompion  and  Edward  Banger,  in  pedestal- 
shaped  ebonized  case  (14  in.  high),  £504;  a  cut-glass  chan- 
delier, with  vase-shaped  centre  and  faceted  festoons  and  drops, 
£43 1 ;  a  Queen  Anne  small  walnut  bureau,  with  sloping 
front  and  four  drawers  below  (23  in.  wide),  £330  15s.;  and  a 
bracket  clock,  by  Henricus  Jones,  in  walnut  case  (11 J  in.  high), 
£315.  The  Holt  porcelain  included  a  Ming  vase,  enamelled 
with  branches  of  flowers,  the  handles  on  the  neck  moulded  as 
elephants'  heads,  which  fetched  £609;  a  Ming  small  figure  of 
.a  horse,  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  ground,  £241  10s. ;  a  Ming 
famille-verte  ewer  and  cover,  enamelled  with  branches  ol  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  the  neck  decorated  with  dragons  and  flowers, 
4^315;  a  K'ang  Hsi  bottle,  with  large  oviform  body  and 
short  neck,  enamelled  with  landscapes,  animals,  dragons  and 


(lowering  plants  in  shaped  pain  U,  £462;  a  famille-veili  pear-shaped 
bottle,  of  the  same  period,  decorated  with  equestrian  warriors  in 
a  mountain  pass,  £325  10s.;  and  two  Yung  Ch'cng  eggshell  saucer 
dishes,  enamelled  with  a  lady,  three  boys,  vases  and  utensils, 
£378.  On  May  23rd,  six  panels  of  Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with 
the  History  of  Psyche,  signed  F.  V.  I).  Borght,  P.  Psiche  and  J.  B.  Ver- 
million, belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  brought  £2,625;  while, 
on  June  6th,  £409  10s.  was  paid  for  four  pairs  of  pale  green 
and  silver  silk  damask  curtains  (10  ft.  2  in.  X  7  ft.  3  in.).  Twenty- 
four  Sevres  porcelain  plates,  painted  with  birds  and  trees  in  the 
centre,  and  three  panels  of  flowers  round  the  borders  on  a  turquoise 
ground,  sold  for  £1,155,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  C.  G.  Leveson  Gower; 
on  June  13th,  Lady  Ward's  suite  of  Louis  XV  gilt  furniture  (9  pieces), 
the  seats  and  backs  covered  with  Aubusson  tapestry,  woven  with 
oval  medallions  of  children  and  animals,  fetched  £1,102  10s.;  and 
£>>575  was  given  for  her  set  of  twelve  mahogany  chairs,  by  William 
Kent,  with  pierced  ovals  in  the  backs,  fluted  side  rails  and  scroll  tops, 
on  carved  cabriole  legs  and  ball-and-claw  feet;  while  from  an  anony- 
nous  source  came  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  table,  with  sliding  top  and 
drawer  enclosing  a  writing  slide,  the  exterior  inlaid  with  Chinese 
figures,  by  /.  Boudin,  which  fetched  £1,522  10s.;  and  a  Louis  XVI 
oblong  marquetry  table,  with  drawer  at  each  end,  inlaid  with  ruins, 
etc.,  £651.  On  June  27th,  Major  James  S.  H.  Drummond  Moray's 
Louis  XVI  marquetry  honheur  de  jour  cabinet,  of  satinwood.  with  a 
drawer  in  each  frieze,  small  drawers  at  the  ends  and  cupboards  and 
drawers  at  the  back  and  a  shelf  at  the  base,  by  M.  G.  Cramer,  made 
£2,047  ios.;  another,  by  Pioniez,  the  frieze  set  with  Sevres  porcelain 
medallions,  painted  with  birds  and  flowers,  £1,365;  and  an  old 
English  needlework  carpet  (13  ft.  X  8  ft.),  worked  with  flowers  in 
colours  on  a  brown  ground  and  red  border,  £861.  Good  prices  were 
also  paid,  on  July  4th,  for  the  late  Mr.  Lionel  de  Rothschild's  French 
furniture  and  Continental  porcelain,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  de  Rothschild.  A  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode,  of 
serpentine  shape,  with  two  drawers  in  the  centre  (64  in.  wide),  real- 
ized £3,990;  a  Louis  XV  library  table,  with  three  drawers,  veneered 
with  tulipwood  in  kingwood  borders,  £1,522  ios.;  a  model  of  a 
pavilion,  of  ormolu  chased  with  scrollwork,  mounted  with  a  Dresden 
figure  of  a  lady,  and  similar  figures  of  a  girl  and  youth  at  the  sides, 
the  upper  part  supported  by  rock  crystal  spirally  fluted  columns, 
surmounted  by  Dresden  figures  of  children,  and  metal  branches  at 
the  sides  fitted  with  Dresden  flowers  and  forming  candle  branches  for 
three  lights,  £735:  a  pair  of  Dresden  groups  of  parrots,  coloured  blue 
and  green  and  gold,  on  brown  rockwork  pedestals  (13  in.  high), 
£2,310;  among  the  Sevres  pieces  was  a  set  of  three  vases  and  covers, 
painted  with  military  and  other  subjects,  the  tops  to  the  covers  mod- 
elled as  eggs  and  flowers,  which  sold  for  £1,732  ios.;  a  pair  of  tulip- 
shaped  vases,  painted  with  Morin  subjects  of  quay  scenes,  £1,260; 
and  a  vase,  with  oviform  body  and  elephant's-head  handles,  illumin- 
ated with  garlands  of  flowers,  £1,680;  and  a  set  of  twelve  Limoges 


A  SUNG  MING  DYNASTY  JADE  FIGURE  OF  A  WATEK  BUFFALO  :  FROM  COLLECTION 
OF  MRS.  REGINALD  NICHOLSON   :  SOLD  AT  SOTHEBY'S  ON  MAY  1UTH  FOR  £3,900 
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enamel  plates,  painted  with  scenes  emblematic  of  the  months,  by 
Pierre  Raymond,  signed  with  initials  and  dated  1559,  £892  10s.  Foreign 
silver  (to  be  dealt  with  later  in  these  notes)  and  other  pieces  in  this 
collection,  brought  a  total  of  £42,815. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  3rd,  a  pair  of  Mennecy  porcelain  groups  of 
Child  Musicians,  seated  in  pairs,  in  Boucher-like  attitudes,  bearing 
the  impressed  mark  D.V.,  fetched  £650;  a  Meissen  tea  and  coffee 
service  (34  pieces),  decorated  with  chinoiserie  figures,  in  the  manner 
of  Herold,  with  mark  cross  swords  in  blue  and  gilt  and  numerals  33, 
£400;  and  a  Kirman  carpet  (24  ft.  x  16  ft.  10  in.),  with  cream  floral 
field  woven  with  a  large  crimson  pole  medallion  with  radiating  lotus 
heads  and  floral  motifs,  £750.  On  May  10th,  a  Sung/Ming  Dynasty 
jade  figure  of  a  water  buffalo  in  recumbent  attitude,  with  large  curled 
horns,  resting  its  head  on  its  near  side  foreleg,  taken  from  the  Summer 
Palace  in  the  late  Nineteenth  Century,  changed  hands  at  £3,900.  The 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  enriched  its  collection,  on  May 
14th,  by  giving  £1,350  for  two  bronze  statuettes  of  the  early  Fifth 
Century  b.c,  unearthed  near  Prato  in  Tuscany  some  years  ago, 
representing  the  God  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  and  the  Goddess  of  the 
Moon.  In  the  same  sale  a  Greek  bronze  statuette  of  Apollo,  modelled 
in  Thrace  460  B.C.,  and  found  in  192 1  in  the  village  of  Marash,  near 
Adrianople  in  Eastern  Thrace,  which  brought  £1,050;  and,  on  May 
24th,  £590  was  paid  for  a  George  II  kingwood  bureau  bookcase,  the 
upper  part  enclosed  by  a  pair  of  doors  fitted  with  bevelled  mirrors, 
and  five  drawers  below,  on  bracket  feet.  On  June  14th,  a  pair  of  Bow 
porcelain  figures  of  a  peacock  and  hen,  standing  on  rocky  bases  en- 
crusted with  flowers,  fetched  £550;  while,  on  June  18th,  £1,000  was 
given  for  a  fifteenth-century  Nottingham  alabaster  altarpiece,  com- 
posed of  five  panels  surmounted  by  pierced  Gothic  crocketed  arches; 
and  £500  for  an  early  seventeenth-century  Palissy-ware  dish,  decor- 
ated in  relief  in  the  centre  on  a  blue  ground  with  a  faun  dancing  to  a 
piping  Bacchante  with  a  cherub  behind  her,  in  brown,  green  and 
manganese  tones,  and,  on  June  21st,  a  violin,  by  Antonio  Stradivari. 
label  bearing  the  date  17 10,  made  £1,000.  Chinese  porcelain,  on 
June  25th,  included  a  Ch'ien  Lung  lavender-ground  vase,  inscribed 
with  a  poem  by  T'ang  Ting,  the  celebrated  director  of  the  Imperial 
Factory  (1728-49),  realized  £560;  a  pair  of  K'ang  Hsi  biscuit 
figures  of  kylins,  on  rectangular  pierced  bases,  £480;  and  an  eigh- 
teenth-century eggshell  bowl,  decorated  in  enamel  colours  with  three 
geese  sheltered  by  rocks  and  reeds  and  with  peonies  and  other  flowers 
above,  £420.  On  June  28th,  a  Worcester  apple-green  dinner  service 
(159  pieces),  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  in  the  centres  with 
sprays  of  pink  roses,  sold  for  £400;  and  a  Crown  Derby  dessert  service 
C37  pieces),  decorated  with  different  named  flowers,  including  some 
Canadian  and  American  varieties,  £215. 

In  the  sale  of  the  remaining  contents  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
London  residence,  2  Grosvenor  Place,  by  Robinson  and  Foster,  on 
June  24th  and  25th,  £1,029  was  given  for  a  'drum'  clock,  with  move- 
ment by  Benjamin  Gray,  enclosed  in  a  porcelain  case  supported  by 
two  Oriental  figures;  a  pair  of  bronze  urn-shaped  vases,  decorated 
with  figures  in  relief,  and  a  ewer,  with  birds  and  masks  in  relief,  £515; 
and  a  Sevres  porcelain  casket,  decorated  and  encrusted  with  flowers, 
£3l5- 

At  the  s.ile  of  the  contents  of  the  Elms,  Abberley,  near  Worcester, 
the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  by  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley, 


on  June  4th,  £2,000  was  paid  for  an  Adam  carved  gilt  drawing-room 
suite  of  twenty  pieces,  covered  in  old  gold  striped  silk.  This  suite  was 
designed  by  Robert  Adam  for  the  then  Sir  Richard  Brooke  for  the 
oval  drawing-room  at  Norton  Priory,  Cheshire. 

SILVER 

THE  most  important  of  the  recent  sales  at  Christie's  was  that  of 
Captain  Frederick  Montagu's  collection  of  examples  of  the 
English  silversmiths  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries,  which  realized  a  total  of  £17,977  on  July  3rd.  Towards  this 
sum  £7,000  was  contributed  for  six  silver-gilt  dishes,  the  centres  en- 
graved with  Scriptural  subjects  on  a  slightly  raised  boss,  with  marine 
deities,  tritons,  dolphms  and  waves  round  the  well,  1573,  maker's 
mark  F.R.  monogram  (98  oz.).  Each  dish  was  also  engraved  with  the 
arms  of  William  Montagu,  of  Oakley,  Northamptonshire,  fifth  son  of 
Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  1538-45. 
Other  Montagu  pieces  included  a  pair  of  (able  candlesticks,  with 
square  vase-shaped  stems  on  circular  plinths,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1702, 
with  nozzles  of  later  date  (27  oz.  18  dwt.),  which  fetched  £280;  a 
circular  dish,  engraved  in  the  centre  with  the  Montagu  arms  sur- 
rounded by  cupids  and  laurel  festoons,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1726  (66  OZ. 
10  dwt.),  £480;  a  smaller  dish,  by  the  same  maker,  1723  (16  oz. 
10  dwt.),  £380;  a  tazza,  with  boldly  gadrooned  border  and  fool,  the 
back  decorated  with  foliage  in  cut  cardwork,  by  Pierre  Platel,  1699 
(40  oz.  18  dwt.),  £350;  a  set  of  chessmen,  1816,  in  tortoiseshell  casket 
inlaid  with  figures  in  engraved  mother-o'-pearl,  £340;  and  a  pair  of 
small  square  waiters,  with  moulded  borders  rounded  at  the  corners, 
by  Paul  Lamerie,  1727,  £280.  The  Lionel  de  Rothschild  foreign  silver, 
sold  on  July  4th,  included  a  pair  of  Nuremberg  cups  and  covers,  of 
parcel-gilt,  formed  as  terrestrial  and  celestial  globes,  finely  engraved 
and  surmounted  by  figures  of  eagles,  the  stems  formed  as  kneeling 
figures  of  men,  on  circular  feet  chased  with  dolphins,  waves  and 
shells,  1622,  by  Jeremias  Ritter,  Master  of  the  Mint  (32  oz.  10  dwt.), 
which  brought  £2,600;  four  German  silver-gilt  cups,  of  cylindrical 
shape,  chased  round  the  lips  with  a  band  of  hunting  scenes,  on  short 
stems  and  circular  feet,  by  Sebald  Buhel,  1566  (26  oz.  6  dwt.),  £400; 
and  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  cups,  on  stems  formed  as  three-handled  vases, 
and  domed  feet,  by  Gregorius  Tiirck,  Nuremberg,  1547  (42  oz.  10  dwt.), 
£380.  On  July  10th,  a  1908  Hurst  Park  gold  racing  cup,  chased  with 
festoons  of  flowers  and  sprays  of  foliage  with  cone  knob  (29  oz.  16  dwt.), 
made  £380.  Several  other  sales  were  held  at  Christie's  in  the  period 
under  review,  but  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  next  issue. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  May  9th,  £2,300  was  given  for  a  silver-gilt  pedes- 
tal salt,  with  a  cylindrical  body  resting  on  a  domed-shape  base,  1 58 1 , 
maker's  mark  R.M.  (15  oz.  10  dwt.);  a  silver-gilt  garniture  of  two 
ginger  jars  and  two  covered  vases,  their  entire  surface  is  repousse  and 
chased  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the  late  Seventeenth  Century, 
the  bases  and  shoulders  with  palm  and  acanthus  leaves;  the  remainder 
of  the  body  is  embossed  with  a  pattern  of  peonies  and  acanthus  with 
winged  angels  among  the  foliage,  1675,  maker's  mark  T.I.  two  es- 
callops between  (118  oz.),  £1,250;  a  pair  of  .plain  sauceboa's.  with 
everted  rim  and  moulded  edge,  on  oval  foot,  by  John  Chartier,  1731 
(26  oz.),  £255. 
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Chinese  Works  of  Hit 


A  pair  ot  exceptionally  fine  moss-green  Jade  Beakers,  carved  in  bronze  style, 
on  gilt  ormolu  stands.    Height  Ilk  ins. 
Clrien  Lung  Period,  A.D.  1736-1795 
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ON  MEDALS  AND  MEDALLIONS 


MR.  WILLIAM  LLEWELLYN-AMOS,  F.R.S.A.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  medals  and  medallions,  says:  'The  collection  of  medals 
of  various  kinds  has  provided  many  of  my  friends  with  an  interest- 
ing and  absorbing  hobby. 

'From  the  very  earliest  times  a  simple  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
medallion  or  medal  has  been  used  as  a  mark  of  recognition  for 
special  services.  Ornamental  buttons  were  among  the  first  medal- 
lions to  be  so  used  and  it  is  recorded  that  three  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  Alexander  the  Great  presented  one  of  his 
"golden  buttons"  to  the  High  Priest,  Jonathan. 

'Golden  buttons  were  the  earliest  form  of  war  medal.  They  were 
usually  inscribed  or  stamped  with  the  special  mark  of  the  ruler  or 
leader  who  presented  them.  Later,  it  became  the  fashion  for  a 
nobleman's  retainers  to  be  dressed  in  a  distinctive  livery  with 
special  buttons  upon  which  was  stamped  his  Coat  of  Arms.  "Wear- 
ing the  button"  is  a  coveted  honour  in  certain  sporting  circles  to 
this  very  day. 

'Queen  Elizabeth,  with  her  keen  insight  into  human  psychology, 
understood  the  feelings  of  pride  invoked  by  the  wearing  of  medals. 
She  encouraged  this  practice,  striking  special  medals  to  commemo- 
rate outstanding  achievements.  In  1588,  for  instance,  the  "Ark  in 
Flood"  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada. 

'Cromwell  issued  various  campaign  medals,  the  first  in  1650  to 


commemorate  the  victory  at  Dunbar.  These 
early  medals,  apart  from  being  highly  valued 
as  marks  of  honour  and  distinction,  were 
frequently  of  considerable  intrinsic  worth. 
Gold  medals  and  chains  were  presented  to  Blake, 
Monk,  Penn  and  Lawson,  in  recognition  of  their 
success  over  Van  Tromp.  The  first  official  war 
medal  to  be  issued  to  all  ranks,  alike  in  all 
respects,  was  the  "Waterloo  Medal." 

'Although,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  accustomed 
to  medals  being  worn  on  the  left  breast,  the  custom 
of  wearing  a  medal  or  medallion  on  a  chain 
around  the  neck  still  persists  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
chains  of  office  worn  by  Lord  Mayors,  Mayors 
and  other  dignitaries. 

'A  modern  form  of  medallion,  and  one  ofspe<  ial 
interest,  is  that  exhibited  by  members  of  The 
British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  to  declaim 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  give  help  and 
advice  on  all  matters  concerned  with  the  pur- 
chase and  collection  of  articles  of  vertu.  This 
medallion  is,  fittingly,  of  simple  design  and  con- 
tains within  its  borders  a  portrait  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini.' 


The  medallion  shown  here  is  exhibited  only  by  members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.  A  bun  Inn  1 
containing  a  list  of  members  and  other  useful  information  is  obtainable  from  the  Secretary,  The  British  Antique 
Dealers'1  Association,  Bank  Buildings,  id  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S.  W.i.    {Price,  post  free,  sjy  inland,  y  -  abroad.) 

If.   This  space  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of  The  lirilish  Antique  Dealers'  Asscciatwn,  for  which 
The  Connoisseur  has  been  the  official  publication  since  1918.— Editor. 
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ICH  ESTER,       HULL.       GLASGOW       &  SOUTHAMPTO 


SAFEGUARD 

THEIR  FUTURE 

The  men  who  brought  us  Final  Victory  may 
count  on  the  help  of  the  British  Legion  in 
times  of  adversity  after  Service.  A  legacy 
to  HAIG'S  FUND,  Cardigan  House,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  will  benefit  ALL  ranks  of 
ALL  Services  ;  their  families  too. 
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For  the  convenience  of  friends  and  clients  who  are  too  busy  to  call  during  normal  working  hours 
Commander  How  is  always  glad  to  discuss  silver  at  the  address  below  by  special  appointment  between  6  and  8  p.m. 


Published  by 


HOW(of  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St.,  London,  S.W.I 


Tel.  :  SLO  3187 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  September,  1946 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 

SPINK  t  SON.  LT? 


EST.  1772 


Oils,  Canvas  WILLIAM  HOARE.    1707-1792.  50  x  40  ins. 

WILLIAM  PITT,  FIRST  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.  1708-1778. 
From  the  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 

DEALERS  IN  FINE  PAINTINGS  and  DRAWINGS. 


5*(>#7  KiiKj  Street,  St*  Jamcss,  Loti  Joti ,  S.W.I. 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5:275  [4  line,)  Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 


***** 


XLVII 


fine  Hnttque  Silver 


A  MASSIVE  WILLIAM  and  MARY  part-gilt  SILVER  TANKARD, 
made  in  London  in  the  year  1690  by  John  Jackson 
at  the  Angel  &  Crown  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  engraved  at  the  time  with  the  Arms  of  Cholmondeley. 

This  remarkable  piece,  which  weighs  74  ozs.  15  dwts., 
has  a  capacity  of  3  quarts  and  measures  10  inches  in  height 
to  the  top  of  the  "  lion  "  thumb-piece. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 


Id,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Whitehall  6463  Cobles  :  Aurifabro,  Piccy,  London 

THE  CONNOISSEUR,  September,  19-46 


132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Mahogany  Wing  Bookcase,  c.  1780,  10  //.  long. 


NORMAN 

ADAMS.™ 

8-10,   HANS  ROAD.  LONDON.  S.W.3 

Kensington  5266  Cables  :  ADAMAX,  London 


Printed  in  C^reat  Britain 


PRATT  &l  SONS  ltd. 

Member  B.A.D.A. 

158  &.  160,  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON.  S.W.1. 

Telephone:  KENsmgron  oSa: 


Adam  Mantel  from 
Clumber. 
Shelf  4  ft.  9  ins.    Height  4  ft.  2  ins. 


ANTIQUE 
SILVER 


Pair  Elizabethan  Spoons,  date  1598. 

Pair  William  lil  Candlesticks,  date  1695.  These  have  perfect  marks  and  were  made  by  C. 
Lovvders,  who  worked  near  Durham  Yard  in  the  Strand  at  the  sign  of  the  Jewel  and  Crown. 


Re-entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  March  5th,  1942,  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A..  under  the  Act  of  March  3rd, 

Printed  in  Great  Britain. 


APR  2£ 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO 


H.M.  QUEEN  MARY 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 


FRANK  PARTRIDGE  &  SONS 


LTD. 


Mahogany  Partners'  Pedestal  Desk  in  style  of 
William  Kent.  Circa  1745.  Front  view.  Size 
5  ft.  II  ins.  by  4  ft.  II  ins.    Height  2  ft.  A\  ins. 


Q  lever  lose  an  o/>- 
jjoriunily  lo  see 
anything  dean  tifnl. 

eauiy  is 
hanatvriiing 


 CHARLES  KINGSLEY 


View  from  the  other  side. 
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144,  I4S  &  146,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  W.I 

a 
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THE  WIDENER  COLLECTION  -     -     -     -  by  helen  comstock  129 

THE  CONNOISSEUR  DIVAN      --------------    conducted  by  the  editor  138 

NEW  BOOKS  REVIEWED   145 

IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS       -     -     -.  by  t.  p.  oreig  153 

ON  COVER 

HEAD  OF  VENUS  :  FROM  'MARS  AND  VENUS'  by  botticelli 

In  the  National  Gallery,  London 

COLOUR-PLATES 

ST.  DOROTHY  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILD  by  Francesco  di  giorgio  70 

In  the  National  Gallery,  London 
SKATING  ON  THE  SERPENTINE  and  INVALIDS'  DIET  :  FROM 

'THE  COMFORTS  OF  BATH'  by  thomas  rowlandson  91 

From  Captain  Bruce  S.  Ingram's  Collection 


"LA  BOUILLIE" 

by 

EDOUARD  FRERE,  1869 

Panel  14£"x  18" 

From  the  SwaytbJing 
Collection,  1946 

From  the  Murretta 
Collection.  1892 

Exhibited  West  Ham.  1899 


Sole  Agents  for  the  W  orks 
and  copyrights  of  paint- 
ings by  W.  Lee-Hankey. 
R.W.S.,  and  Agents  for 
the  paintings  of  Conrad 
Leigh. 


Ltd.  43a,  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'' Association)  TELEPHONE:  WHITEHALL  6068 


M.  NEWMAN, 

Established  1870 

19th-century  and  Contemporary  Paintings  and  Drawings 


Collections  Purchased 
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II 


By  Appointment 

SflMrmrfMl 


By  Appointment 

BUetrtmUlu 


By  Appointment 


CRICHTON  BROTHERS 

orr 


A  fine-quality  and  well-preserved  Tea  and  Coffee  Service,  made  in  London  in  1806  by  Paul  Storr. 

Weight  :   127  ozs.  gross. 


We  DESIRE  TO  PURCHASE  Collections  or  Individual  Pieces  of  English  Silver 
Having  a  large  outlet  jot  both  Old  and  Second-Hand  articles,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  the  fullest  market  value 


96,  JERMYN  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  ABBEY  3578  (Late  of  22.  Old  Bond  Street)  Cables:  DATEMARK,  LONDON 


in 


ESTABLISHED  1884 


27,  NEW  OXFORD  STREET 
LONDON 

W.C.i 


Telephone:  HOLBORN  3936 
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Cables:  PHIZ,  LONDON 
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M.  HARRIS  &  SON 


ESTABLISHED  1868 


ANTIQUE  FURNITURE 

AND 

WORKS  OF  ART 


REPUBLICATION  OF: 

"THE  ENGLISH  CHAIR"  Price  17/6 
"OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE"  12/6 


A  RARE 

GEORGE  I  CHINA  CABINET 

From  KERFIELD  HOUSE,  CHESHIRE 


44-52,  NEW   OXFORD   STREET,  LONDON,  W.C  1 


TELEPHONE:  MUSEUM  2121-2122 


V 


k  /h  A 

■  i 


Cecil  Davis 

Specialist  in  the 
Finest  English  and  Irish 

Glass,  English  and 
Continental  Porcelain, 
Pottery,  etc. 


Large  Collection  of 
18th-century  Drinking  Glasses 


Wedding  and  Xmas  Gifts 
a  Speciality 


Single  specimens  and 
collections  purchased 


A  superb  pair  of  English  2-light 
Candelabra,  with  ormolu  mounted 
blue  glass  bases  richly  embellished 
with  gilding,  in  perfect  condition. 
26J  ins.  high.        Circa  1790—1800 


3,  Grosvenor  Street, 
New  Bond  Street, 
London,  W.I 

Telephone:  GROsvenor  3130 
.Cables  : 

'  CRYSTALDAV,  LONDON  '  (W.Wnion) 


/  J  * 


RARE  STAMPS 


HARMER,  R00KE  &  C°  L™ 

hold    weekly    auctions    of  rare 
stamps    and   collection   at  their 
STRAND  SALE  ROOMS.  , 

Full   particulars   as  to  Sales 
Commission    and  Valuation 
Charges  may  be  had  from 

The  World's  Leading  Stamp  Auctioneers 

Established  over  40  years 

2,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.CX2 


THE  CONNOISSEUR,  December,  1946 


JUDGE  JEFFREYS'  LODGINGS 


MEMBERS  OF  THE 

IRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


DORCHESTER 


Telephone  369 


OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  AND  CLOCKS 


An  early  Tompion  Bracket  Clock  with  brass  dial,  silvered  chapter  ring,  engraved 
and  signed  back  plate;  in  ebony  case,  14J  ins.  high,  11  ins.  wide — Circa  1685. 

This  clock  had  remained  in  the  family  of  the  first  owner  until  it  was  acquired 
by  us  in  its  original  condition. 


A.  List  of  Clocks  with  descriptions,  prices  and  photographs  will  be  sent  on  application 

vii 


QUALITY 
IN 

ENGLISH  FURNITURE 


PHILLIPS  OF 

HITGHIN,  LTD. 

Tke    QfHanor  9fouse 


Telephone:  HITCH  IN  67 


A  Chippendale  Mahogany  Tallboy,  6  //.  high,  of  unsur- 
passed quality  and  workmanship,  the  woodwork  throughout 
being  in  perfect  original  state.  Its  price  is  very  appreciably 
less  than  the  frequently  recorded  auction-room  values  of 
ornate  Chippendale  furniture,  yet  in  the  light  of  modern 
criticism  this  tallboy  is  superior  in  quality  to  many  of  the 
most  famous  examples  of  Chippendale's  designs.  Such 
disparity  in  values  is  mainly  due  to  the  failure  of  so  many 
collectors,  even  to-day,  to  recognise  that  the  true  value  of 
Chippendale  furniture  should  be  assessed  according  to  the 
quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  of  its  enrichments.  J  Ms  phce 
deserves  a  careful  study,  as  an  example  of  what  is  best;  it 
may  now  be  seen  on  a  visit  to  the  Manor  House,  Hitchin. 


LEONARD 
KNIGHT 

LTD. 


A  Chippendale  mahogany  Bureau 
of  fine  colour  and  quality,  with 
serpentine  front,  sides  and  top. 
3  ft.  4  ins.  wide  ;  I  ft.  10  ins. 
from  back  to  front  (closed), 
3  ft.  5  ins.  high. 


15,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

ABBEY  6836  '  KNIGHTIQUE,'  LONDON 


SPECIALISTS 
IN  THE 
PACKING  AND 
SHIPPING  OF 
ANTIQUES 
AND  WORKS 
OF  ART 

AGENCIES  IN  ALL 
PARTS  OF  THE 
WORLD 


GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

EXPERT  SERVICE  WITH 
REASONABLE  CHARGES 
REMOVALS  &  STORAGE 

Offices  : 

55.  GREAT  ORMOND  STREET.  LONDON.  W.C.I 
Tththtmi  HOLBORN  4200  &  6623/4 

Packing  and  Storage  Warehouses : 
ORMOND  CLOSE  (late  Ormond  Yard) 
GREAT  ORMOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.C.I 
and 

51/55.  CHENIES  MEWS,  LONDON.  W.C.I 

NEW  YORK 
I  GANDER  &  WHITE  LTD. 

\  HUDSON  SHIPPING  CO..  INC.  17/19.  StaL  Street 


AUCTION 

YOUR 

STAMPS 


through  the  acknowledged  Salerooms  which 
always  secure  a  high  average  realisation. 

WE  ENSURE 
SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 

by  adequate  descriptions,  fair  valuations 
and  a  world-wide  circulation  of  our 
Auction  Catalogues.  Send  for  our 
"  REVIEW  "  of  prices  realised  at  Sales 
during  the  past  year — a  brochure  on  art 
paper  lavishly  illustrated. 

STAMP  DEALERS,  PHILATELIC 
AUCTIONEERS     AND  PUBLISHERS 

Robson  Lowe  Ltd. 
50  Pall  Mall. 

London.  S.\S  .1. 

Telephone  :  Abbey  4034 


Till-.  lONNOISSKUK.  IWiiiIht,  I94H 


X 


9" 


ssiers 

26  Q^letv  C^BonJ  cJlreei,  cJ2ondon,  Q0.1 


Directors: 
H.  M.  Parsons  L.  W.  B.  Parsons 


pair  of  (Beoroc  ill  Silver  Mine  Coolers.  /Ifoaoe  bp.  IRtcbaro  Coofee 
Bate  1809.  Meicjbt  263  03s.  Ibetobt  lOi  tncbes 


U-^nlicjue   an  J  QTloJem  Cfilv 
(Jewels   and   ©bjels  d'JTiri 

Q/aluaitons  for  (0robaie  an  J  3, 


nsurance 


Telegraphic  Address: 
TESSIERITE,  LONDON 


Telephone: 
MAYFAIR  0458 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BRITISH  PICTURE  RESTORERS 

3,  DUDLEY  HOUSE,  169,  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.i 


The  Association  was  founded  in  1943  by  the  leading  Restorers  of  the  Profession, 
which  scrutinizes  and  carefully  considers  the  qualifications  of  all  candidates. 

Chief  Patron  :  Sir  Kenneth  M.  Clark,  K.C.B. 

PATRONS 

Miss  G.  V.  Barnard  (Curator  of  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum 

and  Art  Gallery). 
The  Viscount  Bearstead,  M.C. 

Thomas  Bodkin,  M. A.,  D.Litt.  (Barber  Institute,  Birmingham 
University). 

Charles  Carter,  M.Sc.  (The  Art  Gallery,  Aberdeen). 
Louis  C.  G.  Clark,  M.A.  (Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge). 
Sir  Francis  Cook,  Bart.,  A.R.B.A.,  F.R.S.A. 
Egerton  Cooper,  R.B.A. 
The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  K.T. 
Stanley  Cursiter,  O.B.E.,  R.S.W.,  R.S.A.  (National  Gallery 
of  Scotland). 

The  Governors  of  the  Royal  Albert  Memorial  Museum  and 

Art  Gallery,  Exeter. 
H.  M.  Hake,  C.B.E.,  F.S.A.  (National  Portrait  Gallery). 
The  Earl  of  Harewood,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  D.S.O.,  T.D. 
Mrs.  Philip  Hill. 

T.  J.  Honeyman  (Glasgow  Art  Gallery). 

Walter  Hutchinson,Esq.,M.A.,F.R.G.S.,F.R.A.I.,F.R.S.A.,F.R.E.S.,F.Z.S. 
The  Earl  of  Ilchester,  O.B.E.,  F.S.A. 

S.  C.  Kaines  Smith,  M.B.E.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Keeper,  Cook  Collection). 
F.  Lambert,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (City  of  Liverpool  Walker  Art  Gallery). 
A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  F.C.S. 
Sir  George  E.  Leon,  Bart. 
Sir  Harold  Mackintosh,  Bart.,  J. P. 

James  G.  Mann,  M.A.,  B.Litt.,  F.S.A.  (Keeper  of  Wallace  Collection). 
H.  W.  Maxwell  (Director  of  the  Bristol  Museum  and  Art  Gallery). 
Sir  Edward  Mountain,  Bart. 
Colonel  Harold  Parkinson,  O.B.E.,  J.P. 
John  Rothenstein,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Director  of  Tate  Gallery). 
The  Earl  of  Scarbrough,  G.C.S.L,  G.C.I.E.,  E.D. 
The  Hon.  Andrew  Shirley. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Spencer. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  P.C.,  K.T. 
James  Thursby-Pelham,  Esq.,  D.L. 
Sir  Robert  Witt,  C.B.E.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 


To  become  a  Member  it  is  necessary  to  be  elected  by  the  Council. 

All  communications  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  :  Miss  A.  Renee. 

Trustees :  Colin  Agnew,  Esq. ;  Sir  Alec  Martin  ; 
Dudley  Tooth,  Esq. 
President :  *W.  H.  Freeman. 
Vice-President :  *W.  Vallance. 
Council :  W.  H.  J.  Drown  (Chairman),  G.  C.  Hider, 
W.  Holder  and  R.  Warner. 
*  Also  member  of  the  Council. 
LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


R. 


B.  Brook,  Keston,  51,  Barrow  Point  Avenue,  Pinner. 
Middlesex. 

H.  A.  Buttery,  173,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 
J.  H.  Cooke  &  Sons,  14,  Mason's  Yard,  Duke  Street. 
S.W.i. 

N.  Cooper,  Flat  2,  22,  Cambalt  Road,  Putney,  S.W.15. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Drown,  110,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 
L.  Freeman,  42,  Grosvenor  Mews,  New  Bond  Street,  W.i. 
W.  H.  Freeman  &  Son,  43  44,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W.i. 
J.  A.  Gorry,  20,  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  Eire. 
C.  L.  &  S.  Hahn,  41,  Marshall  Street,  Regent  Street,  W.i. 

C.  G.  &  V.  L.  Hider,  Landseer  Studios,  10a,  Cunningham  Place,  N.W.8. 
Messrs.  Holder,  60,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.i. 

D.  Lewis  Hulme,  7,  Pittville  Pitt  Street,  Joppa,  Midlothian,  Scotland. 
J.  &  G.  Hulme  Brothers,  Quadrant  House,  55,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.i. 
N.  Hulme,  4,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.i. 
W.  J.  Morrill,  68,  Golden  House,  Gt.  Pulteney  Street,  W.i. 

G.  Pryse-Hughes  &  Son,  30,  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  S.W.i. 
A.  Richards,  16,  Franks  Avenue,  New  Maiden,  Surrey. 
A.  Shearsby,  5,  Elmwood,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts.    fMurals— Archi- 
tectural and  Domestic — in  Oils,  Tempera,  Fresco,  etc.; 

W.  Vallance,  60,  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.i. 
R.  Warner,  3,  Dudley  House,  169,  Piccadilly,  W.i. 

H.  R.  H.  Woolford,  5,  Randolph  Place,  Edinburgh,  3. 

A.  Stewart  Wright,  11,  Lynton  Road,  New  Maiden,  Surrey.  (Drawings 
Engravings,  Miniatures,  Pastels.) 


i  8th 
CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


A  pair  of fine  Chippendale  can  id  and  gilt  serpentine 
console  tables,  with  Swedish  green  marble  tops. 

Height,  2.  ft.  10  in.  Width,  3  //.  5  in. 

Depth,  2  ft.  2  J  in. 

An  important  carved  and  gilt  Chippendale  mirror. 
Height,  7  //.       Width,  3  //.  5  in. 


GREGORY  &  Co. 

(Bruton  Street)  LTD. 

Established  1823 

21,  Bruton  Street,  W.i  <-: 


Telephone: 
MAY  fair 
2066 


5HERMEN  DRAWING  NETS,'  by  ARENT  ARENTSZ  (1585-1635).  Canvas:  19  ins.  x  27  ins. 


TOOTH 

Established  1842 

31,  BRUTON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.l 

Mayfair  2920  Cables:  'INVOCATION,  Lor  Jon' 
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W.    WILLIAMSON    &  SONS 


Wm.  Williamson 


F.  H.  Boys 


Queen  Anne  period  Walnut  Settee 
Height  3  ft.  6%  in.    Extreme  Width  5  ft.  6  in. 
Upholstered  in  Old  Blue  Silk  Damask 


CASTLE  HOUSE 

49,  QUARRY  STREET 

GUILDFORD 

SURREY 

©16 
English 
jfurniture 

TELEPHONE  NO.  5019 


BLUETT  &  SONS 

OLD  CHINESE  PORCELAIN  AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 


Deep  dish;  fine  porcelain  decorated  in  brilliant  "  famille  rose  "  enamels; 
on  the  reverse  a  square  commendatory  seal  mark.      Ch'ien  Lung  period. 

48,  Davies  Street,  Brook  St.,  London,  W.l 


(Close  to  Claridge's  Hntel) 


Telephone  :     MAYFAIR  4018 


likrfdi  leading  Stamp  hwtimwi 

H.RHARMER 

■42  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON  W.l 

TEL.  MAYFAIR  0218  (3 LINES) 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  SO  YEARS 

j  in  aMo<Ujatixm  with 

H.R  HARMER  inc 

i  of  New  Qj&vk 

\  VALUATIONS  ACCEPTED  BY  ALL  AUTHORITIES 
1      FOR  INSURANCE ;  PROBATE  •  SALE 


Till;  CON.NOISSKI'K,  Di-n-iiil.fr,  1946 


XIV 


FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER 

A  fine  Charles  II  silver  gilt  porringer.  Date  1664. 
Weight  17.90  ozs.  Makers  mark  H  G  between  pellets 
and  a  mullet. 

Illustrated  in  the  "History  of  English  Plate"  by  Jackson,  Vol.  2,  page  719. 

Several  other  pieces  of  this  period  in  stock.  Also  an 
interesting  collection  of  Queen  Anne  Silver,  including 
cast  candlesticks,  coffee  pots,  jugs,  etc.,  etc. 

Members    of   the    British    Antique    Dealers  Association 

ASPREY  &  CO.,  LTD.    165-1  68,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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WM.  BRUFORD  &  SON,  LTD, 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


EXETER  SILVER 


.George  II 
Peg  Tankard 

Exeter 
1759 

1\  ins.  high 


5,  STATION   BUILDINGS,  QUEEN  STREET,  EXETER 

Tel.  No.  54901  (Late  of  241,  HIGH  STREET  i 


And  at  EASTBOURNE 


art  books 

VENEERED  WALNUT  FURNITURE,  1660-1760 

R.  W.  SYMONDS.    48  plates,    In  the  press      -      -  6s. 

ENGLISH  PERIOD  FURNITURE—A  GUIDE 

F.  GORDON  ROE.    3 1  plates.    Ready,  wrappers-    -  4s. 

SHERATON  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

Preface  by  RALPH  EDWARDS.    Ready,  cloth     -      -  5s. 

HEPPLEWHITE  FURNITURE  DESIGNS 

New  edition  in  preparation     -----    About  7s.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  FURNITURE  &  DECORATION 

THOS.  HOPE  (Regency  Furniture).    In  the  press      -  25s. 

DECORATIVE  DETAILS  OF  W.  &  J.  PAIN 

(1750-90) 

Preface  by  PROF.  A.  E.  RICHARDSON.  Ready 
FRANK  DOBSON,  A.R.A.,  SCULPTOR 

T.  W.  EARP.    40  plates.    Ready,  wrappers  - 

RECENT  CERAMIC  SCULPTURE  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

R.  (j   HAGGAR.    40  plates.    Ready  6s. 

ENGLISH  POTTERY  FIGURES,  1660-1860 

R.  G.  HAGGAR.    40  plates.    In  preparation       -      -  6s. 

ENGLISH  PORCELAIN  FIGURES,  1744-1848 

V  ILLIAM  RUSCOE.    40  plates.    In  preparation      -  6s. 
From  all  booksellers  or  from  : 

JOHN  TIRANTI  Ltd. 

72,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


6s. 


3s. 


Burlington*  are  the  perfect  alternative 
to  imported  Havana*. 
Guaranteed  made  and  rolled  from  tSe  finest 
imported  Havana  and  other  world  famous 
cigar  leaf. 
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By  appointment.   Antique  Dealers 
to  H.M  Queen  Mary 

MALLETT  &  SON 

(ANTIQUES)  LTD. 

40,    NEW    BOND    STREET,    LONDON,  W.l 

Tel.  :  Mayfair  4527 

Dealers  in 

OLD  ENGLISH  FURNITURE  and  SILVER,  PORCELAIN,  CHINESE  WORKS  OF  ART 


A.  COMMONWEALTH 
SKIRT  TANKARD 

.ondon  Hall  Mark  1660. 
taker's  mark  T.  K. 
vith.  mullets.  Weight 
3  oz.  10  dwt. 


\.  CHARLES  II  TANKARD 

-ondon  Hall  Mark  1671. 
vlaker's  mark  M.  G. 
ind  trefoil.  Weight 
!5  oz. 


:.  CHARLES  II  TANKARD 

^ondonHall  Mark  1679. 
Vlaker's  mark  E.  G.  in 
)blong  shield.  Weight 
59  oz.  8  dwt. 


BRACHER  &  SYDENHAM 

(Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

A  REGENCY  SILVER  CHESS  SET 


Illustrated  are  six  pieces — Pawn,  Castle,  King,  Bishop,  Queen  and  Knight — from  a  very  interesting  Chess  set. 
The  set  is  in  Britannia  Standard  Silver  and  was  made  in  London  in  1816  by  Edward  Fennell.    16  pieces  are 
gilded;  the  height  of  the  Bishop  is  4  inches.    The  whole  set  is  complete,  fully  hall-marked  and  perfect  in 
every  way,  and  is  contained  in  a  contemporary  tortoiseshell  case  inlaid  with  Mother  of  Pearl. 

Queen    Victoria    Street,    Reading,  Berkshire 

Telephone : 


•  724 


ESTABLISHED  1790 


CHARLES  ANGELL 

(Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

MM 


A  very  raic  genuine  Antique  Sheraton  period  Writing  Table  in  sycamore, 
with  oval  panels  of  harewood.  and  having  design  of  leaves  on  the  top  and 
honevsuckle  pattern  around  the  drawer  fronts.  The  top  has  one  long 
drawer,  the  left-hand  pedestal  three  drawers,  and  the  right-hand  pedest.il  one 
cu|  'voard  in  front  and  one  itn  the  side.  In  perfect  condition.  Lovely  colour. 
1 I  ,tory  can  be  given.  Height  2  ft.  7  ins.  Length  4  It.  1  in.  Depth  2  ft.  3*  in. 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE.  Fine  single  specimens  or  whole  collections 
ot  Antique  Furniture,  China,  Glass,  Silver,  etc.,  at  best  possible  prices. 

34,   MILSOM   STREET,  BATH 


Established  1894. 


Telephone :  Bach  2762.       Telegrams:    'Antiques,  Bath. 


Since  1834,  we  have  imported 
the  world"s  finest  cigars.  This 
experience  has  brought  with 
it  many  privileges.  For 
privilege  it  is,  indeed,  to  be 
able  to  smoke  and  recom- 
mend to  others  a  cigar  so 
delicate  in  flavour  and  so 
delightfully    mild    as  La 
Tropical    de  Luxe. 
Knowing  that  this  cigar 
has  met  the  demand  of 
critical  taste  for  over  70 
years  we  can,  and  do, 
(as  sole  importers  of  this 
brand    in    the  United 
Kingdom)  recommend 
it  unreservedly. 

LAMBERT  &  BUTLER 


LA  TROPICAL 


Faultless  Jamaican  Cigars 
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All  usual  sizes  in  boxes  of  25  and 
50  from  50  6  upwards. 

Manufactured  by 
B.  &  J.  B.  MACHADO  TOBACCO  CO  LTD., 
KINGSTON.  JAMAICA,  B.W.I. 
Butler  Branch  of  The  imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  &  Ireland),  Ltd. 
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FRANK  T.  SABIN 

(NEW  BOND  STREET) 

Old  Master  Paintings 

14,  THURLOE  STREET,  S.W.7 

Phone:  KENSINGTON  4914 


T.  ROWLANDSON:  HENGAR  HOUSE,  CORNWALL 

Drawings  and  Engravings 

49,  WOODVILLE  GARDENS,  EALING,  W.5 

Phone:  PERIVALE  5168 
Cable  Address:  SABINUS,  LONDON 
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STAFFORD'S 


Members  of  the 
British  Antique 
Dealers'  Association 


13a  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
REGENT  4472 


Specialists  in 
FINE  ENGLISH 
&  CONTINENTAL 
PORCELAINS 


These  IMPORTANT  and 
RARE  pair  of  Candle- 
sticks were  made  at  BOW 
circa  1755.  The  Birds  are 
in  natural  colours,  and 
the  Bocage  is  a  brilliant 
green  with  coloured 
flowers.  The  original 
nozzles  and  pans  are  sup- 
ported by  the  original 
metal  stems,  a  most  un- 
usual feature.  The  pair 
are  in  almost  mint  state. 


G.  M.  LOTINGA 

CZJine  ff\ri  -Jctllcrw.s 

57    NEW    BOND  STREET 
LONDON  W.l 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3952 

OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

Inspection  invited 

Flower  Piece  by  Franz  Petter 
Size  of  canvas  28  x  23  ins. 
A  magnificent  example  of  this  famous  master's  work 
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S.  J.  PHILLIPS 


113,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 


Telephone : 
MAYfair  6261  &.  6262 


A  RARE  CHARLES  II  TANKARD,  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  CHINESE  STYLE 


Maker  I.  H. 
London  1671 


WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 

Old  English  and  Continental  Silver,  particularly  French  and 
Scandinavian.    Objets  d'art.     Gold  and  Enamel  Snuff  Boxes. 
Antique  and  Modern  Jewels 
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ACTON  SURGEY. 

6,  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W.l 


Telephone  :  REQENT  7303-4 


THE  ALBEMARLE  GALLERIES 

A  large  Collection  of 
Fine  Furniture  of  all  Periods 

Early  Works  of  Art 
Tapestries,  Silks  and  Velvets 
Panelled  Rooms,  etc. 


A.  twin-domed  bureau  bookcase  of  oak 
with  cross  bandings  of  walnut  in  fine 
original  condition  and  retaining  the  old 
brass  handles  and  escutcheons.  The  lower 
part  of  the  cupboard  space  is  fitted  with 
drawers  and  pigeon-holes  —  above  are 
shelves. 

Interesting  pieces  of  early  XVIIIth  century 
furniture  are  usually  to  be  found  at  Heal's. 


HEAL  &  SON 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Fourposter 
196    TOTTENHAM     COURT     ROAD,  W.i 
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HARRODS  LTD  SLOANE  1234  LONDON  SWi 


17th  &  18th  Century 
English  Furniture 
&.  Silver. 

ADAMS 
BRISTOL 

Denmark  Street 
Bristol  23935 


Members  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


A  2  ft.  8  in.  Kneehole  Desk  in  Mahogany,  with  original  brass  mounts.     George  I. 


FORTUNATE  FINDS 

(LILIAN  M.  DEW)  (Member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

10a,  THURLOE  PLACE,  LONDON,  S.W.7 

(Opposite  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum)  'Phone  :  Kensington  7338 


Pair  of  unusual  Bow  Figures.    9  ins.  high.    Circa  I755. 


A  large  selection  of  English  and  Continental  Porcelain  and 
Furniture  always  in  stock. 


Established  in  Piccadilly  in  the  rei^n  of  Kins  George 


Puttick  k  Simpson 

LTD. 


Fine  /\rt  Auctioneers 


72,  NEW  BOND  STREET 
LONDON       -  W.i 


Terms 
upon  Application 


Phone : 
MAyfair  66£2 


THE 
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HOLMES 


LTD. 


DEALERS  IN  ANTIQUE  SILVER,  OLD  SHEFFIELD  PLATE  AND  JEWELS 


Set  of  four  Antique  Silver  Entree  Dishes.    Perfect  condition. 
London  1778-1786. 
By  Carter  Smith  &.  Sharp. 


TRADE  ENQUIRIES 
INVITED 


COLLECTIONS  OR  SINGLE 
PIECES  PURCHASED 


29,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Our only  address)  Telephone:    REGENT  1396 
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Your  ~ 
Short  Cut 
to  Anywhere 


Trouble-free  air  travel  starts  where  you  see  this  sign.  Behind  it 
is  a  B.O.A.C.  Appointed  Agent— whose  job  is  to  iron  out  all  the 
little  worries  of  overseas  travel  to-day.  He  knows  exactly  what 
needs  doing  and  how  to  do  it.  Accept  his  help  and  you'll  find  the 
path  to  the  Airport  much  shorter  and  easier  than  you  thought. 

Later,  as  you  step  from  the  B.O.A.C.  Speedbird  at  your 
destination  you'll  find  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  a  smooth 
passage  that  started  right  back  at  the  Agent's  office.  And  then? 
Well,  there  are  5,000  B.O.A.C.  Agents  throughout  the  world  to 
help  you  further  on  your  way. 


CANADA  U.S.A  WEST  AFRICA 
MIDDLE  EAST       SOUTH  AFRICA 

INDIA        FAR  EAST 
AUSTRALIA  NEW  ZEALAND 


SPEEDBIRD  ROUTES  across  the  world 


BO  At 


BRITISH    OVERSEAS    AIRWAYS    CORPORATION   IN    CONJUNCTION  WITH 
Q  ANT  AS  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS,  SOUTH  AFRICAN  AIRWAYS, 
T ASM  AN  EMPIRE  AIRWAYS 
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""Antiques  with  a 
written  guarantee' 

We  hold  one  of  the  Largest  and 
Best  -  selected  Stocks  of  Genuine 
Antiques  in  the  North. 

If  you  are  buying  or  selling  genuine 
Antiques,  Silver,  Pottery,  Glass, 
Pictures,  Mirrors,  Clocks,  Carpets, 
Rugs,  or  Works  of  Art: 

Come  .to  a  firm  with  50  years'  EX- 
PERIENCE, and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  GENUINE  ANTIQUE. 


■ 


Very  fine  Antique  Satinwood  Escritoire,  lovely  golden 
colour.    3  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  10  ins.  high.    Original  condition. 
Two  Ralph  Wood  Tobies.  Perfect. 

J.  W.  NEEDHAM'S 

Antique  Galleries 
84,  DEANSGATE,  MANCHESTER  3 

Established  55  years  Tel.:  BLAckfriars  5330 

WANTED— ANTIQUES  FOR  CASH 
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Tke  Antique  Porcelain  Co.7  Ltd. 

149.   New  Bond  Street,  London, 

Telephone:    MAYfair   1204-0  Cables:   Apoco,   Wesdo,  London 
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A  superb  early  Derby  Group. 
8£  in.  high.  'The  Grape  Seller.' 
In  flawless  state.    Period  c.  1765. 


(Members  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association) 

LORIES  LTD. 

89B,  WIGMORE  ST. 
LONDON,  W.1 

Established  1912 


Telegrams:  ANTIQUISTS,  WESDO.  LONDON 
Cables:  LORIES.  LONDON        Telephone  WELBECK  7077 


BALKAN  S0BRAN1E  C1GARET1 


■  TOBACCO j 


Fine  example  of  Sheraton  furniture.  An  escritoire  of  faded  mahogany 
with  satiriwood  bindings.  2  feet  1 1  inches  wide.  3  feet  5A  inches  high. 

ANTIQUES 

Attractive  selection  of  period  and  decorative  pieces  on  view. 

<8lta  »»dr<#  ltd. 

67a,  FULHAM  HIGH  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.6.    (RENown  1434) 


This  E 


NGLAND...rtr 


THE  SUBURBS  — how  the  highbrows 
sniff,  yet  how  the  millions  love  them ! 
What  energy  goes  into  those  sweet  peas  ! 
What  devotion  is  lavished  on  those  bonnie 
babies  !  What  pride  goes  into  that  new 
coat  of  paint !  The  suburbs  of  England 
are  becoming  new  community  centres 
with  a  social  consciousness  all  their 
own  .  .  .  And  on  the  8.15  to  town 
or  the  5.30  home  you  will  find  the 
discerning  few  lighting  up  their  Balkan 
Sobranie  with  that  air  of  solid  proprietor- 
ship and  quiet  good  sense  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  our  English  dormitories. 


I  SOBRANIE  17°  LONDON.  E.C.I 
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MAIDENHEAD 

£steh/,shec/  /866 


mam  t4-8  03s.         Set  of  Sugar  ©refers.  (5eorge  I.  1720.        t>am  i  &  s-s  ins. 

/Iliafce  bp  (Blover  Sobnson 


32,  HIGH  STREET,  MAIDENHEAD,  BERKS 

TELEPHONE  963 


MARTIN  &  Co.  Ltd.  of  CHELTENHAM 

ESTABLISHED  1806  TELEPHONE  2821 


WM.  Ill  PORRINGER 
1698 


SET  OF  3  SHELLS 
1719 

PAUL  LAMERIE 


WM.  Ill  TANKARD 
1699 

JNO.  JACKSON 


-ESTABLISHED    I  8  I  8 


Cavendish  House  of  Cheltenham 


Octagon  Court  Galleries 


17th-century  Walnut  Side  Table 
Height  2  ft.  7  ins.    Width  4  ft.  9  ins.    Depth  2  ft.  3  ins. 

CAVENDISH   HOUSE  (CHELTENHAM)   LTD.,  THE  PROMENADE,  CHELTENHAM. 


PHONE:   CHELTENHAM  S20SI 
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A  Louis  XV  bureau  plat  by  Pierre  Mewesent 
4'  g"  wide,  2'  4"  deep. 


at  16  Grafton  Street 

Fine  Eighteenth  Century 
Furniture     Wo  As  of  Art 

BLAIRMAN 

antiques 


H.  BLAIRMAN    &   SONS  LTD.  16  GRAFTON  STREET  LONDON  W.i 

and    at    12    MONTPELL  IER    PARADE  HARROGATE 
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U.  JETLEY 

(from  South  Audley  Street) 

24,  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square,  W.I 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3884  &  3885.  Established  1879 

Old  &ncjlisli  cju  rnthire 
(Work,  of  fori 


By  Appointment,  Medallists  to  H.M.  The  King 

SPINK  *  SON,  LTD. 

Est.  1772 

Dealers  in 
Fine  Coins  and  Medals 

5,  6  &  7,  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 

Tel.  :  Whitehall  5275  (3  lines)  Cables  :  Spink,  London 


An  exceedingly  fine  Chippendale  Mahogany  3  ft.  6  ins. 
Bureau  Bookcase,  wonderful  colour  and  the  finest 
quality.     Height  about  8  ft.  6  ins. 
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PITT  &  SCOTT 

LTD. 

{Established  1876) 

Fine  Art  Packers  and  Forwarding  Agents 

Seventy  years'  experience  of  satisfactory  service 
in  packing,  and  shipment  of  Objets  d'art  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Household  removals  to  and  from  all  parts  abroad. 


P  lease  write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  information. 
LONDON:  1/3  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH  YARD,  E.C.4 

AND  AT  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW.  PARIS,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  ETC 


FOR    EXPORT  ONLY 


Traditional  Paste  Jewellery 

1 7th  and  18th  Century  Patterns  in 
Earrings    &    Corsage  Ornaments 

[Actual  Maker 

HAROLD  A.  LAZARUS 

33,  CONWAY  STREET, 
FITZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l 

Phone:  EUSton  2961  Closed  Saturdays 


J.  KYRLE  FLETCHER,  LTD. 

<  Member  of  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. ) 


ANTIQUES  FROM 
OLD    SOUTH  WALES 


THE  BRIDGE,  NEWPORT,  MON. 


TABLE  SILVER,  GEO.  Ill, 

date  1806-1807. 
Consisting  of  two  soup  tureens,  four 
sauce  tureens  and  four  wine  coolers. 


from  the  collection  of  old  English  Silver  at 


THE  GOLDSMITHS  & 
SILVERSMITHS  COMPANY  LTD. 

112  REGENT  STREET 
LONDON,  W.I. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION 


ONLY  ONE  ADDRESS  (TEL.  :  REG.  3  I) 


c 
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FREDERICK  TIBBENHAM  LTD. 

4,  FITZROY  SQUARE,  LONDON,  W.l. 

Tel.:  EUSTON  3145. 

DEALERS  IN  ENGLISH 
I8thCENTURY 
ANTIQUES 

& 

ACCESSORIES 

New  purchases  continually  change  our  extensive  stock. 
WE  ARE  WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 
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TWO    EXCEPTIONALLY   FINE   EXAMPLES   OF    BIRKET  FOSTER 


The  Hurdy  Gurdy  Player  Site  of  drawing  8  X  ,i  ins.  Birket  Foster,  R.W.S. 


MITCHELL  GALLERIES 

2  &  3  DUKE  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W  i 

Telegrams  :  hlymphlike,  Piccy,  London  ESTABLISHED  1870  Whitehall  4213 
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L.  LOEWENTHAL 

4,  ST.  JAMES'S  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W.I 


ARTHUR  CHURCHILL 

LTD. 

Continental  Glasses 

A  19th-century  Bohemian  goblet  finely 
painted  with  the  portrait  of  an  early  Emperor. 

34 

MARyLEBONE  HIGH  ST.,  W.i 
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PETER  BOODE 

CHINESE  ANTIQUES 

AND 
WORKS  OF  ART 

5,  CARLOS  PLACE,  W.I 

TEL.:  MAY.  7143 

EDINBURGH       ^        ^  SCOTLAND 

^Antique  Silver 

Sheffield  Plate 

Antique  Jewellery 

HARRY  CHERNACK 

12,  ROSE  STREET 

Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association. 


(MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  ASSOCIATION) 


Specimen  small  Hot-Milk  jug 
by  J.  Rand.    Queen  Anne, 
1712.  Weight  1 1  ozs.,  height 
6  ins.   Perfect  marks. 


155?   3^encliuvc\x   oJireei,   cJ2onclon,  ^D.Q.g 

(Nearest  Station  :  Monument  Underground) 
Telephone:  MANSION  HOUSE  2160  ESTABLISHED  1790  Cables:  LANDAWATA,  FEN,  LONDON 
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A  William  Kent  period  Bookcase  of  superb  quality  and  colour. 
Overall  dimensions  :  Height,  1 1  ft.  3  ins. ;  Length,  1 1  ft.  9  ins. ;  Depth,  2  ft. 


BEN  FICK  LTD. 

Melton  Court,  5  &  7,  Old  Brompton  Road,  S.W.7. 

Telephone:  KENsington  2111. 
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FROST  &    REED  LTD. 

(Members  of  the  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild) 

Established  in  1808 


SALOMON  VAN  RUISDAEL  (1600—1670) 

27 1  ins.  x  34h  ins. 
Signed  and  Dated  1663 


This  superb  example  of  the  Master  has  for  over  a  century  and 
a  half  formed  part  of  a  great  private  Collection  of  pictures. 
Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed  Ltd.  now  have  the  honour  to  present  it 
for  the  consideration  of  Collectors  and  Galleries. 


10  CLARE  STREET,  BRISTOL 


41,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON 
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PUBLIC  LISflARY 


</■/*!  in. 


~A  ft  I  *J  ' 


OLD  ENGLISH  PORCELAIN 


Illustrated  is  a  pair 
of  Bow  Porcelain 
Groups  of  '  Matri- 
mony and  Free- 
dom,' lO.i  inches 
high,  with  Anchor 
and  Dagger  mark. 
In  unrestored  con- 
dition and  fine  in 
colour. 


J.  R.  COOKSON,  The  Georgian  House,  Kendal 

(Member  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  and  The  Fine  Art  Trade  Guild) 


GLADING  &  COMPANY 

FINE  ANTIQUE  SILVER  AND  JEWELS 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  100   YEARS  AT 

46  &  47,  KINGS  ROAD,  BRIGHTON 

TELEPHONE:  BRIGHTON  5601 


=  TRUSLOVE  AND  HANSON  = 

14a,  CLIFFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

(BOOKSELLERS    ::  STATIONERS) 

A  WIDE  SELECTION  OF  NEW  BOOKS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK 
Supplies  of  Books  on  Art  Subjects  are  arriving  from  Switzerland  and  will  be 
on  sale  as  received.    These  are  of  especial  interest,  as  visitors  to  the  recent 

Exhibition  of  Swiss-printed  Books  will  realize. 
34c  Diestamped  Exclusive  Notepapers  ;  Wedding  Invitations  ;  Calling  Cards  for 
Official,  Professional  and  Private  use  engraved  promptly  and  accurately.  3f: 

-  THE   BOOKSHOP   OFF   BOND   STREET  - 


A.  H.  ISHER  &  SON 


ANTIQUES 

19,    Bennington    Street  and 
Rose  &  Crown  Passage 

CHELTENHAM 

Established  1898.  Telephone  4Mr_' 

ANTIQUE 

FURNITURE  &  MET  ALWORK 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  BOOKSHOP 


*F=OR-     B  O  O  K_  S  -f  * 

New  and  secondhand  Books  on  every  subject.     Books  Bought 
119-125  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C.2 

Gerrard  5660  ( 16  lines).    Open  9 — 6  (inc.  Sat.) 


BRIGHTON 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER  AND  PORCELAINS 

We  still  have  a  large  stock  available 
and  respectfully  solicit  enquiries  from 
our  friends  at  home  and  overseas. 

THE  SUSSEX  GOLDSMITHS'  CO.  LTD. 
13,  PAVILION  BUILDINGS 


Specialist*  In  the 


PACKING  &  SHIPPING 

of  ANTIQUES  &  WORKS  of  ART 

to  all  parts  of  the  world 

MODEtiti      COSTS  I  fl 

^Wl,llJ]JJ»^IMMJ.FJiiaj.linj.P.I  lW4 


BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  TRANSPORT 


C 24/26  GREAT  SUFFOLK  STREET,  S.E.I 
'PBOXE:  WATERLOO  4223  <6  Kim*) 
LIVERPOOL.       MANCHESTER.       HULL.       GLASGOW       ft  SOUTHAMPTON 
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DELOMOSNE  &  SON  Limited 


Members  of  the  British 
Antique  Dealers'  Association 


©lb  English  anb 

OLD  ENGLISH  AND 
CONTINENTAL  CHINA 
FURNITURE 
NEEDLEWORK 


A  superb  set  of  six  Ship  Decanters 
of  rich  dark  metal,  four  of  the 
large  size  and  two  smaller,  all 
with  original  stoppers  and  in  fine 
condition.    Circa  1810. 


4,  CAMPDEN  HILL  ROAD,  KENSINGTON,  W.8  tf&SgJST) 


Telephone:  WEStern  1804 


igh  St.  Stati 

Cablegrams:    DELOMOSNE,  LONDON 


SIXTY-THIRD  ISSUE 

THE  YEAR'S  ART 

19  4  2-1944 
Compiled  by  A.  C.  R.  CARTER 

A    concise  epitome  of  all   matters  relating  to  the  arts  of 
Painting,    Sculpture,    Engraving   and  Architecture,   and  to 
Schools  of  Design. 

This    unique    volume    contains    71  beautiful 
illustrations  and  two  magnificent  plates  in  full 
colour  by  George  Stubbs,  a.r.a. 

Royal  Quarto  —  Printed  throughout  on 
superb  art  paper     ....     £3  .3.0 

HUTCHINSON 

*  CO.  (PUBLISHERS)  LTD 
Largest   of  Book  Publishers 


LONDON      :      NEW     YORK     :  MELBOURNE 
SYDNEY      :      CAPE  TOWN 


CONNOISSEUR^  REGISTER 

Antique  Jewellery. — Connoisseur,  highly  qualified  gemmologist,  university 
graduate,  wishes  to  buy  on  commission  for  American  firms  or  collectors.  At  first 
in  British  Isles  and  later  in  Europe  also.  Advertiser  has  old-established  and  wide- 
spread connexions  in  the  antique  jewellery  trade  and  attends  principal  sales.  Highest 
references  given  and  required.    Box  No.  6363. 

Seventeenth-Century  :  Period  Clocks  and  Barometers  wanted,  beat  price- 
given.    Fine  English  Antique  Clocks  always  in  stock.   Hobson  Bros.,  202  Portland 

Road,  Hove,  Sussex.     'Phone  :  Hove  8523.   

Information  Wanted. — Whereabouts  of  following  :  Miniature  by  Perraotic, 
London,  1705,  of  Mrs.  Julia  Skrine  and  son,  located  Brighton,  [896  J  Miniature 
by  Cosway,  1791,  of  Walter  Riddell,  belonging  1014  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Hodgkins  ; 
Miniature  by  Plimer  of  same,  purchased  njoo  b\  Mr  Hodgkins.  Box  No.  6301. 
George  III  Two-penny  Piece.^What  offers  ;  17  Cole  Park  Road,  Twickenham, 
Middlesex.  

Private  Collector  intends  disposing  K'ang  Hsi  famille  verte  Collection.  Some 

fifty  pieces  for  viewing  by  appointment.    No  dealers.    Box  No.  6393.  

'  Connoisseur.' — What  offers  ?    Numbers  1  to  467  unbound,  in  good  condition. 

Box  No.  6394. 

Complete  Set  'The  Connoisseur'  from  1900.— What  offers  -  Mi 
73  Nutley  Lane,  Reigate. 

Regency  Furniture. — A  Reprint   <>t    II        II  1  /. 

Interior   Decoration,    25s.,   shortly   available.    Orders   now   being   taken.  John 

Tiranti  Ltd.,  41  Ship  Street,  Brighton.  

For  Sale. — Collection  of  '  The  Connoisseur,'  23  complete  years,  in  fine  leather- 
bound  volumes.    Years  :    1907  to  1929  inclusive.    In  excellent  condition.  Box 

No.  6397.  

Colonel  M.  H.  Grant  invites  subscription  (without  which  publication  cannot  be 
undertaken)  for  an  already  prepared  third  volume  of  his  Chronological  History 
of  Old  English  Landscape,  to  contain  illustrations  and  memoirs  of  some  1 50  further 
old  landscapists.    Price  not  exceeding  £6.    No  cash,  but  only  a  desire  to  purchase, 

should  be  sent  to  :  18  Victoria  Grove,  Kensington,  London,  W.8.  

For  Sale,  Antique  Business. — Owing  to  death  of  Owner.    As  going  concern. 
Established  over  fifty  years.    Excellent  prospects,  well-known  clientele.  Premises 
excellently  situated  will  be  leased  to  purchaser — six  floors  including  two  self- 
contained  flats.    Apply  :  Titley  Paver-Crow  &  Fedden,  Solicitors,  Harrogate. 
Wanted. — '  Connoisseurs  '   1946  and  previously,  also  subsequent  issues  when 

read,  i.e.  second-hand.    Box  No.  6400.  

Antique  Bellermine  Bottle  for  sale.    Offers  to  Box  No.  6401. 

Wanted. — Bound  Volumes  of  '  The  Connoisseur,'  igi6  onwards.    Tolley,  5  York 

Road,  St.  Annes-on-Sea,  Lanes.  

Tea  Poys  Wanted.  —  Particulars  to  E.  S.  Price,  Hillview  Mansions.  West  Kirby . 
For  Sale.— Valuable  antique  red  and  gold  lacquer  Chinese  Cabinet.  Antique 
silver  Font  and  valuable  Spinet,  etc.,  for  sale  by  private  owner.  Best  offer  accepted. 
Can  be  viewed  between  3  and  6  o'clock  any  Saturday  or  Sunday  afternoon.  Write 
Box  No.  302,  Deacons  Advertising,  36  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.3. 


Registfr  advertisements  are  52.00  for  15  words  <  minimum  I,  and  thereafter  10  cnu  per  wvj 
which  must  be  prepaid  and  mailed  to  THE  COHX01SSEUR.  572  MAD/SON  AVE.XJL'E 
XEW  TORK  Addresses  or  Box  lumbers  mint  be  inserted  and  replies  to  the  latter  should 
be  clearly  marked  until  the  Box  \umber.  The  Proprietors  of  Connoisseur  accept  n». 
responsibility  for  any  sales  effected. 
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THOS.  AGNEW  &  SONS 

LTD 

THIRTY-FIVE  MASTERPIECES 
OF  EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

NOVEMBER  and  DECEMBER 

IN  AID  OF  THE  SOLDIERS',  SAILORS'  AND  AIRMEN'S  FAMILIES  ASSOCIATION. 


"THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ST  CATHERINE" 
By  N.  POUSSIN. 


THE  EXHIBITION  CONSISTS  OF  PICTURES  RECENTLY  ACQUIRED  BY  MESSRS.  AGNEW 
AND,  OWING  TO  WAR  CONDITIONS,  NOT  HITHERTO  EXHIBITED. 

43,    OLD     BOND     STREET,    LONDON,    W.  1 

Tffcphone:  REGENT  3042  Telegrams :  '  RESEMBLE,  LONDON.' 

XLIII 


An  important  bronze  anatomical  figure  of  a  horse. 
16th-century  Italian. 
Over-all  size  of  horse  :  Height  3  ft.,  length  3  ft. 

Over-all  size  including  pedestal:  Height  6  ft.,  length  3  ft.  4£  ins.,  width  21J  ins. 

J.  M.  BOTIBOL 

26,  28  &  30,  HAN  WAY  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

(Back  of  FrascatVs) 

Telephone  :  MUSEUM  5834  Telegraphs  and  Cables  :  YELSTAN,  LONDON 
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J.  M.  PONTREMOLI,  ll  Spring  St.,  Paddington,  W.2 

Telephone  :  Paddington  6664  Telegraphic  Address  :  '  Pontarpets,  Padd,  London." 

ACTUAL  MAKER  OF  ENGLISH  NEEDLEWORK,  CARPETS  AND  CHAIR  SEATS,  OF  WHICH  I  HAVE  A  VERY 

LARGE  COLLECTION.    ALSO  SOME  RARE  ANTIQUE  PIECES. 

I  CARRY  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  NEEDLEWORK,  SAMARKANDS,  BESSARABIANS  and  AUBUSSONS 


Also  a  fine  selection  of 

PERSIANS 


Several  Panels  of 

TAPESTRY 
always  in  stock 


Expert  restorer  and  cleaner 
of  TAPESTRIES,  NEEDLE- 
WORK  AND  ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


At  present  it  is  regretted  I  am 
unable  to  undertake  further 
repairs 


English  Needlework  Carpet.    Size  15  ft.  x  8  ft.  9  in.    Brown  ground  with 
pastel  shades  in  the  design. 


KNIGHT,  FRANK  &  RUTLEY 

Hanover  Square  Auction  Galleries 


SALES  BY  AUCTION 

are  held  regularly  of 

THE  CONTENTS  OF  MANSIONS  AND  PRIVATE  RESIDENCES. 
TRADE  STOCKS  AND  OTHER  EFFECTS. 
ANTIQUE  AND  MODERN  FURNITURE. 
PICTURES,  JEWELS,  SILVER,  CHINA  AND  GLASS. 
LIBRARIES,  BOOKS  AND  WORKS  OF  ART. 
TEXTILES,  FURS,  WINES  AND  CIGARS. 


Sales  on  Owner's  Premises. 
Inquiries  regarding  Sales  on  Owner's  Premises  in  1947  should  be  made  at  an  early  date. 


Valuations  for  Estate  Duty,  Fire  Insurance,  Transfer  and  all  other  purposes.    Inventories  prepared. 


Further  particulars  and  advice  obtainable  from 

20  HANOVER  SQUARE,   LONDON,  W.l 

Telephone  :  MAYfair  3771  Telegrams:  Galleries,  Wesdo,  London 
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An 

Unusually  Fine 
Chippendale 
Mahogany  Writ- 
ing Table  in  the 
Gothic  style, 
with  the  pedestal 
drawers  enclos- 
ed. The  Table 
is  in  mint  condi- 
tion and  of  ex- 
ceptional colour. 

Width  6 ft.  j  in. 


FINE  COLLECTION  OF  ANTIQUES 


LONDON  ■  PARIS 
BUENOS  AIRES 


MAPLE 


A  very  rare  set 
of  translucent 
Jade  Carvings 
representing 
an  Empress  on 
horse  with  her 
attendants,  and 
a  pair  of  figures, 
Kuan  Yin, 
"Goddess  of 
Mercy." 

Height  ly  in. 


BIRMINGHAM  ■  LEEDS 
BOURNEMOUTH  ■  BRIGHTON 


&  CO.,  LTD. 


TOTTENHAM    COURT    ROAD  •  LONDON  •  W.  1 


THE  NATIONAL 
ANTI-VIVISECTION  SOCIETY 

92  VICTORIA   ST.,   LONDON,  S.W.I 

Director  and  Treasurer : 
R.  FIELD1NG-OULD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  M.A. 

• 

ITS  POLICY: 

THE  SOCIETY  ADVOCATES  THE  TOTAL 
ABOLITION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  TORTURE  OF 
ANIMALS  AND  SEEKS  TO  ATTAIN  THIS 
OBJECT   BY   EVERY   POSSIBLE  MEANS. 

THE  SOCIETY  SUPPORTS  ANY  AND  EVERY 
MEASURE  FOR  THE  AMELIORATION  OF 
THE  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  UNDER 
WHICH    ANIMALS    ARE  VIVISECTED. 

WE  ASK  YOUR  SUPPORT! 

Members'  Annual  Subscription,  10/-. 
Life  Membership,  £5. 

'  11  contributions,  however  small,  help  our  cause. 
Subscription  to  THE  ANIMALS'  DEFENDER,  the 
Organ  of  the  Society,  1/6  per  annum,  post  free. 
Write  for  free  literature. 

Telephone  :  Victoria  4705. 


|  BRUEGHELS  | 

B]G]E]E]E]B]E]E]B]E]E]E] 
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Capt.  D.  CUTBILL,  R.A.,  T.A. 

(Les  Maitres  Anciens  Ltd.) 

at    16b,    GRAFTON    STREET,    BOND  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.l. 

Tele.  MAYfair  2475 
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CHARLES  NOTT 


Specialist  in  Chinese  Jade  and 
Oriental  Works  of  Art 


A  Documentary  Figure  of  Wen  Ch'ang  Ti  Chun,  the  Principal  God  of  Literature,  seated  in  yellow 
and  green  robes,  his  hands  clasped  together  and  at  one  time  holding  a  tablet ;  the  base  and  headdress 
in  a  similar  palette.   On  the  back  of  the  base  an  interesting  inscription  dated  1659.  Height  20  ins. 

The  inscription  reads  as  follows  :  Inscribed  by  Ch'iao  Tzu  'Huan,  tile  maker  of  this  district  (hsien)  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third  month  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Shun-Chih  period  (May  5th,  1659). 


38,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S,  LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  1173 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  £  SON ,  LT? 

EST.  \7J2 


TRANSLUCENT  GREEN  JADE  JARDINIERE. 
Ch'ien  Lung,  1736-1795.  Height  6i  ins.    Diameter  61  ins. 

5  ^7  Kitiij  Street",  St.  James s,  London  ,  SAV.t 

Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines)  Cables:  SPINK,  LONDON 
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STONELEIGH   ABBEY  AND 

FURNITURE 

I— LEIGH  OF  STONELEIGH 
AND  SMITH  OF  WARWICK 

By  W.  A.  THORPE 


ITS 


Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  subject  o  f  this  article  and  its 
sequel,  is  near  Warwick.  The  Abbey  was  opened  to 
the  public  last  July,  and  will  in  future  be  open 
during  the  summer  months. 

LEIGH  of  Stoneleigh  (Warwickshire)  and  Leigh  of 
Adlestrop  (Gloucestershire)  present  one  of  the  in- 
J stances  of  divine  justice  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
:he  peerage.  Their  pedigree  is  pervasive  and  absorbing. 
Both  branches  descend  from  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  1558,  who  acquired 
Stoneleigh  Abbey  through  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  died  affluent  in  1 57 1 . 
The  eldest  son,  Rowland  Leigh,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  and  received 
Adlestrop  as  a  gift  from  his  great  uncle,  the 
celebrated  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Leigh  of  Adlestrop,  the  senior 
branch.  In  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  Leigh  of  Adlestrop  hovered  about 
Lhe  daughters  of  the  Dukedom  of  Chandos, 
now  long  extinct.  Not  least  of  their  claims 
to  fame  is  the  decorum  of  Theophilus  Leigh 
(b.  1646,  d.  1724/5).  He  had,  says  the  family 
History,  'the  low  bow  for  his  superiors  and 
for  the  ladies,  he  had  the  running  bow,  the 
collected  bow,  the  blowing  out  of  the  cheeks, 
the  sweep  of  the  chin  over  the  cravat,'  and 
the  rest  of  the  rites  which  had  descended 
from  chivalry  into  Caroline  fashion.  Theo- 
philus begat  twelve  children,  and  bestowed 
upon  Balliol,  as  Master,  'a  little  tiny  man 
with  a  huge  bagge  full  of  sense  in  his  head 
and  many  packets  of  good  humours  in  his 
pockets.'  With  him  we  may  take  leave  of 
Leigh  of  Adlestrop  until  they  'descend'  upon 
Stoneleigh  on  August  5th,  1806. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  younger  son,  Sir 
Thomas  Leigh  I,  was  created  a  baronet  on 
June  29th,  161 1,  and  died  on  February  3rd, 
1625/6.  He  inherited  Stoneleigh,  and  became 
the  founder  of  that  branch.  An  only  son 
having  died  before  he  did,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Leigh  TI  of 
Stoneleigh  (b.  1595,  d.  February  22nd, 
1 67 1  f2) .  Sir  Thomas  II  became  High  Sheri  F 
of  Warwickshire  in  1636-7.  He  was  a  great 
Royalist.  In  August  1643,  when  the  gates  of 
Coventry  were  shut  against  the  King,  he 


had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  for  three  days  at 
Stoneleigh.  He  suffered  imprisonment,  not  very  rigorous, 
and  a  fine  of  £4,895,  but  he  had  had  his  reward.  On  July 
1st,  1643,  the  first  Leigh  peerage  was  created  in  him. 

Edward  Leigh,  third  Baron  Leigh  of  Stoneleigh,  was 
born  on  January  13th,  1683/4,  and  matriculated  at  Balliol 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Leigh  and  Stoneleigh  have  been 
dominated  by  his  marriage  to  Mary  Holbech,  of  Fillong- 
ley,  Warwickshire,  on  September  1  ith,  1705.  Both  parties 
were  minors.  The  new  Lady  Leigh,  as  she  became  in  1 710, 


No.  I.— EDWARD  LEIGH,  THIRD  LORD  LEIGH  (FIRST  CREATION),  OIL-PAINTING  :  4  FT.  x  3  FT.  3  IN. 
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was  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Holbech,  as  her 
mother  before  her  had  been  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ber- 
nard Paulet.  When  she  died  on  September  6th,  1743,  she 
was  described  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (p.  498)  as 
'immensely  rich.'  No  magazine  has  described  her  as  im- 
mensely beautiful.  Her  portrait  in  The  Corridor  at  Stone- 
leigh  maybe  compared  with  the  portraits  of  her  husband  as 
a  young  man  (No.  i),  and  her  husband  in  maturer  years. 

The  third  Lord  Leigh  took  the  Grand  Tour.  This  was 
probably  about  1 7 1 1 ;  it  may  well  be  that  he  took  it  with 
his  wife.  A  set  of  five  paintings  now  in  the  Study  at  Stone- 
leigh,  with  vast  buildings  and  little  men,  appear  to  have 
been  bought  at  Rome  on  this  occasion.  They  belong  to  a 
type  of  tourist  view  which  was  kept  ready  by  Italian  ven- 


Eighty  years  later,  when  much  water  had  flowed  under 
the  bridges  of  the  law,  Adlestrop  came  to  Stoneleigh,  a 
parsonage  to  a  great  house.  The  Rector  of  Adlestrop 
travelled  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  on  Tuesday, 
August  5th,  1806.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  first  cousin 
Cassandra  (d.  1827),  lately  the  widow  of  the  Rev.  George 
Austen  of  Steventon  (b.  1 73 1 ,  d.  1805).  She  brought  with 
her  several  members  of  her  family,  including  her  daugh- 
ter, Jane  Austen  (b.  1775,  d.  181 7).  On  Wednesday, 
August  13th,  Mrs.  Austen  wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  James  Austen,  her  impressions  of  the  scene.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  her  daughter's  pen  was  originally  hers. 
Her  letter  must  surely  stand  high  among  descriptions  of 
country  houses:' 


No.  II. — THE  THIRD  LORD  LEIGH  SIGHTSEEING  IN  ROME  :  ONE  OF  A  SET  OF  FIVE  PAINTINGS,  4  FT.  6  IN.  X  3  FT.  1  IN.  :  PAINTED  ABOUT  171 1 


dors,  and  was  completed  as  required,  by  painting-in  the 
impressive  figures  of  foreign  noblemen,  splendidly  sight- 
seeing in  perspective  vistas  (No.  ii) .  The  others  show  urban 
scenes,  with  i  elassical  column,  a  fountain  in  a  piazza,  the 
Colosseum,  and  a  street  scene  (sight  measure  4  ft.  6  in.  by 
3  ft.  1  in.).  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  memory  and 
mementoes  of  this  tour  were  prime  movers  in  the  making 
of  the  ne  vv  house. 

Proposals  for  the  building  seem  to  have  been  begun 
about  1 7 14.  Miss  Agnes  Leigh  has  recorded,  and  no  one 
else  seems  to  have  noticed,  that  the  parish  register  at  Cub- 
bington,  three  miles  away,  notes:  'This  Vicaridge  House 
finished  May  1 726,  as  was  ye  Lord  Leigh's  at  Stoneleigh 
Abbey.' 


'There  we  all  found  ourselves,'  she  says,  'on  Tuesday  (that  is 
yesterday  sennight)  Eating  Fish  Venison  and  all  manner  of  good 
things  at  a  late  hour,  in  a  noble  large  Parlour  hung  round  with 
family  Pictures — everything  is  very  Grand  &  very7  fine  &  very 
large.  The  house  is  larger  than  I  could  have  supposed.  We  can 
now  find  our  way  about  it,  I  mean  the  best  part;  as  to  the  offices 
(which  were  the  old  Abbey)  Mr.  Leigh  almost  despairs  of  ever 
finding  his  way  about  them.  I  have  proposed  his  setting  up  direct- 
ing Posts  at  the  Angles.  I  expected  to  find  every  thing  about  the 
place  very  fine  and  all  that,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  its  being  so 
beautiful.  I  had  figured  to  myself  long  Avenues  dark  Rookeries 
and  dismal  Yew  Trees,  but  here  are  no  such  melancholy  things. 
The  Avon  runs  near  the  house  amidst  Green  Meadows  bounded 
by  large  and  beautiful  woods  full  of  delightful  Walks. 

'At  nine  in  the  morning  we  meet  and  say  orr  prayers  in  a 
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handsome  Chapel,  the  pulpit  &c. 
now  hung  with  Black.  Then  fol- 
lows breakfast  consisting  of  C Choco- 
late Coffee  and  Tea,  Plumb  cake, 
Pound  Cake,  Hot  Rolls,  Cold 
Rolls,  Bread  and  Butter,  and  dry 
toast  for  me.  The  House  Steward  (a 
fine  large  respectable  looking  Man) 
orders  all  these  matters.  Mr.  Leigh 
and  Mr.  Hill  [the  man  of  business] 
are  busy  great  part  of  the  morn- 
ings. We  walk  a  great  deal,  for  the 
Woods  are  impenetrable  to  the  sun 
even  in  the  middle  of  an  August 
day.  I  do  not  fail  to  spend  some 
time  every  day  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden  where  quantities  of  small 
fruits  exceed  anything  you  can 
form  an  idea  of.  .  .  .  One  Man 
servant  is  called  the  Baker.  '  He 
does  nothing  but  Brew  &  Bake. 
The  quantity  of  Casks  in  the  Strong 
Beer  Cellar  is  beyond  imagination: 
Those  in  the  small  Beer  Cellar  bear 
no  proportion,  tho'  by  the  bye  the 
small  Beer  may  be  called  Ale  with- 
out a  misnomer. 

'This  is  an  odd  sort  of  Letter.  I 
write  just  as  things  come  into  my 
head.  I  will  now  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  inside  of  this  vast  house, 
first  premising  that  there  are  45 

windows  in  front  (which  is  quite  straight  with  a  flat  Roof)  15  in  a 
row.  You  go  up  a  considerable  flight  of  steps  (some  offices  are  under 
the  house)  into  a  large  Hall:  on  the  right  hand  the  dining  parlour, 
within  that  the  Breakfast  room,  where  we  generally  sit,  and  reason 
good  'tis  the  only  room  (except  the  Chapel)  that  looks  towards  the 
River.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  hall  is  the  best  drawing  room,  within 
that  a  smaller;  these  rooms  are  rather  gloomy  Brown-wainscot  and 
dark  Crimson  furniture;  so  we  never  use  them  but  to  walk  thro'  them 
to  the  old  picture  gallery.  Behind  the  smaller  drawing  Room  is 
the  state  Bed  Chamber  with  a  high  dark  crimson  Velvet  Bed:  an 


Xo.  III. — FRANCIS  SMITH  OF  W  ARWICK  :  2*  x  2  FT.  :  DATED  AS  F'OR  1724 


alarming  apartment  just  fit  for  a 
Heroine;  the  old  Gallery  open- 
in  to  it;  Behind  the  Hall  &  Pars 
lours  is  a  passage  all  across  the 
house  containing  3  staircases  & 
two  small  back  Parlours.  There 
are  26  Bed  Chambers  in  the  new 
part  of  the  house  &  a  great 
many  (some  very  good  ones)  in 
the  old.  There  is  also  another 
Gallery  fitted  up  with  modern 
prints  on  a  Buff  paper  &  a  large 
Billiard-room:  every  part  of  the 
House  and  offices  kept  so  per- 
fectly nice,  that  were  you  to  cut 
your  finger  I  do  not  think  you 
could  find  a  Cobweb  to  wrap  it 
up  in.  .  .  .  Our  visit  has  been  a 
most  pleasant  one.  .  .  .  Poor 
Lady  Saye  &  Sele  to  be  sure  is 
rather  tormenting,  tho'  some- 
times amusing,  and  affords  Jane 
many  a  good  laugh.'* 

Lord  Leigh  as  client  was  in 
the  English  tradition.  It  has 
been  argued  that  the  profes- 
sional architect  is  not  a  high- 
ly English  figure.  Palladian 
studies  gave  him  an  interna- 
tional 'mystery';  what  he 
often  lacked  was  the  pinch 
of 'folly'  which  salts  so  many  of  the  great  houses  of  England. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  called  it  'delight.'  The  exchanges  of 
gentlemen  and  builders  had  been  general  before  the  Res- 
toration. They  were  part  of  the  Perpendicular  inheritance. 
Not  least  is  this  relationship  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
the  eighteenth- century  builders  and  near-builders  whose 
'tradition  of  masoncraft'  Mr.  Marcus  Whiffen  has  lately 


*  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Austen  Papers,  1704-1856,  privately  printed 
PP-  245-7- 
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No.  IV. — STONELEIGH  ABBEY  :  THE  WEST  FRONT  :  BUILT  FOR  THE  THIRD  LORD  LEIGH  BY  FRANCIS  SMITH  OF  WARWICK  AND  COMPLETED  IN  MAY,  1726 
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described  {Country  Life, Vol.  XCVIII,  1945,  pp.  1002-5). 
These  men  built  baroque  in  the  spirit  of  Gothic.  They 
thus  left  the  'Gothick'  nostalgia  to  Sanderson  Millar,  and 
to  any  other  aesthetes  who  might  qualify  for  'the  free- 
dom even  of  Strawberry.' 

Lord  Leigh's  builder,  Francis  Smith  'of  Warwick'  be- 
came Alderman  of  Warwick,  as  Mr.  Philip  Styles  has 
pointed  out,  in  1708  (Birmingham  A.S.T.,  Vol.  LIX,  1938, 
pp.  9-122).  He  was  elected  Mayor  for  1728/9  and  died  in 
1736.  His  portrait  at  Stoneleigh  (No.  iii),  compasses  in 
hand,  may  be  compared  with  the  portrait  of  him  in  the 
Court  House  at  Warwick  (Styles,  PI.  IV),  in  which  he  is 


taste,  but  from  the  stone  and  forest  of  their  estates. 

The  Court  House  at  Warwick,  begun  in  1724  and  fin- 
ished in  1 73 1,  is  an  illuminating  example  of  Smith's 
method,  though  built  for  the  Corporation  of  a  City. 
Smith  was  empowered  'to  agree  with  proper  Workmen' 
for  stone,  lime,  timber,  ironwork,  glazing,  etc.;  but  all 
payments  for  these  items  were  to  be  made  by  the  Corpora- 
tion directly.  The  ironwork  by  Thomas  Paris  and  the 
'Iron  Gate  Maker'  Benjamin  Taylor  was  charged  separ- 
ately (£88  10s.  3d.  and  £82  7s.  3d.  respectively).  As 
architect  Smith  received  £316  18s.  gd.  The  total  costs 
(£2>254  6s.  5d.  over  the  years  1724-31),  including  site 


N'    V.— THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  VELVET  DRAWING-ROOM,  SHOWING  FRANCIS  SMITH'S  FLl'TED  COLUMNS  AND  THE  PAN ELLING  IN  OAK  WAINSCOT 


unfolding  ;i  plan  of  that  building.  He  was  a  hard-headed, 
close-fisted  Midlands  business  man,  not  without  elements 
of  humanity,  but  with  an  overriding  sense  of  being  the 
boss.  The  ic<  ords  of  his  houses  clearly  show  how  he  ran 
his  business. 

At  Buntingsdale  (1721)  he  had  a  'pad  nag  to  ride  hither 
from  Warwick.'  He  charged  it  to  his  client,  Bulkeley 
Mackworth,  Esquire.  His  method  always  was  to  get  the 
last  ounce  out  of  his  customers,  to  make  estates  provide 
the  materials  and  much  of  the  labour,  never  to  bring 
craftsmen  from  a  distance  if  a  local  man  could  be  found 
to  do  the  job  as  well.  Sub-contractors  seem  to  have  been 
charged  separately.  His  connexion  lay  among  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  wanted  their  houses  built  to  their  own 


purchase  and  presumably  demolition,  give  some  idea, 
mutatis  mutandis,  of  the  real  cost  of  his  country-house  jobs. 

An  interesting  estimate,  probably  furnished  about  1714, 
possibly  the  accepted  estimate,  has  been  brought  to  light 
recently  by  the  present  Lord  Leigh  among  family  papers : 

An  Estimate  to  Build  the  Front  of  a  House  I  for  the  Right  honbU  ye  L'd 
Leigh  at  Stonely    according  to  a  Draught  Given  in  p   F   Smith  / 

The  Front  about  170  Feet  Long  to  the  Outside  of  the  Pilasters, 
The  Garden  Front  to  be  returnd  about  14  Foot.  The  End  Front 
towards  the  River  about  41  Foot,  the  said  Front  to  be  built  with 
such  Breaks,  Pilasters,  Rusticks,  Window  Stuff,  Door  Case, 
Fanos,  Cornish,  Plint  and  Raile  &  Banister  as  the  Draught 
directs.  The  first  Story  from  the  Levell  of  the  Ground  to  the  Top 
of  the  Hall  Floor  1 1  Foot  or  thereabout.  The  Hall  and 
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Chamber  Story  to  be  13  Foot 
Clearoath.  The  Upper  Story 
to  be  10  Foot.  The  Waalls  of 
the  Cellar  Story  to  be  of  3  foot 
2  Inches  thick.  The  wall  of  the 
Hall  Story  to  be  2  Foot  9  Inches 
thick.  The  Chamber  and  Up- 
per Story  walls  to  be  2  Feet  6 
Inches  Thick  up  to  the  Cornish. 
All  the  Outside  building  to  be 
done  with  New  Stone,  my  Lord 
to  get  the  stone  &  bring  it  to 
the  place.  The  Inside  to  be 
built  with  the  Stone  of  the  Old 
building.  For  to  build  the  out- 
side &  inside  &  All  the  above 
said  Front,  Walls  according  to 
the  length  as  above  and  with 
such  Breaks  as  the  Draught 
directs  for  the  sume  of  545  li 

If  yr  Lship  please  to  Build  it 
but  Two  Stories  high  it  will  be 
done  for  li  463 

My  Lord  to  find  all  Materials 
&  to  bring  them  convenient  to  the  Building,  to  find  all  Scaffolding, 
Ladders,  Tre/sells,  Tackle,  Ropes  &  to  pull  down  the  Old  Build- 
ing to  dig  the  foundations  &  Clear  the  Rubbish. 

No  inside  Partitions  vallued  nor  under  the  hall  to  be  valted  nor 
Barkside  Walls  to  be  rais'd  in  the  abovesaid  Estimate 

The  figure  of  £545  for  Smith's  costs  and  fee  may  be 
compared  with  £318  18s.  o,d.,  the  Warwick  fee. 

Craftsmen  of  various  kinds  were  required  for  such  work. 
Smith  followed  the  custom  of  providing  a  'Rareing  Din- 
ner' for  the  men,  that  is,  a  rearing  dinner  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  the  walls,  a  practice  general  since  the  days 
of  half-timber.  In  1725  a  sum  of  £3  1  is.  id.  was  charged 
under  this  head  to  the  Corporation  of  Warwick.  An  en- 
gaging relic  of  some  such  celebration  was  found  under  the 
Courtyard  at  Sutton  Scorsdale.  It  is  a  lead  plate  engraved 
with  the  names  of  fifteen  persons : 

This  house  was  begun  to  be  rebuilt  in  the  year  1724  by  the 
order  of  the  Right  Honourable  Nicholas,  Earl  of  Scarsdale, 


No.  VI. — A  PARCEL-GILT  WALNUT  SIDE-TABLE  AT  STONELEIGH  :  ABOUT  1730  :  LENGTH  6  FT.  :  HEIGHT  2  FT.  10  IN. 


Francis  Smith  of  Warwick,  gentleman  architect 
Edward  Poynton  of  Nottingham,  gentleman  carver 
Thomas  Broral  of  Warwick,  gentleman  joiner 
Francis  Butcher  of  Duckmanton,  carpenter 
Albert  Artari,  gentleman  and]  Italians  who 
Francis  Vossali,  gentleman     J  did  the  stuke  work 
Joshua  Reading  of  Derby,  gentleman  painter 
Joshua  Needham  of  Derby,  gentleman  plasterer 
William  Jeffrey  of  Chesterfield,  plumer 
Thomas  How  of  Westminster,  gentleman  upholsterer 
John  Wilks  of  Birmingham,  gentleman  locksmith 
John  Lillyman,  gentleman  steward, 
John  Christian,  gentleman  gardener 
John  Nott,  gentleman  keeper 

In  the  year  1728  the  great  pond  in  the  Park  was  made.* 

No  rearing  plate  seems  to  be  recorded  at  Smith's  other 
houses. 

How  far,  between  his  clients  and  his  'gentlemen,'  must 
Smith  himself  be  squeezed  out  ?  Was  he  like  a  nameless 

mediaeval  builder,  a 
good  administrator 
of  the  talents  of 
others  ?  His  clients, 
though  we  do  not 
know  their  tastes, 
were  certainly  very 
different  from  one 
another.  Sir  Edward 
Blount,  with  his  in- 
itials, and  his  kissing 
capitals,  and  his 
jaguars,  lived  in  the 
Marches  of  Wales 
—  his  whole  house 
was  a  misericord. 
Bulkeley  Mackworth 
signed  Smith':  work. 
The  third  Lor- '  Leigh 
wanted  his  irand 


No.  VII. — ARM-CHAIR,  SINGLE  CHAIR  AND  STOOL  :  PARCEL-GILT  WALNUT  :  UPHOLSTERED  LATER  IN  CRIMSON  VELVET  :  C.  1730 


*  Published  by  H.  A.  Tip- 
ping, English  Homes.  V,i, 
1 92 1,  p.  205. 
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Tour  frozen  into  stone  in  Warwickshire.  Perrot  and  Austen 
girls  were  christened  Cassandra,  and  Barnsley  also  was  'in 
the  high  Italian  style/ 

The  merit  of  Smith  himself  may  be  seen  in  the  aesthetic 
devices  of  his  disguised  Perpendicular.  He  took  a  look  at 
the  Palladian  books  and  went  on  as  before.  At  Stoneleigh 
the  nave-like  West  Front  has  length,  and  it  has  height. 
Mrs.  Austen's  classic  upbringing,  demanding  a  centre- 
piece, would  have  been  dissatisfied  equally  by  the  North 
Front  at  Sutton  Scarsdale,  where  the  flat  pattern  is  still 
more  marked  and  the  effect  of  height  is  given  through  only 
two  storeys.  At  Mawley  and  Barnsley  also,  the  Perpendic- 
ular stress  is  attained  by  Smith's  stock-in-trade,  a  range 
of  high  fluted  columns  carrying  from  ground  to  cornice 
(No.  iv).  This  effect  is  supported  at  Sutton  and  Stoneleigh 
by  the  carry  into  the  balustrading  above,  by  the  rising 
accent  of  the  keystones  at  Mawley,  and  by  the  narrowness 
of  the  'window  stuff'  there  and  at  Barnsley  Park.  Third 
and  fourth  storeys,  in  which  Smith  had  a  financial  interest, 
contribute  to  this  emphasis,  as  does  the  inconspicuous 
relief  of  several  of  his  facades. 

These  features  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  conscious 
endeavour.  They  were  the  result  of  toryism  in  the  trade. 
But  Smith's  control  of  this  obstinate  tradition  raises  him 
above  the  ruck  of  merely  successful  performers  in  the  Pal- 
ladian code.  He  did  not  wear  the  flamboyant  foreign  cos- 
tume of  Burlington  and  Kent;  he  shares  his  garb  with 
Wren.  By  contrast  with  that  'one  single  court  architect,' 
his  greatness  is  provincial  and  almost  impersonal,  to  be 
compared  in  pottery  with  the  art  of  the  pew  group,  or 
with  Middlemarch  and  Tom  Jones  in  letters. 

In  interior  design  Smith's  masterpiece  may  be  seen  in 
the  high  wood  walls  of  the  Velvet  Drawing  Room  (No.  v) 
and  the  Silk  Drawing  Room  at  Stoneleigh,  the  Large 


Drawing  Room  at  Mawley,  the  Oak  Drawing  Room  at 
Wingerworth.  Fabric  names  hardly  do  justice  to  these 
sombre  and  beautiful  apartments.  In  mere  date  we  have 
come  down  by  this  time  to  the  painted  tones  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,  yet  here  are  rooms  designed  for  dwelling, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  'closet.' 

The  combination  of  marquetry  with  ormolu  was  the 
greatest  aesthetic  discovery  in  the  history  of  furniture. 
In  command  of  colour,  and  in  a  certain  disregard  for 
truth  of  materials,  it  is  superlatively  French.  In  England, 
where  'plastic  nature'  ruled,  its  counterpart  is  parcel- 
gilding.  The  resemblance  is  well  seen  in  a  fine  side-table 
made  for  its  place  about  1726  and  illustrated  in  No.  vi 
(length  6  ft.,  height  2  ft.  10  in.).  Future  study  will  perhaps 
show  how  much  the  vogue  for  parcel-gilding  owed  to  Ben- 
jamin Goodison,  of  Westminster  (whose  brilliant  work  has 
lately  been  assembled).*  We  know  at  least  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  literary  and  romantic  society. 

The  parcel-gilt  taste  carried  the  wood  mood  of  Stone- 
leigh from  the  walls  of  the  new  house  into  its  first  'mobles.' 
Parcel-gilt  walnut  is  conspicuous  in  much  of  the  furniture 
of  the  Smith  period,  for  example  in  a  large  set  re-covered  at 
various  periods  from  the  household  stores  of  crimson  velvet 
(No.  vii).  It  appears  most  notably  in  a  magnificent  set  of 
chairs  made  for  Lord  and  Lady  Leigh  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  house.  The  arm-chair  (No.  viii 
centre)  bears  their  initials  EL  and  Mil  in  an  interlacing 
calligraphic  monogram.  At  the  top  are  the  arms  of  Leigh 
(gules  a  cross  engrailed  argent  in  the  first  quarter  a  lozenge  of  the 
second)  and  Holbech  (vert  six  escallops  argent  two  three  and 
one).  The  petty-point  is  worked  with  enchanting  tales, 
mostly  taken  from  that  forgotten  story-book  The  Meta- 
morphoses of  Ovid : 

*  R.  Edwards  and  M.  Jourdain,  (Georgian  Cabinet-makers,  1944,  Figs.  32-41. 


No.  VIII.  THREE  OF  A  SET  OF  SEVEN  CHAIRS  :  PARCEL-GILT  WALNUT  UPHOLSTERED  IN  PETTY-POINT  :  HEIGHT  3  FT.  7  IN.  :  WIDTH  2  FT.  4  IN.  :  C  1725-30 
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Arm-chair  (No.  viii  centre) 
Back:  Vulcan  at  his  anvil  and  Venus. 
Seat:  An  empty  forge. 

Single  Chair  I  (No.  viii  left) 
Back:  Europa  borne  away  on  the  back  of  Zeus, 
in  the  guise  of  a  bull,  her  still  maiden  atten- 
dants bidding  her  farewell. 
Seat:  A  herd  of  bulls. 

Single  Chair  II  (No.  viii  right) 
Back:  The  Rape  of  Persephone,  borne  in  a 
chariot  through  flames  down  to  Hades,  her 
husband. 

Seat:  Flames  issuing  from  the  earth. 

Single  Chair  III  (No.  ix  left) 
Back:  Helen  evacuated  from  Troy,  the  "city 

blazing  behind  her. 
Seat:  The  'thousand  ships'  of  the  Greek  OVER- 
LORD. 

Single  Chair  IV  (No.  ix  right) 
Back:  Leda  approached  by  her  swan,  and  about 

to  be  crowned  by  Cupid. 
Seat:  Swan. 

Single  Chair  V  (No.  x  left) 
Back:  Vulcan  at  his  anvil  and  Venus  (as  arm- 
chair). 
Seat:  An  empty  forge. 


No.  IX.— SINGLE  CHAIRS  III  AND  IV  FROM  THE  SET  OF   SEVEN  :  SEE   PREVIOUS  ILLUSTRATION 


Single  Chair  VI  (No.  x  right) 
Back:  Thisbe,  having  a  date  with  Pyramus,  finds  him  dead,  and 
dies  too. 

Seat:  The  tomb  of  Ninus  (their  meeting-place)  and  the  lioness  which 
had  frightened  her. 

Ten  years  later  walnut,  parcel-gilt  or  otherwise,  was 
already  an  old  fashion: 


Say  thou  that  dost  thy  father's  table  praise, 
Was  there  Mahogena  in  former  days? 

From  the  early  'twenties  this  great  new 
wood  had  been  regularly  'ship'd  thro' 
dangerous  seas  from  distant  Lands.'  Its 
'red  Vein'd'  figure  and  soft  shadows, 
not  least  its  'American'  glamour,  ap- 
pealed to  the  withered  connoisseurs  of 
scarlet  japan.  They  were  the  newest 
thing  for  advanced  undergraduates, 
who  kept  wild  animals  as  pets,  and  read 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  wrote 
Latin  poetry  about  the  marvels  of 
science.  The  extraordinary  vogue  of 
mahogany  in  the  field  of  taste  was  of 
course  due  to  explorers  and  natural 
historians  like  Dampier,  Sloane,  Long, 
Henry  Barham,  Patrick  Browne,  Mark 
Catesby,  Philip  Miller,  rather  than  to 
its  West  Indies  uses  for  ship-building 
and  ship-repair.  But  the  remarkable 
technical  qualities  of  the  wood,  espec- 
ially its  hardness,  were  the  real  making 
of  St.  Martin's  Lane  in  an  artistic  sense. 
Not  least,  they  sharpened  the  tools  of 
the  trade,  and  they  brought  back  the 


English  capacity  to  carve.  Mahogany  thus  'forced'  in  fur- 
niture the  romantic  taste,  when  architecture  and  letters 
still  clung  to  the  Augustan  code.  Mahogany  furniture  had 
no  past.  The  new  English  cabinet-making  dropped  oak, 
which  was  merely  native,  and  walnut,  which  was  in  truth 
foreign,  and  came  into  world  ascendancy  on  an  imperial 
wood. 

'My  pencil,'  wrote  Chippendale  in  1754,  'has  but  faintly 
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copied  those  images  that  my  fancy  has  suggested.'  He  was 
a  great  romantic.  He  was  a  great  figure  in  the  romance  of 
commerce.  Elizabethan  prowess  may  be  more  familiar 
now  in  America  than  in  the  Five  Towns  or  in  the  Mary 
Gloster.  It  is  written  all  over  his  bills  and  his  book.  He  had 
taste  and  zest,  talent  and  a  talent  for  backing  his  talent. 
He  had  enemies.  He  was  intelligent,  volatile,  tough,  im- 
patient of  scruple,  with  a  large  way  of  seeing  things,  con- 
fident in  Chippendale,  a  North  Countryman  above  all. 
He  set  himself  down  in  his  device,  which  several  writers 
have  ignored.  It  comes,  like  a  death-bed  confession,  at  the 
end  of  his  Preface.  A  flying  figure  of  Mercury,  the  god 
of  the  go-getter,  bears  a  ribbon  with  the  words  COLLIGIT 
UT  SPARGAT. 

He  gathered,  and  he  gave  away,  two  things.  He  made 
cabinet-making,  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  future,  and  he  made 
it  in  the  English  tradition.  The  words  of  his  Preface  are 
not  less  immortal  because  they  are  sometimes  a  crib : 

I  have  therefore  prefixed  to  the  following  designs  a  short  ex- 
planation of  the  five  Orders.  Without  an  acquaintance  with  this 
science  and  some  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  Perspective  the  cabinet- 
maker cannot  make  the  designs  of  his  work  intelligible,  nor  show 
in  a  little  compass,  the  whole  conduct  and  effect  of  the  piece. 
These,  therefore,  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  everyone  who 
would  excell  in  this  branch,  since  they  are  the  very  soul  and  basis 
of  his  art. 

The  encyclopaedist  Ephraim  Chambers  (d.  1740),* 
translating  Dubeuil  (1642)  in  1726,  had  written  : 

*  'qui  vitam  inter  lucem  et  nmbram,  /  Nec  erudilus,  nec  idiota,  /  Literis  deditus 
transegit  .  .  .' — Self-epitaph  in  Westminster  Cloisters. 


.  .  .  the  ARCHITECT  must  learn  how  to  make  his  Designs 
intelligible  in  a  little  Compass  ...  to  shew  the  whole  Conduct  and 
Effect  of  his  work.* 

Thus,  at  one  stroke,  Chippendale  put  himself  and  his 
profession  on  a  level  with  architecture.  In  his  plates  he  set 
out  in  effect  the  'orders'  of  cabinet-making.  He  never  con- 
fused two  things,  as  Kent  and  Adam  did  so  often.  A  cabi- 
net for  Chippendale  was  a  building  without  an  interior. 
It  was  part  of  an  interior.  In  itself,  and  in  its  relations,  its 
first  need  was  'proportion.'  For  this  Chippendale  had 
to  sacrifice  the  .  accent  of  exaggeration  which  had  been 
conspicuous  in  English  art  and  in  the  Tall  Back  chair. 
Thick-set,  hard-bpard,  broad-bottomed  chairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  ■  became  the  rude  forefathers  of  his 
Ribband  Back. 

His  'compensations'  were  perspective  and  pattern. 
Evelyn  in  1644  liked  little  gardens  to  be  enlarged  'by  a 
well  painted  perspective.'  The  title-page  of  Chambers  in 
1726  was  English.  Chippendale's  'some  knowledge' 
dropped  the  Cartesian  mathematics  of  the  perspective 
books,  and  shared  Gilpins's  belief  (1770)  that  'the  most 
beautiful  kind  of  perspective'  is  'free  from  the  formality  of 
lines. 'f 

There  was  an  Anti-Gallic  Society  in  London,  and  it  is 
likely  that  Chippendale  believed  with  Hogarth  f another 
North  Countryman)  that  the  English  count,  and  that  Un- 
rest are  lucky  to  follow.  He  and  his  profession  treated 
cabinets  and  chairs  like  cathedrals.  They  looked  for  places 

*J  Dubeuil,  The  Practice  of  Perspective,  trans.  E  Chambers,  1726,  p.  iv. 
|  Observations  on  the  River  Wye  ( 1 770),  1  782,  3rd  ed.,  1 792,  p.  1 8. 

(Continued  on  page  152) 
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THE  OLDEST  SECULAR  CUP   IN  ENGLAND 

By    N.   M.   PENZER,   LITT.D.,  F.S.A. 


UPPER  SURFACE  OF  THE  LID,  SHOWING  ARRANGEMENT  OF  TWO  MALE 
AND  THREE  FEMALE  FIGURES  :  EACH  OCCUPIES  ITS  SEPARATE  PANEL 

APART  from  the  general  statement  that  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  figures  are  of  the  period  of  Edward  III 
^rather  than  of  the  time  of  King  John,  very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  When  looking  at  them  it 
should  be  realized  that  they  present  a  very  different  aspect 
fiom  what  they  did  when  the  cup  was  made.  Originally 
they  were  entirely  covered  with  enamels  of  various  col- 
ours, except  possibly  the  faces  and  hands,  but  even  these 
may  have  been  covered  with  a  thin  flesh-coloured  enamel. 
It  has  always  been  difficult  to  explain  the  inscriptions  en- 
graved on  the  backs  of  the  projecting  spandrels  on  the  base 
of  the  cup,  which  would  have  us  believe  that  in  the  com- 
paratively short  period  of  ninety  years  it  has  been  re- 
enamelled  five  times.  As  P.  H.  de  la  Motte  rightly  said 
{Choice  Examples  of  Art  Workmanship,  1851,  p.  8),  such  a 
statement  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  appearance  of  the 
enamel  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  not  coeval 
with  the  entire  work.  He  makes  the  suggestion  that  pos- 
sibly the  enamel  was  once  covered  with  a  varnish  (which 
was  frequently  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  preserve  enamel) 
and  that  the  restorations  made  in  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries  only  extended  to  the  removing  of 
this  varnish,  ignorantly  regarded  as  par!  of  the  enamel. 
This  may  be  a  correct  explanation,  but  there  would  seem 
to  be  more  to  it  than  that.  A  close  examii  >n  of  the 
enamels  as  they  exist  to-day  will  show  that  these  remain 
only  on  those  portions  of  the  costumes  where  the  spaces 
between  the  engraved  lines  are  small,  such  as  parts  of  a 


hood,  folds  of  a  skirt  or  the  sleeve  of  a  cloak,  while  larger 
spaces,  such  as  the  cotehardies  and  outer  garments  are  de- 
void of  enamel.  But  in  practically  every  case  there  is  no 
overlapping  or  jagged  edges  showing  as  we  might  expect 
with  gradual  wear  and  tear — the  remaining  sections  of 
enamel  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  so  are  the  portions 
of  engraved  silver.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if  the  're-enamel- 
ling' recorded  on  the  base  was  in  reality  a  general  tidying- 
up  and  that  wherever  the  enamels  were  chipped  or  peeling 
off  they  were  entirely  removed,  leaving  only  the  smaller 
parts  intact.  Thus  the  figures  have  been  described  as 
'picked  out  in  enamels,'  whereas  what  we  see  is  merely  all 
that  the  'restorers'  have  left.  We  can  get  a  good  idea  of 
what  the  figures  must  have  looked  like  by  studying  the 
Gold  Cup  at  the  British  Museum,  although  the  present 
writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  enamels  of  the  Lynn  Cup 
are  much  more  an  actual  part  of  the  cup  than  are  those 
of  the  Gold  Cup,  which  seem  hardly  to  belong  to  it  at  all 
owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  any  gold  line  to  connect  it 
with  the  gold  ground  of  the  cup  itself. 

It  will  be  impossible  here  to  describe  every  figure  in 
detail,  and  the  illustrations  will  have  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  order,  however,  to  introduce  the  main  articles 
of  contemporary  dress  a  short  description  of  a  female  and 
male  figure  on  one  of  the  panels  on  the  bowl  will  be  given. 

There  are  twenty-one  figures  in  all,  apart  from  the  five 
enamels  on  the  spandrels.  Of  these,  twelve  are  women  and 
nine  are  men.  At  a  casual  glance  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  which  sex  is  represented  and  most  unfortunate 
mistakes  have  been  made  on  this  point.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  ensure  correct  interpretation  is  a  little 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  costume.  Except  for  some  trifling 
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ONE  OF  THE  PANELS  ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  CUP,  SHOWING  MALE  AND 
FEMALE    FIGURE   IN   THE   COSTUME   OF   THE   EARLY   XIV  CENTURY 

omissions,  they  were  all  beautifully  reproduced  in  John 
Carter's  Specimens  of  the  Ancient  Sculpture  and  Painting  now 
remaining  in  the  Kingdom,  2nd  edition,  1887  (the  colour  being 
better  than  in  the  original  1780  edition). 

We  may  take  for  our  example  the  panel  shown  in  our 
third  illustration,  in  the  top  half  of  which  we  see  a  man 
holding  a  flower  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  the  lower  half  a 
lady  holding  up  her  skirt  with  her  left  hand. 

Top. — Man,  clad  in  cotehardie,  of  which  only  the  long 
sleeves  are  visible,  the  remainder  being  covered  with  a  full 
embroidered  cloak.  It  is  buttoned  at  the  top  in  front  and 
has  a  ribbed  and  embroidered  collar  and  reaches  below 
the  knees.  He  wears  a  hood  with  a  long  liripipe  coiled  once 
round  it  and  hanging  down  some  four  feet  behind  him. 
He  faces  left,  showing  his  left  profile.  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  one  of  the  flowers  taken  from  the  floral  surround. 
This  detail  is  not  shown  in  Carter's  drawing.  The  right 
hand  is  also  raised,  and  he  is  pointing  with  the  index  fin- 
ger. He  wears  unlaced  shoes  with  pointed  toes,  which, 
however,  .ire  more  clearly  shown  as  pointed  in  the  other 
panels  of  male  figures. 

Bottom.-- Lady,  facing,  looking  to  her  right — attitude  of 
repose.  Cotehardie  with  long  tight  sleeves,  nearly  entirely 
covered  with  very  full  super  cotehardie  with  embroidered 
yoke  and  borders.  The  right  arm  is  bent  across  the  bosom 
and  holds  a  fold  of  the  skirt,  while  the  left  hand  stretches 
down  to  hold  part  of  the  voluminous  skirt.  Tippets  depend 
from  the  half-sleeves  at  the  elbows.  The  head  is  bare,  show- 
ing a  parting  slightly  to  the  right  and  thick  plaits  covering 
the  ears. 

The  above  costumes  are  fairly  representative  of  the 
others,  although  certain  additional  points  of  interest  will 


THE  FEMALE  FIGURE  IN  THIS  PANEL  OCCUPIES  THE  UPPER  SECTION 
THE  MALE  FIGURE,  LOWER  SECTION,  CARRIES  A  HAWK  ON  HIS  WRIST 

be  noted  later.  Before  dealing  with  them  in  further  detail, 
it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
sexes  on  the  cup  and  to  call  attention  to  the  hitherto  un- 
noticed pattern  adopted  by  the  mediaeval  master  crafts- 
man. It  is  surprising  to  find  such  eminent  antiquaries  as 
Llewellyn  Jewitt  and  St.  John  Hope  making  the  obviously 
false  statement  (Corporation  Plate,  Vol.  II,  p.  201)  that  'the 
bowl  is  divided  by  leafwork  into  five  panels,  each  containing 
a  man  in  the  lower  half  and  a  woman  in  the  upper.  .  .  .' 
Jackson  was  content  to  copy  this  statement  unaltered 
and  unverified.  The  fact  that  the  sexes  on  the  cup  are  not 
divided  into  any  such  peremptory  segregation  may  at  first 
seem  but  a  trivial  point.  Not  only  would  such  a  strict  divi- 
sion militate  against  the  utterly  secular  and  'mixed'  nature 
of  the  cup,  but,  as  will  appear  presently,  the  whole  artistic 
placing  of  the  figures  according  to  their  sex  would  be  en- 
tirely lost  and  unappreciated. 

From  the  photographs  shown,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
wherever  there  is  a  man  in  the  top  half  of  the  panel,  there 
is  a  lady  in  the  bottom  half,  and  vice  versa,  and  that,  except 
where  the  odd  numbers  of  the  panels  make  it  imperative 
for  two  of  the  same  sex  to  meet,  the  sexes  also  alternate 
laterally  round  the  cup.  Thus  if  we  turn  the  cup  slowly 
round,  a  zigzag  pattern  of  the  sexes  will  appear  on  the 
bowl.  This  pattern  is  also  continued  with  the  single  row 
of  figures  on  the  base,  so  that,  taken  in  conjunction,  the 
three  rows  of  figures  alternate  both  vertically  and  laterally. 
Space  will  not  permit  diagrammatic  explanation  of  this 
fact,  but  it  becomes  very  clear  in  handling  the  cup.  The 
one  exception  to  this  alternate  arrangement  of  the  sexes 
is  on  the  lid,  and  this  fact  is  interesting.  As  the  cup  stands 
on  the  table  before  one  only  the  figures  on  the  bowl  and 
base  are  visible.  Those  on  the  flat  lid  are  entirely  hidden 
by  the  cresting.  Moreover,  if  we  are  about  to  drink  from 
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IN  THIS  PANEL  THE  FEMALE  AGAIN  OCCUPIES  THE  UPPER  SECTION 
BOTH  MALE  &  FEMALE  FIGURES  ARE  WEARING  THE  LIRIPIPE  HOOD 

the  cup  the  lid  would  already  have  been  discarded.  The 
goldsmith  was  well  aware  of  this,  and  the  figures  on  the  lid 
are  so  arranged  that  however  you  juggle  with  them  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  any  order  out  of  them  or  connect 
them  in  any  way  with  the  arrangement  of  the  other  figures 
on  the  cup.  This  impasse  is  reached  by  the  simple  method 
of  putting  three  females  one  after  the  other,  followed  by 
two  males.  Thus  at  whatever  point  you  begin  counting  and 
in  whatever  direction  you  go  no  schematic  order  can  result. 

We  must  turn  now  to  the  date  of  the  cup.  As  there  are  no 
marks  whatever,  we  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  exact  year 
of  its  manufacture  and  will  have  to  be  content  with  only 
an  approximate  one.  In  order  to  determine  this  we  must 
consider  briefly:  (a)  the  style  of  workmanship;  (b)  the  cos- 
tumes; (c)  the  enamels. 

(a)  The  Style  of  Workmanship 

The  general  design  of  the  cup  can  be  described  as  Eng- 
lish fourteenth-century  Gothic  and  coincides  with  English 
architecture  of  that  period.  Both  the  engraving  of  the  fig- 
ures and  the  ornamental  surrounds  are  definitely  English, 
such  florid  work  being  unknown  in  French  work  of  the 
same  period.*  Moreover,  in  the  first  half  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century  little  comradeship  could  have  existed  between  the 
craftsmen  of  England  and  France  with  the  continual  raid- 
ings  of  the  Cinque  ports  and  subsequent  reprisals.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  English  had  gone  ahead  in  creating  a 
style  of  their  own  which  was  to  be  checked  only  by  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  It  was  this  Eng- 
lish style,  showing  so  clearly  in  the  Lynn  Cup,  hich  led  to 
the  Flamboyant  development  in  fifteenth-centui  y  France. 

*  See  Camille  Enlart,  'Origine  Anglaise  du  style  Flamboyant  Franchise, 
Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  LXIII,  1906,  pp.  51-96;  and  E.  S.  Prior,  Historv 
of  Gothic  Art  in  England,  pp.  332,  333. 


ITEMS  OF  DRESS  WHICH  HELP  DETERMINE  THE.  DATE  ARE  THE  COTE- 
HARDIE  WITH  LONG,  TIGHT  SLEEVES,  THE  TIPPET  AND  THE  LIRIPIPE 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  prove  if  the  cup  was  actually 
made  in  East  Anglia  by  a  local  craftsman,  or  whether  it 
emanated  from  a  London  workshop,  the  design  at  least 
might  well  be  a  local  creation.  We  have  only  to  look 
through  the  famous  Luttrell  Psalter  in  support  of  such  a 
claim.  Here  we  have  a  work  produced  in  East  Anglia  about 
1340,  a  date  which  cannot  be  far  removed  from  that  of  the 
cup  itself.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Psalter  is  the 
latest  in  date  of  the  great  series  of  Psalters,  and  that  they 
are  specially  characteristic  of  England.  We  have  to  con- 
sider, then,  if  the  Luttrell  contains  in  its  illuminations 
similar  motifs  to  those  we  find  in  the  Lynn  Cup. 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  Psalter  (B.M.  facsimile, 
edited  by  E.  G.  Millar,  1932)  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the 
similarity  of  the  general  design — the  same  treatment  in  the 
marginal  tracery  and  ornamentation  of  the  initial  letters, 
with  the  constant  introduction  of  flowers,  especially  those 
of  stellular  design  (as  in  Plates  69,  70  and  72)  such  as  we 
find  on  the  cup.  Other  similarities — both  in  objects  and  in 
costume — will  also  be  continually  noticed.  Similarly  in  the 
Ormesby  Psalter,  also  East  Anglian,  and  dating  from  the 
early  Fourteenth  Century  (Bod.  MS.  Douce  366),  we  find 
the  same  conceits  as  those  shown  on  the  cup.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  small  female  figure  clad  in  a  sleeveless  gown 
(f.  55  v°.)  who  is  plucking  a  flower  from  the  floral  sur- 
round, and  compare  it  with  one  of  the  female  figures  on 
the  cup  who  is  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  Although  the 
artist  of  the  Queen  Mary's  Psalter,  also  of  the  early  Four- 
teenth Century,  probably  worked  in  London,  it  cor  tains 
not  only  indications  of  the  influence  of  the  East  A  iglian 
school  in  the  treatment  of  the  borders  and  initials,  ';ut  has 
many  figures  similar  to  those  on  the  cup. 

The  style  of  workmanship  on  the  Lynn  Cup,  then,  can 
safely  be  taken  as  entirely  English,  firstly  because  such 
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THE  UPPER  SECTIONS  CONTAIN  TWO  MALE  AND  THREE  FEMALE  FIG- 
URES AND  THE  LOWER  SECTIONS  THREE  MALES  AND  TWO  FEMALES 

work  was  unknown  elsewhere  at  the  period  in  question  and 
secondly  because  both  English  architecture  and  English 
manuscripts  afford  ample  evidence  of  such  decoration  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  a  test  carried  out  by 
H.  L.  Bradfer-Lawrence  some  few  years  ago.  It  concerns 
the  capacity  of  the  cup.  It  was  found  to  hold  exactly  an 
English  pint — ten  more  drops  and  it  would  have  over- 
flowed !  The  fact  that  its  measure  is  an  English  and  not  a 
foreign  one  provides  additional  proof  as  to  its  provenance. 

(b)  The  Costumes 

Although  it  has  been  possible  only  to  mention  in  detail 
the  costumes  shown  on  one  panel  of  the  cup,  the  articles 
of  clothing  described  are  fairly  representative  of  the  whole. 
Apart  from  considerations  of  hair  and  shoes,  the  chief 
items  of  dress  which  should  help  in  determining  the  date 
of  the  cup  are  the  cotehardie,  the  tippet  and  the  liripipe. 
The  great  majority  of  books  on  costume  can  be  disre- 
garded as  either  altogether  too  unscholarly,  too  theatrical, 
or  mere  compilations  from  previous  works.  We  must  still 
turn  to  the  older  works  of  Strutt,  Planche  and  Fairholt 
corroborating  or  supplementing  our  findings  with  the  later 
works  of  Clinch,  Ashdown,  Barron  and,  in  recent  years, 
Herbert  Norris.* 

Even  so,  such  information  derived  from  printed  books 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  close  inspection  of  fourteenth- 
century  manuscripts  and  brasses, f  as  well  as  by  other 
sepulchral  monuments  and  armour  of  the  period. 

We  may  then  hope  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  date  for 

*  Eor  articles  and  works  on  costume  see  Rene  Colas,  Bib.  Gen.  du  Costume  et 
de  la  mode,  2  vols.,  Paris  1933;  and  H.  and  M.  Hiler,  Bibl.  of  Costume,  New 
York  1939. 

f  Apart  from  the  earlier  works  of  Hollis,  Boutell.  Waller  and  Macklin  see 
especially  Mill  Stephenson,  List  of  Monumental  Brasses  in  the  British  Isles,  1926. 


the  cup,  and  be  in  a  position  to  determine  if  such  a  date 
be  consistent  with  those  which  the  style  of  workmanship 
and  the  enamels  suggest. 

The  cotehardie,  or  coat-hardy,  is  usually  described  as  a 
close-fitting  garment  with  long  tight  sleeves,  buttoned 
down  the  front  and  worn  by  both  sexes.  It  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  counterpart  of  the  military  jupon  (from 
which  it  may  have  been  directly  derived),  which  in  its 
turn  was  somewhat  akin  to  the  much  earlier  hauberk. 
While  this  later  was  distinctly  a  coat  of  mail,  the  jupon 
was  usually  of  buckram  or  leather  with  a  belt  held  loosely 
round  the  hips. 

If,  then,  we  accept  the  description  of  the  cotehardie  as 
given  above  to  be  the  correct  one,  it  is  important  not  to 
muddle  it  up  (as  many  writers  on  costumes  and  brasses 
have  done)  with  such  under  garments  as  the  kirtle  or  such 
outer  garments  as  the  pelicon  and  sleeveless  gown.  The 
frivolous  court  of  Edward  II  produced  many  new  fashions 
which  were  to  continue  to  develop  in  that  of  Edward  III, 
and  only  a  close  study  of  manuscripts  and  brasses  can  help 
us  to  determine  how  far  a  particular  fashion  had  got  at 
any  given  date. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cotehardie  was  worn  by  both 
sexes  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  although  it  was  often 
largely  hidden  by  an  outer  gown  of  one  kind  or  another.} 
Early  in  the  following  reign  it  appears  fully  developed 
without  any  outer  garment,  while  in  France  it  had 
already  figured  in  a  MS.  of  c.  1320. §  Thus  when  we  find 
this  garment  represented  on  an  English  cup  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  fashion  had  become  fully  established— at 
any  rate  in  the  more  exclusive  circles. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  unwise  to  date  the  cup  early  in 
Edward  II's  reign,  but  on  the  evidence  of  the  cotehardie 
alone  such  a  date  as  1325  would  be  perfectly  possible. 

Turning  to  the  sleeve  streamers  or  tippets,  ||  we  find  them 
shown  in  early  fourteenth-century  MSS.  For  instance,  in 
the  famous  Romance  of  Alexander  (MS.  Bod.  264,  edited  by 
M.  R.  James,  Oxford,  1933),  written  in  1338  and  illus- 
trated during  the  next  six  years,  the  margins  afford 
numerous  examples  of  cotehardies,  tippets  and  liripipes. 
They  also  occur  in  the  Luttrell  Psalter  (see  p.  168,  f.  208), 
c.  1340. 

By  this  time  the  short  point  of  the  chaperon  or  hood  (see 
Planche's  Ency.  of  Costume  under  'hood')  had  lengthened 
into  a  pipe-like  streamer  known  as  a  liripipe,  a  flattened 
form  of  w  hich  still  lingers  in  our  University  hoods.  In  the 
Romance  of  Alexander  we  find  both  male  and  female  figures 
using  it  to  play  'Hoodman  blind."  the  forerunner  of  our 
'blind-man's  buff.'  It  occurs  in  the  Luttrell  Psalter  in  all 
its  varying  lengths,  and  many  other  examples  could  be 
cited.  But  sufficient  evidence  has  been  given  to  show  that 
the  costume  represented  on  the  Lynn  Cup  figures  could 
date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edw  ard  II  or  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  that  of  Edward  III.  There  is  nothing 
anachronistic  in  the  hairdressing  or  such  foot-gear  as  is 

Druitt's  Manual  of  Costume  as  illustrated  by  Monumental  Brasses.  1906.  is  still  the 
standard  work  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  must  be  used  with  care. 
J  See  Strutt  and  Planche's  English  Dresses,  Plates  XCI-III,  and  compare 
with  Norris,  Costume  and  Fashion.  Vol.  II.  pp.  215-18.  Much  useful  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  "Tables  of  Costume.  Attitude  and 
Accessories'  in  E.  S.  Prior  and  A.  Gardner.  Medieval  Figure  Sculpture  in  Eng- 
land, 1 91 2,  pp.  559-66. 

§  Lancelot  du  Lac,  Bib.  .Xat.  See  Yiollet  le  Due,  Mobilier  Franfais,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  275,  who  prefers  to  describe  it  as  'un  corset  de  dame  noble.' 
||  This  word  is  used  in  three  or  four  different  senses,  but  is  employed  here 
only  to  mean  a  streamer  from  the  sleeve  at  the  elbow.  See  further  Lewis 
Edwards,  Trans.  Monumental  Brass  Soc,  Vol.  VII,  November  1937,  pp.  I45_7- 
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visible.  The  curling  hair  of  the  men  and  side-pads  of  the 
ladies  fall  within  the  1325-35  period.  The  custom  of  piling 
up  the  liripipe  on  the  top  of  the  head  which  came  in  the 
latter  part  of  Edward  Ill's  reign  was  unknown  to  the 
designer  of  the  cup. 

There  is  also  another  reason  why  a  date  as  late  as  1348- 
50  should  be  accepted  with  considerable  hesitation — ■ 
namely  the  general  stoppage  of  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  England  owing  to  the  terrible  bubonic  plague 
known  as  the  Black  Death.  Reaching  Bristol  and  Wey- 
mouth in  the  summer  of  1348,  it  was  in  London  by 
November  and  had  spread  to  the  Midlands  the  following 
year.  It  was  particularly  severe  in  East  Anglia  and  no  fewer 
than  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Norwich  died,  reducing 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom  to  the  sixth  place.  It  is 
estimated  that  throughout  England,  in  both  town  and 
country,  the  losses  varied  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
population.  It  is  not  in  these  unhappy  times  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  workshops  busy  turning  out  drinking- 
cups  for  banquets  of  prosperous  aldermen  and  their  gilds. 

(c)  The  Enamels 

If  any  doubt  ever  existed  as  to  the  kind  of  enamel  used 
in  the  decoration  of  the  panels  of  the  Lynn  Cup,  the  ex- 
posure of  the  troughs  or  furrows  and  the  engraved  silver 
clearly  show  it  to  be  champleve  and  its  later  development 
basse-taille.  The  two  obvious  ways  of  confining  the  melted 
powdered  glass,  which  is  really  what  enamel  is,  are  either 
by  building  up  little  walls  of  wire  (cloisonne)  or  else  dig 
ging  out  troughs  to  hold  it  (champleve).*  It  is  with  the 
latter  variety  that  we  are  concerned  here.  As  the  engraver 
dug  his  little  trenches  an  uneven  surface  was  naturally 
formed  and  was  found  to  grip  the  enamel  and  hold  it  in 
place.  But  a  more  important  discovery  was  the  realization 
that  variation  in  colour  was  obtained  by  deeper  or  shal- 
lower sinkings.  The  enamel  being  translucent  was  there- 
fore capable  of  further  enrichment  by  engraving  the  base 
with  any  desired  design.  This  process,  known  as  basse- 
taille,  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Northern  Italy  in 
the  thirteenth  Century,  and  is  ascribed  by  some  authori- 
ties to  John  of  Pisa  in  1286.  It  soon  found  its  way  to  France 
aid  so  reached  England  possibly  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  extensive  trade  between  Lynn  and  the  Continent 
would  be  sufficient  to  account  for  its  early  appearance  in 
East  Anglia,  even  if  the  work  was  not  the  product  of  a 
London  workshop. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  enamels  on  the  cup  are  concerned 
it  could  date  any  time  from  the  early  Fourteenth  Century. 
The  question  may  be  asked  as  to  why  silver  was  chosen  as 
a  basis  instead  of  gold  or  electron.  Surely  it  was  because 
the  craftsman  knew  that  the  white  light  in  pure  silver 
would  shine  through  the  coloured  translucent  enamels  and 
so  give  life  and  vitality  to  the  figures.  He  was  well  aware 
that  enamels  on  silver  were  more  likely  to  flake  and  split 
than  those  with  a  gold  foundation,  but  this  difficulty  could 
be  overcome  by  avoiding  large  spaces  of  enamel  by  the 
introduction  of  tracery.  The  folds  of  drapery  would  help 
very  considerably  and  the  division  of  the  bowl  into  five 

*  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Sutton  Hoo  finds  at  Woor'bridge,  Suffolk 
(Brit.  Mus.  Quarterly,  XIII,  No.  4,  1939),  have  established  ai  independent 
Golden  Age  of  East  Anglia  in  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Centui>  K.D.,  in  which 
jewellery  was  produced  embodying  not  only  cloisonne,  but  complicated 
zoomorphic  designs  in  champleve — delicately  cut  garnets  being  embedded 
in  solid  gold. 


THE  GAME  OF  HOODMAN  BLIND  :  ONE  PLAYER  WEARS  HIS  HOOD  REVERSED 
TO  COVER  HIS  EYES  :  FROM  A  XIVTH  CENTURY  MS.  REPRODUCED  IN  JO- 
SEPH  STKUTT'S   'SPORTS   AND    PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND' 

panels  has  been  an  additional  means  not  only  of  preserving 
the  enamels  themselves,  but  also  of  establishing  a  close  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  cup  and  so  producing  a 
masterpiece  of  art.  Had  the  bowl  not  been  so  divided  we 
can  safely  assert  that  there  would  be  no  enamels  left  to- 
day. The  preservation  of  the  enamels  on  the  St.  Agnes 
Gold  Cup  is  doubtless  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  base 
was  gold  and  not  silver. 

As  a  result  of  this  brief  consideration  of  the  style,  cos- 
tumes and  enamels  of  the  cup,  we  would  seem  to  be  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  c.  1325  is  a  reasonable  date  to  sug- 
gest for  the  King's  Lynn  Cup.  Mr.  Herbert  Norris,  the 
well-known  costume  expert,  after  considering  the  matter 
carefully,  writes:  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  you  would 
be  justified  in  placing  the  date  a  little  earlier  than  1350, 
say  1325,  or  perhaps  even  13 14,  but  this  might  be  a  bit 
risky.' 

And  this  is  probably  as  near  as  we  are  likely  to  get  to 
the  actual  date  of  this  masterpiece.  There  remains  but  to 
consider  the  name  by  which  the  cup  has  always  been 
known — the  King  John  Cup.  Whether  it  was  known  by 
this  name  at  the  time  it  was  presented  to  the  Grea'  Gild 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  to  the  Corporation,  or  whetl  r  the 
name  became  attached  to  it  at  a  later  date,  is  not  known. 
As  we  have  already  noted,  the  first  actual  mention  occurs 
in  the  Hall  Book  for  1548,  so  that  there  is  na^xTgipR ttffeG--} 
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THE  MEMORIAL  BRASS  OK  ROBERT  BRAUNCH  AND  HIS  WIVES  :  HE  WAS 
MAYOR  OK  KING'S  LYNN  IN  1351)  AND  1360  :  IN  ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH 

ence  to  it  for  over  two  hundred  years  after  it  was  made. 
This  fact  is  so  curious  that  we  can  but  suppose  that  refer- 
ences to  it  must  have  occurred  in  some  of  the  numerous 
missing  Rolls.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Chamberlain's  ac- 
counts, while  in  the  inventories  of  the  plate  of  the  Trinity 
Gild — a  m0st  likely  place  to  expect  a  mention — the  great- 
est weight  of  any  cup  is  40  oz.,  while  the  Lynn  Cup,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  weighs  over  70  oz.  And  here  the 
matters  must  remain  until,  if  ever,  some  hitherto  unknown 
document  comes  to  light. 

We  can  regard  the  Lynn  Cup  as  an  early  fourteenth- 


century  drinking-cup  made  to  the  order  of  some  rich  man 
of  taste  and  discrimination,  one  who  was  anxious  to  em- 
body in  it  all  the  beauty  of  the  combined  knowledge  of 
the  goldsmith  and  the  enameller,  who  may,  incidentally, 
have  been  one  and  the  same  person.  The  only  fourteenth- 
century  citizen  of  Lynn  who  answers  perfectly  to  such  a 
description  is  the  rich  merchant  Robert  Braunch,  Alder- 
man of  the  Gild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  twice  Mayor — 
in  1350  and  1360.  On  his  election  as  Alderman  the  pres- 
entation of  a  cup  would  be  a  most  natural  gesture,  and 
fully  in  accord  with  such  customs  long  since  established 
at  the  Universities.  There  is,  furthermore,  the  magnificent 
Brass  of  Braunch  to  be  considered.  It  can  be  seen,  now 
restored  to  its  former  position,  in  St.  Margaret's  Church 
immediately  opposite  the  present  Town  Hall.  Below  the 
feet  of  Braunch  and  his  wives  is  the  famous  peacock  least 
with  numerous  cups  and  goblets  decorating  the  table. 
What,  then,  is  the  significance  of  this  banquet  perpetuated 
in  this  way  ?  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been 
given  and  a  thorough  study  of  this  brass  from  every  stand- 
point would  well  repay  the  labours  of  the  antiquary. 

It  surely  must  record  some  very  important  and  personal 
event  in  Braunch's  life,  and  unfortunately  there  is  nothing 
in  his  will  (The  Red  Register  of  Lynn,  Vol.  I,  pp.  236-8, 
edit.  Holcombe  Inglebyj  to  enlighten  us. 

As  the  'patron'  of  the  town  was  King  John,  his  char- 
ter would  doubtless  be  displayed  at  any  important  local 
function,  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  donor  wishing  his 
gift  to  be  associated  with  the  name  of  its  benefactor  rather 
than  with  himself. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  name — the  King  John  Cup 
— but  here  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  state  them  briefly. 
They  are  five  in  number: 

1 .  That  it  was  the  gift  of  King  John.  The  workmanship, 
costumes  and  enamels  at  once  make  this  claim  impossible. 

2.  That  it  was  the  gift  of  Kingjohn  of  France  (1319-64). 
But  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  even  visited  Lynn. 

3.  That  it  was  the  gift  of  John  IV,  Duke  of  Brittany,  who 
was  Lord  of  Rising  (1378-97),  but  in  the  Institution  Books 
at  Norwich  he  is  always  described  as  Prince  John. 

4.  That  it  was  part  of  the  booty  of  that  gallant  warrior 
and  prince  of  looters  Sir  Robert  Knollys  (d.  1407),  who 
presented  the  cup  to  the  town  and  named  it  after  the 
king  who  granted  it  its  charter.  But  evidence  in  support 
of  this  is  wholly  lacking. 

5.  That  it  was  presented  by  someone  unknown  to  be 
used  at  yearly  feasts  to  celebrate  privileges  granted  by 
King  John. 

Having  considered  all  the  above  claims  in  detail,  the 
present  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  No.  5  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  reasonable  theory.  And  for  the  'someone  un- 
known' he  would  suggest  the  name  of  Robert  Braunch. 


DETAIL  OK  THE  ABOVE  :  BELOW  THE  KEET  OK  BRAUNCH  AND  HIS  W 
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DRAWINGS  BY  ROWLAND  SON 


CAPTAIN  BRUCE  S.  INGRAM'S  COLLECTION 


By  F .  GORDON  ROE,  F.S.A. 


WAVING  a  brush  at  For- 
tune, Thomas  Rowland- 
son,  that  'burly,  lazy, 
tom-fool  Englishman,'*  must  have 
abandoned  many  a  drawing  that 
has  since  been  honourably  disposed. 
Reckoning  in  completed  water-col- 
ours, studies,  sketches  and  the  whole 
mass  of  his  published  work,  his  out- 
put must  have  been  very  consider- 
able. It  is  quite  possible  for  one  who 
is  lazy  by  inclination  to  work  like  a 
fiend  while  the  fit  is  on  him,  and 
Rowlandson  had  not  neglected  to 
train  and  improve  his  very  remark- 
able natural  facility.  Even  now,  he  is 
— inonesense — anything  but  ascarce 
master;  but  because,  last  year,  a 
lucky  somebody  picked  up  a  £2,730 
Rowlandson  for  twenty  shillings  by 
no  means  proves  that  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  will  be  as  fortunate.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Rowlandson's 
work  varies  in  aesthetic  and,  what  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  the  same 
thing,  in  commercial  importance; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  'bad'  draw- 
ing by  Rowlandson  himself.  Des- 
mond Coke,  that  great  Rowland- 
sonian,  might  'make  no  effort  to 
acquit'  the  master  whose  art  he  loved 
so  well  of  having  had  'an  "atelier" 
or  school  of  ghosts  who  worked  for 
him';!  but  (without  our  discussing 
that  proposition)  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  'every  drawing  from  his 
hand,  of  whatever  description,  is  as 
alive  as  it  can  be. '$ 

Here  let  me  admit  that  my  view§ 
of  Rowlandson  is  nearer  to  Joseph 
Grego's  'easy  picture'  or  Desmond 
Coke's  human  evaluation  of  the  man 
and  his  art  than  it  is  to  Mr.  A.  P. 

*  John  Summerson :  The  Microcosm  of  London 
(1943),  p.  6. 

t  Desmond  Coke:  Confessions  of  an  Incurable 
Collector  (ig28),  p.  129. 

X  Sir  Osbert  Sitwell  :  Thomas  Rowlandson 
(1929),  P-  5- 

§  F.  Gordon  Roe  :  Rowlandson:  The  Life  and  Art 
of  a  British  Genius  (F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Ltd.) . 
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No.  I. — AN  A  VENUE  :  THE  FOREGROUND  LEFT  FOR  THE  ADDITION  OF  FIGURES  :  BY  TH<  >MAS  ROWLANDSON 


No.  II.— BIRD  CAGE  WALK  :  GROUPS  OF  FIGURES  MORE  OR  LESS  REALIZED  :  BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 
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Captain  Bruce  Ingram  has  allowed  this 
one  intensely  interesting  and  important 
genre  to  monopolize  his  attention.  Land- 
scape, topography,  and  figure-work  of 
various  schools  are  also  strongly  repre- 
sented, and,  in  such  an  accumulation, 
Rowlandson,  whose  auure  found  a  place 
for  almost  every  theme,  is  obviously 
entitled  to  a  special  niche. 

Captain  Bruce  Ingram  has  an  artist's 
perception.  He  seems  always  to  pick  the 
drawings  an  artist  would  love  and  re- 
spect. To  him  a  work  is  'perfect'  when 
it  says  all  that  he  demands  of  it.  Thus 
among  his  many  Rowlandsons  we  find 
finished  water-colours  cheek-by-jowl 
with  sketches  or  drawings  abandoned 
while  in  progress,  themselves  of  con- 
siderable interest  as  revealing  Rowly's 
method. 

In  one  of  Trees — An  Avenue  would  be  a 
better  title  (No.  i) — from  the  Grego  Col- 


Xo.  III. — THE  CANAL  IN  ST.  JAMES'S  PARK  :  WITH  STROLLING  FIGURES  :  BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 


Oppe's  more  cautious  recon- 
struction. My  present  pur- 
pose, however,  is  less  with 
'Rowly'  himself  than  with  a 
few  of  the  drawings  by  him 
in  the  collection  of  Captain 
Bruce  S.  Ingram,  O.B.E., 
M.C. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Bruce 
Ingram  Collection  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  the  works  of  the 
old  marine  painters,  on  whom 


their  owner  is  an  acknow- 
ledged authority.  Not  that       No.  iv.— the  salutation  inn,  Greenwich  .-  with  disembarking  figures:  a  typical  rowlamdsonian<  rowd 


No.  V.— OLD  PUTNEY  CHURCH  AND  BRIDGE  :  SHOWING  TOLL-HOUSES  AT  EACH  END  :  BY  THOMAS  ROWLANDSON 


lection  ( 1 908) ,  we  see  how  Rowly, 
having  drawn  and  washed  in  the 
background,  has  left  the  fore- 
ground open  for  an  unrealized 
figure-interest.  In  the  Bird  Cage 
Walk  (No.  ii)  the  process  has  been 
carried  a  stage  further,  and  figures 
are  present,  some  more  or  less  fin- 
ished, others  merely  suggested — 
and  all  the  time  we  have  the  sen- 
sation of  glimpsing  them  over  the 
artist's  shoulder  as  he  sits  at  work. 
By  such  means  was  it  that  Row- 
landson arrived  at  the  perfec- 
tion of  so  noble  a  water-colour 
as  his  Old  Putney  Church  and 
Bridge  (No.  v). 

Here,  despite  a  slight  and  not 
uncharacteristic  illogicality  in 
sizing  the  figure-interest,  we  have 
a  work  in  Rowly's  happiest  vein. 
Superbly  competent,  the  drawing 
has  freshness,  grace  and  sparkle, 
plus  that  air  of  detachment  that 
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so  well  becomes  the  master  in 
his  less  boisterous  moods. 
Though  much  of  its  aspect 
has  altered  since  he  sketched 
the  spot,  the  scene  is  still 
recognizable.  Old  St.  Mary's 
Church,  not  yet  mauled 
about  and  partly  rebuilt  by 
iconoclastic  'restorers,'  is  on 
the  right;  on  the  extreme 
left  is  the  double  toll-house, 
long  since  demolished,  that 
spanned  the  bridge's  Ful- 
ham-end.  As  shown  in  the 
drawing,  there  was  a  smaller 
toll-house  at  the  Putney-end 
as  well,  and  echoes  of  what 
may  have  been  an  almost 
traditional  dislike  of  an  im- 
post dating  from  as  far  back 
as  1729  lingered  long  after 
the  toll's  suppression.  Elderly 
relativesof  the  present  writer 
used  to  speak  of  how  to  drive 
in  one's  carriage  across  the 
bridge,  without  good  reason, 
was  looked  upon  as  involving 
a  needless  and  unwarrant- 
able expense.  This  was  still 

the  picturesque  wooden  structure  that  Rowlandson  had 
sketched ;  but  the  toll  was  abolished  before  the  shaky  old 
bridge  itself  came  to  its  end  in  1886,  after  not  much  short 
of  160  years  of  service. 

In  such  a  drawing  we  have  a  full  measure  of  the  beauty 
that  graces  Rowlandson's  art.  All  the  same,  it  is  surely 
wrong  to  separate,  as  some 
connoisseurs  are  still  dispos  d 
to  separate,  Rowlandson's 
wuvre  into  the  beautiful  and 
the  grotesque,  as  though 
th<=\se  terms  were  somehow- 
incompatible.  Rowlandson's 
sense  of  beauty  is  so  com- 
pletely bound  up  with  his 
marvellous  touch  and  use  of 
line,  that  it  exists  in  even  his 
grossest  and,  to  us,  least  palat- 
able works.  To  deny  this  is  to 
indulge  the  aesthetic  heresy 
of  confusing  beauty  of  theme 
with  beauty  of  expression. 

Undoubtedly,  there  were 
moments  in  Rowly's  life  when 
he  was  profoundly  moved  by 
natural  scenery  and  effect, 
resulting  in  deeply  sympa- 
thetic drawings  in  which  fun 
or  satire  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, or  from  which  it  is 
completely  absent;  but  for 
the  most  part  it  is  his  vital 
comments  on  the  human 
species  that  give  the  essential 
colour  to  his  performance. 


No.  VI. — OFF  SPITHEAD  :  \  LIVE  I  Y  M  !  NT  WITH  SAILORS  \  GIRL-FRIENDS  ROWING  ASHORE  FROM  H.M.  SHIPS 


It  has  been  objected,  rather  foolishly,  that  in  such  work 
Rowly  did  not  take  life  seriously  enough;  but  one  doubts 
whether  these  critical  folk  can  have  understood  how  curi- 
ously true  are  many  of  his  comments.  It  is  the  dress  that 
makes  the  difference,  not  the  people.  And  as  for  the  rest, 
why  need  reality  always  be  seen  through  dim  glasses? 


No.  VII. — DUTCH  PACKET  .  A  BREEZ'.'  AND  BOLDLY  COMPOSED  DRAWING  SIGNED  AND  BEARING  THE  DATE  1791 
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No.  VIII.    HULK  AT  SHEERNESS  :  THESE  HULLS  WERE  A  PICTURESQUE  FEATURE  OE  THE  DOCKYARDS 


Nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  Cockney  humour  because 
of  its  superb  power  to  turn  a  brave  face  to  tragedy  or 
squalor.  Rowlandson  was  a  Cockney  bred  and  born — and 
that  is  something  anyone  could  be  proud  of.  He  saw  life 
squarely,  did  not  flinch  from  the  dirt  of  it,  drew  it  and 
never  cared  a  scrap  for  queasy  stomachs.  He  was  there  to 
comment,  and  he  did  so.  When  anything  struck  him  as 
funny,  he  laughed  outright.  He  just  didn't  care.  If  the 
evidence  of  his  art  is  anything,  he  was  one  of  the  least  in- 
hibited men  that  ever  lived.  For  some  of  us  he  has  proved 
altogether  too  normal  a  being.  Let  us  look  to  it. 

The  essential  beauty  of  Rowlandson's  line  and  touch  is 
evident  in  every  drawing  by  him  in  Captain  Bruce  In- 


gram's collection.  It  is  evident  in  so 
slight — but  how  complete ! — a  sketch 
as  that  of  Rosamond's  Pond  or,  more 
accurately — as  the  Pond  itself  was 
filled  up  in  1770 — the  Canal  in  St. 
James's  Park,  then  a  far  more  formal 
stretch  of  water  than  the  existing 
romantic  lake  of  Nash's  construction 
(No.  iii) ;  evident  in  the  long  and  com- 
plex composition  oiThe  Salutation  Inn, 
Greenwich,  with  its  queue  of  disem- 
barking figures  (No.  iv) — a  subject  of 
which  Desmond  Coke  also  had  a  ver- 
sion (Landing at  Greenwich) ,  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  But, 
though  complex,  the  Salutation  Inn  is 
handled  with  such  skill  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  laboriousness 
about  it.  There  is  a  typically  Row- 
landsonian  crowd  with  the  typically 
Rowlandsonian  tumbles  and  expo- 
sures— but,  somehow,  it  has  all  just 
happened  and  it  is  not  an  immensely 
skilful  composition  at  all,  but  some- 
thing straight  bang  out  of  life,  and  Rowly,  for  all  his  fun- 
ning, is  telling  the  truth. 

Note  how  unobtrusively  but  with  what  resourcefulness 
he  has  linked  the  queue  and  the  catastrophe.  It  is  only 
when  one  studies  this  amazing  drawing  in  detail  that  one 
realizes  what  unerring  skill  has  gone  to  the  creation  of  its 
easy,  accidental-looking  atmosphere. 

To  a  like  category  belong  the  boldly  composed  Dutch 
Packet,  bearing  the  date  1 79 1  (No.  vii),  and  a  jolly  scene 
Off  Spit/wad,  with  boatloads  of  girl-friends  being  rowed 
ashore  from  certain  of  His  Majesty's  ships  (No.  vi) .  But  Row- 
landson could  be  documentarist  as  well,  and  in  one  of  his 
drawings  of  Perry's  Dock,  Blackwall*  (No.  ix)  and  in  the  Hulk 

at  Sheerness  we  have  straight- 
forward comments  that  owe 
nothing  to  satire  (No.  viiij. 
All  the  same,  there  is  an  es- 
sential humour  in  things, 
and  one  can  but  feel  that  that 
amazing  Hulk  at  Sheerness 
appealed  to  Rowlandson's 
love  of  absurdity.  Just  look  at 
it !  Walt  Disney  and  Heath 
Robinson  between  them 
never  imagined  anything 
wilder.  Yet  there  lay  that 
fantastic  incongruity  all 
ready  for  Rowlandson's  pen-  1 
cil — and  to  enhearten  those 
who  believe  (as  I  do  not!) 
that  Peggotty's  Hut  rested 
on  her  keel  after  all. 

One  guesses  that  Rowly 
picked  upon  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  the  various  hulks 
at  Sheerness.  In  Brayley's 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales, 


No.  IX.— PERRY'S  POCK.  BLACKW  ALL  :  AN  INTERESTING  DOCUMENTARY  SHOW  ING  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  SHIP  OF  WAR 


*  The  British  Museum  has  a  water- 
colour  bv  Rowlandson  of  Perry's 
Dock. 
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Vol.  VIII  (1808),  wc  road  thai  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants  within 
the  Fortress  and  Dockyard  at  Sheer- 
ness  was  perhaps  nearly  2,000,  'in- 
cluding those  who  reside  in  the  houses 
without  the  Fortress,  and  in  the  old 
ships  of  war  which  have  been  stationed 
on  the  shore  as  breakwaters. .'  The  hulls 
of  these  ships,  says  Brayley,  'are 
occupied  by  about  seventy  or  eighty 
families,  and  altogether  present  a 
very  singular  appearance,  the  chim- 
nies  being  raised  of  brick  from  the 
lower  gun-decks.' 

In  such  a  drawing — he  did  not  stop 
to  finish  it  on  the  spot — Rowlandson 
is  at  peace  with  the  world,  as  he  is 
at  peace  with  the  world  in  a  West 


.  1 


No.  Xl.—BRIGHTO.X  RACKS  :  AOUATINTED  B\ 


ALKEN  FOR  AN  EXCURSION  TO  BRIGH'I  HELMS  1  ONE 


No.  X.— LANDSCAPE  :  PROBABLY  A  SCENE  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY  :  PENCIL  DRAW  INC. 


Of  all  the  cooks  the  world  can  boast, 

However  great  their  skill, 
To  bake  or  fry.  to  boil  or  roast, 

There's  none  like  Master  Gill. 

In  this  drawing,  the  insistence  is  on  sheer  material 
comfort.  It  oozes  gluttony  in  every  line.  Conversely, 
The  Custom  House  or,  to  give  it  its  original  title,  Searched 
by  Douaniers  on  the  French  Frontiers,  is  quite  remarkably 
expressive  of  curiosity,  rage,  apprehension  (No.  xii). 
This  drawing  was  engraved  as  one  of  the  illustrations 
to  the  Journal  of  Sentimental  Travels  in  the  Southern  Pro- 
vinces of  France  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  an  imitation 
of  Sterne  published  by  the  enterprising  Rudolph 
Ackermann  in  182 1.  As  not  infrequently  happens, 
there  are  minor  differences  between  the  drawing  and 
the  published  plate,  the  main  difference  here  being 
that  the  old  man  standing  in  the  coach  is  rendered 
as  less  of  a  'Syntax'  type,  and  given  a  top-hat  instead 
of  a  tricorn. 


Country  landscape  rather  carefully 
drawn  in  pencil  (No.  x),  or  in  the 
water-colour  of  Brighton  Races  (No. 
xi).  The  latter,  a  well-known  subject, 
is  familiar  from  the  plate  of  it  etched 
by  Rowlandson  himself  and  aqua- 
tinted  by  Samuel  Aiken.  Published 
June  1st,  1790,  by  Robinsons,  Pater- 
noster Row,  it  formed  part  of  Row- 
landson and  Wigstead's  An  Excursion 
to  Brighthelmstone ,  made  in  the  year  iy8g, 
and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
'Prinney'  himself. 

Another  engraved  work,  of  very 
different  character,  is  that  known  as 
Invalid's  Diet,  the  subject  of  the  9th 
plate  in  The  Comforts  of  Bath,  published 
by  S.  W.  Fores  in  1798  (see  colour 
plate).  Its  literary  complement  is 
Christopher  Anstey's  'Song,  written 
.at  Mr.  Gill's,  An  Eminent  Cook  at 
Bath' : 





No.  XII. — THE  CCSTOM  SOUSE  OR  SEARCHED  BY  DOUANIERS  ON  THE  FRENCH  FRONTIERS  :  CIRCA  1820 
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Ho.XIU.—A.XTIQUARIAN  INSPECTING  A  MUMMY-CASE 


In  this  drawing  again,  the  virtue  is  very  much  in  the  line  and  its  ex- 
pressiveness. There  is  indeed  a  magic  in  Rowly's  use  ofline.  It  exerts  the 
strangest  fascination  and,  once  perceived,  can  never  be  mistaken.  In  so 
admirable  a  sketch  as  the  Skating  on  the  Serpentine — a  subject  Rowly  handled 
more  than  once — its  gracile  fluency  is  very  evident  (see  colour  plate) .  We 
see  it  too,  though  differently  employed,  in  such  a  work  as  An  Antiquarian, 
one  of  Rowlandson's  various  comments  on  the  tribe  (No.  xiii).  These  were 
not  invariably  farcical :  the  important  scene  of  an  admission  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  in  Dean  Milles's  time — a  drawing  belonging  to  the  Society 
itself — has  a  documentary  importance;  but  Captain  Bruce  Ingram's  pur- 
blind antiquary  peering  at  a  comic  mummy-case  stands  or  falls  by  the 
vigour  of  its  execution.  Rowlandson  used  much  the  same  figure  in  his  Lust 
and  Avarice  (published  1788),  and  there  is  a  compositional  relationship  be- 
tween the  Antiquarian  and  a  caricature  of  later  date  by  Gillray  directed  at 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  entitled  A  Cognocenli  [sic]  contemplating  y'  Beauties 
of  y  Antique  (published  1801). 

Incidentally,  the  mummy-case  in  Rowlandson's  drawing  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  one  'of  singular  workmanship'  in  the  Soane  Museum, 
which  was  given  to  Soane  by  Mr.  John  White  and  had  been  in  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  gallery  at  Whitehall,  but  clearly  Rowlandson  was  not  at 
pains  to  note  its  details.  His  mummy-case  is  the  sheerest  nonsense. 

There  is,  too,  something  of  farce,  though  less  broad  farce,  in  The  Intrusion 
on  Study,  or  the  Painter  disturbed,  and,  remembering  Rowly's  acquaintance 
with  the  Life  Class  in  London  and  Paris,  and  the  dire  occasion  w  hen  he 
let  fly  with  a  pea-shooter  at  a  nude  model  in  the  Royal  Academy  Schools, 
one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  he  may  here  have  utilized  an  actual  inci- 
dent. This,  presumably,  is  the  original  drawing  for  the  plate  of  the  same 
subject  published  by  S.  W.  Fores  on  November  30th,  178-,,  and  repub- 
lished in  1802.  It  was  in  1785,  also,  that  there  appeared  the  celebrated 
plate  by  Pollard  and  Jukes  of  Rowlandson's  Vauxhall  Gardens.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  in  The  Intrusion  on  Study  we  have  a  glimpse  of  Rowly's  own  painting-room  at  his  lodgings  in  Wardour  Streel . 
with  artist  and  picture  varied  to  suit  the  occasion?  (But  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  Rowlandson  had  at  one  time  aspired 
to  such  compositions  as  that  seen  on  the  easel.)  (No.  xiv.) 

Be  it  noted  how  Rowlandson  has  drawn  the  shy  model,  halfway  between  nudity  and  nakedness:  a  subtle  touch.  In- 
deed, a  study  of  this  water-colour,  so  slight,  so  complete,  so  admirably  drawn,  is  recommended  to  those  whose  notion  of 
Rowlandson's  funning  is  one  of  an  unrelieved  grossness.  Furthermore,  it  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of  assessing  the  full 
value  of  Rowlandson's  compositions  from  the  prints  alone.  Lively  and  amusing  as  is  the  plate  of  the  Intrusion  on  Study, 
it  lacks  something  of  the 
subtlety  and  grace  so  evi- 
dent in  the  Bruce  Ingram 
original.  Without  any  in- 
tention of  belittling  the 
Rowlandson  prints,  which 
include  so  much  that  is  fine 
and  vigorous,  it  is  to  the 
drawings  themselves  that 
we  must  refer  to  see  this 
great  master  in  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  his  unparalleled 
powers. 

[Acknowledgement  is 
made  to  Captain  Bruce  S. 
Ingram,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  to 
Mr.  D.  C.  Baskett  (Messrs. 
P.  &  D.  Colnaghi  &  Co., 
Ltd. ),  and  to  Mr.D.  F.  Snel- 
grove  Print  Room,  British 
Museum).  Joseph  Grego's 
Rowlandson  the  Caricaturist 
(1880),  a  criticized  but  in- 
dispensable work,  is  among 
the  books  consulted,  as  is 
Edward  Walford's  Old  and 
New  London.] 
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THE  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
GEMSTONES  IN  ANTIQUE  JEWELLERY 

By  M.  D.  S.  LEWIS* 


PHOTO  BY  ILFORD.  MAGNIFICATION'  ABOUT  40. 

No.  I. — INTERIOR  OF  RUBY 

The  well-developed,  straigiit-sided,  angular  inclusions  [actually 
crystals  of  other  minerals  )  clearly  indicate  a  real  stone.  The  criss-cross 
lines  at  the  bottom,  slightly  to  the  left,  are  hollow  canals,  reflection 
from  which  causes  the  whitish  sheen  known  as  "silk."  By  looking  at 
this  picture  the  gemmologist  can  say  that  not  only  is  this  stone  a  real 
ruby,  but  also  that  it  is  a  "Burmah"  ruby — the  most  prized  type. 


PHOTO  BY  ILFORD.  MAGNIFICATION  ABOUT  40. 

No.  II.— INTERIOR  OF  A  PASTE 
The  opaque  spherical  spots  are  air  bubbles  which  are  nearly  always 
found  in  pastes.  Note  the  haphazard  arrangement  and  absence  of 
angularity.  This  picture  is  not  quite  typical,  as  t/ie  bubbles  are  un- 
usually numerous  and  in  one  plane,  but  the  presence  of  only  one  would 
normally  indicate  the  stone  not  to  be  real. 


THE  average  collector  and  connoisseur  relies  princi- 
pally on  instinct  and  experience  to  identify  antique 
jewels  and,  it  must  be  conceded,  his  judgment  is 
usually  right.  Nevertheless,  it  is  inevitable  that  without 
adequate  knowledge  and  tests  some  mistakes  are  made, 
there  being  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  antique 
jewellery  constantly  reappearing  in  well-defined  forms 
always  contains  the  stones  normal  to  such  styles.  Thus  the 
beautiful  red  stones  in  old  English  'garnet'  jewellery  are 
nearly  always  assumed  to  be  garnets,  but  occasionally 
have  been  found  to  be  rubies.  It  is  impossible  within  the 
short  space  of  this  article  to  describe  all  the  scientific  tests 
by  which  stones  are  identified.  Those  interested  are  re- 
ferred to  such  well  known  text-books  as: 

Practical  Gemmology,  by  R.  Webster.  An  excellent  elementary 
account  of  theory  and  practice. 

Gemstones,  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Herbert  Smith.  Th<-  cl  tical  text-book 
on  the  subject  dealing  exhaustively  with  every  aspect,  but  per- 
haps a  little  too  advanced  for  the  non-scientific  reader. 

Gem-  Testing  for  Jewellers,  by  B.  W.  Anderson .  An  ideal  book 
for  those  wishing  to  learn  'stone  testing'  with  the  minimum  of 


theory,  by  an  author  of  unsurpassed  knowledge  and  experience 
in  all  forms  of  gemmological  technique. 

All  gemmological  text-books  are,  however,  written 
primarily  for  the  jeweller  or  stone  dealer  and  rather  ignore 
the  special  problems  of  the  antique  collector.  The  tech- 
nique of  modern  gemmology  is  mainly  optical  and  most 
suitable  for  application  to  loose  stones  and  those  open  set 
at  the  back.  In  case  of  difficulty  there  is  normally  no  objec- 
tion to  the  removal  of  a  stone  from  its  setting  so  that  it 
can  be  examined  under  optimum  conditions. 

The  collector  of  antique  jewellery  is  faced  with  a  more 
difficult  problem,  and  in  the  most  prized  pieces  the  stones 
are  often  closed  in  at  the  back,  foiled  and  possibly  painted, 
making  optical  tests  difficult.  Neither  may  the  removal  of 
a  stone  be  lightly  contemplated.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  indicate  which  gemmological  tests  anc'  their 
modifications  are  most  appropriate  for  antique  jev  ellery. 

The  gemmologist  employs  several  instruments,  ranging 

*  A.R.C.S.,  B.Sc,  Fellow  Gemmological  Association.  (Tully  Medal  and 
Research  Diploma.) 
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No.  III.— SPECTROSCOPIC  EXAMINATION 
A  powerful  beam  of  light  from  the  lamp  passes  through  the  condens- 
ing lens,  and  is  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  stone,  which  appears  as  a 
sharply  luminescent  patch,  the  remainder  of  the  article  being  wrapped 
in  black  velvet.  The  observer  is  seen  viewing  the  illuminated  stone 
through  the  spectroscope. 

from  a  simple  lens  to  complex  pieces  of  apparatus  only 
suitable  for  use  in  a  laboratory,  but  the  few  about  to  be 
described  are  easy  to  manipulate,  relatively  inexpensive 
to  buy  and  able  to  identify  almost  with  certainty  any  gem- 
stone  likely  to  be  encountered  in  antique  jewellery.  Before 
proceeding  to  a  brief  description  of  their  use,  we  will  first 
consider  what  evidence  can  be  obtained  without  appara- 
tus, except  perhaps  a  small  lens  (the  magnification  of 
which  should  be  8  to  12). 

Conductivity  Test. — This  is  the  simplest  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  for  differentiation  between  real  stones  and 
pastes,  tin  former  feeling  'ice  cold'  when  placed  on  the 
lip  *  1 1  tongue,  whilst  the  latter  feel  comparatively  warm. 
The  test  is  Tifficult  to  apply  to  very  small  stones,  and  in 
case  of  doub1  it  is  helpful  to  have  at  hand  some  samples 
of  known  pastes  and  real  stones  for  comparison.  Needless 
to  add,  a  sione  which  has  acquired  warmth  by  being  car- 
ried in  a  pocket  or  recently  handled  by  warm  fingers 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  down  to  room  temperature  be- 
fore being  thus  tested. 

Hardness  Test. — The  more  important  stones  likely  to  be 
met  with  in  antique  jewellery  may  be  crudely  graded  in 
descending  order  of  hardness,  as  follows : 

10.  Diamond. 
9.  Ruby,  Sapphire. 


8.  Chrysoberyl,  Topaz  (true,  or  so-called  Brazilian), 
Spinel. 

7.  Quartz  (including  the  mauve  variety,  amethyst; 
the  yellow  variety  sometimes  called  quartz  topaz 
and  the  white  colourless  variety  sometimes  called 
crystal),  Tourmaline,  Garnet,  Emerald,  Aqua- 
marine, Zircon  (jargoon). 

6.  Moonstone,  Peridot  (including  so-called  chrysolite). 

5.  Paste. 

Each  stone  can  be  scratched  by  one  of  superior  hardness 
and  in  the  early  days  of  gemmology  much  testing  was 
done  in  this  way.  Now,  however,  the  technique  has  fallen 
largely  into  disrepute  as  it  usually  involves  some  damage 
to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  useful  information  can  be 
drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  hardness  properties  and  both 
diamond  and  paste  can  be  distinguished  from  other  simi- 
lar stones  by  an  intelligent  application. 

The  hardness  of  steel  tools,  by  which  stones  were  always 
set,  is  about  6 — that  is,  slightly  greater  than  that  of  paste 
— which  is,  therefore,  likely  to  have  suffered  some  abrasion 
in  the  process,  particularly  when  the  typical  antique  cut- 
down  setting  has  been  used.  Careful  scrutiny  with  a  lens 
just  above  the  setting  may  be  necessary.  Of  course,  all 
stones,  with  the  possible  exception  of  diamonds,  become 
abraded  if  continually  worn,  but  paste  can  suffer  severely 
in  this  way  even  with  the  gentlest  handling.  The  dust  in 
most  parts  of  the  world  is  principally  sand  (quartz),  and 
therefore  exerts  a  scouring  action  on  paste,  which  is  of  a 
lower  hardness. 

The  old  method  of  identifying  paste  by  scratching  with 
a  file  is  to  be  deprecated  where  other  means  of  examination 
are  available,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  test  the 
writer  advises  the  use  not  of  a  file,  but  of  a  sharply  pointed 
steel  instrument.  If  with  this,  the  surface  of  a  paste  be 
judiciously  explored  and  gentle  pressure  applied,  the  ex- 
perienced investigator  will  easily  recognize  a  tendency  for 
the  point  to  sink  into  the  surface  (thus  causing  only  mini- 
mum damage)  whereas  it  merely  slides  off  the  surface  of 
most  real  (harder)  gemstones. 

A  normal  diamond  is  recognizable  at  sight  by  anyone 
who  has  handled  jewellery,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  highly 
coloured  or  cut  in  an  unusual  way  or  has  suffered  through 
great  heat,  it  may  lose  its  distinctive  appearance  and 
occasion  doubts.  A  simple  rough-and-ready  test  is  to  press 
an  edge  of  the  suspected  diamond  on  to  the  surface  of  a 
poor-quality  worthless  ruby  or  sapphire.  If  it  bites  into 
the  surface  and  leaves  a  scratch,  it  must  be  a  diamond,  as 
reference  to  the  Hardness  Table  shows'  this  to  be  the  only 
gemstone  harder  than  ruby  or  sapphire. 

Fracture. — Paste  shows  a  marked  tendency  to  break  with 
conchoidal  (shell-like)  fracture  particularly  near  the  set- 
ting line.  Many  real  stones,  notably  quartz,  also  show  con- 
choidal fracture,  although  usually  to  a  lesser  degree,  but 
where  an  angular  step-like  fracture  is  seen  the  stone  is 
almost  certainly  real. 

Lustre  may  be  described  as  the  effect  of  light  reflected 
at  the  surface,  and  it  is  through  this  property  that  dia- 
mond is  usually  identified,  there  being  no  other  stone  pos- 
sessing such  hard  surface  glitter.  If,  in  a  normally  cut  white 
stone,  reflections  appear  to  come  more  from  within  the 
stone  rather  than  from  the  surface,  it  is  certainly  not  a 
diamond.  Lustre  is  partly  dependent  on  hardness,  which 
determines  the  degree  of  polish  attainable,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  real  stones  are  usually  more 
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RED      ORANGE     YELLOW         GREEN       BLUE  VIOLET 


PHOTOS  BY  B.  W.  ANDERSON 

No.  IV.— ABSORPTION  SPECTRA 

A.  Shows  very  roughly  the  distribution  of  colours  in  the  normal 

spectrum. 

B.  Shows  the  type  of  'absorption  spectrum  displayed  by  nearly  all  red 
garnets.  Note  the  strong  absorption  beds  in  the  green  and  yellow. 

C.  Shows  the  'absorption  spectrum'  of  a  ruby.  Note  strong  bright  line 
in  the  red,  complete  absorption  of  yellow,  green  and  violet,  with  two 

narrow  lines  in  the  blue  'window.' 

D.  Shows  the  somewhat  spectacular  'absorption  spectrum'  of  a  zircon, 
consisting  of  numerous  evenly  spaced  lines,  with  a  characteristically 

heavy  one  in  the  'orange.' 

lustrous  than  pastes.  The  assessment  of 'lustre'  is  largely  a 
matter  of  experience  and  cannot  adequately  be  described 
in  words,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  true  (Brazilian) 
topaz  can  often  be  distinguished  from  the  less  valuable 
quartz  topaz  by  its  greatly  superior  lustre  and  smooth, 
silky  feel  to  the  touch. 

Dispersion  is  the  scientific  name  for  the  'fire'  or  play  of 
colours  seen  in  reflections  from  a  stone.  Only  in  white 
gemstones  is  this  property  easily  observed  and  here  once 
again  diamond  is  pre-eminent.  Good-quality  white  paste 
also  frequently  possesses  considerable  'fire,'  but  white 
quartz  (crystal)  and  other  colourless  gemstones  are  very 
deficient  in  this  quality  and  in  spite  perhaps  of  a  brilliant 
appearance  the  light  reflected  from  them  always  lacks 
colour.  (It  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  modern  fired 
white  zircons  have  a  high  dispersion  sometimes  approach- 
ing that  of  a  diamond,  but  except  in  the  case  of  fraudulent 
substitution  they  are  not  normally  found  in  antique 
jewellery.) 

Double  Refraction. — Many  stones,  with  the  notable  ex- 
ception of  diamonds,  garnets,  spinel  and  pastes,  are 
'doubly  refracting,'  which  means  that  the  back-facet  edges, 
when  viewed  through  the  large  table  facet  may  in  certain 
positions  appear  double.  Except  in  the  case  of  peridots, 
stones  found  in  antique  jewellery  are  usually  too  small  to 
show  this  property  unless  under  a  powerful  microscope, 
but  any  yellow  stone  should  be  examined  through  a  lens. 
To  the  beautiful  eighteenth-century  Spanish  jewellery  set 
with  these  stones  the  indiscriminate  term  'chrysolite'  is 
loosely  applied,  but  such  stones  may  be  peridots,  chryso- 
beryls  or  pastes,  all  of  which,  when  yellow,  can  be  very 
similar  in  appearance.  The  double  refraction  of  a  peridot 
is  so  strong  that  all  but  the  smaller  stones  will  show  a 
doubling  of  the  back  facets,  through  a  let  of  reasonable 
magnification.  Paste  has  no  double  refraction  and  chryso- 
beryl,  although  doubly  refracting,  is  not  sufficiently  so  to 
be  detected  in  this  way. 


The  large  'crystal'  splien  in  Continental  objets-d'art 
can  be  separated  from  glass  by  (his  test.  The  edge  of  a 
piece  of  paper  appears  doubled  when  viewed  through  a 
large  crystal  sphere  in  contradistinction  to  the  singly 
refracting  glass. 

Most  zircons  have  an  extremely  high  double  refraction 
and  the  doubling  of  the  back  facets  is  very  easily  observed. 
These  stones,  are,  however,  not  normally  found  in  antique 
jewellery  except  in  Indian  ' Jargoon'  pieces.  In  these,  how- 
ever, they  are  usually  rose-cut  and  very  shallow,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  their  double  refraction  could  be  detected 
merely  by  means  of  a  pocket  lens. 

Inclusions. — Comparatively  few  gemstones  are  perfectly 
clear  inside,  the  majority  containing  small  amounts  of 
foreign  matter  and  'structure  lines.'  The  study  of  in- 
clusions is  a  branch  of  gemmology  rapidly  gaining  in  im- 
portance, and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  gem- 
stones can  be  identified  and  their  origin  deduced  solely 
from  a  study  of  these  inclusions.  A  microscope  and  clear 
passage  for  light  through  the  stone  are  usually  essential  for 
this  technique,  which  therefore  can  find  only  limited 
application  in  the  examination  of  antique  jewels,  but  with 
a  good  lens  some  useful  information  can  often  be  deduced. 
Angular  and  somewhat  transparent  inclusions,  as  well  as 
straight  lines  inside  a  stone,  are  infallible  signs  of  its  being 
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No.  V.— A  REFRACTOMETER 

A  brooch  is  seen  in  position,  the  centre  stone  being  under  test.  By 
looking  through  the  eyepiece,  the  refractive  index  is  immediately 
obtained. 
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No.  VI. — Italian  pendant,  circa  1550,  and  Italian  cross,  circa  1620, 
both  set  with  pearls  and  rubies.  Flat  stones  like  these  rubies  can  rarely 
be  tested  on  the  rejractometer,  as  the  table  facets  are  not  sufficiently  raised 
above  the  setting  to  enable  optical  contact  to  be  made.  The  spectroscope 
is  here  the  most  suitable  and  probably  the  only  method  of  identification, 
if  the  stones  are  not  to  be  removed  from  their  setting.  (Photo  by  courtesy 
of  Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips.) 

real.  Paste  usually  contains  opaque  spherical  bubbles  and 
curved  striae  (Nos.  i  and  ii). 

Much  of  the  foregoing  evidence  is  deducible  with  no  aid 
beyond  an  ordinary  lens,  and  an  attempt  will  now  be  made 
to  describe  very  briefly  the  use  of  some  of  the  simpler 
gemmological  instruments,  but  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  their  construction  and  application  the  reader  must  refer 
to  the  standard  text-books  on  the  subject. 

Chelsea  Filter. — Essentially  a  small  piece  of  coloured  gela- 
tine between  glass  plates  and  of  great  use  to  antique  jewel- 
lers. Illuminated  by  a  strong  light  and  viewed  through  a 
Chelsea  filter  most  green  stones,  other  than  emeralds,  ap- 
pear green,  whereas  an  emerald  appears  red.  The  qualifi- 
cation 'usually'  is  made,  as  there  are  exceptions,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  an  emerald  may  be  distinguished  from 
all  other  stones  of  similar  appearance  by  this  simple  test. 
Most  gemmological  text-books  infer  that  the  light  should 
travel  through  the  stone  via  the  filter  to  the  eye,  but  the  test 
works  efficiently  with  those  set  stones  closed  at  the  back, 
if  the  surface  is  merely  illuminated  by  an  electric  lamp  and 
the  reflected  light  viewed  through  the  filter.  Another  un- 
mentioned  virtue  of  this  test  is  that  it  will  distinguish  really 
green  emeralds  from  the  painted  or  foiled  pale  emeralds, 
or  even  cr)  rtals,  which  so  often  successfully  simulate  them 
in  antique  jewellery.  This  is  an  important  point,  as  antique 
set  emeralds  are  often  'bags  of  mystery,'  the  true  colour  of 
which  can  otherwise  be  ascertained  only  by  removal  from 
the  setting.  The  evidence  of  the  Chelsea  filter  may  now 
be  summarized. 

If  a  green  stone  viewed  through  the  Chelsea  filter  ap- 
pears red,  it  is  almost  certainly  a  naturally  green  emerald. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  green  or  a  doubtful  pale 
pink,  it  is  either  a  poor  pale  emerald  or  not  an  emerald  at 
all,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  anomalies  may  occur. 


Some  blue  pastes  also  appear  red  under  the  Chelsea 
filter  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  any  blue  stone  with  this 
property  is  certainly  not  real. 

Dichroscope. — In  some  coloured  gemstones  the  actual 
tint  imposed  on  the  light  when  it  passes  through  the  stone 
is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  light  relative  to  the 
crystal  structure,  and  the  resultant  colour  seen  by  the  eye 
is  really  a  mixture  of  two  or  sometimes  three  different 
tints.  Such  stones  (always  coloured)  are  called  'dichroic,' 
whilst  others  not  possessing  this  quality  are  called  'mono- 
chroic'  The  dichroscope  is  a  short  metal  tube  containing 
a  simple  optical  device  enabling  easy  detection  of  dichro- 
ism  by  separation  of  the  different  tints.  If  a  dichroic  stone 
be  viewed  through  the  dichroscope,  two  differently  col- 
oured 'windows'  are  seen,  whereas  with  a  monochroic 
stone  the  windows  are  coloured  identically.  Dichroism  is 
best  observed  when  the  light  passes  through  the  stone,  but 
the  test  works  reasonably  well  by  reflected  light  (although 
to  the  writer  there  are  serious  theoretical  objections  to  this 
technique).  The  instrument  is  inclined  at  an  angle  to  the 
table  facet  of  the  stone  and  rotated.  Any  dichroism  ob- 
served is  certain  proof  the  stone  is  not  diamond,  garnet, 
spinel  or  paste.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  tints  dis- 
played the  more  advanced  observer  may  obtain  useful 
evidence  as  to  the  precise  identity  of  the  stone.  Like  the 
Chelsea  filter,  the  dichroscope  may  be  useful  in  ascertain- 
ing whether  a  closed-in  antique  stone  is  artificially  coloured 
at  the  back.  For  example,  a  fine  blue  sapphire  would 
probably  show  dichroism,  but  a  very  pale  stone,  treated 
to  simulate  a  valuable  one,  would  give  a  negative  result. 

Spectroscope. — A  small  pocket  spectroscope  can  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  antique  collector.  It  is  well  known  that 
ordinary  light  is  compounded  of  many  diffeient  colours, 
the  combined  effect  of  which  on  the  eye  is  to  produce  the 
sensation  of  'white.'  When  white  light  enters  a  spectro- 
scope it  is  split  up  into  its  constituent  colours  and  a  multi- 
coloured band  (spectrum)  is  seen.  If  the  light  has  passed 
through  certain  gemstones,  it  is  found  that  the  spectrum 
is  traversed  by  various  dark  lines  or  bands,  from  the  nature 
and  position  of  which  the  stone  may  sometimes  be  identi- 
fied with  certainty.  The  whole  picture  of  lines  and  bands 
on  the  coloured  background  is  known  as  an  'absorption 
spectrum'  (Nos.  iii  and  iv). 

Most  gemmological  text-books  describe  very  adequately 
how  to  use  a  spectroscope  in  conjunction  with  a  micro- 
scope for  the  examination  of  a  loose  or  open  stone,  but  this 
method  cannot  normally  be  applied  to  old  jewellery. 
Spectroscopic  identification  can,  however,  be  so  powerful 
a  tool  in  the  investigation  of  antique  gemstones  that  a 
short  description  will  be  given  of  the  technique  found 
most  useful  by  the  writer. 

For  best  results  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  'high  intensity' 
lamp  and  condensing  lens,  both  of  which  are  easily  obtain- 
able at  relatively  low  cost.  The  article  is  placed  on  black 
velvet  and  an  intense  narrow  beam  of  light  from  the  lamp 
is  passed  through  the  condensing  lens  and  brought  to  a 
focus  on  the  stone,  which  then  appears  as  a  sharply  lumi- 
nescent patch  on  a  black  background.  If  now  the  object 
be  viewed  through  the  spectroscope  from  different  angles, 
characteristic  'absorption  spectra'  may  be  seen  and  it  is 
often  possible  to  identify  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  gar- 
nets, zircons,  etc.,  merely  by  this  simple  test.  If  a  high-in- 
tensity lamp  is  not  available,  less  satisfactory,  but  some- 
times adequate  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  ordinary 
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illumination  instead.  A  powerful  electric 
light— preferably  too  watt  or  more — 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  shade 
(A.R.P.  type)  and  directed  on  to  the 
stone,  the  remainder  of  the  article  be- 
ing enveloped  in  black  velvet. 

Refractometer. — Finally  we  come  to  the 
refractometer,  a  more  elaborate  and  less 
portable  instrument  than  those  yet  de- 
scribed, but  Far  transcending  any  in 
importance  in  gemmological  technique. 
The  theory  of  this  ingenious  and  most 
discriminative  apparatus  cannot  here 
be  discussed,  except  to  say  that  when  a 
stone  is  placed  table  downwards  on  the 
instrument  and  the  eye  brought  close  to 
the  eye-piece  provided,  a  dark  shadow 
edge  is  seen  on  an  illuminated  scale 
(No.  v).  The  reading  actually  gives  the 
'refractive  index,'  the  most  important 
and  diagnostic  property  of  gemstones. 
It  does  not  matter  how  the  stone  is  set, 
or  whether  it  is  artificially  coloured,  the 
true  refractive  index  will  be  obtained 
provided  the  facet  is  of  reasonable  size  and  sufficiently 
flat  to  enable  good  optical  contact  to  be  made.  To  illus- 
trate the  diagnostic  power  of  the  refractometer  the  refrac- 
tive indices  of  some  well-known  gemstones  are  given. 
Ruby,  Sapphire     .....  1-76 

Spinel  .......  1-72 

Peridot         .        .        .        .        .  .1-67 

Topaz  (so-called  Brazilian)  and  Tourmaline  1-63 
Emerald  and  Aquamarine       .        .  .1-57 
Amethyst  and  Quartz  Topaz   .        .        .  1-54 
The  scale  is  of  such  a  size  that  easy  differentiation  is 
made.  Closer  examination  of  the  shadow  often  reveals  two 
edges,  of  which  one  or  both  may  move  on  rotation  of  the 
stone.  From  these  mov,  ments  further  valuable  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained,  e.g.  topaz  may  thus  be  differen- 
tiated from  tourmaline. 

Microscopic  and  Immersion  Tests. — Normally  these  cannot 
be  applied  to  pre-seventeenth-century  jewellery  on  ac- 
count of  the  setting  being  closed  at  the  back.  Later,  how- 
ever, lapidaries  became  aware  of  the  optical  properties  of 
stones  and  learned  to  cut  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
were  effective  without  the  aid  of  foils  and  paints.  With 
open  setting,  enabling  a  clear  passage  of  light  through  the 
stone,  further  methods  of  identification  can  be  enlisted. 
In  these  circumstances  the  expert  gemmologist  relies 
greatly  on  his  microscope,  the  surest  means  of  distinction 
between  natural  stones  and  their  imitations. 

Much  useful  information  can  be  obtained  merely  by 
immersing  the  piece  of  jewellery  in  various  harmless 
fluids  and  noting  the  appearance  of  the  stones.  This  proce- 
dure is  recommended  only  for  open  set  jewels,  as  the  liquid 
might  possibly  remove  an  artificial  colour  applied  to  the 
back  of  a  foiled  stone.  It  really  all  depends  on  'refractive 
index' — a  property  of  gems  already  mentioned.  If  a 
colourless  stone  be  immersed  in  a  liquid  of  identical  or 
near  refractive  index,  it  becomes  almov:  invisible,  whilst  a 
coloured  stone  appears  as  a  mere  round  or  0  il  'blob'  de- 
void of  relief.  If  now  the  same  stone  be  imn  n  ed  in  a 
liquid  of  different  refractive  index,  it  stands  out  in  Jiarp 
relief  with  facets  and  other  features  clearly  visible. 


No.  VII. — Emerald  and  diamond  suite,  circa  1740.  The  large  central  stones  are  emeralds 
identifiable  by  three  methods: 

(a)  Illuminating  with  an  electric  light  and  viewing  through  a  Chelsea  filter. 

(b)  The  spectroscope. 

(c)  The  refractometer.  Stones  like  these  with  reasonably  large  smooth  and  raised  tables  are  often 
easily  and  rapidly  identified  with  this  instrument.    {Photo  by  courtesy  of  Messrs.  S.  J.  Phillips.) 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  simple  and  easily  applied 
method  of  identification  is  here  available.  Suppose  it  is 
desired  to  ascertain  whether  the  brown  stones  in  an  an- 
tique cross  are  true  (so-called  Brazilian)  topazes  or  merely 
quartz.  Reference  to  a  gemmological  text-book  will  show 
that  the  refractive  indices  of  quartz  and  clove-oil  are  both 
1-54.  If  now  the  cross  be  immersed  in  this  liquid,  any 
brown  quartz  stones  will  appear  shapeless  and  devoid  of 
relief,  whilst  real  topazes  stand  out  in  detail. 

This  method  is  particularly  valuable  for  detecting 
'strangers.'  In  a  piece  of  antique  jewellery  containing  a 
large  number  of  very  small  diamonds  it  would  be  most 
irksome  to  test  every  stone.  Mere  immersion  in  suitable 
liquid  (e.g.  bromonaphthalene)  would  immediately  detect 
any  stone  not  a  diamond,  owing  to  difference  in  relief. 
Immersion  in  any  liquid — even  water — will  usually  reveal 
flaws  and  other  internal  features  not  ordinarily  apparent. 
Jewellery  containing  turquoises  should  not  be  immersed, 
as  these  stones  are  porous  and  easily  discoloured. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
synthetic  stones  which,  as  their  name  implies,  are  artificially 
produced  gems  with  the  same  composition  and  most  of 
the  properties  of  their  natural  counterparts.  The  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  stones  is,  however,  only  of  fairly  recent 
occurrence,  and  they  are  never  found  in  antique  jewellery 
except  through  fraudulent  substitution. 

Finally  a  woid  about  'cutting.'  Generally  speaking, 
antique  gemstones  were  fashioned  in  the  simplest  style, 
with  comparatively  few  facets.  The  modern  'brilliant  cut' 
with  many  facets  and  precise  proportions  has  evolved 
through  mathematical  calculation  and  technical  resources 
not  available  to  the  early  lapidaries.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  diamond,  the  immense  hardness  of  which  must 
have  made  cutting  a  most  difficult  task  to  the  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  craftsmen.  For  this  reason  an- 
tique diamonds  still  retain  much  of  their  original  rystal 
shape.  The  flat  table  diamonds,  so  characteristic  of  old 
jewellery,  resulted  from  the  laborious  grinding  away  of 
the  corners  of  the  naturally  occurring  octahedron — the 
most  usual  form  in  which  diamond  is  found. 
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II— ITS  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MATERIAL 


By  R.  W.  SYMONDS 

'JOINERY,  is  an  Art  Manual,  whereby  several  Pieces  of  Wood  are  so  fitted  and  joined  together 
by  Straight-line,  Squares,  Miters  or  any  Bevel,  that  they  shall  seem  one  intire  Piece.' 

(MECHANICK  EXERCISES;  Or,  The  Doctrine  of  Handy-Works,  Joseph  Moxon,  3rd  Edit.  1703.) 


No.  I.— A  BOARDED  AND  NAILED  CHEST  WITH  CARVED  FRONT  :  FIRST  HALF  OF  WITH  CENTURY 


WOOD  as  a  structural  material  has  strength  when 
it  is  used  in  the  form  of  beams,  rails,  and  posts, 
in  which  the  grain  runs  along  and  not  across  the 
length ;  for  it  splits  easily  the  way  of  the  grain,  whereas  it 
requires  considerable  force  to  fracture  it  across  the  grain. 
Therefore  a  wood  structure,  whether  it  is  a  timber-framed 
house  or  a  joined  stool,  is  formed  of  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  members,  which  are  called  beams  and  posts  in  the 
former  and  rails  and  legs  in  the  latter. 

A  wooden  beam  reacts  to 
stress  by  both  compression 
and  tension  (the  former  the 
upper  half,  the  latter  the 
lower  half  of  the  beam's 
depth),  and  therefore  the 
deeper  the  beam  the  greater 
is  its  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  wooden  post  reacts 
to  stress  by  compression 
which  causes  a  short  post  to 
uphold  a  comparatively 
large  weight. 

In  the  joiner's  craft  the 
horizontal  rail  was  fixed  to 
the  vertical  post  by  a  mortice 
and  tenon  joint,  the  tenon 
being  a  thin  projecting  piece 
at  the  end  of  the  rail  which 
fitted  into  a  slot  called  a  mor- 
tice cut  in  the  post,  or,  in  the 


words  of  a  seventeenth-century  writer,  a 
'Mortess,  is  a  square  hole  cut  in  a  piece 
of  stuff,  to  entertain  a  Tennant  fit  to  it.' 
To  secure  a  tenon  in  a  mortice  a  hole  was 
drilled  through  all  three  layers  of  wood 
for  the  insertion  of  a  tapered  wooden  peg 
which  when  driven  home  tightened  and 
held  the  joint. 

Apart  from  this  joined  rail  and  post 
construction,  there  was  another  even 
more  important  one  used  by  the  joiner, 
known  as  the  'stile,  rail  and  panel.'  In 
a  framework  composed  of  vertical  stiles 
and  horizontal  rails,  held  by  mortice  and 
tenon  joints,  there  were  fitted  thin  rect- 
angular panels  which  were  held  loosely 
— to  avoid  splitting  by  shrinkage — in 
grooves  cut  in  the  edges  of  the  stiles  and 
rails.  The  importance  of  the  panel  con- 
struction was  that  it  combined  strength 
with  lightness;  a  combination  unknown 
in  the  early  days  of  the  English  joiner's  craft,  when 
strength  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  massive  boards.  This 
panel  construction  could  not  only  be  used  for  covering 
the  walls  of  a  room  but  it  was  also  invaluable  for  enclos- 
ing a  space.  In  this  latter  application  it  was  used  in  the 
construction  of  chests,  ambries,  presses,  press-cupboards. 
Its  use  was  also  extended  to  the  backs  of  chairs  and  settles 
and  the  testers  of  beds;  in  fact,  there  were  very  few  articles, 
apart  from  tables,  stools,  and  forms,  to  which  it  could  not 


No.  II.— JOINED  CHEST  OF  BOARDS  TONGUED  &  HOUSED  :  ENDS  CROSS-BRACED  :  CARVED  FRONT  :  LATE  XIV  CENT. 
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be  applied.  Furniture  of  a  panelled  construc- 
tion therefore  not  only  showed  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  use  of  timber  but  it  was  lighter 
and  easier  to  move.  Also  by  reason  of  the  panel 
becoming  a  standard  unit,  which  was  repeated 
throughout  the  construction,  a  sense  of  uni- 
formity and  scale  was  given  to  the  design  of 
the  furniture. 

The  three  groups  of  chests  which  are  illus- 
trated (Nos.  i,  ii,  and  iii)  show  the  three  differ- 
ent types  of  chest  construction.  The  first  group 
is  of  chests  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  con- 
struction of  six  boards — front,  back,  bottom, 
two  ends  and  lid — nailed  together.  In  medieval 
times  the  boards  of  this  chest  were  slabs  of  wood, 
unevenly  wrought,  and  as  was  explained  in  the 
previous  article,  the  chest  was  bound  with  iron- 
work to  make  it  burglar  proof,  many  of  these 
early  chests  being  used  for  storing  valuables. 
The  ironwork  also  supplied  the  ornament,  be- 
ing often  finely  wrought  in  scrolls  by  the  smith. 

From  the  Thirteenth  into  the  Eighteenth 


No.  IV.— GOTHIC  CHEST  OF  FRAMED  AND  BOARDED  CONSTRUCTION  :  XVTH  CENTURY 


No.  III. — CHEST  WITH  FRONT  PANELLED,  BOARDED  ENDS  AND  BACK  :  EARLY  XVI  CENTURY 

were  not  the  product  of  either  craft.  Possibly  they 
were  the  work  of  semi-skilled  joiners  who  special- 
ized in  making  cheap  furniture  for  the  homes  of 
the  average  citizen  and  for  the  people  in  the 
countryside.  Certainly  this  popular  type  of  chest, 
because  of  its  cheapness,  filled  a  want  at  the 
time  which  the  more  expensive  and  better-made 
article  of  joined  construction  was  unable  to  do. 
Further  evidence  of  this  is  the  simple  incised  or 
chip-carved  decoration  often  to  be  seen  on  the 
fronts  of  boarded  chests  which  has  all  the  quality 
of  peasant  art  (No.  v).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  decoration  was  done  by  the  maker  of  the 
chest  and  not  by  a  carver  as  in  the  joined  chest 
proper.  In  the  Seventeenth  Century  the  boards 
forming  the  chest  sides  were  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness—  |  to  f  of  an  inch — thus  making  the  chest 
lighter  and  neater.  This  reduction  in  thickness 
of  the  planks  was  to  economise  in  timber  and  to 
reduce  cost  rather  than  to  reduce  weight.  Chests 


Century  the  'borded  chest'  continued  to  be 
made.  By  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  iron- 
work was  eliminated,  perhaps  for  the  reason 
that  for  safeguarding  valuables  an  iron  box 
had  now  taken  the  place  of  the  iron-bound 
chest.  Many  examples  of  the  boarded  chest 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  had  a  plain  front, 
whilst  others  were  carved,  and  instead  of  the 
great  iron  nails  of  the  medieval  chest,  small 
nails,  together  with  wooden  pegs,  began  to 
appear  in  the  construction  (No.  i) .  With  these 
changes  possibly  the  boarded  chest  was  no 
longer  the  work  of  the  carpenter;  nor  was  it 
the  work  of  the  skilled  joiner ;  for  there  was 
more  fixing  by  nailing  than  by  pegging  and 
joinery  work  was  entirely  absent  in  the  con- 
struction. Who  then  were  the  makers  ofth< 
boarded  chests?  According  to  the  seven- 
teenth-century regulations  of  the  London 
Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Companies  they 


No.  V.— CHEST,  BOARDED  &  NAILED  CONSTRUCTION  :  CHIP-CARVED  FRONT  :  .WITH  CENTURY 
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No  VI  —A  WEST-COUNTKY  AMBRY  :  BOARDED  AND  NAILED  CONSTRUCTION 
DOOR  AND  FEET  ARE  RESTORATIONS  :  FIRST  HALF  OF  XVITH  CENTURY 


in  the  North  were  slower  to  adopt  this  economy,  many 
seventeenth-century  examples  still  being  formed  of  stout 
boards  as  in  earlier  times.  The  oak  of  the  boarded  chest 
was  seldom  quarter  cut;  an  extravagant  method  of  con- 
version but  one  that  revealed  the  best  constructional 
qualities  in  oak.  Also  many  of  these  chests  for  purposes  of 
economy  were  made 
of  elm  which  was  a 
cheaper  wood  than 
oak.  In  its  dimen- 
sions the  boarded 
chest  was  usually 
shallow  from  back 
to  front.  It  varied  in 
length  from  5  feet  to 
2  feet;  the  smaller 
chests  being  prob- 
ably those  men- 
tioned in  inventories 
as  being  used  for  the 
keeping  of  pices, 
sugar,  and  candles. 

Contemporary 
with  the  medieval 
boarded  chest  with 
its  nailed  construc- 
tion and  banded 
ironwork,  the  com- 
bined product  of  a 
carpenter  and  a 
smith,  was  a  type  of 


joined  chest  in  which  all  the  component  parts  were  jointed 
and  pegged  and  no  nailing  appeared  in  the  construction 
(No.  ii).  These  chests,  of  which  a  small  number  of  English 
examples  have  survived,  are  the  earliest  evidence  we  have 
of  the  work  of  the  English  medieval  joiner.  Their  const!  u<  - 
tion  was  thus.  The  front  and  back  were  formed  of  two  hori- 
zontal boards,  the  ends  of  which  were  tenoned  and  housed 
into  four  wide  vertical  boards  or  posts  which  extended  be- 
low the  bottom  of  the  chest  in  the  form  of  legs  to  raise  it 
from  the  ground.  The  ends  of  the  chest  were  also  housed 
into  the  front  and  back  posts  and  were  often  reinforced 
externally  by  cross-bracing.  The  hinges  of  many  of  these 
chests  were  of  a  wooden  pin  construction  which  made  it 
more  difficult  to  force  open  the  lid.  The  fronts  were  often 
elaborately  carved  with  Gothic  tracery  (No.  ii),  the  quality 
of  which  work  shows  that  in  most  chests  it  was  done  by 
the  specialist  carver.  These  joined  chests  in  England  date 
from  the  Fourteenth  Century,  but  on  the  Continent  they 
are  earlier;  for  before  the  design  came  across  the  English 
Channel  they  were  being  made  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  Netherlands,  Flanders,  and  Northern  France,  also  in 
the  towns  along  the  north  coast  of  Germany. 

It  was  probably  due  to  this  medieval  joined  chest  being 
of  a  heavy  construction  formed  of  thick  planks  that  its  pro- 
duction ceased  during  the  last  half  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury, its  place  being  taken  by  the  much  lighter  panelled 
chest  which  was  now  being  made  by  the  English  joinei  l<>r 
the  first  time.  This  variety  of  chest  was  of  a  perfect  joiner's 
construction  and  in  this  respect  was  the  direct  opposite  to 
the  boarded  and  nailed  chest.  Although  its  four  sides  were 
each  formed  of  several  panels  held  in  a  framework,  they 
were  as  rigid  and  strong  as  if  they  were  solid  boards.  Some 
of  these  panel  chests,  however,  were  of  a  composite  type, 
the  front  alone  being  framed  and  panelled  and  tin  two 
ends  and  back  formed  of  solid  boards  which  were  held  to- 
gether by  pegs  or  nails  according  to  their  quality  No.  hi,. 
The  presence  of  nails  and  boards  in  a  panelled  fronted 
chest  is  further  evidence  that  furniture  joiners  made  use  of 
this  construction,  as  they  did  in  the  boarded  chest,  when 


No.  VII.— TRESTLE  TABLE  OF  CHESTNUT  AND 
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No.  VIII. — AN'  UNUSUAL  DRAW-TOP  TABLE  WITH  ONE  DRAW  LEAF  :  SUPPORTED  ON  OPEN  FRAME  WITH  TURNED  POSTS  HELD  BY  RAILS  :  TEMP.  ELIZABETH 


they  wanted  to  make  a  lower-priced  article.  This  nailed  and  boarded  construction  also  occurred  in  other  furniture,  such 
as  the  food  cupboard  or  ambry,  with  Gothic  piercings  for  ventilation  (No.  vi).  A  number  of  these  ambries, boarded  and 
nailed,  made  of  plain  and  not  quarter-sawn  oak,  have  survived  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Such 
ambries  to  the  student  are  misleading,  because  they  are  not  representative  of  the  craft  of  English  medieval  joinery.  For, 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  primitive  and  cheap  work  of  joiners  living  in  unfrequented  districts  (a  number  of  these 
ambries  have  been  found  in  the  Welsh  border  counties),  where  new  methods  and  ideas  were  slow  to  penetrate.  Such 
furniture  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  contemporary  joinery  work  of  the  best  quality  as  exemplified  by  the  medieval 
joined  chest  already  described  and  the  fine  joinery  work  displayed  in  the  Gothic  screens,  benches,  stalls,  and  pulpits  in 
the  parish  churches  and  cathedrals  throughout  England.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  best  quality  joined  furniture  made  for 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy  nobility  and  the  merchants  that  has  suffered  destruction.  In  fact,  so  much  has  this  been  the  case 
that  this  furniture  of  cheap  board  and  nailed  construction  of  plain  sawn  wood  has  been  accepted  as  typical  of  all  English 
Gothic  joined  furniture. 

The  present  writer's  view  is  that  the  evolution  of  refinement  that  has  been  described  in  chests,  through  economy  of 
material  and  the  improving  design  of  their  joinery  construction,  must  also  have  taken  place  in  contemporary  chairs, 
stools,  tables,  ambries  and  presses.  For  unquestionably  thejoiners  who  made  joined  chests  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Centuries  also  made  ambries  and  presses  of  a  similar  construction — boards  of  quarter-sawn  oak,  tenoned  and  housed  and 
pegged,  no  nails  being  used  anywhere.  Chairs  and  settles  must  also  have  been  made  out  of  similar  material  and  the 
same  construction.  Tables  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  we  know  from  MSS.  and  contemporary  inventories 

were  of  trestle  design,  the 
trestles  being  formed  of  slabs  of 
wood  set  on  edge  mortised  into 
rails  or  bearers  above  and  be- 
low and  held  in  position  by  a 
stretcher  which  extended  be- 
tween a  pair  of  trestles  (No.  vii) . 
Another  form  of  trestle  was  a 
built-up  pedestal  similar  to 
those  belonging  to  the  late  fif- 
teenth-century tables  at  Pens- 
hurst.  Stools  and  forms  were  also 
supported  on  boards  set  on  edge 
like  the  trestle  to  which  they  be- 
longed. The  two  uprights  were 
held  in  position  by  deep  shaped 
apron  pieces  fixed  under  the 
seat  both  sides  and  pegged  to 
the  uprights  (No.  ix). 

In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the 
joiiied  board  construction  was 
replaced  by  a  framed  panel  con- 
struction. Chairs  and  settles, 


No.  IX.— STOOL  CONSTRUCTED  OF  BOARDS  PEGGED 
THE   GOTHIC   FORM  OF  STOOL    :   EARLY  XVI  CENT. 


No.  X  .—JOINED  STOOL  WITH  OPEN  FRAME  &  TURNED 
LEGS  :  TOP  PIERCED  FOR  LIFTING  :  EARLY  XVII  C 
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ambries  and  presses,  were  now  constructed  with  a  frame,  the  rails  and  posts 
of  which  were  held  together  by  mortice  and  tenon  joints.  This  framework 
was  filled  with  thin  panels  of  quarter-sawn  or  riven  oak,  tapered  on  all  four- 
edges  at  the  back  to  tongue  in  the  grooves.  Chairs  and  settles  of  this  new 
panel  construction  had  box  seats,  the  seat  being  hinged,  disclosing  the  box. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Century,  joined  chairs  and  stools  had  their  seats  supported 
by  an  open  framework  formed  of  rails  and  posts  (i.e.  legs).*  The  two  interest- 
ing oak  chairs  illustrated  (Nos.  xi  and  xii)  show  the  transitional  stage  from 
the  box  seat  to  the  open  frame,  the  sides  and  back  being  open,  but  the  front 
is  still  enclosed  by  panelling. 

Tables  also  followed  the  open-frame  construction,  the  table  top  being  sup- 
ported on  a  frame  which  had  legs  at  each  corner  connected  by  frieze  rails 
at  the  top  and  stretcher  rails  at  the  bottom  (No.  viii).  Beds  in  this  century  had 
their  testers  supported  on  posts  and  not  hung  from  the  ceiling,  which  was  the 
medieval  way. 

When  chairs,  stools,  and  tables  were  made  with  an  open  frame  supporting 
the  seat  or  top,  the  joiners  applied  to  the  turners  for  the  decoration  of  the  legs 
of  these  articles.  Turning  was  also  used  for  the  posts  of  beds  and  the  sup- 
ports of  court  and  press-cupboards. 

Chairs  now  had  their  backs  raked  to  make  them  more  comfortable  and 
stools  had  all  four  legs  splayed  to  make  them  more  stable.  Chairs  also  had 
their  back  legs  splayed  for  stability,  but  this  refinement  did  not  occur  until 
the  next  century. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  joiner's  craft  there  were  two  main  divisions  of 
labour.  There  were  the  joiners  who  made  house  fitments  and  those  w  ho  made 
panelling.  The  latter  craftsmen  were  called  'ccilers.'  In  the  Sixteenth  Century 
the  London  Company  of  Joiners  was  called  the  'Joyners  and  Ceeier-  of  the 
City  of  London.'  The  word  to  'ceil'  means  to  line  a  wall  or  roof — hence  In 
word  'ceiling.' 

1540.  ...  all  the  sealinge  warke  and  carved  belongingc  to  the  same  [the  hall]. 
1547-53.  The  said  Chamber  syeled  w*  wynescotte. 
1567.  In  the  little  farr  cham- 

bre  seiled  abowte. 
There  must  also  have 
been  a  third  division  of 
labour;  for  it  would  appear 
unlikely  that  the  joiner  who 
made  house  fitments  would  also  make  furniture.  The  making  of  house 
fitments  was  a  more  important  part  of  the  joiner's  craft  than  furniture, 
and  the  same  also  applies  to  panelling,  which  during  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury was  in  all  noble  and  wealthy  men's  mansions  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  that  century  was  common  to  the  home  of  everyone  well-to-do. 

As  described  in  the  previous  article,  the  earliest  wall  lining  of  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries  was  in  the  form  of  vertical  boards 
fixed  against  the  wall.  In  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  stile,  rail,  and  panel 
(  onstruction  was  first  used  in  England,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  its  ap- 
plication to  the  making  of  a  wall  lining,  the  panels  were  tall  and  narrow, 
for  they  were  governed  by  the  width  of  a  single  board  (No.  xiv).  These 
tall  panels  soon  changed  to  small  ones,  still  of  the  narrow  width  to 
ensure  making  the  panel  out  of  one  piece  of  wood.  Each  panel  was  of 
quartered  1  ik,  either  sawn  or  riven.  This  not  only  reduced  the  shrinkage 
of  the  wood  but  also  prevented  it  from  twisting  and  warping.  Conversion 
in  this  way  als<  1  gave  to  the  oak,  by  reason  of  the  ripple  figure  of  its  silver 
grain,  a  distinctive  quality  both  in  texture  and  colour,  which  was  absent 
when  oak  was  plain  sawn  across  the  log,  which  gave  to  it  a  dead  look. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII  the  enrichment  of  panelling,  so  that  the 
panels  would  contrast  with  the  moulded  framework,  was  thought  essen- 
tial. In  seeking  for  a  form  of  panel  enrichment  the  joiners  invented  a 
semi-mechanical  method  in  which  the  surface  of  the  wood  was  planed 
by  a  moulding  plane  into  undulating  ridges,  both  wide  and  narrow, 
which  resolved  one  into  the  other.  The  board  was  then  cut  into  the 
panel  lengths  and  the  ends  of  the  moulded  work  carved  so  that  they 

*  Chairs  and  stools  made  by  the  turner  with  open  framework  of  turned  legs  and  stretchers  No.  XII.— A  PANELLED  CHAIR  OF  TRANSITIONAL  DESIGN 
date  from  pre-Norman  days.  BETWEEN  BOX  SEAT  AND  OPEN  FRAME  :  TEMP.  ELIZABETH 


No.  XI. — JOINED  CHAIR  OF  FRAMED  &  PANEL  CON- 
STRICTION :  GOTHIC  IN  TYPE  :  EARLY  XVI  CENT. 
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had  the  appearance  of  starched  linen  or 
parchment  scrolls.  Hence  the  name  'linen- 
fold.'  Furniture  and  panelling  of  linenfold 
design  were  made  in  Flanders,  France,  Lower 
Germany,  up  to  the  Baltic,  Scandinavia,  and 
England.  The  Flemish  joiners  and  the  joiners 
who  lived  in  the  Lower  Rhineland,  Cologne, 
and  Ghent,  were  especially  skilled  in  linen- 
fold  and  produced  work  of  considerable 
beauty. 

Another  favourite  form  of  panel  enrich- 
ment, but  produced  in  this  case  by  hand 
carving,  was  of  a  design  with  a  profile  head 
in  a  circular  medallion  amidst  classic  detail 
of  vases,  masks,  and  scrolls  in  the  then  new 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  (No.  xvi). 
There  were  also  several  other  patterns  used 
for  the  enrichment  of  panels,  but  the  most 
popular,  judging  by  extant  panelling,  was  the 
linenfold.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
semi-mechanical  production  which  so  re- 
duced the  cost  that  it  allowed  each  panel  in 
a  wainscoted  room  to  be  enriched.  To  carve 
every  panel  meant  much  more  time  spent 
over  the  work  and,  although  labour  was  cheap 
in  those  days,  added  considerably  to  the  cost. 
Even  by  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  economic 
methods  had  become  a  determining  factor. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
linenfold  panelling  went  out  and  plain  panel- 
ling came  into  fashion.  In  elaborate  Eliza- 


No.  XIII. — A  JOINED  CHAIR  BEARING  THE  DATE  1673 
AND  DECORATED  BY  BOTH  THE  TURNER  &  THE  CARVER 


No.  XIV. — WAINSCOT  OE  NARROW  PANELS  &  WIDE  STILES  :  PANELS  HAVE  SHAPED  ENDS  :  XVC. 

bethan  panelled  rooms  the  enrichment  generally  took  the  form  of 
carved  frieze  panels  and  wall  pilasters,  the  chimneypiece  with  its 
carved  and  inlaid  overmantel  being  made  the  chief  decorative  feature 
of  the  room.  Also  enriched  plaster  work  to  frieze  and  ceiling  was  another 
way  of  enriching  an  Elizabethan  wainscoted  parlour. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  plain  panelling  was  in 
favour  more  than  ever.  In  fact  its  manufacture  must  now  have  become 
an  industry  with  all  the  component  parts  being  mass-produced.  The 
majority  of  such  panelling  was  of  a  lighter  build  as  regards  the  stiles  and 
rails  in  order  to  economize  in  timber  and  reduce  cost.  In  this  century 
there  must  have  been  very  few  prosperous  citizens'  homes  in  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  small  manor  houses  in  the  country,  that  did  not  have 
the  best  parlours  and  dining  chambers  wainscoted. 

Sometimes  panelling  is  mentioned  in  people's  wills  because  the 
owners  valued  it  so  highly  that  they  made  it  a  special  bequest  to 
their  heirs. 

1582.  I  leave  unto  him  all  the  wainscot,  which  I  made  in  the  east  en  .'.e  of  the 
great  parlour,  withe  three  lockes  and  keis  over  the  fyre,  if  they  be  not  lost. 
And  I  leave  him  all  the  wainscot,  which  I  made  in  the  east  ende  of  the  great 
chamber,  over  the  parloure,  and  in  the  studie  joyninge  to  the  same. 
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The  term  'wainscot'  was  a  corruption  from  the  Dutch 
wagenschot  which  meant  boards  of  quartered  sawn  or  riven 
oak  of  the  type  that  was  grown  in  Russia,  Germany  and 
Holland.  Much  of  this  foreign  timber  was  imported  to 
England  where  it  had  considerable  sale  because  it  was  re- 
cognized, by  reason  of  its  straight  grain  and  even  texture,  to 
be  infinitely  superior  to  the  majority  of  English-grown  oak. 

1525.  Also  I  gif  to  William  Hcryson.  the  carver,  at  the  next 
comyng  of  the  hulkes  oute  of  Danske,  a  c  wayne  scottes, 
oppon  his  good  aberyng,  at  the  sight  of  my  sone  John. 

So  popular  did  this  wagenschot  become  in  England  for 
panelling  that  the  term  'wainscot'  was  transferred  from  the 
timber  to  the  panelling  whence  it  soon  lost  its  original 
meaning,  for  panelling  of  painted  deal  was  also  called 
wainscot. 

It  would  appear  that  the  greater  part  of  the  quarter- 
sawn  oak  used  by  the  English  joiner  for  wainscot  and  good- 
quality  furniture  was  imported;  for  seldom  was  the  home- 
grown timber  of  that  mild  character  and  straightness  of 
grain  which  were  so  essential  for  good  joinery.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  English  oak  was  of  great  value  for  house 
and  ship  building  by  reason  of  its  crooked  growth  which 
gave  great  strength  to  what  is  called  the  'knee-timber.' 

The  quotation  already  given  of  the  year  1525  shows  how 
early  oak  from  Dantzig  was  imported  and,  judging  by  a 
great  deal  of  the  fine  quartered  oak  to  be  seen  in  fitments 
in  English  churches,  it  would  appear  that  this  importation 
was  taking  place  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  if  not  earlier. 

It  seems  that  much  more  timber  was  imported  from  the 
Continent,  both  for  building  and  joinery  work,  than  has 
been  supposed.  A  record  exists  of  a  considerable  trade  with 
Norway  in  the  first  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 


No.  XV.— MOULDED  AND  CARVED  LINENFOLD  PANELS  FROM  AN  EARLY  XVI- 
CENTURY  OAK  CHEST  :  WHAT  IS  THE  MEANING  OF  THE  INCISED  CROSSES? 


No.  XVI.— BACK  OF  A  PANELLED  XVI-CENTURY  BOX-SEATED  CHAIR  :  THE 
PANELS  THROUGHOUT  ARE  OF  LINENFOLD  EXCEPT  THE  TWO  UPPER  ONES 

when  'Firre-deales'  were  shipped  to  Hull.  Such  limber 
being  used  for  flooring  and  also  'solde  to  the  joyners  for 
makinge  of  tables,  joysts,  or  scalinge  worke.'  Undoubtedly, 
when  the  joiners  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  used  the  soft 
deal  for  panelling,  it  was  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  hard 
oak,  not,  as  some  writers  have  suggested,  because  it  was 
'a  rarity.'* 

The  joiner's  craft  in  all  its  three  divisions — house  fit- 
ments, panelling,  and  furniture — was  in  full  bloom  during 
the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  decline  had  already 
set  in.  House  fitments  and  panelling  were  no  longer  of  rich 
brown  quartered  oak,  carved  and  moulded;  for  they 
were  now  made  of  soft  wood  and  painted.  All  the  best 
furniture  was  within  the  province  of  the  cabinet-makers; 
and  all  that  was  left  for  the  furniture-joiners  to  make  were 
the  hum-drum  things  that  everybody  wanted. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  following  for  the  loan  of  photo- 
graphs which  illustrate  this  article: 

Messrs.  Batsford:  No.  II;  Mr.  S.  W.  Wolsey:  Nos.  I,  III, 
IV,  V,  VI,  XIV,  XVI;  the  Executors  of  the  late  Mr. 
Geoffrey  Hart:  Nos.  IX,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XV. 

Through  a  printer's  error,  in  my  last  article  (Connoisseur, 
September)  the  stalls  of  the  choir  at  Lancaster  were 
wrongly  dated  Sixteenth  whereas  they  belong  to  the 
Fourteenth  Century.   

*  Cf.  English  Decoration  and  Furniture  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  M.  Jourdain. 
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PERHAPS  no  more  remarkable  story  concerning  a 
work  of  art  has  ever  come  to  light  than  that  of  the 
superb  Tudor  Cup  recently  acquired  by  Mrs.  How, 
of  Overnoons,  Sussex. 

Only  one  somewhat  similar  case  has  ever  come  within 
my  experience— that  of  the  rock-crystal  Altar  Cross  by 
Valerio  Belli  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  In  that 
instance  the  Museum  had  purchased  the  Cross  in  1864 
from  the  Soltikoff  Collection  and,  eleven  years  later, 
bought  a  small  hexagon- 
al 'salt'  from  another 
source.  For  some  thirty 
years  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  separate 
objects  of  similar  tech- 
nique; until  one  day  the 
present  writer  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  dis- 
cover in  the  Museum 
Library  a  rare  booklet 
describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  Cross,  whereby 
it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  so-called  'salt' 
was  actually  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  Cross.* 

The  case  of  the  Tudor 
Cup  in  the  How  Collec- 
tion is,  however,  even 
more  remarkable,  for 
here  we  have  the  critical 
acumen  of  two  widely 
experienced  experts — 
Commander  and  Mrs. 
How— bringing  together 
by  dint  of  something 
more  chan  mere  luck 
two  separated  portions 
apparently  of  one  cup 
after  perhaps  centuries 
of  divorcement. 

The  romance  began 
when,  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  a  lady  who 
must  remain  anony- 
mous purchased  of  a 
provincial  antique  deal- 
er for  the  modest  sum 
of  five  pounds  a  cup  de- 
scribed as  a  small  travel- 
ling Communion  Cup. 
This  lady,  whose  hus- 

*  See  also  The  Connoisseur  Divan: 
The  Connoisseur,  Sept.  1945, 
pp.  54  and  55. 


No.  I.— THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  CUP  OF  1514  AS  NOW  UNITED  TO  THE  FOOT 


band  is  a  well-known  collector  of  late  seventeenth-  and 
early  eighteenth-century  silver,  proceeded  to  use  the  cup 
as  a  flower  vase,  since  her  husband  would  not  hear  of  any 
of  his  pieces  being  utilised  for  that  purpose.  But  this  small 
cup  with  trumpet-shaped  foot  was  not  destined  to  be  used 
for  flowers  indefinitely,  for  Commander  How  noticed  it 
when  visiting  the  house.  The  Commander,  who  is  of  course 
well  known  as  an  authority  on  antique  silver,  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  screw-foot,  although  unmarked,  was  of 

early  sixteenth-century 
date,  the  bowl  (of  white 
silver)  being  of  the  late 
Sixteenth  or  earlySeven- 
teenth  Century;  and 
that  it  was  of  consider- 
able value.  As  it  was 
outside  the  period  of  the 
husband's  interest,  it 
was  sold  for  a  consider- 
able sum  to  a  less  spe- 
cialised collector. 

The  next  episode 
opens  late  in  1945,  when 
Mr.  Butterwick,  one  of 
the  Directors  of  Sothe- 
by's, found  in  the  coun- 
try the  bowl  and  cover 
of  a  superb  secular 
Tudor  Wine  Cup  which 
he  immediately  recog- 
nized as  of  almost  un- 
equalled importance. 
Tragically,  it  had  lost 
its  foot  and  was  then 
fixed  upon  a  compara- 
tively modern,  probably 
early  Victorian,  quite 
dreadful  wooden  stem. 
The  cover  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  typical 
late  mediaeval  moulded 
finial,  with  six  crocketed 
pinnacles  (of  which 
three  of  the  upper  por- 
tions have  been  broken 
off),  joined  by  a  most 
interesting  screw-thread 
of  spiralled  wire,  to  a 
heavy  plaque  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cover;  see 
illustration  (No.  ii\ 

Very  few  pie  es  of 
secular  plate  <  f  this 
period  have  survived 
and  still  fewer  bear  hall- 
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No.  II.— PLAQUE  (LEFT)  AND  FINIAL,  SHOWING  THE  EARLY  SCREW  THREAD 

marks,  so  it  was  not  surprising  to  find  that  neither  the 
knop  nor  the  plaques  was  marked.  However,  both  the 
bowl  and  cover  were  found  to  bear  the  full  London  hall- 
marks for  the  year  15 14  (Nos.  iii  and  iv). 

It  was  a  piece  which,  despite  the  absence  of  a  foot,  was 
bound  to  arouse  great  interest  and  excitement  in  the  sale- 
room; although,  being  imperfect,  its  actual  value  might 
be  highly  speculative.  Arrangements  were  therefore  made 
to  sell  it  by  auction.  Curiously  enough,  shortly  before  it 
came  up  at  Sotheby's  (illustrated  in  the  catalogue  on  its 
wooden  stem),  Mr.  Butterwick  happened  to  see  in  Lord 
Radnor's  Collection  the  well-known  picture  of  Aegidius 
(Peter  Gillis)  by  Quentin  Metsys  (No.  vi).  As  will  be 
noticed  in  the  reproduction  of  this  picture,  a  covered  cup 
which  might  almost  appear  to  be  the  very  one  we  are 
considering,  stands  upon  a  shelf  in  the  background.  This 
picture  is  dated  151 7. 

The  Cup  and  Cover,  still  on  its  wooden  foot,  in  due 
course  came  up  for  sale  on  January  31st,  1946;  and  at  the 
pre-view  Mrs.  How,  whose  collection  of  spoons  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Benson  Collection  and  who 
also,  amongst  other  early  pieces,  owns  the  Rochester 
Cruet  (the  only  surviving  example  of  an  English  Altar 
Cruet),  decided  to  bid  for  it.  Bearing  in  mind  the  early 
foot  seen  years  before,  she  felt  it  was  worth  (as  she  ex- 
pressed it)  'a  big  gamble.'  For,  although  neither  she  nor 
Commander  How  could  accurately  remember  the  foot, 
they  thought  that,  if  not  an  exact  match,  it  might  at  least 


No.  Ill— DETAIL  OF  TOP  OF  COVER,  SHOWING  MARKS  :  THE  FINIAL  REMOVED 


be  near  enough  to  justify  bringing  the  two  together. 

Having  become  the  owner  of  the  cup  at  £2,250,  Mrs. 
How  was  faced  with  the  task  of  tracing  and  securing  the 
old  cup  on  the  screw  stem.  Surprisingly  enough,  this  was 
actually  accomplished ;  and  it  was  found  that  the  foot  thus 
obtained  matched  the  cup  very  closely — so  closely,  in  fact, 
that  some  experts  who  have  seen  it  consider  it  must  be  the 
original  foot.  Now  that  the  two  parts  have  been  brought  to- 
gether (No.  i),  it  will  be  seen  how  like  they  are  in  decoration 
and  how  perfect  is  the  balance  and  proportion  of  the  whole. 
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No.  IV.— DETAIL  OF  CUP  WITHOUT  THE  COVER,  SHOWING  MARKS  UN  KIM 

Nevertheless,  both  the  Commander  and  Mrs.  How  are 
convinced  that  numbers  of  such  cups  must  have  existed  in 
the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII,  and  feel  that  almost  in- 
evitably the  original  foot  would  have  repeated  round  the 
base  the  decoration  on  the  lip  of  the  cup  and  that  the  rope 
motif  round  the  cover  might  also  have  been  reproduced 
upon  the  foot.  But  other  than  this,  the  decoration  is  iden-  p 
tical  and  the  cup  as  reconstructed  may  claim  to  be  one  jj 
of  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  Tudor  Cups  extant. 

As  reconstituted,  the  piece  stands  about  8£  in.  in  height,  )l 
is  in.  across  at  the  lip  and  weighs  20  oz.  6  dwt.,  com-  ll 
puted  as  follows:  knop  2  oz.  16  dwt.,  plaque  1  oz.  17  dwt.,  I 
cover  5  oz.  12  dwt.,  bowl  5  oz.  16  dwt.,  foot  4  oz.  5  dwt. 

In  the  Fifteenth  and  early  Sixteenth  Centuries  there 
was  a  marked  difference  between  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
cups,  and  the  only  real  comparisons  which  can  be  made 
are  with  the  perfectly  plain  Anathema  Cup,  London  1481, 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  which  unfortunately 
has  lost  its  cover,  but  is  of  somew4iat  similar  line;  the  cup 
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at  Chewton  Mcndip,  Somerset,  London  151 1 , 
which,  although  it  too  has  lost  its  cover,  is 
almost  identical  in  form  and  bears  similar 
engraved  decoration  (sec  Jackson,  Illustrated 
History  of  English  Plate,  p.  153) ;  the  standing 
cup  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  London 
1520,  more  richly  decorated,  though  of  some- 
what similar  form  and  with  a  somewhat 
similar  knop  finial;  and  the  Richmond  Cup 
of  about  1500  (the  only  mark  is  that  of  an 
unknown  maker),  the  property  of  the  Ar- 
mourers' Company  (No.  v).  Though  the 
Richmond  Cup  is  of  lobed  formation  through- 
out, and  has  a  lobed  ball  knop,  there  is  a 
definite  similarity  of  line  between  the  two, 
especially  noticeable  at  the  junction  of  stem 
and  bowl,  the  Richmond  Cup  having  a 
collar  of  leaves  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  stem.  (For  full  description  of 
this  cup,  see  Jackson,  Illustrated  History  of 
English  Plate,  pp.  145-6.)  The  famous  Leigh 
Cup,*  London  1499,  of  the  Mercers'  Com- 
pany, can  scarcely  be  compared,  since  the 
decoration  throughout  is  of  later  date;  and 

*  Illustrated,  The  Connoisseur,  June  1946,  in  an  article 
by  N.  M.  Penzer,  B.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  p.  90. 


No.  V.— THE  'RICHMOND  CUP'  IN  POSSESSION  OF  THF 
ARMOURERS'  COMPANY:  H.  12J  IN.  :  CLOSE  OF  XV  CENTURY 


No.  VI.— PORTRAIT  OF  .EGIDIUS  (PETER  GILLIS)  OF  ANTWERP  :  BY  QUENTIN  MFTSYS  :  NOTE 
THE  SILVER  CUP  IN  THE  BACKGROUND  :  BY  KIND  PERMISSION  OF  THE  EARL  OF  RADNOR 

the  Howard  Grace  Cup,*  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  rim  of  which  is  punched  with  the  London  mark  for  1525,  is  perhaps 
too  problematic  to  be  of  use  in  the  matter. 

Although  much  earlier,  the  Foundress's  Cupf  of  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge  {circa  1440),  is  comparable  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the 
knop  finial,  generally  thought  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  cup  itself, 
and  ascribed  by  Sir  Charles  Jackson  to  circa  1500. 

Actually  it  would  seem  that  this  newly  discovered  addition  to  the 
very  short  list  of  secular  pieces  bearing  date  letters  of  the  first  two 
cycles,  stands  by  itself  in  virtue  of  its  satisfactory  basic  proportions  and 
pleasing  grace  of  line.  In  technique  both  foot  and  cup  show  equally 
fine  workmanship,  not  the  least  interesting  feature  being  the  early  form 
of  screw-thread  employed  to  join  the  ornamental  finial  to  the  cover. 
Charles  Beard  has  recorded  that  the  earliest  known  use  of  screw-1  breads 
in  the  armourer's  craft  is  in  15 10,  only  four  years  earlier. 

*  This  cup,  also  illustrated  in  the  above  article  on  p.  87,  was  sold  at  Christie's  on  .Jay  12th, 
1931,  for  £1 1,000. 

f  This  cup  was  also  illustrated  in  the  above  article,  p.  90,  but  unfortunately  was  there  wrongly 
described  as  a  Covered  Beaker,  London  1 507. 
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When  the  foot  was  obtained  by  Commander  How,  it 
was  joined  to  its  bowl  by  a  screw  almost  as  primitive;  and 
this,  when  taken  off,  was  found  to  fit  tightly  over  the  boss 
of  the  Tudor  bowl  which,  when  on  its  wooden  foot,  had 
been  sunk  in  a  joint  of  pitch.  To  conform  with  legal  for- 
malities, permission  was  sought  and  obtained  from  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  to  fix  the  screw-thread  in  place  over  the  boss 
on  the  old  cup.  It  may  be  added  that  it  fitted  perfectly 
and  only  needed  to  be  fixed. 

There  is  one  other  interesting  feature  that  should  be 
recorded.  On  the  flat  top  of  the  ornamental  finial,  there  is 
pounced  a  serifed,  and  cusped,  capital  W,  obviously  the 
initial  of  the  former  owner  of  the  cup.  To  whom  this  re- 
ferred it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  though  it  is  ever 
fascinating  to  attempt  to  resolve  such  a  question.  Wolsey's 
name  has  been  suggested,  but  one  cannot  imagine  the 
great  Cardinal  being  content  with  a  simple  initial.  As  a 
pure  guess,  I  would  venture  Sir  Henry  Wyatt  (father  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet),  who  was  one  of  Henry  VIII's 
guardians,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  owner  of  Allington 
Castle,  Kent.  Or  it  might  be  the  initial  of  Sir  Richard 
Wingfield,  'the  King's  trusty  and  right  well  beloved  Coun- 
sellor and  Knight  of  his  Body';  or,  perhaps,  his  father,  Sir 
Anthony  Wingfield,  knighted  by  Henry  in  15 13,  Comp- 
troller and  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  Captain 
of  the  Guard  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  who  accompanied 
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the  King  on  his  journey  to  France  for  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,  as  well  as  to  the  subsequent  meetings  with 
Charles  Vin  1 520  and  1522.  The  problem  may  yet  be  solved. 

The  importance  of  this  find — this  addition  to  the  artistic 
wealth  of  the  nation,  resulting  from  so  remarkable  a  mar- 
riage between  foot  and  bowl,  with  Commander  and  Mrs. 
How  as  sponsors,  will  be  evident  to  all  students  of  old 
English  plate,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  placed  on  record  here. 
Speculation  will  surely  centre  around  this  cup,  for  it  is 
conceivable  it  will  incite  the  few  specialists  there  are  in 
such  things  to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  validity  of  so 
interesting  a  marriage  as  I  have  chronicled. 

The  purist,  the-collector  who  is  content  with  no  less  than 
absolutely  impeccable  ancestry,  and  those  who  are  opposed 
to  any  sort  of  'restoration'  of  a  work  of  art,  might  have 
forbidden  the  banns  a  few  months  ago.  But  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  urging  a 
divorce  now — or  perhaps  at  any  future  time.  The  ancient 
couple  are  so  obviously  suited  to  each  other,  and  neither 
would  be  happy  apart.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  picture 
of  the  cup  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  purchase  (No.  vii)  to 
realize  what  the  good  offices  of  Commander  and  Mrs.  How 
have  accomplished. 

Disregarding  such  highbrow  attitudes,  there  are  very 
certain  points  which  fully  justify  its  present  owner  in 
making,  from  two  extremely  rare  items,  a  single  objeel  of 
art  of  even  greater  rarity.  One  of  these  points  is  the  truly 
remarkable  similarity  of  some  of  the  decorative  motives  on 
both  the  foot  and  the  bowl — if  they  were  not  originally 
related.  So  close,  indeed,  is  the  correspondence  that  it 
would  seem  safe  to  suggest  that  they  must  have  come  at 
least  from  the  same  atelier. 

With  the  photographs  reproduced  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pare the  band  of  pyramidal  ornament  on  the  foot  (No.  i) 
with  that  to  be  found  immediately  below  the  ornamental 
knop  on  the  dome  of  the  cover  (No.  iii).  Comparison  may 
also  be  extended  to  include  the  wavy  band  on  an  incised 
ground  contiguous  to  it  in  both  cases. 

Again,  the  correspondence  in  contour  of  the  mouldings 
of  the  foot  and  those  of  the  dome  of  the  cover  suggests  a 
similar  appreciation  of  form-construction.  The  latter 
feature  may  be  considered  not  particularly  convincing; 
but  it  is  just  one  small  detail  of  what  may  be  described  as 
its  'dynamic  symmetry'  (to  adopt  a  term  from  Hambridge's 
aesthetics).  A  close  examination  will  show  that  no  small 
part  of  the  beauty  of  the  cup,  as  now  reconstructed, 
depends  upon  the  proportions  of  the  whole. 

Without  any  intricate  diagrams,  some  idea  of  what  is 
meant  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts: 

( 1 )  The  height  of  the  trumpet-shaped  foot  corresponds 
with  the  height  of  the  bowl  and  cover,  without  the  finial. 

(2)  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the  level  of  the  rim  of  I 
the  bowl  is  the  same  as  the  width  of  the  cup  at  the  rim. 

(3)  The  triangle  of  a  square  the  height  of  the  foot;  the 
triangle  based  on  a  line  through  the  diameter  of  the  rim 
with  apex  at  foot;  and  the  triangle  enclosing  the  chalice- 
shaped  upper  part  of  the  cover  are  all  of  equal  angles,  i.e. 
basically  related.  (4)  The  lines  from  the  left  of  the  rim  to 
the  right  of  the  base  and  from  centre  top  to  the  right  of  I 
the  rim  are  parallel,  as  also  are  those  from  left  of  the  rim 
to  centre  of  the  base  and  from  left  (widest  part)  of  the 
finial  to  centre  of  its  base.  Within  these  straight  lines,  which 
emphasize  its  basic  proportions,  the  pleasing  ogee  curves 
provide  the  perfect  harmony.  Q.E.D. 
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FEW  artists'  lives  are  better  documented  than  that  of 
James  Northcote.  Not  only  did  he  leave  us  his  auto- 
biography,* but  his  conversation  has  been  recorded 
for  us  by  the  pen  of  Hazlitt.  And  as  if  to  counteract  the 
suggestion  that  the  masterly  style  of  Hazlitt  could  give 
lustre  to  any  utterances,  however  banal,  the  young  James 
Ward  also  wrote  down  for  us  the  obiter  dicta  of  the  veteran 
painter.  Indeed,  the  octogenarian  survivor  from  the 
heroic  days  of  English  painting  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in- 
teresting ;  to  his  rich  experience  he  added  a  shrewd  streak 
of  wit,  and  beneath  his  caustic  cynical  exterior  was  a 
sympathetic  nature.  His  longevity  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that,  having  been  the  pupil  of  Reynolds,  on  speaking 
terms  with  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  he  survived  to  paint 
Ruskin.  By  the  time  Hazlitt  knew  him  he  had  long  since 
ceased  to  have  any  regard  for  appearances,  or  for  the 
opinion  of  the  world  at  large;  dependent  on  no  man's 
patronage,  he  expressed  his  opinion  on  current  events  with 
the  most  refreshing  candour.  Undoubtedly  he  was  eccen- 
tric and  miserly.  Hazlitt  doubted  if  a  mouse  could  get  a 
living  in  his  house;  'but,'  he  went  on,  T  know  I  can  get 
there  what  I  can  get  nowhere  else — a  welcome,  a  total 
absence  of  all  respect  of  persons,  and  of  airs  of  self  con- 
sequence, endless  topics  of  discourse,  refined  thoughts, 

*  Memorials  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  Painter.  Ed.  Stephen  Gwynn,  1898. 


No.  I. — ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM  :  BY  W.  BROCKEDON,  1832  :  N.  PORTRAIT  GAI  L. 


No.  II—  JAMES  NORTHCOTE  :  SELF-PORTRAIT,  1827  :  N.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

made  more  striking  by  ease  and  simplicity  of  manner, — 
the  husk,  the  shell  of  humanity  is  left  at  the  door,  and  the 
spirit,  mellowed  by  time,  resides  within!'  Less  well-known 
is  the  engraver  Raimbach's  summing-up  of  this  complex 
character — 'cynical  and  parsimonious,  friendly  and  en- 
couraging to  the  juniors,  of  low  stature  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  look  of  an  old-clothes  man,  but  with  marked  features, 
and  an  eye  like  a  hawk  '  (No.  ii). 

When  Allan  Cunningham  (No.  i)  wrote  his  Lives  of  the 
Painters  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  enlist  North- 
cote's  aid.  The  latter,  indeed,  had  already  published  in  1 813 
a  biography  of  his  old  master,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  to- 
gether with  a  supplementary  volume  in  181 5.  Since  then 
he  had  continued  to  jot  down  additional  material,  and 
this  he  put  at  Cunningham's  disposal.  He  had  perhaps 
been  contemplating  printing  a  revised  edition  of  his  Life, 
as  his  manuscripts  were  at  the  time  of  Cunningham's 
application  deposited  with  Richard  Bentley  the  publisher. 

'My  dear  Friend,'  he  wrote  to  the  latter,  'Do  >ray  let 
the  Bearer  of  this  note  have  my  volumes  of  the  L  Te  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  which  are  my  manuscrips  [>ic],  as  I 
wish  to  ask  a  friends  advice  upon  them.'  This  letter  and 
Cunningham's  request  to  Northcote  are  before  us  as  we 
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and  let  me  know  the  name  of  the  engraver 
because  this  is  an  object  which  falls  more 
particularly  under  my  notice  and  which  I 
shall  not  pass  without  notice.  Do  pray  inform 
me  why  I  alone  am  deprived  of  the  to  me 
important  knowledge  of  what  is  said  that  I 
have  given  to  that  world  who  have  alone  the 
power  to  like  or  dislike.  That  I  am  a  careless 
fool  I  know  and  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  a  lawful  object  of  pray  [sic].  I  am  Gentle- 
men your  very  humble  servant 

James  Northcote 


No.  III.— A  SHORT  ANECDOTE  OF  REYNOLDS  AND  MISS  BLACK  :  'MANUSCRIP'  BY  JAMES  NORTHCOTE 


write.  A  few  of  Northcote's  'manuscrips'  relating  to  Rey- 
nolds are  in  the  collection,  not  in  themselves  of  any  great 
importance;  but  in  so  far  as  no  material  relating  to  Sir 
Joshua  is  devoid  of  interest  we  will  record  its  presence; 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Ellis  Waterhouse  for  elucidat- 
ing some  of  the  points  in  these  anecdotes  for  me. 

1.  Draft  for  the  Introductory  Preface  to  the  Supplement 
to  the  Life  of  Reynolds,  published  1815. 

2.  A  short  anecdote  of  Miss  Black  (No.  iii).  This  lady 
painted  an  interesting  portrait  of  Dr.  Messenger  Monsey 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

3.  Pope's  lines  to  Jervas  compared  with  Mason's  lines 
to  Reynolds,  published  in  the  Supplement,  pp.  cxxix.  f. 

4.  A  long  passage  (three  pages,  quarto),  setting  out  Sir 
Joshua's  views  on  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo  and  Giulio 
Romano,  together  with  Opie's  reply,  published  in  the 
Supplement,  pp.  cxxv-cxxvii. 

5.  A  long  anecdote  (two  pages,  quarto)  in  which  North- 
cote tells  how  he  described  to  Reynolds  at  great  length 
the  effect  which  Raphael's  Mass  of  Bolsena  had  upon  him. 
When  he  had  finished,  Reynolds  dismissed  Northcote's 
reactions  as  more  attributable  to  his  imagination  than 
to  Raphael's  painting. 

The  urge  to  shine  in  the  field  of  letters  was  strong  in 
Northcote  in  his  last  years.  The  first  volume  of  Fables  (the 
second  was  posthumous)  and  the  Life  of  Titian  were  both 
published  after  his  eightieth  year,  and  in  both  of  them 
Hazlitt  had  a  share.  In  the  last,  indeed,  he  may  have  had 
more  than  a  share.  Certainly  it  bears  Northcote's  name 
on  the  title-page  (No.  iv),  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  the 
extraordinary  letter  which  Northcote  wrote  to  Colburn 
and  Bent  ley  the  publishers,  on  its  appearance  (No.  v)? 
The  hand  is  strikingly  firm  and  legible  for  a  man  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year. 

Argyll  Place 

Novr.  14th  1830 

Gentlemen, 

I  find  there  are  several  publications  advertised  which  are  com- 
ing out  or  come  out  I  know  not  which  under  my  name  as  the 
Author,  you  must  naturally  conceive  that  I  have  a  great  curi- 
osity to  know  what  these  Books  contain.  In  regard  to  those  con- 
versations I  have  by  chance  possessed  myself  of  an  imperfect 
Copy  but  as  to  the  Life  of  Titian  I  am  yet  to  be  informed.  Sir 
William  Knighton  tells  me  that  he  has  it  and  that  there  is  in  it 
a  print  of  the  portrait  of  Titian  this  I  have  never  seen  and  am 
anxious  to  know  if  it  is  a  decent  performance  such  as  I  can  suffer 


The  reference  to  Sir  William  Knighton 
(No.  vi)  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  of  the  era;  one  well 
worth  a  full-dress  modern  biography.  As 
private  secretary  to  George  IV  he  had 
many  contacts  with  the  artists  of  the  age. 
Born  in  1776,  he  studied  medicine,  and  in  private  practice 
became  a  fashionable  accoucheur — 'the  man  midwife'  as 
Princess  Lieven  slightingly  called  him.  After  being  Physi- 
cian to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  succeeded  Bloomficld  in 
1822  as  Private  Secretary  to  the  King  and  Keeper  of  his 
Privy  Purse,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  untiring  efforts 
that  the  tangled  financial  affairs  of  his  Royal  Master  were 
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THE  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS  OF  HIS  TIME. 


BY  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  ESQ.  R.A. 


IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 
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LONDON. 

HENRY  COLBURN  AND  RICHARD  BENTLEY, 
8,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 
1830. 

No.  IV.— TITLE-PAGE  OF  'NORTHCOTE'S'  LIFE  OF  TITIAN  i  BRIT.  MUSEUM 
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finally  put  into  some  sort  of  order.  Knighton's  voluminous  papers 
were  dispersed  after  his  son's  death  in  1885.  Their  importance  to 
the  historian  of  the  arts  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they 
included  127  letters  from  Sir  David  Wilkic,  which  found  their 
way  into  the  great  collection  of  autograph  letters  formed  by  the 
late  Alfred  Morison,  sold  in  the  auction  rooms  in  1918. 

We  print  below  several  letters  of  artists  to  Knighton,  the  first 
from  Northcote.  In  it  we  find  the  painter,  secure  in  the  in- 
dulgence accorded  to  his  age  and  status,  presuming  to  criticize 
the  distribution  of  some  Royal  largesse.  While  he  is  grateful 
that  the  object  of  charity,  for  which  he  himself  has  been  appeal- 
ing, has  received  assistance,  his  strictures  on  Royal  benevolence 
in  another  direction  verge  upon  the  impertinent. 

My  dear  Sir  William 

I  have  not  words  to  express  the  great  pleasure  that  I  received  when 
I  saw  your  draft  for  twenty  pounds  to  be  given  to  the  poor  helpless 
strugling  [sic]  widow  and  her  five  starving  infants, — to  say  that  I  return 
you  thanks  is  saying  nothing,  as  the  gift  will  be  registered  in  a  very 
different  page  from  that  squandered  hundred  given  to  Bouden  which 
certainly  gave  me  some  little  pain.  However  I  suppose  that  some  of 
those  wasted  gifts  may  be  a  necessary  tax  upon  the  high  station  of 
which  I  can  be  no  judge  and  therefore  ought  not  to  pass  an  opinion. 
And  can  only  say  that  I  am  sure  this  last  gift  was  well  bestowed  and 
must  be  attended  by  a  blessing 

I  remain 

Dear  Sir  William 
Your  most  faithful  friend 
Argyll  Place  and  obliged  humble  servant 

Octr  17th  1825  James  Northcote 


No.  VI.— SIR  WILLIAM  KNIGHTON  :  MEZZOTINT  BY  CHARLES  TURNER 
FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE  :  BRIT.  MUSEUM 
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No. V.— A  LETTER  BY  NORTHCOTE  ADDRESSED  TO  MESSRS.  COLBURN  AND  BrNTLEY 


While  it  is  pleasant  to  find  Northcote  appealing 
on  behalf  of  an  object  of  distress,  it  may  not  be 
inapposite  to  refer  to  his  own  views  on  charity,  as 
set  forth  by  Hazlitt.  'If  I  were  in  the  utmost  distress,' 
wrote  the  latter,  T  should  just  as  soon  think  of  asking 
his  assistance  as  of  stopping  a  person  on  the  high- 
way. Practical  benevolence  is  not  his  forte.  He  leaves 
the  profession  of  that  to  others.  His  habits,  his  theory 
are  against  it  as  idle  and  vulgar.'  Northcote  did  in- 
deed leave  Hazlitt  £100  in  his  will,  but  the  essayist 
died  before  the  painter,  whose  estate  totalled  close  on 
£25,000,  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days. 

No  greater  contrast  to  Northcote's  familiar  style 
could  be  found  than  the  next  letter  to  Sir  William 
Knighton.  In  it  we  find  Samuel  Prout  excusing  him- 
self for  having  no  drawings  suitable  for  the  Royal 
Collection.  Handicapped  by  constant  ill-health,  Prout 
was  far  too  conscientious  an  artist  to  offer  anything 
which  he  felt  to  be  below  his  best  work.  The  natural 
shyness  of  the  man,  coupled  no  doubt  with  a  due 
sense  of  deference  for  the  exalted  position  of  his 
correspondent,  has  produced  a  tortuous  unnatural 
style  of  letter-writing.  That  Prout  could  be  gay  and 
carefree  in  his  letters  we  hope  to  show  in  a  later 
article;  we  have  selected  this  stilted  example  because 
of  its  recipient.  With  regard  to  Prout's  offer  to  make 
drawings  from  subjects  in  Hanover,  it  would  appear 
that  no  such  drawings  found  their  way  into  the 
Royal  Collection.*  By  the  time  Prout  could  '.ave  re- 
turned from  Europe  his  Royal  patron  wo  -Id  have 
been  in  extremis',  for  he  died  on  January  26th,  1830. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  Owen  Morshead,  the  Royal  Librarian,  and  to 
Mr.  Paul  Oppe  for  this  information. 
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Brixton  Place,  Brixton 
July  14th  1829 

To  Sir  William  Knighton 
Sir 

The  sense  I  have  of  the  great  obligations  I  am  under 
to  you  for  the  distinguishing  honor  I  enjoy  in  His  Majesty's 
condenscension,  embarrasses  me  in  any  attempt  to  offer  an 
excuse  for  the  apparent  violation  of  right  feeling,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  order  for  drawings,  w  hich  as  a  further  instance 
of  the  favor  of  my  Sovreign  has  been  proudly  registered 
in  my  thoughts;  but  the  oppression  and  distraction  from 
frequent  ill-health,  and  other  arbitrary  causes,  have  pre- 
vented my  doing  any  thing  I  could  presume  to  consider  fit 
to  offer  for  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty;  &  allow  me 
to  say  I  feel  anxious  my  attempts  should  not  present  speci- 
mens that  might  lessen  the  art  of  watercolor  painting  in 
the  estimation  of  so  august  a  patron. 

Permit  me  Sr.  William  to  state,  that  early  in  the  year  I 
engaged  to  make  twenty  five  drawings  for  a  new  Annual, 
&  having  pledged  myself  to  its  completion,  I  need  not  say, 
it  could  not  be  put  aside,  without  becoming  liable  for  the 
consequences.  It  is  this  engagement  which  has  very  unex- 
pectedly swallowed  up  every  other  intention,  that  has 
kept  me  in  a  state  of  continual  disappointment.  It  is  now 
brought  to  a  close. 

Circumstances  make  it  almost  imperative  that  in  a  fort- 
night I  should  visit  the  Continent  as  far  as  Dresden  & 
Leipsig,  &  pardon  me  that  I  have  ventured  to  calculate 
on  the  probability  of  your  indulgence  in  suffering  me  to 
defer  making  any  drawings  'till  I  could  present  subjects 
which  would  probably  be  of  more  interest  than  those  I  at 
present  possess.  As  a  visit  to  Hanover  &c.  can  easily  be 
accomplished,  I  am  anxious  to  add  to  my  selection  from  the 
ancient  towns  of  Saxony,  &  as  you  Sir  William  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  objects  most  interesting  in  that  part 
of  His  Majesty's  Dominions,  permit  me  to  ask  your  council, 
&  I  shall  be  proud  of  the  particular  favor  if  you  will  point 
out  such  subjects  as  you  wish  me  to  sketch  &  from  which 
drawings  might  be  made. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  great  happiness  if  I  am  permitted  to  obtain 
your  kind  notice  of  this  letter  &  although  I  have  been  prevented 
from  cultivating  the  distinction  you  have  bestowed  on  me,  I  am 
sensible  &  most  grateful  for  your  willingness  to  gratify  my  wishes 
by  every  kind  of  evidence;  &  may  I  not  hope  that  through  your 
forbearance  I  shall  still  enjoy  the  indulgence  which  I  am  most 
ambitious  to  deserve. 

I  know  not  in  what  terms  to  express  my  apology  for  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  making  a  full  acknowledgement  of  the  truth  (No.  vii) . 


No.  VII. — END  OF  LETTER  FROM  SAMUEL  PROUT  ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  KNIGHTON,  JULY  14TH,  1829 


No.  VIII.— SAMUEL  PROUT :  DRAWING  BY  CHARLES  TURNER  :  N.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 

Earnestly  requesting  an  interview  or  the  favor  of  an  ai)N\s<  i 
I  remain 

Respectfully 

Vr  greatly  obliged 

&  humble  servant 
S  Prout 

Sir  William  Knighton  Bart 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is 
a  formal  half-length  portrait  of  Prout 
by  John  Jackson,  R.A.,  reproduced 
in  Sketches  by  Samuel  Prout,  The  Studio, 
1 914.  We  have  selected  to  illustrate  in 
this  article  the  less  known  and  wholly 
delightful  drawing  by  Charles  Turner, 
also  in  the  Gallery  (No.  viii). 

Another  artist  with  w  hom  Knighton 
was  in  close  contact  was  David  W'ilkie 
(No.  x).  On  the  death  of  Lawrence 
he  had  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacant 
office  of  Principal  Painter  in  Ordi- 
nary to  the  King,  in  addition  to  the 
post,  which  he  already  held,  of  Lim- 
ner to  the  King  for  Scotland.  A  series 
of  Wilkie's  letters  to  Knighton  were 
published  by  Cunningham  in  the  Life 
of  Sir  David  Wilkie.  1843,  but  for  some 
reason  he  omitted  the  interesting  letter 
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No.  IX.— END  OF  A  LETTER  FROM  DAVID  WILKIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  KNIGHTON,  DATED  JUNE  26TH,  1830 


of  the  painter  to  the  Secretary  on  the  death  of  his  Royal 
Master.  By  the  'forties  the  popularity  of  the  Georges  had 
declined  sharply,  and  possibly  Cunningham  felt  that 
Wilkie's  frankly  expressed  appreciation  of  the  dead  King's 
qualities  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  might  jar  upon  the  ears  of 
his  early  Victorian  public  (No.  ix). 

Kensington  June  26th  1830 

Dear  Sir  William 

Being  myself  but  lately  and  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  the 
object  of  His  Majesty's  most  gracious  Munificence  I  feel  it  is 
particularly  incumbent  upon  me  to  offer  to  you  my  respectful 
condolence  upon  the  great  loss  which  by  this  eventful  day  we 
have  all  met  with. 

To  express  my  gratitude  to  my  illustrious  Benefactor  for  what 
he  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  me  in  the  time 
of  his  own  extremity  is  no  longer  possible,  but  to  you  all  my 
obligation  continues,  and  calls  for  the  most  earnest  expression 
of  acknowledgement  at  this  time  when  you  yourself  are  by  the 
hand  of  Providence  depri-'ed  of  so  exalted  a  Friend. 

If  there  be  a  consolation  to  you  Sir  who  have  in  so  particular 
a  manner  enjoyed  the  well  merited  honor  of  His  late  Majesty's 
favour  and  friendship  besides  the  consciousness  of  having  dis- 
charged the  Duties  of  your  important  station  it  is  in  the  good 
you  have  dispensed  to  others  &  in  the  assurance  you  may  well 
have  in  your  own  mind  of  the  gratitude  &  service  due  to  you 
from  those  who  in  your  high  trust  you  have,  as  in  my  own  case 
in  the  time  of  difficulty,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree  benefited. 

With  every  feeling  of  respectful  duty  and  gratitude  to  yourself 
allow  me  also  to  offer  my  respectful  regards  to  Lady  Knighton 
to  Mr.  Knighton  &  to  the  rest  of  the  Family. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Dear  Sir  William 

Your  most  devoted  and  faithful  servant 

David  Wilkie 

Sir  William  Knighton  Bart 

Knighton,  'the  best-mannered  doctor  the  Prince  had 
ever  met,'  attended  the  King  during  his  last  illness,  and 
was  present  even  at  political  interviews  at  the  royal 
bedside.  He  had  been  severely  attacked  in  the  House  for 
his  undoubted  influence  over  the  King,  which  in  fact  he 
exercised  with  good  sense  and  moderati^n.  He  was  in- 
deed sincerely  attached  to  his  Royal  master:  the  feeling 
was  mutual,  and  the  King  would  sign  lett  to  him 
'dearest  friend'  and  'most  affectionately  your^.' 

George  IV  had  indeed  been  a  valuable  patron  to 
Wilkie.  In  spite  of  his  earlier  successes,  the  'twenties  had 
brought  their  anxieties  to  the  artist.  He  was  three  times 


bereaved  in  quick  succession,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  fiance  of  his 
favourite  sister,  Helen,  died  the  day 
before  their  wedding  was  to  have 
taken  place.  These  family  troubles 
imposed  considerable  strain  upon  the 
painter;  his  health  broke  down,  paint- 
ing became  a  burden  to  him,  and  he 
went  abroad  to  restore  his  vitality  in 
the  sun  of  Italy.  The  bankruptcy  of 
his  print-sellers,  however,  prevented 
his  attaining  the  peace  of  mind  that 
he  sought.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
wandered  to  Munich,  Dresden,  back 
to  Rome,  to  Geneva  and  thence  to 
Madrid  that  he  again  began  to 
paint  with  his  former  energy;  and  in 
the  last-named  city  he  completed  no 
less  than  four  pictures  in  seven  months.  The  Spanish 
school  had  considerable  influence  upon  these  new  works, 
and  when  they,  with  four  others,  were  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  in  1829,  they  were  the  object  of  some  strong 
criticism.  George  IV,  however,  bought  four  of  them,  a 
fact  which  did  much  to  reconcile  Wilkie's  later  work  to 
the  views  of  his  more  conservative  patrons. 

( To  be  continued) 


No.  X.— DAVID  WILKIE  :  SELF-PORTRAIT,  1814  :  NAT.  PORTRAIT  GALLERY 
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SOME  REPRESENTATIONS  OF  ARMOUR 
IN  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CARINTHIA— I 

By  J.  F .  HAYWARD 


THE  plastic  and  pictorial  art  of  Carinthia,  the  most 
southerly  province  of  Austria,  has  been  so  far  in- 
fluenced by  certain  geographical,  economic  and 
political  factors  that  it  early  developed  and  persistently  re- 
tained characteristics  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the 
other  Austrian  provinces.  Geographically  Carinthia  is  a 
frontier  province,  almost  the  most  southern  outpost  of 
Germanic  culture,  situated  at  a  point  where  Nordic  art  and 
Mediterranean  art  impinge  on  one  another.  While  subject 
to  profound  influence  from  the  proximity  of  Italy  in  the 
south,  its  mountainous  character  and  difficult  communi- 
cations meant  that  new  developments  in  European  style 
and  fashion  were  slow  to  take 
effect.  This  is  perhaps  most  notice- 
able in  the  case  of  wood  sculpture, 
for  Gothic  triptych  altars,  in  which 
no  trace  of  Renaissance  feeling  is 
to  be  found,  were  being  produced 
in  Carinthia  as  late  as  the  second 
quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
The  most  significant  economic 
factor  was  the  wealth  brought  to 
Carinthia,  particularly  during  the 
Fifteenth  and  early  Sixteenth 
Centuries,  by  the  overland  trade- 
route  between  Venice  and  the 
great  cities  of  Germany  which 
passed  over  the  province.  Politi- 
cally Carinthia  was  differentiated 
from  other  provinces  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  prince  and  no 
court  resident  in  the  capital  city, 
Klagenfurt,  which  might  have  in- 
troduced a  more  cosmopolitan  and 
sophisticated  standard  of  culture. 
Apart  from  the  period  referred 
to,  Carinthia  has  been  a  poor 
country,  and  owing  to  the  limited 
exchange  of  ideas  with  north- 
western Europe,  the  local  art  has 
tended  to  be  not  merely  provincial 
but  almost  rustic  in  character. 

As  in  other  mountainous  terri- 
tories, wood  rather  than  stone  is 
in  Carinthia  the  most  favoured 
material  for  sculpture.  This  lack 
of  interest  in  and  even  capacity 
for  stone-carving  can  be  demon- 
strated by  comparing  the  great 
wealth  of  fifteenth-century  wood- 
carving  in  the  province  with  the 
paucity  of  stone-carving.  The  im- 
plication of  these  facts  is  that, 
whereas  the  local  craftsmen  were 
fully  capable  of  carving  magnifi- 


MONUMENT  REPRESENTING  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  VON 
LIND  FAMILY  :  DATED  13-19  :   PARISH  CHLRCH  OF  LIND 


No.  I. 


cent  altars  in  wood,  if  a  sepulchral  monument  in  stone  was 
required,  it  was  either  imported  ready-made  or  a  sculptor 
from  Italy  or  Germany  was  commissioned  to  execute  it. 
Those  monuments,  such  as  that  in  No.  i,  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  an  indigenous  sculptor  display  a  primitive 
standard  of  execution. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  Carinthia  in  the  decoration,  both  interior  and 
exterior,  of  the  churches  with  fresco  wall-paintings.  The 
fact  that  the  province  shares  a  common  frontier  with  Italy 
doubtless  has  a  bearing  on  this  florescence  of  wall-painting. 
Such  was  the  lack  of  capable  stone-masons  and  such  the 

predominance  of  the  painters  that 
the  latter  were  called  upon  to 
execute  tasks  which  fell  properly 
within  the  sphere  of  the  sculptor. 
The  following  examples  are  chosen 
from  many  which  display  this 
tendency  of  painted  ornament  to 
take  the  place  of  plastic  ornament. 
The  fortified  church  of  Hochfeis- 
tritz  has  a  pinnacled  west  porch 
with  a  row  of  niches  for  small 
statues  of  saints;  instead  of  being 
carved  in  stone  the  saints  have 
been  painted  in  polychrome  on 
the  rear  wall  of  the  niches.  Again, 
in  a  number  of  churches,  including 
those  of  Obermauern  and  Thorl, 
the  canopy  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  should  be  a  richly  pin- 
nacled and  crenellated  construc- 
tion, as  it  in  fact  is  at  Haimburg 
and  Heiligenblut,  is  painted  on 
the  wall  above  the  tabernacle. 

With  two  exceptions  the  illus- 
trations to  this  article  are  of  sepul- 
chral monuments.  The  form  of 
such  monuments  was  closely  de- 
fined by  convention,  and  it  was 
only  towards  the  end  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  that  any  impor- 
tant deviation  from  the  traditional 
design  is  encountered.  Further- 
more, it  was  not  till  the  Renais- 
sance that  any  effort  was  made 
to  portray  the  subject  of  the 
monument  as  a  personality;  the 
mediaeval  monuments  represent 
their  subject  only  as  a  symbol  of 
knightly  virtue,  according  to  a 
formula  which  for  four  centuries 
remained  without  variation.  These 
figures  of  knights  in  complete  war 
harness  with  one  hand  placed 
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ready  on  the  sword  seem  at  first  surprisingly  worldly,  but  they  reflect  a  society 
in  which  the  qualities  of  knighthood  were  sanctified  by  a  quasi-religious  status. 

The  monument  in  No.  i  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  local  sculptor  and  illus- 
trates well  the  point  referred  to  above  as  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Carinthian 
stone-masons.  The  monument  is  dated  1349,  and  it  belongs,  therefore,  to  a 
period  when  in  England  so-called  'Decorated'  Gothic  had  reached  its  greatest 
richness.  The  failure  of  the  sculptor  to  make  effective  use  of  contemporary  forms 
of  architectural  ornament  can  be  recognized  in  the  unimaginative  design  of  the 
canopy  and  the  extreme  simplification  of  the  crockets  and  finials,  which  have  lost 
all  resemblance  to  the  nature  forms  which  originally  inspired  them.  The 
primitive  character  of  this  monument  is  more  apparent  in  the  architectural 
detail  than  in  the  effigy,  but,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fashion  of  the  armour,  the 
low  relief  in  which  the  latter  is  rendered  would  suggest  a  considerably  earlier 
date.  The  effigy  represents  a  member  of  the  Von  Lind  family  and  is  now  built 
into  the  outside  wall  of  the  parish  church  of  Lind  in  the  Drau  valley. 

This  effigy  makes  no  concessions  to  normal  conceptions  of  beauty.  The  knight 
is  rendered  according  to  a  convention  which  varied  little  across  the  whole  of 
western  Europe;  he  stands  for  a  class  of  which  the  life  and  standards  were 
remote  from  the  transactions  of  the  common  man.  This  absence  of  any  spiritual 
content  in  the  figure  cannot  be  explained  merely  by  reference  to  the  lack  of 
skill  of  the  sculptor,  as  the  contemporary  wood-carvers  were  producing  figures 
of  saints  endowed  with  an  intense  spiritual  significance.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  an  aristocratic  ideal  which,  rejecting  both  realism  and  re- 
ligious sentiment,  preferred  this  strangely  remote  and  mechanical  representation. 

The  armour  of  the  knight  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  effigy,  though,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  fourteenth-century  effigies,  the  plastron  and  taces  are 
concealed  beneath  the  surcoat.  With  the  exception  of  the  gauntlets  and  the 
hilt  of  the  sword,  which  have  disappeared  through  weathering  of  the  stone,  the 
detail  is  well  preserved.  The  armour  depicted  is  typical  of  the  mid-Fourteenth 

Century  and  in  genera  1 


No.  III.  -K1TIGY  OF  BALTHASAR  VON  WEISS- 
PR1ACH,  C.  1485  :  CHURCH  OK  ST.  JAKOB,  VILLACH 


No.  II— ST.  GEORGE  SLAYING  THE  DRAGON":  WOOD  CARVED  PAINTED 
AND  GILDED  :  EARLY  XV.  CENT.  CHURCH  OF  ST.  GEORGE,  WEINBERG 


appearance  resembles 
that  on  the  effigy  of 
the  Black  Prince  in 
Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, though  the  latter 
must  actually  be  some- 
what later  in  date.  Beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  surcoat  can 
be  seen  the  hauberk  of  mail,  and  the  leg  defences,  though  of 
very  simple  construction,  are  complete.  The  helmet  is  the  usual 
bascinet  but  with  the  visor  raised  so  that  the  knight's  face  may 
be  seen.  At  his  side,  and  attached  by  a  chain,  is  the  knight's 
helm,  worn  over  the  bascinet  in  combat.  In  the  case  of  English 
effigies  of  this  period,  the  helm  usually  serves  as  a  support  for 
the  recumbent  knight's  head.  The  chains  which  secure  sword 
and  dagger  to  right  and  left  side  of  the  breast  are  an  interesting 
detail;  their  purpose  was,  of  course,  to  save  the  knight  from 
losing  his  weapons  completely  should  his  grip  slip  at  any  time, 
a  function  which  has  in  more  recent  times  been  carried  out  by 
the  sword  knot.  The  position  of  the  two  hands  clasped  in  prayer 
is  a  convention  more  in  accord  with  the  Fourteenth  than  the 
Fifteenth  Century,  when  this  pious  attitude  gave  way  to  one  of 
warlike  readiness. 

After  the  stiffand  altogether  inhuman  knight  of  the  mid-Four- 
teenth Century,  the  St.  George  shown  in  No.  ii  seems  to  belong 
to  a  different  age  and  a  different  culture.  This  St.  George,  as 
he  completes  his  task  of  dragon  slaying  with  an  expression  of  in- 
finite compassion  and  saintly  indifference  to  its  perilous  nature, 
succeeds  in  combining  knightly  valour  with  a  remarkable  ele- 
gance. This  figure  dates  from  the  early  Fifteenth  Century  and 
is  of  wood,  carved,  painted  and  gilt.  Wood  sculpture  v  as  a 
technique  which  the  Carinthian  carvers  mastered  to  a  very 
high  degree,  and  it  is  known  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century  there  were  large  workshops  in  the  towns  of 
Sankt  Veit  and  Villach.  There  is,  however,  no  suggestion  of  a 
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No.  IV.- -CHRIST  WITH  ST.  FLORIAN  AND  ST.  GEORGE  :  CARVED  AND  PAINT- 
ED WOOD  :  LATE  XV.  CENTURY  :  IN  THE  DOMINI KANERKIRCHE,  ERIESACH 

standardized  workshop  production  in  this  graceful  figure. 
Similar  figures  have  been  ascribed  to  Styrian  wood-carvers, 
and  in  this  case  the  attribution  to  Carinthia  must  be 
regarded  as  uncertain. 

It  is  not  possible  to  judge  a  group  of  this  nature  by  the 
same  standards  as  the  funereal  effigies  which  are  also  illus- 
i  <  a  led  in  this  article.  The  effigy  represents  a  member  of  an 
aristocratic  caste,  and  even  when  the  skill  of  the  German 
sculptors  had  rendered  possible  the  greatest  realism,  what 
was  portrayed  in  an  effigy  was  still  a  symbol  rather  than 
•  in  indi  idual.  This  St.  George  is,  however,  part  of  an 
altar,  and  in  him  we  see  a  different  approach  which  seeks 
i"  pres<  the  ideas  of  the  Church  in  a  form  most  readily 
to  the  people.  The  popularization  of  art  was 
in  fa<  I  a  E  :neral  trend  in  the  Fifteenth  Century;  it  was  a 
■  I  hichin  Germany  and  Austria  coincided  with 
the  predominance  of  sculpture  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  gi        expression  to  man's  spiritual  life. 

The  »eriod  of  the  great  altar-pieces  of  Michael  Pacher 
and  his  school  marked  a  climax  which  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  decline  and,  during  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
painted  altar  panels  gradually  replaced  those  carved  in 
relief,  while  the  carved  figures  were  relegated  to  a  minor 
decorative  function. 

This  figure  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  weichen  Stil,  when 
the  rigid  otherworldliness  of  the  early  Gothic  had  given 
way  to  a  feeling  for  beauty  of  line  and  grace  of  form.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  while  the  details  of  armour  on  the 


effigies  are  rendered  with  great  fidelity,  evidently  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  aristocratic  patrons,  in  the 
case  of  figures  from  altars,  which  had  to  pass  an  icono- 
graphical  rather  than  an  armorial  test,  much  less  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  details  of  straps  and  screws.  The  body 
armour  of  this  St.  George  is  still  concealed  beneath  his 
surcoat,  and  the  arm  and  leg  armour,  which  are  clearly 
rendered,  are  of  the  simplest  character  without  decora- 
tion. Features  indicative  of  the  period  are  the  long  cuisses, 
the  pointed  sollerets  of  five  plates  and  the  bell-cuffed 
gauntlets.  Around  the  neck  of  the  figure  above  the  surcoat, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  hauberk  can  be  seen.  The  fine  belt 
is  treated  in  a  decorative  rather  than  a  literal  manner,  but 
effigies  illustrated  in  Laking,  European  Armour  and  Arms, 
Vol.  I,  Chap.  5,  are  equipped  with  belts  of  almost  equally 
disproportionate  size.  The  voluminous  sleeves  worn  by  St. 
George  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  contemporary 
civilian  costume;  they  do  not,  of  course,  represent  a  normal 
item  of  knightly  equipment.  This  group  is  preserved  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Georgen  am  Weinberg  in  Carinthia. 

No.  iii  shows  the  tomb  and  effigy  of  Balthasar  von 
Weisspriach  in  the  church  of  St.  Jakob,  Villach.  This 
knight  died  in  1484  and  we  have  in  his  effigy  a  fine  repre- 
sentation of  a  late  Gothic  harness.  This  monument  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  Carinthian  sculptor;  it  is  exe- 
cuted in  the  lovely  red  marble  of  Salzburg,  probably  by 
a  native  of  that  city.  This  suggestion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  another  effigy  actually  in  a  Salzburg  church 
which  is  illustrated  in  Laking  {op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  Fig.  203)  is 
almost  identical  and  evidently  from  the  same  workshop. 
Monuments  in  Carinthia  executed  in  this  material  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  though  the  explanation  as  to  how 
such  huge  blocks  of  stone  were  transported  over  the  moun- 
tain passes  between  Salzburg  and  Carinthia  remains  un- 
certain. In  the  later  monuments,  it  was  the  evident  aim 
of  the  sculptor  to  give  life  and  depth  to  the  effigy,  but  in 
the  case  of  these  fifteenth-century  Salzburg  monuments 
the  subject  is  still  dealt  with  as  a  relief.  While  the  knights 
of  the  sepulchral  monuments  remained  stiff  and  fierce,  the 
ecclesiastical  sculpture  of  the  same  period  developed  an 
almost  affected  and  very  worldly  grace,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  figures  from  the  late  fifteenth-century 
triptych  altar,  shown  in  No.  iv.  These  figures  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Florian,  now  set  up  in  the  central  panel  of  the 
altar,  are  in  fact  the  Schreinwaechter,  which  have  been 
moved  from  their  pedestals  on  either  side  of  the  altar  to 
take  the  place  of  the  missing  central  figures.  This  altar  is 
preserved  in  the  Dominikanerkirche  in  the  walled  city  of 
Friesach.  The  somewhat  coarse  and  rustic  features  of  the 
two  saints  suggest  a  provincial  standard,  and  the  whole 
altar  can  be  ascribed  with  some  certainty  to  the  Sahkt  Veit 
workshop  referred  to  above.  These  two  armours,  as  also 
that  depicted  on  the  Villach  monument  (No.  iii  .  are 
plain  fighting  harnesses  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
graceful  form  ever  evolved.  Dating  from  before  the  fire- 
arm had  been  developed  to  any  degree,  they  were  built 
to  afford  the  maximum  of  movement.  From  the  stand- 
point of  artistic  achievement  the  German  late  Gothic 
armour  reached  the  highest  level;  what  followed  was  de- 
velopment in  the  technical  field,  and,  of  course,  the  evolu- 
tion of  ornament  under  the  influence  of  fashion.  The 
quality  of  armour  of  this  period  resides  purely  in  its  form 
and  not  in  surface  decoration.  While  armour  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  relied  largely  for  its  effect  on  brilliant 
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colour  contrasts  of  blue  and  gold,  the  graceful  lines,  deli- 
cate fluting  and  unity  of  form,  achieved  through  the  har- 
monious development  of  its  parts,  give  to  Gothic  armour 
a  plastic  value  which  goes  beyond  the  technical  art  of  the 
armourer  and  belongs  to  the  history  of  sculpture.  A  nat- 
ural result  of  the  skill  of  the  armourers  at  this  time  is  that 
the  textile  covering,  which  had  hitherto  concealed  the 
roughly  hammered  plates,  was  no  longer  considered  neces- 
sary and  the  armourer  was  able  to  work  with  the  know- 
ledge that  the  full  beauty  of  his  achievement  could  be  seen. 

The  tombstone  provides  a  considerably  more  detailed 
representation  of  the  harness  than  the  carved  wood  fig- 
ures from  the  altar,  though  the  latter,  with  their  very  rustic 
representation  of  knightly  saints  are,  as  works  of  art, 
infinitely  more  appealing. 

The  finest  late  Gothic  armours  extant  are  those  of  the 
Archduke  Sigismund  of  the  Tirol  and  of  the  Emperor 


No.  V.— EFFIGY  OF  LEOXHARD  VON  GOERZ  IN  THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OF 
LIENZ  :  EARLIEST  YEARS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  :  RED  MARBLE 
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No.  VI. — DETAIL  FROM  THE  MONUMENT  TO  A  GRAF  VON  WOLKENSTEIN  AND 
HIS  WIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  AT  LIENZ  :  BY  THE  SAME  SCULPTOR  AS  No.  V 

Maximilian  I,  both  now  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum, 
Vienna.  Comparable  in  design  but  of  slightly  later  date 
is  the  harness  depicted  in  No.  v  from  the  monument  to 
Leonhard  von  Goerz  in  the  parish  church  of  Licnz  (for- 
merly Ost-Tirol,  but  since  the  first  World  War  adminis- 
tered as  part  of  Carinthia).  As  Leonhard  von  Goerz  died 
in  1500,  his  effigy  must  date  from  the  earliest  years  of  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  Like  the  monument  to  Balthasar  von 
Weisspriach,  this  also  is  of  Salzburg  marble,  though  con- 
siderably richer  in  architectural  ornament  than  the  for- 
mer, a  distinction  which  can  doubtless  be  accounted  for 
by  the  greater  fame  of  Leonhard  von  Goerz,  who  is  per- 
haps better  known  on  account  of  the  marriage  caskets  of 
his  wife,  Paola  di  Gonzaga,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  Cathedral  pf  Graz.  Facing  the  monument  of  Leon- 
hard, but  on  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  is  another 
monument,  evidently  from  the  same  workshop,  which  ap- 
pears to  depict  the  same  suit  of  armour.  It  represents  a 
Graf  von  Wolkenstein,  and  a  detail  from  it  is  shown  in 
No.  vi.  The  only  apparent  difference  between  the  two 
suits  are  the  toe-caps,  which  are  fluted  in  the  case  of  the 
Wolkenstein  and  plain  in  the  case  of  the  Goerz  effigy. 
The  different  position  of  the  Wolkenstein  effigy  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  knight  is  turned  half-left  to 
face  his  wife,  with  whom  he  shares  the  monument.  These 
two  monuments  display  the  final  flowering  of  Gothic  art 
in  Austria.  They  are  sophisticated  city  work,  but  as  yet 
untouched  by  the  Renaissance,  since  interest  is  still  con- 
centrated on  the  conception  of  knighthood  rather  than 

(Concluded  on  page  152) 
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THE  DOVER  CASTLE  CLOCK 


By  A.   C.  KAY 

The  following  interesting  communication  is  from  a  resident  in  Dover  who  obtained  most  of  the  details 
from  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Barnes,  a  former  Mayor  of  Dover  in  the  eighteen-nineties,  who  claimed  to 
have  been  familiar  with  the  facts  from  his  youth  up.    We  see  no  reason  to  discredit  the  story. — Editor. 


SO  much  has  lately  appeared  in  The  Connoisseur  on 
the  subject  of  Taking,'  that  now  seems  the  appro- 
priate moment  to  publish  the  details  of  an  unusually 
adroit  example  of  a  fictitious  pedigree  at  present  in  the 
Science  Museum  at  South  Kensington. 

In  this  case,  the  object  itself  is  unimpeachable,  but  its 
alleged  history  should  surely  rank  amongst  the  triumphs 
of  the  inventor. 

The  official  view  of  the  Museum  Authorities  is  given 
in  the  descriptive  label  exhibited  with  the  clock,  which 
we  reprint  by  permission  as  a  footnote  to  this  article. 

Somewhat  less  than  a  century  since,*  as  a  result  of  some 
rumours  which  had  reached  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
the  President  (Admiral  Smyth)  and  Mr.  Vulliamy,  lead- 
ing horologers  of  the  day,  paid  a  visit  to  Dover  Castle. 
To  the  delight  of  these  gentlemen,  a  remarkable  early  clock 
movement  was  exhumed  from  the  rubbish  in  a  lumber 
room. 

It  was  set  up  and  cleaned  for  examination,  and  there, 
deeply  incised  in  one  of  the  bars  of  the  frame,  was  the 
maker's  mark,  with  date  of  manufacture,  1348.  The  clock 
is  now  in  the  Science  Museum  at  South  Kensington,  but 
since  the  day  of  its  discovery,  repeated  and  minute  ex- 
aminations have  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  date  or  mark. 
Can  there  be  any  doubts  of  the  veracity  or  credibility  of 
the  eminent  discoverers?  Can  it  be  that  they  saw  that 
which  they  most  wished  to  see  ? 

These  are  the  facts,  well  known  at  the  time  in  the  town, 
but  long  since  lapsed  from  memory  and  record.  On  receipt 
of  the  news  of  the  impending  visit,  the  commanding  officer 
was  filled  with  the  hospitable  desire  to  give  his  visitors 
every  satisfaction.  To  him,  a  thing  was  not  old  unless  it 
was  dated.  His  ideas  on  the  history  of  clockwork  appear 
to  have  been  so  vague  that  he  proposed  that  the  armourer- 
sergeant  should  embellish  the  movement  with  the 
{punched)  date  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Fort'p  ately,  he  made  his  intention  a  subject  for  dis- 
<  ussi<  >n.  •  (1  it  was  decided  that  such  crude  methods  could 
not  be  employed. 

A  local  tradesman,  noted  for  his  ingenuity  and  man- 
ipulative skill,  was  induced  to  take  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  composition  of  the  medium  employed  by  this  artist 
is  uncertain,  probably  something  in  the  nature  of  'Chat- 
terton's  1  ompound,'  or  Trout's  glue,'  but  the  result  was 
a  triumph.  One  of  the  bars  of  the  frame  was  thickened  by 
the  application  of  the  compound,  an  exact  match  in  colour 
and  texture,  the  date  and  mark  inscribed  therein,  and  the 
coup-de-maitre  completed  by  the  scientific  application  of 
dirt.  After  the  departure  of  the  savants,  all  traces  were 
removed,  and  the  clock  with  its  acquired  date  and 
apocryphal  provenance  was  sent  on  its  way  to  London. 

The  following  would  appear  to  be  the  actual  history  of 
•  In  1851. 


the  relic,  whose-  connexion  with  Dover  Castle  cannot,  a 
most,  exceed  a  few  years. 

After  Waterloo,  during  the  advance  on  Paris,  a  High- 
land regiment  was  quartered  in  a  remote  French  village. 
One  of  the  officers  discovered  the  movement  in  the  lum- 
ber room  of  the  chateau  at  which  he  was  billeted.  He 
placed  it  in  the  baggage  train,  thinking  that  the  regiment 
would  return  to  Scotland  for  disbandment.  But  here  he 
was  at  fault.  On  disembarking  at  Dover,  the  regiment  was 
disbanded  on  the  spot,  the  men  being  left  to  find  their  way 
to  Scotland  as  best  they  could. 

The  owner  of  the  clock,  posted  to  India,  found  that  his 
acquisition  had  become  an  incubus,  which  he  aban- 
doned, it  appears,  on  the  quayside. 

The  Navy,  taking  charge  of  it,  placed  it  in  the  victual- 
ling-yard, now  the  Dover  Town  Hall.  When  these  premises 
were  appropriated  to  their  present  use,  the  clock  was  re- 
garded as  government  property,  and  removed  to  the  Castle 
for  safe  keeping. 

Editorial  Note. — An  enquiry  into  the  date  of  this  clock 
movement,  to  which  our  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Dr.  F.  A.  B. 
Ward,  Keeper  of  The  Science  Museum,  appeared  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  R.  P.  Howgrave-Graham,  M.I.E.E.,  F.S.A.,  in 
The  Watch  and  Clock  Maker  (now  incorporated  in  The 
Horological  Journal)  for  April  75/A,  1931. 

An  extract  from  the  article,  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
here  follows. 

'The  old  iron  mechanism  from  Dover  Castle  was  for  long  accepted 
as  the  earliest  extant  example  in  which  the  foliot-balance  is  retained. 
It  appears  that  in  1851  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  \V.  H.  Smyth, 
Director  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  received  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  a  vers'  early  clock  at  Dover  Castle,  and  went  to  examine 
it  with  Mr.  Vulliamy. 

'They  found  "an  unsophisticated  old  clock  bearing  the  date  1 348  and 
a  mark  having  a  reversed  R  coupled  in  monogram  with  an  L."  They 
caused  it  to  be  properly  preserved  and  removed  from  the  tower  stairs 
into  the  Almonry. 

'Mr.  Yulliamy  took  necessary  measurements  for  "a  professional 
description  of  this  remarkable  relic  with  a  view  to  its  being  published." 
The  Science  Museum  authorities,  who  took  charge  of  the  clock  in 
1872,  have  a  letter  which  I  have  been  able  to  quote  by  their  courtesy; 
this  is  from  Mr.  Bennet  Woodcroft.  of  the  old  Patents  Office  Museum, 
who  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  P.  Smith  as  follows: 

'  "Mr.  G.  H.  Sherringham,  the  Armourer  in  charge  who  showed  it 
to  me,  said  the  date  of  the  clock  was  1348.  That  some  miscreant  a 
few  years  ago  broke  that  portion  of  the  iron  from  the  clock  on  which 
the  date  was  legibly  cut  and  carried  it  off.  That  the  clock  is  of  Swiss 
manufacture  and  not  English." 

'Mr.  Octavius  Morgan.  F.R.S.,the  well-known  authority  on  clocks, 
appears  to  have  sent  a  paper  to  the  Horological  Journal  which  was 
either  published  at  the  time  and  reprinted  long  after  his  death,  or 
was  put  aside  and  found  subsequently  in  old  files.  Howe%-er  this  may 
be,  it  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  January,  19 1 7,  Vol.  LIX.  and  in  it 
occurs  the  following : 
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•''Admiral  Smyth 
thought  he  had  discov- 
ered on  a  part  of  the 
frame  a  date  in  Arabic 
numerals,  1348,  as  also  a 
monogram.  ...  I  cer- 
tainly was  shown  some 
rough  indentation  in  the 
ironwork  near  the  top  of 
the  inside  of  one  of  the 
standards,  but  I  could 
not  decipher  any  figures 
or  letters;  indeed  they 
seemed  to  me  more  like 
accidental  roughness  and 
depressions  in  the  iron, 
proceeding  from  forging 
and  subsequent  corrosion 
rather  than  intentional 
marks;  and  the  fact  that 
Arabic  numerals  were 
not  in  common  use  at 
that  early  period  is  con- 
clusive against  it.  The 
late  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
in  company  with  Mr. 
Franks,  examined  the 
clock  in  1 85 1,  and  both 
were  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  from  the  absence  of 
ornamentation  in  the  fin- 
ishing, did  not  think  it 
earlier  than  1450  10  1500 
and  it  may  possibly  be 
after  that  date."  ' 

'In  Archaeologia,  vol. 
LXXVII,  I  have  said  of 
the  Dover  Castle  clock: 
"There  is  little  reason  for 
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doubting  that  the  existing 
clock  is  that  referred  to  in 
the  Exchequer  Accounts 
of  1415-18."  I  have  now 
to  substitute  the  word 
"every"  for  "little,"  and 
in  making  this  retraction 
relating  to  the  one  move- 
ment that  fitted  so  ill  into 
the  historical  framework 
built  from  recent  dis- 
coveries, I  hope  that  the 
way  has  been  at  last 
cleared,  and  that  destruc- 
tive criticism — always  an 
unpleasant  and  thankless 
task — will  give  place  to 
such  chances  of  orderly 
datings  as  result  from  a 
discovery  like  that  of 
Salisbury. 

'The  "comparative  an- 
atomy' of  the  clocks  of 
Dover  Castle,  Cassiobury 
Park  and  Quickswood 
farm  inevitably  leads  one 
to  assign  all  three  to  one 
maker,  and  if  we  accept 
the  date  1625  for  Quicks- 
wood,  the  others  must  be 
placed  in  or  close  to  the 
first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century.*  A  strong  in- 
fluence in  favour  of  the 
old  dating  has  been  the 
false  glamour  cast  over 
Dover  and  Cassiobury 
by  the  fact  that  they  both 
retain  their  original 
foliot-balances.' 


The  following  is  the  official  description  : —  *  With  this  conclusion  Dr.  Ward  is  in  agreement. 

DOVER  CASTLE  CLOCK 

Lent  by  The  War  Office 

This  was  removed  from  Dover  Castle  in  1872  and  is  of  special  interest  in  being  one  of  the  only  two  known  public  clocks 
still  retaining  the  original  form  of  verge  escapement  with  the  foliot  or  cross-bar  balance  which  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  fourteenth  century  and  was  the  only  means  employed  for  controlling  mechanical  clocks  until  the  application  of 
the  pendulum  300  years  later. 

No  definite  information  is  now  available  concerning  the  origin  of  this  clock,  but  there  is  an  unreliable  tradition  that  it  is 
of  Swiss  origin  and  also  that  it  was  made  in  1348.  Records  show  that  payments  were  made  for  the  maintenance  of  a  clock  at 
Dover  Castle  as  early  as  1404-7,  and  it  seems  possible  that  this  clock  was  installed  there  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Recent  research  has,  however,  cast  some  doubt  on  this  early  date,  and  it  now  appears  possible  that  the  clock  may 
have  been  made  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  (seventeenth)  century,  though  in  design  and  workmanship  it  resembles  a  fourteenth- 
century  clock.    The  traditional  date  1348,  may  relate  to  bells  which  were  installed  about  that  time. 

The  verge  escapement  has  a  crown  wheel  with  pointed  teeth  which  engage  with  two, projections  or  "  pallets  "  on  a  vertical  spindle  or 
"  verge  "  on  which  the  "  balance  "  is  mounted,  the  action  causing  the  balance  to  vibrate  to  and  fro,  while  the  wheel  moves  forward  under 
the  action  of  the  driving  weight  through  the  space  of  half  a  tooth  for  each  swing.  The  rate  of  a  clock  fitted  with  a  mechanism  of  this  type 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  amount  of  the  driving  weight  and  on  the  shaping  of  the  teeth  of  the  crown  wheel;  it  is  also  greatly  affected  by 
variations  of  friction  in  the  driving  mechanism.  In  order  to  reduce  friction  the  cross-bar  balance  is  partly  suspended  by  a  cord,  while  regulation 
is  effected  by  altering  the  position  of  the  movable  weights  hanging  from  the  cross-bar. 

The  going  train  of  the  clock  consists  of  two  wheels  only,  a  main  wheel  of  96  teeth  driving  an  escape  wheel  pinion  of  7  teeth  with  an 
escape  wheel  of  33  teeth.  The  main  wheel  rotates  once  an  hour  and  the  balance  makes  a  double  swing  in  about  8  seconds. 

A  locking-plate  striking  mechanism,  driven  by  a  separate  weight,  is  actuated  by  a  pin  on  the  main  wheel,  and  strikes  the  hours. 

The  going  train  is  wound  up  by  means  of  four  radial  arms  on  the  barrel,  while  the  striking  train  has  a  modified  arrangement,  but  in 
both  cases  the  clicks  lock  against  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  and  no  ratchet  wheels  are  used. 

The  wheels  and  frame  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  the  framework  is  secured  together  by  cotters,  there  being  no  screw  fastenings.  The 
pinions  are  solid. 

(See  R.  P.  Howgrave-Graham,  'Archaeologia,'  vol.  LXXVII,  p.  257,  1928.) 
Inv.  1884 — 81. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

A  CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  KING'S  LYNN 
CUP  AND  THE  EARLY  DATE-LETTER  CYCLES 


The  Editor.  The  CONNOISSEUR 

Dear  Sir, — With  reference  to  'The  King's  Lynn  Cup — Part  I,'  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  Connoisseur,  in  the  first  four  paragraphs 
there  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  we  feel  attention  should  be 
drawn. 

Dr.  Penzer  opens  his  article  with  the  statement: 

'As  is  generally  known,  the  oldest  and  finest  specimen  of  English 
secular  mediaeval  standing  cups  is  the  proud  property  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  King's  Lynn.' 

Surely  the  country  of  origin  of  this  Cup  is  still  problematical?  Dr. 
Penzer  then  refers  to  mistakes  in  description  of  this  Cup  by  the  late 
Sir  William  St.  John  Hope,  Sir  Charles  Jackson  and  E.  Alfred  Jones, 
and.  in  particular,  stresses  the  fact  that  they  have  all  given  the  weight 
incorrectly — a  very  serious  error  on  the  part  of  such  great  authorities, 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  personal  verification  when  ac- 
cepting the  statements  of  other  writers.  He  compares  the  weight  of 
the  Cup  and  Cover  given  in  the  record  of  1548 — 705  ounces — with 
the  current  weight,  taken,  he  states,  with  the  greatest  care  and  accur- 
acy, by  the  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures;  and,  from  the  results, 
formulates  various  theories  to  account  for  the  difference.  Dr.  Penzer 
gives  the  weight  to-day  as: 

Cup  and  Cover  .  .  76  oz.  4J  drams. 
Cover  alone     .        .  15  oz.  2  J  drams. 

Alas!  these  are  Avoirdupois  weights.  Is  Dr.  Penzer  unaware  that 
from  time  immemorial  the  weight  of  gold  and  silver  has  always  been 
measured  in  Troy?  The  1548  inventory  is  certain  to  be  a  Troy  weight. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Penzer's  comparison  is  therefore  not  only  useless, 
but,  appearing  in  an  authoritative  article  in  The  Connoisseur,  is  as 
misleading  for  future  researi  h  .is  the  previous  error. 

Now: 

1  lb.  avdp.  =  16  oz.  avdp.  =  256  drams  avdp.    -■  7,000      gr.  Troy. 

1  oz.  avdp.  =    16  drams  avdp.  =     437-5  gr.  Troy. 

1  dram  avdp.  =      27-34  gr.  Troy. 
1  lb.  Troy  =  12  oz.  Troy  =  240  dwt.  Troy     =  5,760      gr.  Troy. 

1  oz.  Troy  =    20  dwt.  Troy     =     480      gr.  Troy. 

1  dwt.  Troy     =      24      gr.  Troy. 
~]o\  oz.  Troy  (the  1548  inventory  weight)  =  33,720  gr.  Troy. 
76  oz.  4J  drams  avdp.  (the  weight  to-day)  =  33,373  gr.  Troy. 
Difference,  a  loss  of  weight,  of  347  gr.  Troy. 

347  gr.  Troy  =  14  dwt.  11  gr.  Troy. 

I  he  gain  of  6  oz.  which  Dr.  Penzer  alleges  and  attempts  to  explain 
ie  therefore  non-existent;  in  fact,  the  Cup  has  lost  less  than  f  of  an 
ounce  since  1548,  an  amount  easily  accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  metal 
when  the  Mayors'  names  were  engraved  under  the  foot,  and  loss  of 
metal  through  cleaning,  etc.  This  would  lead  one  to  think  the  Cup 
nifl  (  n  may  be  hi-day  in  the  same  condition  as  then,  and  that  the 
original  finial  may  have  been  replaced  before  1548. 
Yours  truly, 

Commander  G.  E.  P.  How,  R.N.  (Ret.). 

Mrs.  J.  P.  How. 

Deak  Sir,    An  oversight  was  made  in  not  checking  the  weights 

of  th(  cup  as  supplied  by  the  King's  Lynn  Inspector  of  Weights  and 

Mi  asuri  -  He  gave  the  weights  in  Avoirdupois,  while,  naturally,  the 

1548  nr  aitory  was  in  Troy.  Consequently,  the  discrepancy  of  the 

odd  6  oz.  is  cancelled.  -  '. '  . 

1  ours  faithfully,    AT  „ 

7     N.  M.  Penzer. 


FROM  THE  INVENTORY  OF  1548 
'A  Congregation  there  held  on  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  2nd  year  of  King  Edward 
VI.' 


Plate  delivered  to  Ye  Mayor 
First  a  cupp  called  King  Johns  cupp  with  a  cover 

enammelled  waing     ......      70  oz.  &  \ 

Item  a  Gilt  cupp  with  a  cover  all  gilt       .         .         .      25  „    &  i 

,,    a  dozen  spoons  with  acorns     .        .        .        .      16  ,,    &  \ 

„    a  whyte  cupp  with  a  Pellican  in  Ye  bottom 

which  is  delivered  to  Ye  Mayor.      12  ,, 

A  subsequent  entry  in  the  same  year  during  the  mayoralty  of 
William  Overend,  records  the  delivery  of  nine  pieces  of  plate,  the 
eighth  item  being  recorded  as  follows. 

Item  a  standing  cupp  with  a  cover  gilt  and  enammelled 

called  King  Johns  cupp       .         .         .         .  70  oz. 

Note  the  J  oz.  difference  (by  Mr.  Hall). 

(As  checked  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures.) 
Height  from  base  to  tip  of  spike  .         .         .     14  9/10" 

„         „    „  rim  ,,  cupp  with  lid  removed    1 1  3/5" 
Present  weight  of  cupp      .....     76  oz.  4^  drams 
„     „  cover     .  .        .  15  oz.  i\  „ 

THE  EARLY  DATE-LETTER  CYCLES 
Dear  Sir, — In  their  letter  published  in  the  September  issue, 
Commander  and  Mrs.  How  are  perfectly  correct  when  they  suggest 
that  I  have  relied  mainly  on  the  great  work  of  Sir  Charles  Jackson. 
But  if  they  imagine  that  I  am  blind  to  his  shortcomings — particularly 
in  the  matter  of  the  line  drawings  of  the  Early  Cycles — they  are 
greatly  mistaken.  This  was  first  made  clear  to  me  when  engaged  in 
some  research  work  on  early  Church  Plate  several  years  ago.  In  many 
instances  the  mark  is  taken  from  a  single  specimen  and  so  cannot  be 
checked  with  that  of  any  other.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  hundreds,  if 
not  in  thousands,  of  cases  Jackson  relied  on  wax  impressions  sent  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  impressions  were  doubt- 
less much  better  than  others,  but  in  all  cases  line  drawings  were  made 
from  them,  and  it  is  not  improbable  to  suppose  that  occasionally 
errors  were  magnified  by  this  unsatisfactory  process.  Now  in  the  case 
of  the  Crichton  spoon,  Jackson  called  on  this  esteemed  firm  and  per- 
sonally took  a  wax  impression  of  it.  He  then  had  a  line  drawing  made 
and  published  the  results  on  p.  78  of  his  work.  Messrs.  Crichton  sub- 
sequently parted  with  the  spoon,  and  when  I  wrote  for  information 
about  it  they  had  to  rely  entirely  on  the  marks  as  reproduced  by 
Jackson.  From  these  Messrs.  Crichton  were  absolutely  satisfied  that 
the  correct  date  of  the  spoon  was  1478,  and,  in  fact,  could  be  no  other 
date.  From  Commander  How's  remarks,  however,  it  would  appear 
that  Jackson's  line  drawing  is  entirely  wrong, .and  that  his  own  photo- 
graphs have  revealed  the  marks  as  they  really  are.  This  is  all  very 
interesting,  and  if  they  are  reproduced  in  Commander  How's  forth- 
coming work  we  shall  then,  and  only  then,  be  in  a  position  to  form 
our  own  opinion.  The  enormous  field  covered  by  Jackson  at  once  pre- 
cluded any  photographic  enlargement  of  marks,  but  we  can  see  how 
it  should  have  been  done  by  inspecting  the  illustrations  to  J.  Paul  de 
Castro's  Law  and  Practice  of  Hall  Marking.  Messrs.  How  say  that  I 
accept  the  marks  as  shown  by  Jackson  under  1485  as  being  of  that 
year,  whereas  the  date  letter  and  maker's  mark  are  "clearly  taken  from 
the  Chalice  at  Wylye,  Wilts,  shown  by  Jackson  again  under  1525.' 
I  neither  accepted  nor  refuted  Jackson's  marks  for  1485.  I  merely 
quoted  them,  and  being  unconvinced  by  the  unexpected  introduction 
of  the  small  h,  hinted  that  the  capital  H  would  be  correct  here,  if  it 
ever  turned  up.  In  my  working  copy  of  Jackson.  I  have  queried  this 
1485  attribution  and  have  noted  its  omission  on  p.  92,  as  if  Jackson 
himself  was  not  satisfied  with  the  small  h  for  1485/6.  The  drawing  of 
the  mark  on  the  Wylye  chalice  is  most  unsatisfactory.  J.  E.  Nightin- 
gale, Church  Plate  of  the  County  of  Wilts,  p.  79,  describes  it  as  a  sort  of 
fleur-de-lys  surmounting  a  vertical  dotted  stroke,  all  within  a  shaped 

(Concluded  on  page  152) 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES 

The  Editor  invites  the  assistance  of  readers  who  may  be  able  to  impart  information  required.  It  must  be  understood  that  he  does  not  necessarily  identify  himself  with 
attributions  or  other  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.  Inquiries  and  Photographs  intended for  insertion  should  be  accompanied  by  afee  of  one  guinea  to  cover  the  costs. 


r      //  m 


PORTRAIT  :  IDENTIFICATION   REQUIRED  (QUERY   NO.  1,064) 


TRINITY  CHAPEL.  MILKHOUSK  ST.  NEAR  CRANBROOK,  KEN  I  BY  E.  W.  L.  STOCKDALE 
DATED  1813  :  PARTICULARS  OF  PRESENT  OWNERSHIP  WANTED  (QUERY  NO.  1,065) 

at  the  back  by  an  additional  piece  of  linen.  It  seems  to  have  some 
correspondence  with  East  Anglia  and  the  work  of  Constable. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  B.  Adshead. 

South  View,  ijo,  Markland  Hill  Lane,  Bolton. 


To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

PORTRAIT  (QUERY  No.  1,064) 
Sir, — I  am  in  possession  of  a  late  seventeenth-  or  early  eighteenth- 
century  oil-painting  which  I  should  like  to  have  identified.  The  subject 
is  possibly  one  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  artist  may  be  Lely,  Kneller,  or 
another  of  the  portraitists  of  the  period.  Its  height  is  30  inches  and  the 
width  25  inches.  Can  any  reader  help? 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  R.  Shea  (F.-Lt.). 
'■Rushey,'"  Beresford  Gardens,  Cliftonville,  Margate,  Kent. 

To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

TRINITY  CHAPEL,  NR.  CRANBROOK  (QUERY  No.  1,065) 
Sir, — I  am  anxious  to  trace  the  present  whereabouts  of  the  original 
water-colour  by  Fredk.  W.  Stockdale  of  the  remains  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Milkhouse  Street,  near  Cranbrook,  Kent.  It  was  reproduced 
as  a  colour-plate  in  The  Connoisseur  for  July  1926,  and  at  that  time 
was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Reginald  Grundy.  Will  the  owner  of 
this  picture,  or  of  any  other  painting  of  the  same  subject,  please  communi- 
cate with, 

Yours  faithfully, 

F.  C.  Clark. 

Ceylon  House,  The  Common,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

To  the  Editor,  'The  Connoisseur' 

LANDSCAPE  WITH  CHURCH  (QUERY  No.  1,066) 
Sir, — I  should  be  very  pleased  if  you  can  assist  me  through  the 
medium  of  The  Connoisseur  to  identify  the  scene  and  the  church 
depicted  in  the  landscape  of  which  I  send  a  photograph,  and  also  the 
name  of  the  artist.  The  painting  is  in  oil  on  canvas  and  measures 
32J  by  40  inches,  and  requires  some  restoration  in  parts.  It  appears 
to  have  its  original  stretcher,  though  the  canvas  has  been  strengthened 


TITLE  OF  SUBJECT  AND  PAINTER'S  NAME  WANTED  (QUERY   NO.  1  066) 
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By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


ASPECTS  OF  SEVENTEENTH- 
CENTURY  FRENCH  PAINTING 

THE  recent  loan  exhibition  of  French  painting  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  held  by  Wildenstein  &  Co.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Caen  Library  Fund,  was  the  first  here  to  represent  the 
complex  aspects  of  a  period  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  devoted  solely  to  classicism  and  the  grand  manner.  Not  since 
the  Orangerie's  Exposition  des  Peintres  de  la  Realite  in  1934  has  any 
serious  attempt  been  made  to  throw  further  light  on  many  obscure, 
but  once  well-known,  painters,  who  were  there  represented,  and  un- 
like the  Orangerie  exhibition,  the  classical  and  lyrical  painters  were 
included  as  well.  Le  Brun's  Lapiths  and  Centaurs  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery of  Canada,  two  early  landscapes  by  Claude,  still  under  Dutch 
influence,  and  Poussin's  Birth  of  Bacchus,  painted  in  1675,  from  the 
Fogg  Museum  of  Art,  were  present  to  balance  those  expressions  of 
lyric  and  romantic  feeling,  of  dreaming  fantasy  and  sober  realism, 
represented  by  other  artists  who  have  only  recently  emerged  from 
oblivion.  However  unlike  these  last  were  in  the  motivation  of  their 
art,  all  rejected  the  preciosity  of  the  School  of  Fontainebleau  and  set 
out  for  Italy,  which  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  art  of  Cara- 
vaggio  and  the  Carracci.  This  influence  could  be  seen  in  the  Musical 
Party  from  the  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis,  a  painting  once  thought 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD  :  BY  GEORGES  DE  LA  COUR,  1593-1652  :  EXHD.  BY  WILDENSTEIN  &  CO. 


to  be  by  Valentin,  one  of  the  earliest  to  go  to  Italy  and  to  become  a 
pupil  of  Caravaggio,  but  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  work  of  Valen- 
tin's only  pupil,  Robert  Tournier,  1604— 1670.  Jacques  Blanchard, 
1 600-1 638,  who  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  'French  Titian,' 
was  represented  by  his  Angelica  and  Medor  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
His  mythological  and  religious  scenes  show  a  variety  of  influences, 
based  on  a  training  in  the  Fontainebleau  School,  but  formed  chiefly 
by  his  Roman  and  Venetian  studies  and  under  the  spell  of  the  School 
of  Bologna.  Although  an  eclectic,  he  makes  his  borrowings  his  own, 
as  French  painters  have  always  been  able  to  do.  While  taking  much 
from  them,  La  Tour  modified  the  theatricality  of  the  Italians,  and 
the  brothers  Le  Nain  rejected  the  vulgarity  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Seventeenth  Century  knew  many  painters  who  had  mastered 
more  than  one  manner.  An  example  is  Sebastian  Bourdon,  16 1 6— 
167 1,  who  at  times  is  like  Poussin  and  at  others  like  Le  Nain,  and  was 
capable  of  painting  a  portrait  suggestive  of  Van  Dyck;  but  this  is  the 
outcome  of  curiosity  rather  than  virtuosity,  typical  of  a  period  of  ex- 
ploration, when  what  is  seized  upon  from  an  outside  source  is  pon- 
dered over  and  recast  in  another  form. 

Among  the  subjects  exhibited  was  a  rare  oil-painting  by  Robert 
Nanteuil,  a  portrait  of  Michel  Le  Tellier  from  which  the  engraving  of 
1 66 1  was  made,  with  the  inscription  Nanteuil  ad  vivum  pingebat  et  sculpe- 
bat.  It  is  the  first  oil  to  be  shown  by  Nanteuil,  most  of  his  original 
works  being  in  pastel.  Also  there  was  shown  the  exception- 
ally interesting  portrait  of  Jean  Antoine  de  Mesrnes,  president 
of  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  by  Philippe  de  Champaigne, 
1 602-1 674,  which  shows  the  deep  inner  feeling,  the  serenity 
and  graciousness  of  bearing,  which  marked  the  outer  de- 
portment of  the  Jansenists.  The  outspoken  realism  of 
Nicolas  Mignard  (brother  of  the  better  known  Pierre) 
was  evident  in  his  portrait  of  an  unknown  man,  and  the 
influence  of  Vouet  may  be  seen  in  the  portraiture  of 
Jacques  Blanchard,  1600- 1638.  All  of  these  represent 
styles  in  marked  contrast  to  the  official  court  manner,  as 
represented  by  Rigaud's  Marshal  de  Villars.  But  it  is  in 
religious  and  subject  paintings  that  still  greater  contrasts 
appear,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  together  such  a  mys- 
tical fantasy  as  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple  by  Claude 
Vignon,  1593- 1670,  whose  Biblical  scenes  influenced 
Rembrandt,  and  Jacques  Stella's  classical  version  of  the 
same  theme.  Still  another  Presentation  was  seen  in  the 
work  of  an  unfamiliar  artist,  Jean  Jouvenet,  1644-17 17, 
whose  style  shows  his  indebtedness  to  Ludovico  Carracci 
and  who,  though  born  half  a  century  after  Stella,  main- 
tains his  adherence  to  the  baroque  tradition  till  the  end  of 
the  century,  as  this  subject  originated  about  1692.  Among 
others  represented  was  Jean  Le  Clerc,  1587- 1633,  born  in 
Nancy  and  who,  while  in  Italy,  was  a  pupil  of  Carlo 
Saraceni.  Le  Clerc  is  important  because  of  his  possible 
influence  on  Callot  and  on  Georges  de  la  Tour,  to  whom 
he  brought  the  influence  of  Caravaggio.  A  rare  artist, 
Du  Melezet,  was  represented  by  his  only  known  work, 
a  signed  and  dated  painting  of  1639  showing  a  bowl  of 
strawberries,  executed  with  a  beautiful  simplicity  which 
recalls  some  passages  in  Gothic  painting  and  is  at  the 
same  time  a  forerunner  of  the  art  of  Chardin. 

The  group  by  the  brothers  Le  Nain  was  important,  and 
the  small  painting,  Peasants  before  a  House,  by  Louis  Le 
Nain,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Rudand 
and  now  belonging  to  the  California  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  contains  the  essential  quality  of  his  art.  In 
his  treatment  of  peasant  life,  he  invests  his  subjects  with  a 
nobility  and  dignity  that  ally  his  art  with  that  of  Velaz- 
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qucz.  The  Family  Repast,  by  Mathicu  Lc  Nain,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  is  one  of  his 
best  works,  painted  before  his  style  was  marred  by  haste 
and  carelessness. 

Georges  de  la  Tour,  1593- 1652,  whose  work  began  to 
attract  attention  about  thirty  years  ago,  was  practically 
unknown  here  until  1936  when,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Louvre,  some  paintings  were  shown  in  a  loan  exhibition 
with  that  of  the  brothers  Le  Nain.  He  remains,  on  fur- 
ther view,  one  of  the  most  interesting  painters  of  the 
entire  century.  His  candle-light  scenes  have  a  rare 
beauty  and  simplicity,  a  genuineness  entirely  devoid 
of  artifice  to  which  their  exclusion  of  sunlight  might 
give  birth.  There  is  often  a  devotional  quality  about 
them,  whether  or  not  the  subject  is  religious.  The  Mother 
and  Child  here  illustrated  repeats  in  reverse  a  part  of 
his  design  of  a  lost  Virgin  and  Child  and  St.  Anne  known 
through  an  engraving  attributed  to  Le  Clerc. 


'THE  TASTE  OF  THE  SEVENTIES' 

IN  view  of  the  prominence  given  to  the  brothers  Le 
Nain  in  the  exhibition  just  mentioned,  which  re- 
presents a  selection  of  French  painting  according  to 
modern  taste,  it  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to 
find  that  a  very  good  example  of  the  school  of  Louis  Le 
Nain,  The  Mendicants,  was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  1 87 1 .  It  is  in  the  present  exhibition,  'The 
Taste  of  the  Seventies,'  in  which  a  selection  of  paintings 
is  shown  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Museum's 
painting  collections  seventy-five  years  ago.  The  Mendi- 
cants, as  well  as  Poussin's  Midas  Washing  in  the  River 
Pactolus,  were  in  a  group  of  pictures  purchased  in  1 87 1 . 
There  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  subjects  in 
the  purchase,  which  was  arranged  March  28th,  187 1, 
and  paid  for  by  public  subscription.  The  selection  was 
made  by  John  Taylor  Johnson,  the  first  president  of 
the  Museum,  and  William  T.  Blodgett,  one  of  its 
founders.  There  was  as  yet  no  museum  for  the  pictures 
to  hang  in,  paralleling  the  case  of  one  of  the  first 
American  railroads,  which  bought  a  locomotive  be- 
fore it  had  any  tracks.  The  development  of  American 
museums  proceeded  rapidly,  however,  once  the  'mu- 
seum idea,'  fostered  by  James  Jackson  Jarves  and  others 
in  1865,  had  really  taken  hold.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  friends  imme- 
diately leased  a  building  on  Fifth  Avenue,  which  had  been  used  as  a 
dancing  academy,  and  the  paintings  were  soon  drawing  a  crowd  of 
visitors.  Shortly  after  this  a  permanent  home  was  erected  in  Central 
Park,  which  still  forms  part  of  the  museum's  buildings.  In  two  of  the 
original  galleries,  which  have  never  been  remodelled,  some  of  the 
paintings  of  this  initial  purchase  have  been  brought  together  once 
more  and  have  been  shown  according  to  the  'taste  of  the  Seventies,' 
in  closely  packed  tiers,  row  on  row,  to  the  ceiling,  and  frame  to  frame, 
like  bricks  in  a  wall.  The  installation  has  its  advantages,  save  for  the 
pictures  that  are  'skied,'  and  makes  one  feel  that  the  spaciousness  of 
modern  installations  sometimes  provides  a  solitariness  which  the 
subject  does  not  require.  A  painting,  after  all,  creates  its  own  space, 
and  the  frame,  as  an  opening  into  its  own  world,  is  sufficient  barrier 
to  the  impressions  that  press  upon  it  from  outside. 

The  real  interest  in  the  showing,  however,  is  in  the  subjects  chosen 
in  the  year  187 1,  when  art  histories  were  few,  and  American  con- 
noisseurship  was  in  a  fledgling  state.  The  study  of  the  selection  on 
the  basis  of  intrinsic  interest  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  modern  attri- 
butions is  interesting.  It  should  shame  us  for  our  disdainful  attitude 
towards  nineteenth-century  taste  in  art  to  find  an  important  Hals, 
Malle  Babbe,  a  painting  of  the  witch  of  Haarlem,  in  this  original  pur- 
chase. It  came  from  the  collection  of  Comte  Cornet  in  Brussels  and 
was  once  owned  by  Lord  Palmerston  at  Broadlands.  The  Poussin, 
here  illustrated,  is  most  interesting,  expressed  with  a  freedom  and 
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spontaneity  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  his  formalism.  This  painting, 
when  owned  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  recorded  in  Smith's 
Catalogue  Raisonne  as  the  Groves  and  Rural  Streams.  It  was  more  recently 
called  Mythological  Subject  and  has  received  numerous  designations 
meanwhile,  as  a  Bacchic  Group,  by  Grautoff,  while  Friedlander  named 
it  Sleeping  River  Gods.  Since  1939  it  has  borne  its  present  title,  Midas, 
with  Bacchus  watching.  The  fabled  king  laves  his  head  in  the  sources  of 
Pactolus  near  Mount  Tmolus,  thereby  freeing  himself  from  the  hated 
power  of  turning  all  that  he  touched  to  gold. 

Other  subjects  that  stand  well  the  acid  test  of  time  are  Tilborgh's 
Visit  of  a  Landlord  to  his  Tenant  and  Jan  van  der  Heyden's  Quay  at 
Leyden.  Tiepolo's  Investiture  of  Bishop  Harold,  which  is  a  study  for  the 
mural  in  the  Wurzburg  Palace,  was  also  a  wise  choice  of  the  founders, 
and  there  is  a  pair  of  attractive  Guardis. 

Not  by  any  means  all  of  the  paintings  have  kept  their  original 
attributions,  and  some,  which  have  lost  them,  have  had  them  re- 
stored. Harry  B.  Wehle  reviews  a  few  of  these  instances  in  the  April, 
1946,  Bulletin.  Thus  there  is  no  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  has  proved  to  be  only  a  copy  of  the  p.  anting  in 
the  Mauri tshuis.  Works  considered  original  paintings  by  (ordaens, 
Pater,  and  Pieter  Bruegel  are  also  copies,  while  a  so-called  Rubens 
turned  out  to  be  a  school  work  of  indifferent  character.  Tiepolo's 
Crowning  with  Thorns  finally  revealed  its  signature,  that  of  his  assistant 
Guarana.  Yet  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  assigned  by  the  dealers  who 
sold  it  to  the  Museum  in  1871  to  Domenico  Tiepolo,  and  later  attri- 
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buted  to  Giambattista  by  the  Museum,  has  been  returned  to 
Domenico,  and  The  Old  Rat,  originally  claimed  for  Jan  Steen,  has 
been  re-assigned  to  him  after  being  called  in  the  meantime  a  work 
by  Roestraten. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  DRAWING  COLLECTION 
AT    THE    ART    INSTITUTE    OF  CHICAGO 

IN  an  exhibition  of  drawings  by  old  and  modern  masters  lately  ar- 
ranged and  catalogued  by  Carl  O.  Schniewind  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago,  a  selection  was  made  from  the  permanent  collections  of 
examples  acquired  within  the  last  five  years.  While  nineteenth-  and 
twentieth-century  drawings  were  predominant,  there  were  some  not- 
able seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  works  representing  Veron- 
ese, Jacques  Callot,  Canaletto,  G.  A.  Guardi  and  Tiepolo. 

By  Veronese  was  a  pen-and-ink  study  showing  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Philip  Hofer,  which  seems  to  be 
related  to  the  master's  painting  of  the  subject  in  the  Villa  Reale  at 
Stra  in  Italy.  Tiepolo's  Head  of  a  Boy  with  Turban  and  Study  of  an  Angel, 
in  red  crayon  and  white  chalk  on  blue-grey  paper,  were  formerly  in 
the  Wendland  collection  at  Lugano  and  represent  a  type  of  drawing 
which  Von  Hadeln,  in  his  £eichnungen  von  G.  B.  Tiepolo,  says  were  less 
attractive  to  eighteenth-century  collectors  than  pen  drawings  and 
were  not  pasted  individually  into  scrapbooks.  The  Wendland  draw- 
ings, and  a  group  in  Stuttgart,  formed  part  of  a  collection  of  studies 
by  Tiepolo,  which  were  in  the  South  of  Germany  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Sometimes,  since  the  sheets  each  showed  a  number  of  un- 
related designs,  they  were  cut  up  into  individual  subjects,  which 
accounts  for  the  frequent  appearance  of  small  drawings  of  this  type. 
Giovanni  Antonio  Guardi"s  Masked  Ball,  in  pencil,  pen  and  sepia 
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wash,  is  a  study  for  the  painting  in  the  Museo  Correr,  both  formerly 
attributed  to  the  better  known  younger  brother,  Francesco.  The  sig- 
nature, Ant0  Guardi,  is  visible  only  under  ultra-violet  light.  Voss  first 
pointed  out  that  both  the  drawing  and  the  painting  were  by  Giovanni 
Antonio,  whose  style  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  younger  artist,  but 
nevertheless  shows  his  own  manner,  which  is  less  bold,  and  has  a  more 
delicate  quality  of  line.  The  drawing  is  a  key  work  in  unravelling  the 
confusion  between  the  two,  as  well  as  others  in  the  circle  of  Francesco. 

Jacques  Callot's  Sketches  of  Ballet  Dancers,  formerly  in  the  Grosjean- 
Maupin  collection  of  Paris,  has  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Schniewind  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Art  Institute,  September-October,  1942.  It  appears 
to  be  related  to  Callot's  set  of  etchings,  Balli  di  Sfessania,  published 
about  1622,  while  some  of  the  figures  resemble  the  etching,  Les  Deux 
Pantalons,  published  in  1616.  The  period  of  both  was  during  Callot's 
Italian  sojourn  of  1612  to  1621. 

Ruins  of  a  Courtyard  by  Canaletto,  in  pen  and  ink,  with  grey  wash 
over  light  pencil,  bears  an  inscription  in  an  unidentified  hand  stating 
that  it  was  a  present  from  the  artist.  It  resembles  a  subject  in  the  Ber- 
lin Print  Room  illustrated  by  Von  Hadeln  in  The  Drawings  of  Antonio 
Canal,  called  Canaletto,  pi.  52. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Fragonard's  drawings  is  seen  here  in 
The  Letter,  a  subject  which  not  only  has  the  exquisite  clarity  and  rich 
tonal  passages  of  which  Fragonard  was  master,  but  has  kept  its  fresh- 
ness during  its  long  preservation  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de 
Montesquieu-Fezensac  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  kept  in  a  portfolio  and  was  rarely  exposed  to  view.  Prob- 
ably not  even  Portalis  saw  it  when  he  wrote  his  great  work  on  Fra- 
gonard, published  in  1889,  although  he  mentions  it.  Originally  it  was 
owned  by  the  painter  and  art  auctioneer,  Jean-Baptiste-Pierre  Le 
Brun,  1 748-1 8 1 3,  husband  of  Mme  E.  L.  Vige>Lebrun,  whose  fame 
as  an  artist  quite  eclipsed  that  of  her  husband.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
sale  of  his  collection,  Paris,  April  nth,  1791  (No.  247),  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  he  may  have  had  it  directly  from  Fragon- 
ard. In  more  recent  times  it  was  in  the  collection  of  D.  David-Wcill, 
who  was  the  owner  of  an  important  group  of  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Fragonard.  Among  the  drawings  was  the  early  Pines  of  the  Villa 
Pamphili,  showing  the  influence  of  Claude,  and  his  Les  petards,  about 
1 765  or  later,  which  shows  his  own  individual  style  with  its  gaiety  and 
its  tempestuous  but  graceful  movement  in  a  drawing  of  exploding 
firecrackers  which  disturb  the  repose  of  some  young  girls.  The  pre- 
sent drawing  has  been  known  under  a  number  of  titles,  The  Letter,  or 
Spanish  Conversation,  and  as  La  Surprise  or  Femme  assise  sur  un  sofa,  sur- 
prise par  un  homme  qui  lui  parte  une  lettre.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of 
Fragonard's  work  at  the  Pavilion  Marsan  in  Paris  in  192 1 ,  and  was 
seen  in  the  exhibition  of  French  art  at  Burlington  House  in  1933.  As 
the  gift  of  Tiffany  and  Margaret  Blake,  it  was  added  to  the  Art  Insti- 
tute's collections  in  1945. 

ELIZABETHAN  COMMUNION  CUP 
FOR    AN    AMERICAN  CHURCH 

ANYONE  who  is  familiar  with  the  late  E.  Alfred  Jones's  great 
volume,  Old  Silver  of  the  American  Churches,  will  recall  how  many 
examples  of  old  English  silver  from  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries  have  been  preserved  in  American  churches.  Many  pieces, 
not  ecclesiastical  in  origin,  have  been  given  by  bequest;  others  were 
presentation  pieces  from  the  Crown  and  were  intended  for  church 
use.  Thus  examples  of  late  Stuart,  Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  silver 
have  been  preserved  in  the  custody  of  churches  of  many  denomina- 
tions along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  that  only  re- 
cently another  piece  of  old  English  silver  has  come  to  an  American 
church.  St.  Helen's  Cup,  an  example  of  London  goldsmithing  of  the 
year  1571,  was  presented  as  a  gift  from  the  Rector,  Church  Wardens 
and  Church  Council  of  All  Saints  Church,  Worcester,  England,  to 
All  Saints  Church  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  November  25th, 
1945.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  Honourable  Bernard  Pon- 
sonby  Sullivan,  British  Consul-General  at  Boston,  on  behalf  of  the 
Reverend  William  Buchanan  Dunlop.  This  Communion  Cup  origin- 
ally belonged  to  St.  Helen's  Church,  the  oldest  church  in  Worcester, 
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founded  in  A.D.  68o.  In  1938  St.  Helen's  Parish  was  united  with  All 
Saints,  and  the  c  hurch  ceased  to  be  a  Parish  Church.  Its  nave  was 
used  as  a  canteen  for  soldiers  during  the  war.  On  August  21st,  1945, 
the  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Worcester,  England,  wrote  that  the  cup  was 
being  sent,  and  said  that,  'I  have  ventured  to  put  the  date  1945  on  the 
cover  to  remind  future  generations  of  our  common  victory  this  year.' 

Just  under  the  rim  and  above  the  engraved  strapwork  and  scrolled 
band,  are  four  marks,  an  unidentified  maker's  mark,  the  leopard's 
head  and  the  lion  passant  gardant,  and  the  date  letter  for  1 57 1 .  The 
date  757/  has  been  engraved,  at  the  time  of  its  origin  or  shortly  after, 
on  the  foot  of  the  paten. 

The  cup  is  of  the  simple,  beaker-shaped  form  standing  on  a  flaring 
foot  which  came  into  use  after  the  Reformation  to  answer  the  demand 
for  a  form  which  differed  from  the  older  chalice  of  the  Catholic  ritual. 
A  beaker-shaped  cup  with  cover,  but  without  a  foot,  is  known  in 
English  silvtr  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth  Century,  such  as  the  one  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  this  form,  with  a  flaring  foot  added, 
was  the  one  which  came  into  use. 

Recently,  St.  Helen's  Cup  has  been  placed  on  loan  for  a  period  at 
the  Worcester  Art  Museum  so  that  it  may  be  seen  by  a  wider  public. 

Another  link  with  the  namesake  city  to  be  seen  in  the  Massachu- 
setts church,  which  was  built  only  recently  following  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  older  building,  is  in  the  tower  vestibule.  This  contains 
an  architectural  fragment  from  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  ancient 
Cathedral  of  Worcester  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Chapter 
of  Worcester  Cathedral. 


SILVER  STYLES  OF  FOUR  CENTURIES 

AN  unusual  point  of  view  was  represented  by  the  loan  exhibition 
of  silver  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  last  March  and 
April,  for  the  arrangement  of  which  credit  must  be  given  to  Miss  Joan 
Prentice,  Associate  Curator  of  Decorative  Arts.  Some  eighty  sources 
were  drawn  upon  for  this  showing  of  important  examples  of  French, 
English  and  American  silver  in  appropriate  settings  provided  by  the 
Museum's  series  of  period  rooms.  Beginning  with  pieces  as  early  as 
1660,  the  Baroque,  Rococo,  New-classic,  Empire  and  Victorian  styles 
were  represented.  Example  s  were  chosen  from  the  viewpoint  of  style 
alone,  not  maker,  nor  historical  association,  nor  rarity,  but  solely  on 
grounds  of  how  well  the  typical,  and  therefore  influential,  styles  of 
the  day  were  embodied.  Silver  has  been  in  a  subordinate  position  to 
the  other  arts  of  a  period,  or  rather,  it  has  drawn  its  inspiration  from 
the  common  source  which  had  its  fountain-head  in  architectural 
forms.  It  has  modified  these  forms  for  its  own  purposes  and  thus  pro- 
vides a  running  comment  on  the  ideals  of  a  period.  It  is  independent 
enough  to  take  its  place  in  settings  which  vary  radically  from  those 
of  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  yet  the  full  beauty  of  a  fine  piece  of  silver 
is  undoubtedly  seen  to  best  advantage  in  contemporary  surroundings. 
The  Philadelphia  Museum,  with  its  riches  in  this  respect,  offered  an 
effective  setting.  The  French  Baroque  silver  was  accompanied  by 
Louis  XIV  furnishings,  the  suitable  background  for  the  architec- 
turally designed  silver  which  embodies  the  rich,  fertile  style  of  Jean 
Berain,  with  its  bands  of  interlacing  scroll-work  and  profile  medal- 
lions. Baroque  in  England  had  a  rich  expression  in  Restoration  silver, 
with  its  heavily  embossed  fruit  and  floral  motifs,  and  did  not  know  the 
Berain  influence  until  Daniel  Marot  brought  it  via  Holland.  Its  modi- 
fication in  somewhat  restrained  form  in  Queen  Anne  and  early 
Georgian  silver  was  seen  in  a  handsome  two-handled  cup  by  Ben- 
jamin Pyne,  London,  17 18,  on  which  the  radiating  strap-work  motifs 
on  the  body  and  cover  show  profile  medallions.  This  cup,  lent  by  Mr. 
George  D.  Widenei,  was  one  of  the  outstanding  pieces  among  ex- 
amples of  English  baroque  silver  in  the  Museum's  rooms  from  Sutton 
Scarsdale,  1724,  and  from  New  Place,  Upminster,  about  1740. 

The  French  Rococo  style  in  silver  was  influenced  by  the  genre  pit- 
toresque  of  Juste-Aurele  Meissonnier,  goldsmith  to  the  king,  who  gave 
prominence  to  figures,  using  pronounced  curves,  and  asymmetrical 
forms  in  balanced  contrast.  In  his  style  and  in  that  of  Pineau,  the 
Rococo  reached  its  logical  fulfilment,  represented  charmingly  in  a 
salt-cellar  by  Antoine-Sebastien  Durand,  Paris,  1757-58,  bearing  the 
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arms  of  the  Due  d'Orleans,  which  was  one  of  the  pieces  in  the  Louis 
XV  room  from  Draveil. 

English  Rococo  silver  had  as  its  background  the  rooms  from  Wight- 
ington  Hall,  1748,  and  Tower  Hill,  c.  1760.  Here  one  of  the  choice 
pieces  was  the  tea-kettle  on  stand  by  de  Lamerie,  1744,  illustrated, 
which  was  lent  by  Dr.  A.  Hamilton  Rice.  It  was  interesting  to  com- 
pare this  with  de  Lamerie's  early  work  in  his  most  architectural 
phase,  strongly  reminiscent  of  his  French  background.  An  example 
was  a  superb  centrepiece  of  I  733-34  lent  from  the  same  distinguished 
collection. 

The  Neo-Classic  style  of  Robert  Adam  quickly  influenced  every 
field  of  the  decorative  arts  after  1  760,  offering  a  new  selection  of  motifs 
taken  from  the  same 
source  which  had  in- 
spired its  predecessors. 
An  example  of  great 
charm  in  the  exhibition 
was  the  Wantage  Cup,  a 
racing  trophy,  with  an 
inscription  giving  its  date 
of  presentation  as  Tues- 
day, September  22nd. 
1795,  and  the  names  of 
Edward  Lovedon  Love- 
don  and  Edwin  Martin 
Atkins,  as  stewards.  A 
medallion  engraved  with 
a  horse-race  scene  in  the 
style  of  the  contemporary 
sporting  print  was  doubt- 
less by  another  hand  than 
that  which  wrought  the 
sophisticated  rippled 
water  leaves,  and  the 
acanthus  and  rosette  of 
the  borders.  This  cup  by 
Peter  and  Ann  Bateman 
was  given  to  the  Museum 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Belin  du 
Pont. 

The  Baroque  in  Amer- 
ica was  well  represented 
by  a  rare  sugar  box  of 
unusually  elaborate  form 


ELIZABETHAN  SILVER-GILT  COMMUNION 
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from  Robert  Ensko,  Inc.,  known  only  in  the  work  of  its  own  maker, 
Edward  Winslow,  although  two  by  John  Coney  approximate  it.  The 
richest  American  Baroque  silver  came  from  Boston,- supposedly  the 
citadel  of  Puritan  simplicity,  but  its  early  eighteenth-century  date 
belies  this.  Only  in  the  work  of  Winslow,  Dummer  and  Coney  does 
American  Baroque  compare  with  European,  although  New  York  has 
characterful,  vigorous  examples  in  the  leaf-panelled  caudle  cups  and 
bowls  of  Jacob  Boelen  and  Charles  Le  Roux.  Philadelphia  silver  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  Rococo  style  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  as 
in  the  tea-kettle  on  stand  by  Joseph  Richardson  I,  of  a  well-known 
family  of  Philadelphia  silversmiths.  In  its  setting  in  a  room  from  the 
Powel  House,  a  famous  name  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  precisely  in  its 
own  milieu. 

French  Empire  examples  were  shown  in  the  work  of  Biennais, 
Odiot,  and  Roettier,  the  last  through  the  service  ordered  by  Catherine 
the  Great  for  presentation  to  Count  Orloff,  lent  by  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art.  These  were  exhibited  with  furniture  which  belonged 
to  Pauline  Bonaparte.  American  Neo-Classicism  was  well  represented 
by  the  work  of  Paul  Revere  in  his  much  simpler  version  of  the  urn- 
form  noted  in  the  Wantage  Cup,  as  seen  in  a  coffee  urn  lent  by  Albert 
F.  A.  King.  This  was  shown  with  other  pieces  in  a  room  with  furnish- 
ings from  the  historic  Derby  Mansion  of  Salem,  built  in  1 799. 

The  Victorian  style,  long  ignored  but  lately  more  appreciatively 
viewed,  was  represented  in  the  work  of  a  well-known  Baltimore  silver- 
smith, Samuel  Kirk,  and  in  the  Victorian  recapitulation  of  successive 
styles  from  the  Renaissance  onward  placed  a  logical  terminus  to  this 
historic  review.  It  also  provided  the  proper  background  for  the  in- 
evitable reaction,  severely  simple  modern  silver,  as  present  in  the 
work  of  Jean  E.  Puiforcat. 

Among  the  collections  drawn  upon  were  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  the  Walters  Art 
Gallery  of  Baltimore,  the  Mabel  Brady  Garvan  collection  at  Yale, 
the  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art,  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
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the  Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation,  and  a  large  number  of  private 
collections,  including  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  those  of  Mrs. 
Lammot  du  Pont,  Mr.  Brooks  Bromley,  Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  Mr. 
Lambert  Cadwalader,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Jeffords,  Mrs.  Miles  White, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Alfred  C.  Prime  and  Mr.  Henry  P.  Mcllhenny. 


THE  SCHIFF  COLLECTION  OF  ITALIAN  MAIOLICA 

WITH  the  dispersal  at  auction  last  May  at  the  Parke-Bernet 
Galleries  of  the  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  collection  of  over  one  hun- 
dred examples  of  Italian  Maiolica  of  the  period  1400  to  1520,  an  in- 
comparable group  left  private  ownership,  and  it  goes  without  saying 
that  its  like  will  not  soon  be  seen  here  again.  The  sale,  which  was 
ordered  by  the  Mortimer  and  Adele  Schiff  Foundation,  was  held  that 
the  proceeds  might  fulfil  a  philanthropic  bequest  of  the  late  owner 
and  be  distributed  among  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New 
York  University's  College  of  Medicine,  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  of  New  York.  The 
Schiff  collection  was  unique  in  scope,  and  rich  in  early  examples.  The 
Widener  maiolica  at  the  National  Gallery  is  rich  in  examples  after 
1500,  while  the  Blumenthal  collection  at  the  Metropolitan  emphasizes 
the  same  period.  Mr.  Schiff,  however,  from  the  outset  of  forming  his 
collection  some  forty  years  ago,  had  the  early  wares  in  mind  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  acquire  almost  the  entire  collection  of  Sigismond 
Bardac  of  Paris,  and  this  in  turn  contained  many  examples  of  the 
Stefano  Bardini  collection,  sold  in  London  in  1902,  and  of  the  Leroux 
collection  of  Paris.  As  the  collection  grew,  many  wares  of  historic 
provenance  were  acquired;  with  these  was  a  large  group  from  the 
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J.  Picrpont  Morgan  collection,  containing  examples  still  earlier  in  the 
Charles  Mannheim  and  Eugene  Piot  collections  of  Paris,  and  of  Ales- 
sandro  Castcllani  in  Rome.  Other  examples  were  owned  by  Frederic 
Spitzer,  the  Marquis  de  Talleyrand,  Emile  Gaillard,  Michel  Boy  of 
Versailles,  Emile  Molinier,  Arthur  Sambon  of  Paris,  and  John  Ed- 
ward Taylor  of  London,  while  a  number  comprised  the  group  which 
C.  and  E.  Canessa  brought  to  this  country  for  exhibition  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  in  19 15. 

The  Bardac  collection  brought  to  Mr.  Schiff  a  number  of  early 
Florentine  and  Tuscan  wares  of  which  the  bacile  illustrated,  showing 
the  crowned  lion,  representing  in  all  probability  the  house  of  Anjou- 
Naples.  is  the  most  important.  The  escutcheons  showing  the  royal 
arms  of  France  of  the  period  of  the  house  of  Valois  sustain  the  associa- 
tion with  the  allied  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Naples,  and  the  device  so 
interpreted  would  give  to  the  bacile  a  date  in  the  late  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury. It  may  have  been  executed  at  Orvieto,  but  is  more  probably 
from  Florence,  and  in  either  event  shows  the  complete  ease  attained 
by  the  potters  of  this  date  in  handling  design  in  a  manner  suggestive 
of  Near  Eastern  ceramics.  The  placing  of  the  figure  of  the  lion  so  that 
it  fills  the  centre,  and  the  leaf  motifs  sketched  with  such  unerring  feel- 
ing for  the  pattern  around  it,  as  well  as  the  handling  of  the  medallions 
on  the  chute,  and  the  running  scrolls  of  the  border,  are  evidence  of  an 
Eastern  influence  completely  assimilated. 

Almost  as  important  is  a  Tuscan  bacile,  decorated  in  green  and 
manganese  violet,  showing  a  horseman  in  a  short  tunic  and  large 
plumed  hat,  as  one  sees  the  costume  in  Gothic  Country  Life  tapestries, 
and  many  paintings  of  the  quattrocento,  such  as  those  of  the  Virgil 
Master.  The  sprigged  background  suggests  that  the  designer  may 
have  found  his  inspiration  in  a  mille fleur  tapestry.  Of  this  type  only  an 
example  in  the  Louvre  and  one  from  Berlin  are  recorded. 

A  group  of  blue  and  ochre  wares  which  were  ascribed  to  Siena  at 
the  time  Seymour  de  Ricci  compiled  the  Schiff  catalogue  in  1927, 
have  more  recently  been  attributed  by  Bernhard  Rackham,  in  his 
catalogue  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum's  collection,  to  Deruta, 
on  the  basis  of  a  shard  found  at  the  latter  site.  Chief  among  these  is 
a  plaque  with  the  Piccolomini  arms,  for  Pius  III,  who  was  Francesco 
Nanni-Todeschi-Piccolomini,  and  whose  brief  pontificate  in 
1503  would  place  it  accurately  as  to  date.  An  interesting 
sgraffito  plaque  in  dappled  given,  ochre  and  manganese  brown, 
showing  a  crane  design  in  the  centre  and  a  running  vine  in 
the  wide  border,  is  of  a  type  tentatively  attributed  to  Bologna 
by  Rackham.  A  plate  with  a  similar  border  design  in  the  British 
Museum  bears  the  Visconti  and  Este  arms. 

In  the  Faenza  group  is  a  magnificent  example  of  Renaissance 
ornament  in  an  important  plaque,  formerly  in  the  Spitzer 
collection,  showing  a  cupid  design  in  the  centre,  and  a  wide 
lemon  yellow  border  decorated  in  blue  and  white  with  Renais- 
sance arabesques  formed  of  dolphin-head  scrollings.  Four 
mascarons  each  bear  the  date  1520.  Also  in  the  Faenza  group 
are  two  armorial  plaques  showing  the  arms  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus  of  Hungary  and  his  wife,  Beatrice  of  Aragon,  who  were 
married  in  1476.  These  plaques  must  therefore  have  origin- 
ated between  that  date  and  1490,  the  year  of  his  death,  and 
are  known  in  two  other  examples  only,  both  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

The  section  representing  Gubbio,  with  some  half-dozen  ex- 
amples either  by  the  Maestro  Giorgio  or  soundly  attributed  to 
him,  includes  a  Hercules  and  Cacus  tazza,  of  which  the  design 
repeats  the  two  figures  at  the  left  of  Pollaiuolo's  Battle  of  Naked 
Man,  and  also  resembles  his  Hercules  in  the  painting  showing 
him  slaying  the  hydra,  in  the  Uffizi. 

.Among  other  noteworthy  sections  of  the  collection  was  a 
group  of  ten  tall,  slender  portrait  albarelli  which  de  Ricci  cata- 
logued as  Tuscan.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion  as 
to  their  origin,  and  a  source  in  Naples,  Sicily  or  Rome  has  also 
been  suggested.  They  are  drawn  with  more  character  than 
many  of  the  portrait  plaques  of  Deruta,  Florence  and  Siena, 
and  form  a  notable  example  of  draughtsmanship.  One  of  these 
shows  portraits  which  Professor  Arduino  Colasanti  has  suggested 
may  represent  Giuliano  de'  Medici  and  Simonetta  Vespucci. 


ROMANESQUE  SCULPTURE  FOR  WORCESTER 


A' 


N  example  of  monumental  Romanesque  sculpture  of  the 
.Twelfth  Century  has  just  been  acquired  by  the  Worcester  Art 
Museum,  a  marble  figure  of  the  Virgin  from  an  Annunciation.  While 
not  in  the  full  round,  the  figure  is  carved  in  such  high  relief  that  it 
gives  the  impression  of  being  free  standing.  The  frontality  of  the  pose, 
and  the  erect  carriage,  accord  with  the  iconography  of  the  early 
period,  after  which  the  Virgin  is  usually  shown  kneeling  or  seated, 
while  in  the  orans  or  praying  gesture  of  the  hands,  which  are  placed 
palm  outward,  one  sees  a  treatment  found  in  other  Romanesque 
sculptures  of  the  standing  Virgin  in  scenes  of  the  Annunciation  and 
Ascension.  The  manner  in  which  the  sculpture  reveals  the  growing 
power  of  the  artist  in  treating  plastic  form  makes  it  an  evidence  of 
the  transition  from  Romanesque  to  Gothic.  The  treatment  of  the  flat, 
diagonal  folds  of  the  tunic  is  derived  from  a  linear  art,  from  illumina- 
tions or  carved  ivories,  while  the  boldly  defined  folds  of  the  palla 
indicate  the  imminence  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  figure  evidently 
was  originally  placed  in  a  niche,  of  which  traces  of  the  colonettes  and 
capitals  are  still  to  be  seen.  This  sculpture  came  from  the  Pyrenees 
region,  although  whether  from  southern  France  or  from  northern 
Catalonia  is  still  a  question.  The  frontality  of  the  pose  gives  it  a  re- 
lationship to  Catalonian  sculpture. 


THE  JOHN  HILL  MORGAN  COLLECTION 

AS  a  student  of  early  American  painting,  John  Hill  Morgan  made 
many  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  now, 
through  the  bequest  of  his  paintings,  prints,  drawings,  and  miniatures 
to  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  he  has  enriched  a  collection,  al- 
ready a  notable  one,  with  examples  which  have  filled  in  the  sequence 
in  a  carefully  anticipated  manner.  To  a  collection  already  outstanding 
for  its  works  by  Copley  and  Earl,  he  has  added  portraits  by  Stuart, 
Charles  Willson  Peale,  James  Peale,  Charles  Peale,  Polk,  Jarvis,  Sully, 
St.  Memin,  John  Vanderlyn,  Samuel  Waldo,  James  Sharpies  and 


TUSCAN  FOUR-HANDLED  BACILE  WITH  CROWNED  LION  DECORATION  :  LATE  XIV 
CENTURY  .  DIAMETER  20  INCHES  :  SCHIFF  COLL.  :  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART 
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Joseph  A.  Ames.  Charles  Willson 
Peale*s  portrait  of  Washington 
is  part  of  an  important  group  of 
paintings  and  prints  of  Wash- 
ington brought  together  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  who,  as  the  author  of 
The  Life  Portraits  of  Washington, 
with  Mantle  Fielding,  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  this 
subject. 

pi  IllVJjj  There  are  three  early  works 

A  of  unusual  interest  in  the  Mor- 

gan collection,  including  A  Lady 
of  the  Van  der  Bill  Family,  painted 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a 
period  heretofore  represented 
here  by  only  one  example.  Of 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century  is 
the  Portrait  of  Mary  Armistead 
{Mrs.  Philip  Lightfoot)  by  Charles 
Bridges,  a  pupil  of  Kneller  who 
came  to  Virginia  with  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  Governor 
Alexander  Spotswood  and 
painted  the  wealthy  members 
of  the  Colony  between  1 730  and 
1 750.  The  third  in  this  group  is 
by  our  earliest  woman  artist, 
Henrietta  Johnston,  of  Charles- 
ton, with  her  pastel  portrait  of 
Anne  Broughton,  dated  1720. 

Copley's  sketch  in  oil  for  The 
Death  of  Major  Peirson  at  the  Battle 
of  Jersey,  is  a  preliminary  study 
for  the  painting  belonging  to 
the  Tate  Gallery,  which  was 
originally  painted  for  Boydell  in 
1783,  and  drawings  for  which 
are  in  the  Karolik  collection  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

An  excellent  example  of  the 
mature  period  of  Charles  Willson 
Peale  is  represented  here  in  his 
painting  of  William  Whetcroft 
of  Annapolis,  painted  in  all  pro- 
bability about  1789,  as  Peale  is 
known  to  have  been  in  Anna- 
polis in  that  year.  The  latter  part  of  the  Eighties  was  not  an  easy 
period  for  Peale  in  his  profession  which,  with  his  liberal  sympa- 
thies,  was  not  furthered  by  his  participation  in  politics.  He  lost  his 
aristocratic  clientele  in  Philadelphia  and  during  this  period  estab- 
lished his  Museum  of  Art  and  Natural  History  in  1785  and  also  copied 
historical  portraits.  He  also  travelled  in  search  of  portrait  commis- 
sions. His  work  had  improved  and  he  had  overcome  his  earlier  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  colour.  His  drawing  was  more  facile,  and  his 
naturally  dr\ ,  omewhat  tight  manner  was  superseded  by  greater  ease. 
His  subject,  William  Whetcroft,  was  formerly  a  silversmith  of  Anna- 
polis but  had  become  a  prosperous  industrialist  by  the  time  the  por- 
trait was  painted.  According  to  Maryland  Silversmiths  by  Pleasants  and 
Sill,  Whet«  roft  (who  was  probably  of  the  family  of  William  Whitcroft 
of  Cork,  a  silversmith  listed  by  Jackson)  was  working  in  Annapolis 
and  Baltimore  from  1766  to  1776.  The  Maryland  Gazette,  March  13th, 
1766,  publishes  his  first  announcement:  'William  Whetcroft,  Goldsmith, 
Jeweller  and  Lapidary,  being  encouraged  by  several  Gentlemen  in  Town,  has 
■jpen'd  SHOP  at  the  House  of  Mr.  William  Knapp,  Watchmaker,  near  the 
Town  Gate;  in  Annapolis,  where  he  makes  and  repairs  all  sorts  of  Silver,  and 
Jewellery  work,  etc'  He  worked  in  Baltimore  for  two  or  three  years 
soon  after,  but  returned  in  1769,  when  he  married  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam Knapp,  took  over  the  watch  and  clockmaking  business,  and  his 
rise  in  prosperity  seems  to  have  begun  at  this  time.  In  1777  he  was 
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running  a  slitting  mill  at  Patapsco  and  had  bought  an  iron  foundry 
near  Elk  Ridge  Landing  where  he  manufactured  nail  rods  and  sheet 
iron.  By  1778  he  had  given  up  his  work  as  silversmith  and  clock 
maker,  and  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Whetcroft  and  M'Fadon  became  a 
prosperous  citizen  of  Annapolis. 

The  Morgan  bequest  also  includes  his  extensive  library  of  American 
historical  material,  gathered  during  his  many  years  of  scholarly  re- 
search into  the  background  of  American  painting,  which  had  its  fruit 
in  numerous  publications,  including  Early  American  Painters,  1921, 
monographs  on  John  Ramage,  1930,  John  Watson,  1940,  and  his 
Gilbert  Stuart  and  his  Pupils,  1939. 

A RECENT  publication  on  Canadian  painting,  issued  by  the 
Albany  Institute  of  History  and  Art,  Painting  in  Canada,  a 
Selective  Survey,  is  based  on  an  exhibition  arranged  last  winter  by 
John  Davis  Hatch,  Jr.  Mr.  Hatch  made  a  special  effort  to  bring 
together  the  earliest  extant  examples,  and  the  result  may  be  seen  in 
the  sixty-nine  half-tone  illustrations  of  this  interesting  catalogue.  It 
contains  an  introduction  by  Gerard  Morisset,  director  of  the  Inven- 
taire  des  Oeuvres  d'' 'Art  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  who  has  recently 
published  a  monograph  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  earlier 
artists,  known  as  Frere  Luc,  but  whose  real  name  was  Claude 
Francois,  1614-1685.  Frere  Luc  represents  the  school  of  religious 
painting  which  dominated  in  Canada  in  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
with  its  strong  Italian  influence,  as  seen  in  his  painting  of  a  Holy 
Family,  in  which  a  figure  of  a  young  Huron  Indian  gives  it  a  New 
World  character.  This  painting  belongs  to  the  Monastere  des 
Ursulines  in  Quebec.  The  bond  with  European  art  was  made  still 
stronger  by  paintings  brought  over  by  French  emigre's  in  the  late 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  Centuries.  But  as  no  art,  particularly 
that  of  a  new  country,  remains  steadfastly  in  the  groove  of  tradition, 
the  native  quality  of  Canadian  art  is  strongly  pronounced. 


WILLI  iM  WHETCROFT  OF  AX.XAPOLIS  :  BY  CHARLES  WILLSON  PEALE  :  IN 
THE  JOHN  HILL  MORGAN  BEQUEST  TO  YALE  UNIVERSITY  ART  GALLERY 
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THE  WIDENER  COLLECTION 

AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY  OF  ART,  WASHINGTON 

By  HELEN  COMSTOCK 


THE  most  notable  single  subject  in  the  Widener  collection  at 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  probably 
Raphael's  'Small'  Cowper  Madonna  from  Panshanger  House 
(the  'Large'  Cowper  Madonna  hangs  near  it  in  the  Mellon  collection), 
which  came  to  America  in  19 13  and  was  one  of  the  final  acquisitions 
of  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  who  died  in  19 15.  It  is  a  question  whether 
this  or  Rembrandt's  Mill,  purchased  by  him  in  191 1  from  the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne,  is  the  more  famous  work;  certainly  the  arrival 
of  the  Mill  was  more  widely  heralded  than  any  other  painting  to  come 
to  America  before  World  War  I.  In  recent  years,  the  highest  light  of 
appreciation  has  dwelt  upon  Giovanni  Bellini's  Feast  of  the  Gods, 
acquired  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener  after  1920.  the  painting  which 
long  hung  at  Alnwick  Castle  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

The  Widener  collection  of  seventy-six 
paintings,  together  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant works  of  sculpture  and  the  decora- 
tive arts,  was  presented  to  the  National 
Gallery  in  December  1942.  It  had  been 
accumulated  during  a  period  of  about  forty 
years,  and  in  its  final  form  in  the  1920's 
at  Lynnewood  Hall  it  contained  about  one 
hundred  paintings,  representing  the  care- 
ful sifting  of  years.  Literally  hundreds  of 
paintings  have  belonged  to  the  Widener 
collection,  and  for  every  picture  that  was 
finally  retained,  six  or  more  have  been 
through  a  probation  ending  in  rejection. 
By  this  process  and  by  unfiring  pains  in 
seeking  out  the  finest  works  available,  the 
Widener  collection  has  become  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  a  collection  of  master- 
pieces. It  does  not  aim  at  completeness  of 
r  -presentation  of  all  European  schools;  it 
does  not  follow  slavishly  any  particular 
sequence;  it  shows  a  whole-hearted  par- 
tiality for  certain  painters,  notably  Rem- 
brandt and  Van  Dyck,  and  ignores  Velaz- 
quez and  Poussin,  and  while  presenting  a 
fine  group  of  English  eighteenth-century 
portraits,  has  not  a  single  one  of  the  corre- 
sponding French  period.  It  is  the  strength 
of  the  collection  that  it  has  selected  master- 
pieces rather  than  embraced  all  schools, 
and  that  certain  subjects  are  represented 
exceedingly  well,  such  as  Italian  portrai- 
ture, with  examples  by  Titian,  Moroni, 
Pontormo,  Ambrogio  de  Predis,  Bronzino, 
Bonsignori,  the  highly  important  Lorenzo 
de  Credi  Self  Portrait,  and  that  notable 
example  of  early  Sienese  portraiture,  Ne- 
roccio's  Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady. 

The  Rembrandts,  fourteen  in  number, 
include  not  only  the  Mill,  but  the  Apostle 
Paul,  formerly  in  Lord  Wimborne's  collec- 
tion, and  The  Philosopher,  one  of  the  Jewish 
types,  which  he  knew  through  the  Portu- 
guese colony  and  so  often  portrayed,  a 
work  formerly  in  the  Maurice  Kann  col- 

1       •        rpi         •      t        1  .c  .  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  Wl 

lection,  lhere  is  also  the  magnificent  pair        tiox  •  by  rembrwdt  V 


of  portraits  of  an  unknown  man  and  woman  which  were  formerly  in 
the  YoussoupofT  collection;  a  Self  Portrait  at  the  age  of  forty-four, 
which  belonged  to  Sit  Anthony  de  Rothschild,  and  the  delightful 
Saskia  with  a  Gold  Veil,  painted  about  1633,  in  the  happiest  period  of 
the  artist's  life. 

Eight  Van  Dycks  include  the  magnificent  full-lengths  of  Marchesa 
Elena  Grimaldi.  attended  by  a  Negro  servant,  and  of  the  fair  Paola  Adorno, 
the  Marchesa  di  Brignole-Sala.  There  is  also  the  three-quarter-length 
of  Giovanni  Vincenzo  Imperiale,  1581-c.  1645,  Senator  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Genoese  Navy,  executed  during  the  artist's  third  stay 
in  Genoa  and  after  his  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  had  painted  the  Car- 
dinal Bentivoglio.  It  was  from  a  descendant  that  the  Imperiale  portrait 
was  acquired  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century,  coming  from 


IH  AN  OSTRICH  FEATHER  FAX  :  FORMERLY  IX  THE  YOt'SSOUPOFF  COLLEC- 
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SASKIA  VAN  UYLENBORCH  WEARING  A  GOLD  VEIL  :  REMBRANDT 
VAN   RIJN   :  THIS  PICTURE  WAS  PAINTED  ROUND    ABOUT  1633 


Genoa.  The  Widener  painting,  which  was  formerly  called  Lady  Brooke  and 
her  Son,  was  many  times  exhibited  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
when  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  It  was  seen  at  Burlington 
House  in  1871  and  1878,  the  Grosvenor  Galleries  in  1887,  and  at  the  Grafton 
Galleries  in  1909  just  before  coming  to  America.  Shortly  after  its  acqui- 
sition it  was  shown  at  the  Knoedler  Galleries  in  New  York  with  a  group 
of  paintings  from  the  Widener  and  Frick  collections. 

Of  the  primitive  Flemish  school  there  is  a  brilliant,  single  example  in  the 
main  portion  of  the  St.  Anne  Altarpiece  of  Gerard  David,  painted  about  1508- 
15 1 2,  once  owned  by  Cardinal  Despuig  of  Palma  de  Mallorca.  The  Pietd 
from  this  altar  painting  is  now  in  the  Ryerson  collection  in  Chicago,  and 
the  predella  panels  have  long  been  known  in  the  Wantage  collection.  The 
Dutch  masters,  Pieter  de  Hooch,  Albert  Cuyp,  Hobbema,  and  Ruisdael 
are  well  represented  and  there  are  several  of  Hals's  portraits  of  superb  quality, 
including  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  painted  about  1650  and  a  companion  to 
the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  in  the  La  Caze  bequest  of  1 703  to  the  Louvre.  The 
Widener  painting  comes  from  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Amherst,  Montreal, 
Seven  Oaks. 

The  priceless  treasures  of  the  Dutch  school  are  two  subjects  by  Vermeer, 
Woman  Weighing  Gold,  acquired  about  19 10  by  the  elder  Widener,  and  the 
Young  Girl  with  a  Flute,  which  was  secured  by  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Widener  a  little 
over  twenty  years  ago.  The  Woman  Weighing  Gold,  sometimes  called  Woman 
Weighing  Pearls,  has  a  long  record,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that,  during 
the  period  when  Vermeer's  identity  was  forgotten,  the  Marquis  de  Caraman, 
who  was  its  owner  from  1826  to  1830,  recognized  it  as  the  work  of  Vermeer. 
When  in  the  collection  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  from  which  the  Marquis  ac- 
quired it,  it  was  thought  to  be  by  Metsu.  The  eclipse  of  Vermeer  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  since  he  was  highly  regarded  in  his  own  day, 
and  when  this  very  picture  came"  up  in  the  sale  of  1696  only  two  others 
brought  higher  prices.  That  it  was  highly  thought  of  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  then  described  as  being  accompanied  by  its  own  case. 
However,  although  the  Marquis  de  Caraman,  French  Ambassador  to  Vienna, 
recognized  it  rightly,  it  was  again  forgotten  during  the  latter  part  of  the 


the  collection  of  the  Marchese  Cesare 
Imperiale  Lecari  at  the  Villa  dell- 
Albcrod'Oro  inTenalba  near  Genoa. 
Another  well-known  portrait  of  the 
later  Genoese  period  is  of  the  Prefect 
Raphael  Racius.  The  single  portraits 
of  the  two  Cattaneo  children,  Filippo 
and  Clelia,  are  dated  1623,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  well-known 
portrait  of  the  mother,  Elena  Grimaldi, 
sweeping  regally  across  the  terrace  of 
her  palace  under  the  reddish-rose 
parasol,  was  painted  in  the  same 
year.  The  aristocratic  ideal  which 
gradually  took  form  in  the  work  of 
Van  Dyck  in  Genoa,  as  family  after 
family  of  the  nobility  passed  in  re- 
view before  him — the  Cattaneo, 
Lomellini,  Spinola,  Pallavacini,  Im- 
periale, Balbi,  1  )urazzo  and  Brignole- 
Sala — has  perfec  t  embodiment  in  the 
portrait  of  Paolo  Adorno  with  her 
son.  An  effect  of  majesty  is  attained 
by  placing  the  head  above  eye  level, 
and  framing  the  figure  within  an 
architectural  niche.  Van  Dyck  was 
said  to  have  been  especially  devoted 
to  this  beautiful  patrician,  and  he 
honoured  her  by  painting  her  three 
times,  more  often  than  any  other 
lady  of  Genoa.  His  other  portraits  of 
her  are  in  the  Frick  collection  (for- 
merly in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn)  and  in  the  Palazzo  Rosso  in 
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Nineteenth  Century,  and  it  remained  for  de  Groot  to  discover  the 
painting  in  the  Segur-Pericr  collection  in  Paris  in  1910.  The  com- 
position is  close  to  that  of  The  Reader  of  the  Dresden  collection  and 
the  Young  Woman  Reading  in  the  Rijksmuseum;  all  show  the  figure 
before  a  window  from  which  the  direct  rays  of  light  fall  with  a  gentle 
glow.  It  is  painted  in  the  colour  harmony  favoured  later  by  Vermeer, 
blues  and  yellows  in  place  of  the  earlier  ruddier  tones  which  he  had 
inherited  as  a  pupil  of  Fabritius  who  himself  belonged  to  the  circle 
of  Rembrandt.  Vermeer  was  greatly  admired  in  his  day,  and  is  so 
much  esteemed  in  our  own  that  the  forging  of  his  works  has  been 
highly  profitable,  as  we  know  from  a  recent  instance,  yet  this  painter, 
who  was  several  times  one  of  the  syndics  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  in 
Delft,  and  twice  its  president,  was  forgotten  fifty  years  after  his  death 
in  1675.  This  is  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  Arnold 
Houbraken  omitted  his  name 
from  his  history  of  Dutch  paint- 
ing, unless  he  intended  to  record 
the  painter  under  the  name  of 
Vermeer  of  Utrecht.  The  redis- 
covery of  Vermeer  was  the  work 
of  a  French  exile,  Theophile 
Thore,  who  was  in  Holland  as  an 
emigre,  after  the  revolution  of 
1848.  Thore  was  first  attracted 
by  Vermeer's  View  of  the  Delft, 
and  this  led  to  the  gradual  inte- 
gration of  his  work.  Another 
reason  for  Vermeer's  being  for- 
gotten was  the  small  number  of 
paintings  he  left,  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  more  prolific 
contemporaries.  It  was  probably 
this  more  than  any  other  fact 
that  caused  his  works  soon  after 
to  be  ascribed  to  painters  whose 
productions  were  more  generally 
known. 

The  question  of  the  occLpa- 
tion  of  the  Young  Woman  Weighing 
Gold  arose  because  the  pearls  are 
so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  com- 
position. Yet  no  pearls  are  on 
the  scales,  and  it  is  evident  that 
she  is  either  weighing  gold,  or 
testing  the  scales  preparatory  to 
weighing  the  pearls.  Behind  her 
is  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
also  a  weighing  of  its  kind,  al- 
though there  is  no  Michael  with 
his  scales  visible,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  any  such 
parallel  would  have  suggested 
itself  to  Vermeer.  It  is  true  he 
painted  a  religious  symbolism  in 
his  Allegory  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
but  this  is  in  quite  a  different 
spirit  and  there  is  no  subtle  un- 
dertone of  comment  as  a  rule  in 
his  genre  subjects.  His  delight  in 
surfaces,  texture,  light,  fabrics, 
the  furnishings  of  the  interior,  is 
too  all-absorbing  to  allow  of  his 
preoccupation  with  comment 
on  humanity. 

Vermeer's  Young  Girl  with  a 
Flute,  painted  about  1660,  is  a 
picture  so  small  that  it  ap- 
proaches miniature  proportions, 


being  only  7.,  by  6|  in.  in  size.  It  is  extraordinary  how  much  has  been 
brought  into  this  strangely  modern  picture,  which  could  well  be  en- 
larged to  life-size.  There  is  feeling  for  form  and  space  as  well  as  pat- 
tern, and  there  is  distinguished  use  of  colour,  with  brown,  grey,  ochre, 
green-grey  and  blue  tones,  and  the  effective  introduction  of  white  and 
brownish-yellow  stripes  on  the  Chinese-style  hat.  The  sitter  occupies 
a  chair  with  the  carved  lions'  heads  on  the  uprights,  which  must  have 
been  a  favourite  studio  property,  for  the  painter  introduces  it  again 
and  again  in  his  pictures,  as  in  the  Girl  with  a  Water  Jug,  the  Girl  Asleep 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  yet  again  in  the  Girl  Interrupted  at 
her  Music  in  the  Frick  collection.  The  Young  Girl  with  a  Flute  is  closely 
related  to  the  Girl  in  a  Red  Hat  in  the  Mellon  collection,  two  famous 
works  which  may  now  be  studied  under  the  same  roof.  The  Widener 
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picture  was  last  exhibited  in  Europe  at  the  Pinacothek  in 
Munich  in  192 1. 

Among  the  Italian  works  in  the  Widener  collection  are 
Titian's  Venus  and  Adonis  from  Lord  Spencer's  collection  at 
Althorp  Park;  a  rare  work  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Raising  of 
Lazarus;  a  delightful  portrait  by  the  Milanese  Ambrogio  di 
Predis.  Bianca  Maria  Sforza;  and  the  famous  Self  Portrait  of 
Lorenzo  de  Credi  at  the  age  of  thirty-three.  One  of  the  most 
important  early  works  of  the  Florentine  Renaissance  is  Andrew 
del  Castagno's  Youthful  David,  which  now  joins  in  the  National 
Gallery  that  other  equally  important  work  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  him.  the  Portrait  of  an  Unknown  Man,  in  the  Mellon 
collection,  though  to-day  more  generally  given  to  Antonio 
Pollaiuolo  (illustrated  in  The  Connoisseur,  June  1945, 
page  117). 

Yasari  repeated  and  elaborated  an  earlier  story  that  Andrea 
was  a  murderer,  with  the  result  that  his  reputation  was  un- 
justly blackened  for  four  centuries,  but  at  least  he  summed  up 
his  merits  accurately  when  he  said  Andrea  'displayed  extra- 
ordinary power  in  the  movements  of  his  figures,  and  great 
force  in  the  heads,  whether  male  or  female,  giving  them  aspects 
of  much  gravity  and  an  extreme  earnestness  of  expression.' 
The  painting  of  the  Youthful  David  is  not  a  narrative  picture. 
It  is  the  mood  of  David,  with  all  the  dramatic  connotations  of 
the  occasion,  at  the  moment  the  stone  has  left  his  sling,  that 
has  wholly  occupied  the  artist.  The  head  expresses  the  extreme 
excitement,  the  emotional  pressure  which  leads  to  desperate, 
impulsive  decision,  in  which  the  individual  is  carried  beyond 
deliberation  and  hurled  into  action.  There  is  no  exultation 
here,  nor  any  fear;  all  that  belongs  to  the  reflective  and  self- 
aware  is  absent.  The  head  is  suggestive  in  type  of  that  of  the 
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beautiful  Cumaean  Sibyl  in  SanC  Apollonia,  only  hers  is  an  air  of  admo- 
nition, a  summoning  of  attention,  expressed  with  serenity.  The  influence  of 
Massaccio  was  felt  by  Andrea  when  the  latter  came  to  Florence  about  1436, 
and  he  must  have  observed  closely  the  paintings  in  theBrancacci  Chapel.  W  ho 
his  teacher  was  is  not  known,  but  Massaccio  and  Masolino  must  have  influ- 
enced him,  and  he  is  thought  to  have  been  associated  early  with  Paolo  de 
Stefano,  whom  he  probably  assisted  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Collegiata  of 
Castiglione  Olona,  a  conclusion  advanced  by  Dr.  Richter  in  his  monograph. 
Other  influences,  those  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and  Domenico  Yeneziano, 
contributed,  but  Castagno  was  a  great  innovator  himself,  and  one  of  the 
most  individual  masters  of  his  time. 

Mantegna's  Judith  itith  the  Head  of  Holof ernes  is  another  vigorous,  youthful 
expression  of  the  Renaissance.  Mantegna  came  into  direct  contact  with 
Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  through  his  foster-father.  Squarcione.  a  true 
antiquarian,  collector  of  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture  and  lecturer  thereon, 
who  undoubtedly  directed  Mantegna's  pencil  to  its  delineation  as  the  modern 
student  attends  a  life  class.  The  full  expression  of  his  familiarity  with  Greek 
sculpture  is  seen  in  the  famous  drawing  of  Judith  in  the  Uffizi.  a  profile  view, 
dated  1491.  Our  painting  is  probably  later  and  in  composition  follows  an- 
other treatment  seen  in  Mantegna's  drawing  formerly  in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's collection  and  now  in  the  Kress  collection,  also  in  the  National 
Gallery.  There  is  a  Samson  and  Delilah  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  and 
a  Judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  Louvre,  which  suggest  associations  with  the 
Judith,  and  the  fact  that  the  back  of  the  panel  has  a  moulding  around  only 
three  sides  indicates  that  it  formed  part  of  a  series.  It  is  a  painting  with  an 
interesting  history,  having  once  belonged  to  Charles  I.  and  according  to 
Van  der  Doort  was  given  by  him.  when  Prince  Charles,  to  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, in  exchange  for  a  portrait  by  Bellini  and  a  Parmigiano  Infant  Christ 
and  St.  John,  two  subjects  which  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  King's 
collection  published  by  Bathoe  in  1757,  Nos.  4  and  5.  In  the  Seventeenth 
Century  the  Mantegna  was  known  as  a  work  by  Raphael.  It  remained  in 
the  collection  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  until  191 7,  but  its  identity  as  a 
Mantegna  had  been  discovered  when  Waagen  published  his  Treasures  of  Art 
in  Great  Britain  in  1854.  However,  students  were  slow  to  accord  it  full  recog- 
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nition  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  it  used  to  be  ascribed 
to  an  "imitator  of  Mantegna.'  a  "competent  imitator,'  or  a  "late 
imitator.'  or  'a  feeble  imitator."  to  express  the  precise  degrees 
of  critical  appraisal,  while  Maud  Cruttwell  asserted  it  to  be  by 
a  pupil.  In  1902  Bernhard  Berenson  came  forward  a  little 
more  boldly  and  attributed  it  questioningly  to  Mantegna,  but 
it  was  not  until  19 18,  when  he  asserted  it  to  be  without  doubt 
an  autographic  work  that  critics  in  general  came  over  whole- 
heartedly to  the  attribution. 

Neroccio's  Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady  was  painted  probably 
between  1480  and  1490.  a  mature  work,  but  not  a  late  one, 
and  the  perfect  embodiment  of  a  type  of  beauty  which  he 
realized  also  in  the  exquisite  Virgin  of  the  Jarves  Annunciation 
at  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  and  in  the  Claudia  Quinta 
formerly  in  the  Dreyfus  collection  and  now  in  the  Mellon  col- 
lection i^The  Connoisseur,  June  1945,  page  1 14). This  portrait 
is  sheer  poetry,  and  since  we  no  longer  have  Simone  Martini's 
Portrait  of  Laura,  of  which  Petrarch  speaks,  this  fills  its  place 
for  us  as  a  glowing  embodiment  of  Sienese  idealism.  It  has 
been  thought  that  the  initials  AP  at  the  lower  left  of  the  Latin 
distich  may  have  stood  for  Alessandra  Piccolomini.  who  mar- 
ried Francesco  de'  Franchi,  Count  of  Montono,  Governor  of 
Aquila,  a  reference  to  the  "eagle'  being  possibly  seen  in  the 
carved  eagles'  beaks  on  the  frame,  which  is  the  original  one. 
The  inscription  has  been  variously  translated,  but  in  essence 
it  compares  beauty  as  the  perfect  work  of  God  with  the  imper- 
fect work  of  man. 

Giovanni  Bellini's  Feast  of  the  Gods  is  a  painting  of  great 
fascination.  It  was  executed  originally  for  Duke  Alfonse  I  of 
Ferrara,  for  his  camerini  d'alabastro  in  the  ducal  palace.  This 


duke,  although  more  interested  in  his  cannon  foundry  where  he  worked  as 
a  labourer  at  times,  and  in  pottery  making,  in  which  he  also  personally 
experimented,  had  an  appreciation  of  painting,  while  the  arts  of  literature 
and  poetry  he  passed  by,  in  spite  of  the  presence  at  his  court  of  Ariosto, 
Tebaldeo,  Pietro  Bembo,  and  Ercole  Strozzi,  who  addressed  their  poems  to 
his  beautiful  duchess,  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Paintings,  however,  he  would  com- 
mission himself,  and  he  caused  Dosso  Dossi  and  Pellegrino  da  Udine  to 
paint  subjects  illustrating  themes  from  antiquity.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Duke  suggested  the  subject  of  the  present  painting,  for  it  would 
certainly  never  have  been  chosen  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  with  his  known  pre- 
dilection for  mystical  religious  art,  as  expressed  in  the  Transfiguration  at 
Naples,  and  the  Christian  Allegory  of  the  Uffizi,  the  last  with  its  obscure  sym- 
bolism which  Justi  has  shown  was  derived  from  Deguille\ille's  Pelerinage  de 
rdme.  On  another  occasion  when  asked  to  execute  a  classical  subject,  for 
Isabella  Gonzaga,  he  had  substituted  on  his  own  initiative  a  Madonna  and 
Child  and  St.  John,  and  although  it  was  intended  for  her  studiolo  where  other 
secular  subjects  hung,  she  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  she  ordered  another 
painting.  Giovanni's  correspondence  with  the  Duchess  is  quite  lacking 
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in  servility  and  shows  only  aloofness  and  independence.  At  a 
later  lime,  Titian's  correspondence  with  the  agent  of  Alfonso  discloses 
a  similar  independence  on  the  part  of  an  artist,  but  he  painted  the 
required  subjects  for  Alfonso,  although  after  a  long  delay.  Titian's 
subjects  were  he  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  of  the  National  Gallery,  London, 
and  tin  Sacrifice  to  Venus  and  Bacchus  at  Naxos  in  Madrid.  These  were 
the  Tiiians  which  followed  the  Bellini  to  the  ducal  palace  in  Ferrara, 
and  they  are  mentioned  at  length  here  because  of  the  somewhat 
obscure  part  Titian  played  in  regard  to  Giovanni  Bellini's  own  paint- 
ing. Bellini  finished  his  Feast  of  the  Gods,  signed  and  dated  it  1514,  and 
there  is  a  record  of  the  final  payment.  It  is  strange,  then,  to  read 
Vasari's  account  that  Titian  was  called  upon  to  'finish'  the  painting. 
The  hand  of  Titian  is  still  recognized  by  leading  students  of  Giovanni 
Bellini,  sue  li  as  Dussler,  in  the  landscape  background  to  the  left,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  explain  this.  A  reasonable  supposition  is  hinted  by 
Growe  and  Cavalcaselle,  who  think  that  Titian  may  have  'repaired' 
the  work  by  Bellini.  The  alterations  and  additions  of  Titian,  whatever 
they  were,  deepen  the  effect  of  mystery  of  the  scene  by  giving  it  a 
towering  setting  of  Olympian  majesty,  adapted  from  the  landscape 
of  his  native  Cadore.  The  figures  of  the  scene  look  as  though  they  were 


suggested  by  one  of  the  theatrical  tableaux  or  moresche,  which  were 
enacted  at  the  marriage  celebrations  of  Alfonso  and  Lucrezia.  when 
every  evening  the  company  was  regaled  with  the  plays  of  Plautus 
interspersed  with  such  moresche  illustrating  incidents  from  antiquity. 
Alfonso  had  a  taste  for  sensuous,  bold,  and  even  vulgar  subjects.  A 
bacchanalian  revel  of  the  gods  would  be  to  his  liking  and  to  Giovanni's 
distaste.  This  revel  takes  place  with  a  strange  mixture  of  decorum  and 
abandon.  The  tipsy  Mercury,  his  staff  on  his  shoulder,  reclines  against 
the  cask  on  which  Silenus  sits  holding  on  his  head  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  Ming  blue  and  white  porcelain.  Jupiter,  accompanied  by 
his  eagle,  drinks  from  a  silver  cup.  Juno  (presumably)  sits  next  to  him 
and  seems  quite  unaware  of  the  advances  of  Poseidon,  as  he  is  prob- 
ably intended,  from  the  presence  of  the  small  trident  on  the  ground 
near  by.  Pan  plays  on  his  pipes  in  the  background,  discreetly  placed 
in  shadow.  A  goddess  crowned  with  wheat-ears,  who  may  therefore 
be  Geres,  leans  enticingly  over  a  laurel-crowned,  indifferent  Apollo, 
whose  lyre  is  only  imperfectly  seen,  and  who  drinks  from  a  bowl,  ig- 
noring her  presence.  At  the  extreme  right  may  be  assumed  to  be 
Venus  sleeping,  a  victim  of  the  effects  of  wine,  and  oblivious  to  \  ul- 
can,  who  wears  the  apron  of  the  smithy.  Hebe  stands  in  the  back- 
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ground  with  her  wine  jar  balanced  on  her  head,  and  there  are  other 
goddesses  whose  graceful,  elegant  bearing  is  far  removed  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  revelry.  At  the  left,  an  infant  Bacchus,  looking  like  a  well- 
behaved  child,  draws  wine  from  a  cask;  a  satyr  is  at  the  extreme  left, 
and  Priapus  stands  beside  the  ass,  the  latter  a  splendid  creature,  with 
wisdom-filled  eyes,  quite  the  noblest  being  in  the  company.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  figure  of  an  ass  stands  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion, but  further  back,  in  the  landscape  of  Giovanni's  great  painting 
of  Si.  Francis  in  Ecstasy,  in  the  Frick  collection.  The  Feast  is  un- 
doubtedly a  painting  of  contradictions,  harmonized  by  a  great  art, 
and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  paintings  of  the  Renaissance.  Diirer 
was  in  Venice  in  1506,  and  his  paintings  greatly  influenced  the 
Italians,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  draperies  this  influence  is  evident 
here.  Diirer  wrote  from  Venice  in  1506:  'I  have  many  good  friends 
among  the  Italians  who  warn  me  not  to  eat  and  drink  with  theii 
painters.  Many  also  of  them  are  my  enemies;  they  copy  my  things  for 
the  churches,  picking  them  up  wherever  they  can.  Yet  they  abuse  my 
Style.  .  .  .  Giambellini  has  praised  me  much  before  many  gentlemen; 
In  wishes  i"  have  something  of  mine;  he  came  to  me  and  begged  me 
to  do  something  for  him,  and  is  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it;  and  every- 
one gives  him  such  a  good  character  that  I  feel  an  affection  for  him. 
He  is  very  old,  and  is  yet  the  best  in  painting.' 

Bellini  \\;is  >ver  eighty  when  he  finished  the  Feast  oj  the  Gods  and 
died  two  years  I  iter.  The  painting  was  in  the  collection  of  Pietro  Aldo- 
brandini  in  1598  and  taken  by  him  to  Rome,  where  it  was  later  owned 
by  Ludovico  Ludovisi.  The  artist  Vincenzo  Gamuccini  had  it  in  1 797, 
and  his  (  oll<  ction  was  bought  as  a  whole  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, who  brought  it  to  Alnwick  Gastle. 

Raphael's  small  Cowjier  Madonna,  also  called  the  Niccolini 
Madonna,  once  hung  in  the  Gasa  Niccolini  in  Florence  and  was  ac- 
quired in  1780  when  Lord  Gowper  was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Tuscany.  The  painting  was  apparently  executed  shortly  after  the 
Gran  Duca  Madonna,  and  the  head  is  very  similar.  The  influence  of 
Pcrugino  is  still  present,  but  the  result  of  the  artist's  presence  in  Flor- 
ence and  his  contact  with  the  works  of  Leonardo  is  also  evident.  He 
has,  in  fact,  been  deeply  influenced  by  the  latter  in  the  treatment  of 
the  draperies,  but  this  influence  has  been  so  assimilated,  rather  than 


imitated,  that  the  originality  of  Raphael  drives  all  thought  of  its 
derivation  from  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  The  finest  qualities  of 
Raphael  are  manifested  here,  and  the  painting  is  further  important 
because  of  its  remarkable  state  of  preservation.  A  drawing  for  this 
painting,  showing  the  design  in  reverse,  is  in  the  Uffizi. 

The  English  school  was  always  represented  in  great  strength  in  the 
Widener  collection  at  Lynnewood  Hall,  and  half  of  the  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  more  important  ones,  have  joined  the  collections  of  the 
National  Gallery.  Here  are  Reynolds'  Nelly  O'Brien,  a  smaller  version 
of  the  subject  in  the  Wallace  collection,  once  owned  by  William 
Angerstein;  Gainsborough's  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Methnen.  and  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  Graham  (whom  he  painted  as  The  Housemaid  in  the  National 
Gallery,  London) ;  Romney's  Lady  Arabella  Ward,  and  his  Mrs.  Blair, 
the  subject  of  the  last  an  intimate  friend  of  Kitty,  Duchess  of  Queens- 
berry,  and  author  of  a  memoir  of  the  Duchess.  There  are  three 
Turners,  including  the  Keelman  Heaving  in  Coals  by  Moonlight  which 
was  commissioned  by  his  patron,  Henry  McConnel  of  Manchester, 
and  in  1849  sold  to  John  Naylor  of  Leighton  Hall.  It  was  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1835,  and  shows  a  view  of  the  River  Tyne  at 
night  under  a  moon  so  brilliant  that,  with  the  flaring  torches  of  the 
barges,  the  painting  caused  much  adverse  criticism  when  it  was  first 
exhibited. 

There  is  also  the  very  fine  Junction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  by- 
Turner,  which  was  painted  about  1805- 1808,  and  was  the  result  of 
a  sketching  tour  made  about  1805,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  'Hes- 
perides'  sketch  book  at  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  view  from  the  Nore 
buoy  with  Sheerness  and  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  on  the  horizon,  but  the 
real  subject  is  the  meeting  of  light  and  dark  in  the  sky,  as  well  as  in 
the  water,  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  power  of  the  mingling  cur- 
rents in  the  water  under  conditions  of  storm.  The  subject  is  one  in 
which  Turner  was  absorbed  and  which  he  knew  intimately.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  lashed  to  a  mast  for  hours  during  a  severe  storm, 
resulting  in  his  Snowstorm  at  Sea,  which  was  also  sharply  criticized  by 
those  who  had  never  exposed  themselves  to  the  full  force  of  such  a 
display  in  nature. 

Constable's  Wivenhoe  Park,  Essex,  which  was  painted  in  1816  and 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  the  following  year,  suggests  in  cer- 
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tain  respects  his  Malvern  Hull  at  (lie  National  Gallery,  and  like  it 
shows  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  Richard  Wilson.  There  arc 
two  drawings  associated  with  Wivenhoe  Park  in  the  collection  of  three 
hundred  hy  the  artist  which  Miss  Isabel  Constable  presented  to  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  in  1885.  In  the  letters  of  Constable  to 
his  future  wife  are  two  references  to  the  painting  of  this  picture  for 
General  Rebow.  He  also  painted  portraits  of  the  Rebow  family,  while 
the  landscape  commissions  were  intended  by  these  generous  patrons 
to  be  of  financial  aid  to  the  prospective  bridegroom.  He  wrote  his 
bride  from  East  Bergholt,  August  21st,  1816:  '.  .  .  I  returned  from  a 
very  pleasant  visit  to  General  Rebow's  on  Monday  ...  I  am  to  paint 
two  small  landscapes  for  the  General;  one  in  the  Park,  of  the  house 
and  a  beautiful  wood  and  a  piece  of  water;  and  another  a  wood,  with 
a  little  fishing  house  where  the  young  lady  (who  is  the  heroine  of  all 
these  scenes)  goes  occasionally  to  angle.  ...  I  am  next  year  to  paint 
another  picture  of  the  little  girl  with  her  donkey,  for  their  house  in 
town.'  And  on  August  30th  he  wrote  from  Wivenhoe  Park:  '.  .  .  I  am 
going  on  very  well  with  my  picture.  .  .  .  The  Park  is  the  most  forward. 
The  great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  so  much  of  it  in  as  they  wanted. 
On  my  left  is  a  grotto  with  some  elms  at  the  head  of  a  piece  of  water; 
in  the  centre  is  the  house  over  a  beautiful  wood,  and  very  far  to  the 
right  is  a  deer  house  which  it  was  necessary  to  add  so  that  my  view 
comprehended  too  large  a  space.  But  today  I  have  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty and  begin  to  like  it  myself.'  The  landscape  is  one  of  great 
serenity,  attained  by  the  well-disciplined  groups  of  trees  and  the 


balance  of  open  spaces,  a  design  which  bears  witness  to  architectural 
feeling.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark  of  West  to  Constable,  when  the 
latter  modestly  asked  West  if  a  certain  painting  of  his  showed  a  'mode 
of  study  proper  for  the  foundation  of  real  excellence.'  'Sir,'  answered 
West,  'I  consider  that  you  have  attained  it.' 

Constable  appears  to  have  paid  his  first  visit  to  Wivenhoe  in  181 2. 
He  wrote  from  East  Bergholt  on  September  6th,  apparently  to  his 
fiancee,  'I  am  going  to-morrow  to  stay  a  few  days  at  General  Rebow's, 
near  Colchester,  to  paint  his  little  Girl  (an  only  child,  about  seven 
years  old),'  and  again  to  Maria  Bicknell  on  September  28th  he 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  has  given  satisfaction  with  his  picture  of  the 
child  at  Wivenhoe  Park,  but  regrets  having  been  kept  indoors  during 
the  fine  weather  and  unable  to  paint  landscape.  'You  know  Land- 
scape is  my  mistress.'  (From  Family  Papers.) 

The  decorative  objects  in  the  Widener  collection,  the  'Mazarin 
tapestry,'  the  Limoges  enamels,  Renaissance  jewellery,  Italian  and 
French  furniture,  Chinese  porcelains,  form  so  extensive  a  collection 
as  to  require  description  at  some  future  time.  So  also  the  sculpture 
collection  is  too  important  to  be  briefly  mentioned,  containing  as  it 
does  the  Donatello  David  of  the  Casa  Martelli,  works  of  Rossellino, 
Desiderio,  Sansovino,  Riccio,  Benedetto  da  Maiano  and  other  Italian 
works  as  well  as  French  sculpture  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries. 

For  permission  to  illustrate  the  pictures,  the  writer  is  indebted  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Widener  Collection.  Washington,  D.C. 
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1  HE  JU.XCTIOX  OF  THE  THAMES  AND  THE  MEDWAY  :  BY  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  K.A.     PAINTED  ABOUT  1805-18U8  :  THE  COAST  OF  SHEPPEY  IS  SEEN  BEYOND 
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CONDUCTED    BY    THE  EDITOR 


EXHIBITION"  OF  THE  KING'S  PICTURES 
AT  THE  ROYAE  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS 

IN"  every  way  it  was  a  gracious  act  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  to  lend  for  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy  during  the 
winter  months  the  noble  assemblage  of  paintings  from  Windsor 
Castle.  Buckingham  Palace  and  Hampton  Court.  Over  five  hundred 
have  been  selected,  the  choicest  examples  in  the  King's  possession, 
ranging  in  date  from  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth.  -Unfortunately  for  us,  the  December  issue  of  The  Con- 
noisseur was  scheduled  for  press  before  the  date  of  opening,  so  that 
our  intention  to  present  readers  with  a  full-dress  article  upon  this  most 
important  event  was  frustrated.  As  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  have 
made  first-hand  acquaintance  with  these  pictures  in  their  homes,  on 
several  occasions  before  the  last  war,  we  are  less  at  a  disadvantage 
than  if  otherwise  had  been  the  case.  Moreover,  by  gracious  permission 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  five  noteworthy 
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examples  and  to  give  a  brief  description  of  them  and  a  sketch  of  the 
general  plan  of  the  exhibition. 

To  take  the  latter  first,  the  long  series  of  portraits  is  rightly  claimed 
to  be  without  parallel  in  its  representation  of  Royal  and  eminent  fig- 
ures in  British  history.  Further,  it  illustrates  the  development  of  the 
art  of  portrait  painting  and  particularly  in  the  treatment  of  State  por- 
traits. These  comprise  master-works  of  renown  by  Holbein,  Van  Dyck, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Lawrence,  and  others.  Some  of  the  works 
which  formerly  graced  the  collection  of  Charles  I,  and  which  were 
recovered  after  their  dispersal  by  the  Commonwealth,  form  one  of 
the  groups.  Another  group  consists  of  the  Venetian  paintings  acquired 
by  George  III  and  includes  the  famous  Canalettos,  some  of  the  finest 
in  existence.  The  extensive  collection  of  Dutch  masterpieces  pur- 
chased by  George  IV  forms  yet  another  section.  What  is  new  to  most 
visitors  is  the  precious  series  of  Italian  primitives,  brought  to  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  not  so  many  years  ago  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  outside  world.  Finally,  the  British  school  is 
represented  by  typical  examples  of  the  genre  painters  most  popular 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  in  pictures  of  the  Royal  horses  by 
George  Stubbs,  Ben  Marshall,  and  kindred  painters,  an  independent 
manifestation  of  purely  British  talent. 

The  subject  of  our  first  illustration  forms  the  right-hand  lower  panel 
of  a  small  altar-piece  or  triptych  by  Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  The 
Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  Mother  and  St.  John.  The  left  wing  of  the  cen- 
tral panel  contains,  at  the  top,  The  Annunciation,  and  below.  The  I  'irgin 
and  Child  Enthroned  supported  by  four  angels,  and  the  right  wing,  St. 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata  above,  and  below  is  our  panel  Christ  and 
the  Virgin  Enthroned,  with  six  angels  in  the  background.  Duccio  is  of 
especial  interest  and  importance  in  Italian  art  as  the  first  individual 
personality  of  the  Sienese  school.  The  strong  light  that  illumined  so 
ardently  the  Florentine  genius  seems  to  have  so  dazzled  students  of 
Italian  painting  as  to  partially  blind  them  to  the  unquestionable 
merits  of  the  Sienese  school.  Amends  are  being  made  by  modern 
scholars  and  greater  attention  is  being  accorded  to  the  Sienese  paint- 
ers, as  prolific  and  as  significant  as  any  in  the  northern  Italy  of  the 
Trecento.  Duccio  (born  in  I  260),  by  a  few  years  the  senior  to  his  great 
Florentine  contemporary  Giotto,  confined  himself  mainly  to  works  of 
small  dimensions,  yet  exercised  powerful  and  lasting  influence,  not 
only  upon  Florentine  painting  itself,  but  in  many  districts  of  northern 
Italy  and  as  far  afield  as  southern  France,  where  he  died  in  the  old 
papal  city  of  Avignon  in  1 3 1 9.  Loveliness  of  colour  and  a  rather  placid 
lyricism  of  expression  rather  than  a  severe  correctness  of  form  arc  the 
all-pervading  characteristics  of  Sienese  painting,  and  in  no  artist  of 
the  period  are  these  traits  more  clearly  manifested. 

Byzantine  elements  still  cling  to  this  work  of  Duccio's  early  maturity, 
in  its  orthodoxy  of  design  and  its  rather  ascetic  spareness  of  figural 
conformation.  But  already  in  this  picture,  considered  as  of  his 
'Roman'  period,  there  is  more  dependence  on  accessory,  more  interest 
in  the  backgrounds,  and  in  the  two  upper  panels  more  of  incident. 
Duccio's  practice  of  accentuating  the  folds  of  his  draperies  by  a  super- 
imposed 'mosaic'  of  lines  adapted  from  Byzantine  models,  but  used 
in  a  strikingly  personal  way  and  with  greater  freedom,  is  extraordin- 
arily effective.  This  picture,  previously  to  the  late  war.  was  on  loan 
to  the  National  Gallery  for  some  years. 


BENOZZO  GOZZOLI'S  DEATH  OF  SIMOA  MAGUS 

IN  the  National  Gallery  hangs  (or  recently  hung)  an  altar-piece 
which  Benozzo  Gozzoli.  who  was  trained  under  Fra  Angelico  in 
Rome  and  Orvieto.  painted  in  1461  for  the  Confraternity  of  the  Puri- 
fication of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Zenobius  for  their  chapel  of  S.  Marco 
in  Florence.  This  work,  catalogued  as  The  Madonna  and  Child  Enthroned 
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DEATH  OF  SIMON  MAGUS  :  BY  BENOZZO  GOZZOI.I 
{By  gracious  permission  cf  H.M .  Tht  King) 


among  Angels  and  Saints,  lacks  its 
predclla,  three  separate  parts  of 
which  belong  respectively  to  Ber- 
lin, the  Brcra  at  Milan  and  to  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  one  here  illus- 
trated. The  Death  of  Simon  Magus, 
is  the  last  mentioned  and  was  pur- 
chased by  Prince  Albert  in  1846. 
The  panel  records  an  incident  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  Simon 
Magus.  The  story  is  recounted  by 
the  late  Lionel  Gust,  Surveyor  of 
the  King's  Pictures,  in  his  Motes  on 
Pictures  in  the  Royal  Collections.* 

'Simon,  the  sorcerer  or  magician, 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  chap,  viii,  as  having  im- 
posed himself  on  the  city  of 
Samaria,  as  "that  power  of  God 
which  is  called  Great,"  but  his  hav- 
ing been  converted  and  baptized 
by  St.  Philip.  When  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  were  sent  to  Samaria  by 
the  apostles  to  lay  hands  on  the 
baptized  and  give  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  said  Simon  offered  them  money 
in  order  to  obtain  the  same  power 
for  himself,  thus  committing  the 
sin  which  was  afterwards  known 
as  Simony.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Simon  Magus  and  his  death,  as 
shown  in  Benozzo's  painting,  is  not 
recorded  in  the  Acts,  but  is  related  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  story 
here  related  being  given  in  full  by  Petrus  de  Natalibus,  bishop  of 
Equilio,  in  his  Catalogus  Sanctorum  et  gestorum  eorum  (Vicenza,  1493,  vi, 
xxii).  According  to  this  tale,  Simon  the  magician  managed  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he 
exerted  himself  in  active  hostility  against  St.  Peter,  and  later  against 
St.  Paul.  Among  the  other  incidents,  Simon  set  on  a  savage  dog  to 
attack  St.  Peter  on  his  visit  ;o  the  house  of  a  disciple,  Marcellus.  At 
the  sign  of  the  cross  the  dog  obeyed  Peter,  and  attacked  Simon  him- 
self, who  was  only  saved  from  injury  by  Peter's  intervention,  and  was 
driven  in  contumely  from  the  city.  Returning  afterwards,  and  regain- 
ing the  emperor's  favour,  Simon  sought  to  prove  his  spiritual  super- 
iority to  Peter  and  Paul  by  a  miraculous  ascent  to  heaven  in  the 
presence  of  the  apostles  themselves  and  before  the  emperor.  By  his 
magic  arts  Simon  summoned  two  "angels  of  Satan"  to  bear  him  aloft, 
but  the  apostles  then  intervened,  Paul  by  prayer  and  Peter  by  com- 
mand, on  which  the  evil  spirits  let  Simon  drop  to  the  ground,  where 
he  perished  with  all  his  limbs  broken.' 

The  incident  is  dramatically  conceived  by  Benozzo  in  this  little  pic- 
ture with  its  throned  Emperor  impassively  contrasted  with  the  de- 
clamatory attitude  of  St.  Peter  invoking  the  power  of  Heaven.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  rendering  of  the  foreshortened  figure  of  Simon 
the  magician,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  inspired  by  Paolo 
Uccello  who  was  painting  such  figures  in  Florence  some  thirty  years 
earlier.  The  panel  is  remarkably  well  preserved  and  the  colour  is 
extremely  brilliant. 


A  RUBENS  LANDSGAPE  AND  A  REMBRANDT 

THE  delightful  landscape  of  circa  1618-20,  known  as  The  Farm  at 
Laeken,  is  one  of  Rubens'  happiest  efforts  in  its  particular  genre. 
He  looked  upon  landscape  painting  as  pure  recreation  and  like  all 
his  work,  of  whatever  class  or  on  whatever  scale,  it  has  that  magical 
effect  of  effortless  improvisation,  a  faculty  unique  among  painters. 
The  unbroken,  easy,  rhythmic  movement  of  this  canvas  suggests  a 
constant  flow  of  music  in  which  colour,  light  and  shade  and  form  an 
*  Chatto  &  Windus;  on  behalf  of  The  Burlington  Magazine,  191 1. 
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welded  into  a  perfect  harmony  and  which  finds  its  echo  in  the  Pas- 
toral Symphony  of  Beethoven.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that  Beethoven 
himself  was  of  Antwerp  breed.  This  picture  was  among  the  works  left 
by  the  artist  in  his  studio  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  together  with 
the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  also  belonging  to  the  King,  and  the  Chapeau  de 
Paille  in  our  National  Gallery,  remained  in  possession  of  the  descen- 
dants of  the  painter's  daughter  Isabella  Lunden  until  1819.  It  was 
bought  from  M.  van  Havre  of  Antwerp  by  Nieuwenburgs  and  later 
passed  to  Delahante,  who  sold  it  to  George  IV  in  1821. 

Among  the  painters  of  Holland  Rembrandt  is  the  solitary  example 
of  the  introspective.  While  nearly  all  Dutchmen  look  purely  objec- 
tively at  the  world  and  appear  perfectly  satisfied  to  reproduce  its  ex- 
ternal seeming,  Rembrandt  broods  incessantly  within.  Even  when 
painting  a  carcass,  such  as  his  well-known  flayed  beeves,  he  looks  be- 
low the  surface,  wonderful  as  this  is.  One  does  not  gaze  enraptured  at 
a  real  carcass  hanging  in  a  slaughterhouse,  yet  we  have  known 
painters  fascinated  in  the  contemplation  of  a  Rembrandt  version. 
There  is  always  that  'something  more,'  and  how  much  it  is!  Far 
deeper  does  he  probe  into  the  mysteries  of  religion.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  realm  of  painting  to  compare  in  profundity  with  his 
biblical  scenes.  His  imagination  touches  the  sublime:  an  'otherworld- 
liness'  seems  to  pervade  them,  albeit  they  are  charged  with  the  pro- 
foundest  human  sympathy.  In  the  silence  of  his  darkened  studio  he 
must  have  pored  and  meditated  over  his  Bible  stories  long  into  the 
night  till  he  became  possessed  and  his  visions  stood  clear  before  him. 
Think  only  of  his  various  Christs  at  Emmaus,  Peter's  Denial,  The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  many  more.  Then  of  his  contemplative  phil- 
osophers, brooding  over  their  massive  tomes. 

This  habit  of  seriousness  must  have  possessed  him  from  a  very  early 
age,  since  the  version  of  Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalen  here  illustrated 
was  done  when  the  artist  was  no  more  than  thirty-two,  and  long  be- 
fore trouble  had  come  upon  him.  Despite  its  pastoral  atmosr  i  ere  and 
its  baroque  design,  there  is  an  element  of  strangeness  about  t,  as  of  a 
sudden  hush  caused  by  the  apparition  of  the  Saviour  and  the  arrested 
movement  of  the  Magdalen  turning  her  head  to  the  magical  light. 
Attention  must  be  drawn  to  this  unearthly  illumination,  which  after 
focusing  attention  upon  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene,  falls  with 
such  grace  and  effect  upon  the  angel  at  the  extreme  right.  The  back- 
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ground  of  trees,  as  is  usual  with  Rembrandt,  is  surcharged  with 
mystery.  Of  the  same  painter's  Adoration  of  the  Magi  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  is  a  miracle.  So  steeped  is  it  in  religious  fervour  that  one  for- 
gets the  paint  and  feels  only  the  significance  of  a  Divine  redemption 
of  mankind.  Rembrandt's  attitude  is  a  standing  denial  of  those 
modern-made  tenets,  that  art  has  no  concern  with  inner  meaning,  a 
piece  of  shallow  understanding,  a  principle  that  has  no  foundation 
and  no  warrant  in  art  history. 

Jacopo  Bassano,  called  da  Ponte,  the  most  important  member  of  a 
prolific  family  of  artists  born  round  about  1 510,  is  represented  in  our 
illustrations  by  The  Good  Samaritan,  another  version  of  which,  different 
in  composition,  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  is  noteworthy  for  its  fine 
composition,  large,  even  grandiose  in  design,  for  a  subject  calling  for 
a  certain  attitude  of  human  tenderness.  But  this  is  the  attitude  he 
learned  from  his  stay  in  Venice,  where  he  had  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Bonifazio  and  the  far  greater  Titian.  Jacopo  had  a  favoured 
but  rather  flat-chested  model  who  appears  innumerable  times  in  his 
compositions,  and  whom  he  perhaps  relied  upon  to  the  point  of  mono- 
tony. But  he  seems  to  have  learnt  this  figure  by  heart,  and  he  appears 
again  here  as  the  maltreated  Hebrew.  Bassano's  conceptions  of  the 
Bible  stories  seem  to  have  been  extremely  popular  in  his  day,  since 
his  factory  turned  out  many  repetitions.  There  is  yet  another  version 
of  The  Good  Samaritan,  similar  in  composition  but  greater  in  com- 
parative height,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Capitol,  Rome. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  King's  Pictures  is  to  remain  open  till  March 
1 6th,  1947.  No  such  opportunity  to  see  this  magnificent  collection 
under  one  roof  and  in  such  favourable  conditions  has  yet  been  ac- 
corded and  the  art-loving  public  will  gratefully  make  the  most  of  it. 


JUBILEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST 

THE  splendid  work  accomplished  by  The  National  Trust  for 
Places  of  Historic  Interest  or  National  Beauty  has  hardly  yet 
sunk  into  public  consciousness.  Its  immense  activities  in  acquiring  and 
conserving  for  the  nation  so  many  historic  properties  and  so  much 
natural  scenery  in  danger  of  confiscation  or  of  spoliation  call  for  the 
highest  commendation,  not  to  say  gratitude  from  us  all.  Through  its 
efforts  magnificent  gifts  have  become  our  heritage,  and  so  far,  quite 
unaided  either  by  .  the  State  or  by  the  public  at  large.  Hitherto  no 
general  appeal  has  been  made  for  funds — both  the  estates  and  the 
funds  to  maintain  them  having  been  gratuitously  given,  and  this,  the 
Jubilee  year  of 'The. Trust,'  sees  the  first  popular  appeal  launched 
since  its  foundation.  In  this  document  we  are  informed  that  'less  than 
230  people  in  every  million  of  the  population  of  these  islands  at 
present  support  the  work  of  The  National  Trust,'  but  all  may  enjoy  it. 
Now  it  is  desired  to  bring  consciousness  of  our  great  nation-wide  heri- 
tage into  every  home,  and  to  this  effect  all  are  asked  to  help  them- 
selves by  helping  The  Trust.  This  can  be  done  by  becoming  a  Mem- 
ber or  by  sending  a  single  donation  in  cash.  A  membership  costs  only 
ten  shillings  a  year  and  a  life  membership  may  be  had  for  twenty 
pounds,  whereas  the  greater  glory  of  an  honorary  membership  is 
granted  for  one  hundred.  Again,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
one  is  entered  upon  the  roll  of  Benefactors.  Subscriptions  can  be  re- 
mitted by  banker's  order  to  the  credit  of  the  National  Trust  at  Bar- 
clay's Bank,  Ltd.,  23,  Grosvenor  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  1.  Member- 
ship entitles  the  subscriber,  with  a  member's  card,  to  visit  any  of  the 
Trust's  properties  free  of  charge  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report. 
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THE  TRUST'S  REPORT,  1945-46 

SO  important  is  the  work  of  this  selfless  and  public- 
spirited  organization,  that  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  dilate 
further  on  its  achievements  and  upon  our  common  debt 
to  the  Trust.  The  Report  covering  1945-46,  which  actually 
includes  a  descriptive  list  of  properties  owned  or  protected 
by  the  Trust,  is  before  us  and  makes  comforting  reading 
indeed  at  a  time  of  restriction  and  impoverishment  in  so 
many  directions.  It  should  imbue  the  British  people  with 
a  wholesome  pride  in  its  priceless  possessions.  The  number 
of  properties  acquired  for  them  can  hardly  be  realized 
without  reference  to  this  book.  Our  gratitude  should  be 
the  greater  when  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  benefits  are 
largely  ours  through  the  misfortunes  of  others,  often  of 
noble  families  impoverished  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
who  have  never  been  wanting  in  acceptance  of  duties  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  of  late  years  at  least  have  made 
ready  and  cheerful  sacrifices  in  the  public  service.  By  acci- 
dent of  fate,  their  properties  have  been  transferred,  and  to 
all  those  who  feel  the  world  is  too  much  with  them,  as  so 
many  of  us  do  to-day,  their  gain  must  be  a  constant  re- 
freshment to  the  eye  and  a  balm  and  a  solace  to  the  mind. 
Mr.  Dalton,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  Budget 
Speech,  referring  to  the  National  Trust,  and  learning  that 
a  Jubilee  Appeal  to  the  public  was  about  to  be  issued, 
wished  it  every  success  and  declared  his  willingness  to  do 
something  to  reinforce  it.  His  words  were,  T  should  there- 
fore be  prepared  to  recommend  to  the  House,  not  now,  but 
in  due  course,  to  make  a  grant  to  the  National  Trust  on  a 
pound-for-pound  basis  with  a  view  to  doubling  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  appeal.  There  must  be  a  maximum  to  the 
amount — it  cannot  be  limitless — but  I  do  not  wish  at  this 
stage  to  name  a  fixed  amount,  even  if  I  have  one  in  mind, 
because  this  might  discourage  the  success  of  the  appeal  to 
which  I  wish  all  good  fortune.'  Let  us  therefore  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  the  redemption  of  the  Chancellor's  pro- 
mise. As  the  report  says,  'The  public  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
Trust's  labours;  they  would  be  glad  to  acknowledge  their 
debt.'  And  now  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  do  so. 
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SOME  OF  THE  TRUST'S  ACQUISITIONS 


AS  a  present  encouragement,  we  recapitulate  some  of  the  more 
spectacular  of  the  Trust's  acquisitions.  The  number  alone  is 
staggering.  The  mere  acreage,  by  1945,  had  grown  to  1 12,000  acres 
with  some  50,000  more  held  under  covenant.  Since  then  large  in- 
creases have  been  made  in  historic  buildings,  parklands  and  noble 
scenery.  Two  of  the  latest  additions  are  Lyme  Hall  and  Osterley 
Park.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  unique  treasures  should 
be  surrendered  to  public  possession.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  tne  main- 
tenance and  administration  of  such 
vast  properties  entail  heavy  responsi- 
bilities. Much  money  is  required  for 
their  upkeep.  They  must  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  right  way,  and  their  special 
characters  and  amenities  preserved.  As 
the  report  says,  'These  houses  were 
built  to  be  lived  in  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity, and  it  would  be  a  sad  and  un- 
worthy fate  if  they  either  fell  into  dis- 
repair or  all  became  mere  museums.' 
It  would  indeed  be  a  tragedy.  The  re- 
port proceeds:  'This  country  is  a  land 
of  ancient  renown;  it  is  the  centre  of  a 
living  and  worldwide  Commonwealth; 
it  is  a  magnet  for  all  dwellers  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.'  Lyme  Hall, 
Cheshire,  one  of  the  finest  Jacobean 
mansions  in  the  country,  set  in  a  park 
and  grounds  of  1323  acres,  given  this 
year  by  Lord  Newton,  has  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Legh  family  for  600  years. 
It  contains  a  valuable  collection  of 
furniture,  pictures  and  tapestries.  Os- 
terley Park,  Isleworth,  presented  in 
1946  by  the  ninth  Earl  of  Jersey,  is  an 
enchanting  setting  for  the  magnificent 
mansion  built  between  1761  and  1782 
by  Robert  Adam,  perhaps  the  great 
architect's  masterpiece.  The  superb      the  good  Samaritan  .•  by  jacopo  bassano  called  da  ponte 

(By  gracious  permission  o  H.M.  The  King) 


furniture  designed  by  the  same  iriasler 
hand,  other  valuable  contents  and  the 
collection  of  pictures  are  left  more  or 
less  on  permanent  loan.*  Another 
beautiful  setting  of  far-famed  gardens 
and  grounds  with  950  acres  encloses 
Polesden  Lacey,  given  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ronald  Oreville  in  1942.  Here  is 
exhibited  the  Greville  Collection  of  pic- 
tures, tapestries,  furniture  and  other 
objets  d'art.  Mrs.  Greville's  bequest  in- 
cluded further  the  contents  of  her  Lon- 
don house  and  the  whole  of  her  resid- 
uary estate.  Other  remarkable  acqui- 
sitions are  Moreton  Old  Hall,  Cheshire, 
the  most  perfect  moated  'black  and 
white'  Elizabethan  building  in  the 
country;  Charlecote,  the  seat  of  the 
Lucys,  where  Shakespeare  is  said  to 
have  been  arraigned  before  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  for  deer-stealing,  Ockwells  Manor, 
Berks,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  mid-fif- 
teenth-century manor  houses  with 
treasures  of  heraldic  glass;  Montacute, 
whose  fame  needs  no  trumpet;  Speke 
Hall,  Lancashire,  built  1530-98;  Great 
Chalfield  Manor,  Wilts,  a  late-Gothic 
moated  house  off.  1480;  Gunby  Hall, 
Lincolnshire,  Tennyson's  'haunt  of 
ancient  peace,'  a  characteristic  William  and  Mary  house,  built  1700; 
Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  with  its  precious  contents;  Bodiam  Castle, 
Sussex,  dating  from  1386;  and  Tattershall  Castle,  c.  1440,  the  two  last 
bequeathed  by  the  Marquess  Curzon;  Cliveden  House  and  estate, 
given  by  Viscount  Astor,  and  a  great  many  more  than  we  can 
enumerate  in  this  perfunctory  summary,  to  say  nothing  of  forests, 
woodlands  and  waters,  monuments,  and  archaeological  sites.  We  must 


*  Osterley  will  he  t lie  subject  of  two  articles  in  The  Connoisseur  in  the 
near  future. 
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apologize  for  presenting  them  in  a  bunch,  but  what  a  bouquet!  Has 
any  nation's  people  ever  received  such  a  gift? 

There  should  be  an  immense  demand  for  the  report  of  the  National 
Trust,  which  is  issued  from  its  headquarters,  42,  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 
S.W.i.  Everyone  should  read  it  and  become  aware  of  the  debt  owed 
to  these  generous  benefactors,  administrators  and  helpers  whose 
matchless  devotion  to  a  great  cause  has  resulted  in  the  preservation 
of  so  much  beauty  in  our  island  and  so  much  of  its  history. 

A  RARE  SET  OF  ELIZABETHAN  DISHES 

THE  two  Elizabethan  silver-gilt  fruit  dishes  which  we  illustrate  in 
these  notes  belong  to  a  set  of  six  lately  acquired  by  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  and  at  present  on  view  in  the  central  hall.  They 
illustrate  a  phase  of  the  silversmith's  art  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the 
Museum,  and  so  far  as  the  engraving  is  concerned  appear  to  be  of 
Flemish  origin.  The  name  of  Adraien  Collaert  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  designer,  though  the  dishes  themselves  bear  the  London  hall- 
mark for  1573—4  and  the  monogram  FR.  It  is  probable  that  the  work 
was  executed  entirely  in  this  country  from  engravings  then  in  circula- 
tion. The  manner  is  spirited  and  of  a  pictorial  fluency  which  does  not 
accord  with  the  more  rigid  and  formal  style  of  the  English  engravers. 
Each  dish  measures  10  in.  in  diameter  and  has  a  raised  centre  on 
which  is  depicted  a  scene  from  the  Old  Testament  story  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  The  bowls  are  engraved  with  marine  monsters  disporting 
themselves,  and  the  rims  with  scrolls  of  foliage,  beasts  and  birds  in  cir- 
cular panels,  two  of  them  displaying  the  arms  of  Montagu  with  an 
annulet  for  a  fifth  son.  Thus  they  seem  likely  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  William  Montagu  of  Oakley,  Northampton,  who  died  in  1619, 
fifth  son  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
1538—45.  Two  other  sets  only  of  Elizabethan  engraved  fruit  dishes  of 
similar  type  are  known,  one  with  the  same  maker's  mark  and  hall- 
mark for  1569—70,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
engraved  with  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  the  other,  which 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Crichtonsome  years  ago,  with  the 
hall-mark  for  1567-8,  engraved  with  the  labours  of  Hercules.  The 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  set  was  sold  last  July  at  Christie's  by 
Captain  Frederic  Montagu,  and  purchased  jointly  for  the  sum  of 
£7,000  by  Messrs.  T.  Lumley,  of  London,  Mr.  Charles  Biggs  of 
Maidenhead  and  Mr.  Alan  Good.  Through  the  disinterestedness  and 


goodwill  of  these  gentlemen  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  contribution 
of  £2,000  from  the  National  Art-Collections  Fund,  the  Museum  was 
enabled  to  purchase  them  at  the  auction  price. 


PERMANENT  PETER  DE  WINT  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  USHER  ART  GALLERY,  LINCOLN 

ONE  room  in  the  Usher  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  is  now  devoted  to 
the  works  of  Peter  De  Wint,  and  will  remain  permanently  allo- 
cated to  that  purpose.  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton,  Director  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  formally  opened  the  room  at  a  ceremony  on  October 
3rd  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln  presided.  The  collection  consists 
of  sixty-seven  water-colours,  five  oil-paintings  and  about  a  hundred 
engravings  after  De  Wint  from  several  topographical  books  to  which 
he  contributed.  There  are  also  many  items  of  associated  interest,  in- 
cluding works  by  William  Hilton,  R.A.,  De  Wint's  brother-in-law, 
and  personal  possessions  of  both  De  Wint  and  of  Harriet,  his  wife, 
who  was  Hilton's  sister.  The  only  known  portrait  of  De  Wint — painted 
by  Hilton — is  included.  In  the  Gallery  is  an  extensive  file  of  repro- 
ductions of  the  artist's  works  and  of  books  and  documents  concerning 
him.  It  is  appropriate  that  Lincoln  should  pay  particular  attention 
to  De  Wint  who,  though  not  born  in  the  city,  spent  much  time  there. 
Though  he  lived  mainly  in  London,  Lincoln  always  attracted  and  in- 
spired him.  He  is  rightly  claimed  as  the  artist  of  Lincolnshire. 

In  opening  the  De  Wint  room  Mr.  Leigh  Ashton  spoke  of  the  desir- 
ability of  provincial  galleries  specializing  in  ways  that  enable  them  to 
regard  local  associations  and  so  to  build  important  collections  In- 
judicious use  of  their  resources.  The  De  Wint  room  pays  tribute  to  a 
notable  Lincolnian  and  provides  in  Lincoln  a  reference  source  for 
all  students  of  this  artist's  work. 

GIFTED  EGYPTIAN  ARTIST 

THE  Oriental  vision  and  technique  are  sometimes  frustrated  w  hen 
they  come  under  the  influence  of  Western  thought  and  ideas. 
We  have  seen  more  than  one  gifted  Oriental  artist  lose  his  own  admir- 
ably creative  style  when  subjected  to  the  curriculum  of  training  in 
Paris  and  London.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Ali  Nur.  whose 
recent  exhibition  at  the  Egyptian  Institute  was  one  of  the  most 


LYME  HALL,  NEAR  STOCKPORT,  CHESHIRE  :  GIVEN  BY  LORD  NEWTON  TO  THE  NATIONAL  TRUST  WITH A  FINE  COLLECTION  J^F  iTaim?^T vn^XToI^RT^i^n 
AND  TAPESTRIES  :   FOR  600  YEARS  IN  THE   POSSESSION  OF  THE  LEGH  FAMILY    THIS  PROPERT\    INCLUDES   1323  ACRES  OF   PARK   AND  MOORLAND 
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TWO  OF  THE  SIX  SILVER-GILT  ELIZABETHAN  FRUIT  DISHES  RECENTLY 
ACQUIRED  BY  THE  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  MUSEUM  :  THE  SUBJECT  IN 

itimulating  one-man  shows  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  The  artist  has 
taken,  for  technical  purposes,  just  as  much  as  he  required  to  strengthen 
his  own  original  powers  of  expression.  Winning  a  scholarship  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  at  Urbino  and  the  Royal  Academy  in  Florence, 
he  worked  later  at  the  Royal  College  and  Central  School  of  Art  in 
London.  His  interests,  none  the  less,  remained  Egyptian,  and  his  sub- 
jects continue  to  deal  with  themes  of  his  own  native  land.  They  show 
:onsiderable  sympathy  for  the  social  conditions  of  the  ordinary  peo- 
3le  of  this  ancient  and  highly  gifted  race.  A  recent  painting  entitled 
The  Mourners,  a  procession  of  wailing  women,  in  its  restrained  colour 
ind  strong  and  simple  drawing,  is  a  memorable  work,  and  Bedouin 
Women  reminds  one  of  the  semi-occult  grace  and  beauty  of  the  Oriental 
ieminine.  He  combines  the  Sufi  idealism  with  a  realistic  and  sometimes 
satirical  vision,  but  underlying  such  a  drawing  as  Lean  Year,  showing 
in  old  fellah  woman  holding  the  skeleton  of  a  fish,  is  a  deep  human 
ieeling.  His  comment  on  civilization  is  poignantly  expressed  in  a  paint- 
ing entitled  The  Artist's  Family,  London,  1940.  The  comment  consists 
of  four  respirators,  two  of  them  adult  civilian  ones  and  the  other 
two  coloured  ones  for  young  children,  known  to  the  A.R.P.  and 
public  as  the  'Mickey  Mouse'  version.  Among  All  Nur's  etchings  I 
:ommend  the  Study  of  a  Dead  Bird.  Such  exquisite  and  masterly 
drawing  is  the  basis  of  this  artist's  versatility  of  subject  in  several 
media. — Contributed  by  Adrian  Bury. 

THE  CUNNINGTON  COSTUMES 

AN  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  dispersal  of  the  famous 
Cunnington  Collection  of  English  Costumes  at  auction  by  rais- 
ing subscriptions  for  its  purchase  and  presentation  to  the  Manchester 
A.rt  Galleries.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  so  remarkable  and  comprehensive 
a  collection  could  ever  be  formed  again.  The  sum  of  £7,000  is  needed, 
of  which  over  £5,000  has  already  been  received,  so  that  it  seems  likely 
that  this  desired  object  will  soon  be  attained.  Should  the  collection 
be  acquired,  the  intention  is  to  display  it  in  Piatt  Hall,  the  fine  eight- 
eenth-century mansion  now  serving  as  an  extension  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery, which  would  be  entirely  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Manchester, 
the  centre  of  the  textile  industry,  should  certainly  be  the  home  of  the 
country's  first  national  costume  museum. 
The  collection  brought  together  by  Dr.  C.  Willett  Cunnington  is 


THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  ONE  ON  THE  LEFT  DEPICTS  REBECCA'S  MEETING 
WITH  ISAAC,  THAT  ON  THE  RIGHT,  ABRAHAM  AND  THE  THREE  ANGELS 

the  most  extensive  of  its  kind.  Illustrating  two  centuries  of  English- 
women's wear,  it  comprises  over  900  complete  dresses,  650  hats,  bon- 
nets or  caps,  550  specimens  of  underclothing,  90  shawls,  100  pairs  of 
shoes,  100  parasols  and  countless  ribbons,  bustles,  corsets  and  other 
accessories.  A  library  of  fashion  papers  and  periodicals  from  1780  on- 
wards, consisting  of  1 ,200  bound  volumes  and  2,600  unbound  publica- 
tions, and  a  series  of  15,000  photographs  illustrating  women's  dress 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  supplement  the  collection.  Donations 
should  be  sent  to  The  Curator,  City  Art  Gallery,  Mosley  Street,  Man- 
chester, 2.  Cheques  should  be  payable  to  'Manchester  Corporation 
(Cunnington  Fund).' 

MARKING  OF  ANTIQUE  PLATE 

THE  Worshipful  Company  of  Goldsmiths  has  issued  three  notices 
relating  to  the  Hall  Marking  laws,  after  taking  legal  advice  on 
the  subject.  (1)  Memorandum  on  the  Law  relating  to  Manufacture 
and  Sale  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares.  (2)  Notice  of  Procedure  for  deal- 
ing with  Offences  and  suspected  Offences  against  the  Hall-marking 
Laws.  (3)  Notice  relating  to  Silver  Plates  and  Dishes  to  which  a  Bor- 
der has  been  added  and  which  a  Dealer  proposes  to  sell.  A  limited 
number  of  copies  are  available  and  those  whom  it  may  concern 
should  send  their  enquiries  to  the  Clerk,  Goldsmith's  Hall,  Foster 
Lane,  Cheapside,  E.C.2. 

BRITISH  ANTIQUE  DEALERS'  FAIR 

THE  British  Antique  Dealers'  Fair  and  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Great  Hall,  Grosvenor  House,  Park  Lane,  W.,  from 
Thursday,  June  12th,  to  Friday,  June  27th,  1947,  both  days  inclusive, 
from  10.30  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  On  Sundays  the  Fair  will  be  closer.  The 
entrance  fee  to  visitors  will  be  2s.  6d.,  including  tax,  and  40  p  r  cent, 
of  the  net  box-office  takings  will  be  divided  between  a  -.elected 
Charity  and  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association.  Only  genuine 
objects  made  prior  to  the  year  1830  will  be  allowed  to  enter  for  exhi- 
bition and  must  be  authenticated  as  of  the  period  they  are  represented 
to  be.  The  revival  of  this  event,  which  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in 
theS    pages,  is  being  looked  forward  to  with  great  interest. 
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GIACOMO  DOKIA  :  BY  TITIAN  :  IN  THE  LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  SIR  HAROLD 
WERNHER'S  PICTURES  RECENTLY  HELD  AT  MESSRS.  WILDENSTEIN'S 


SIR  HAROLD  WERNHER'S  PICTURES 
AT  THE  WILDENSTEIN  GALLERIES 

AN  important  series  of  oil-paintings  by  foreign  and  British  masters 
belonging  to  Sir  Harold  Wernher,  K.C.V.O.,  has  lately  been 
shown  to  the  public  at  Messrs.  Wildenstein's  Gallery,  147,  New  Bond 
Street.  The  occasion  was  in  aid  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund,  of 
which  Sir  Harold  is  an  Honorary  Secretary.  These  works,  forty-nine  in 
number,  are  part  of  a  collection  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  brought 
together  nearly  half  a  century  ago  by  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  father  of 
the  present  owner,  and  reveal  a  taste  as  commendable  as  it  is  catholic. 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  quality,  and  not  one  of  them  fails  to 
command  serious  attention.  They  have  evidently  been  well  cared  for, 
as  well  as  chosen  with  discretion,  as  all  are  in  extremely  fine  condition. 
The  grand  portrait  of  Giacomo  Doria  by  Titian,  here  illustrated,  shows 
the  master  hand  throughout  in  a  work  of  immense  dignity,  simple, 
broadly  planned  and  confident  in  handling.  Rembrandt  was  repre- 
sented in  three  small  portraits,  one,  Portrait  of  an  Aged  Man  with  long 
white  Beard,  with  fine,  solidly  built-up  touches  of  pigment,  especially 
interesting  ■>  a  lesson  in  the  firm  construction  of  planes.  Contrasting 
in  method  was  the  fluent  brushing  of  Rubens's  Diana  with  Hounds,  a 
superb  sketch,  its  execution,  currente  calamo,  rhythmically  attuned  to 
the  subject  and  of  gorgeous  colour. 

Rarely  indeed  can  such  a  fine  example  of  the  Bavarian  painter 
Albrechl  Altdorfcr  have  come  to  this  country.  Christ  and  His  Mother 
is  assuredly  one  of  his  most  important  works.  Tall  figures  in  hard 
white  'ontours,  contrasting  with  the  minute  proportions  of  a  donor 
and  his  wife  and  family,  dominate  the  scene,  which  is  set  among 
cypress  and  fir  trees,  and  the  ruins  of  a  Classic-cum-Gothic  temple, 
with  a  mountainous  background,  in  the  artist's  intensely  character- 
istic manner.  A  Madonna  with  Child,  by  Hans  Memling,  is  a  small  panel 
of  exquisite  quality,  compact  in  composition,  reverent  in  feeling,  and 
technically  perfect.  Another  panel  of  great  beauty,  given  to  Maineri 
of  Bologna,  a  rare  master  who  flourished  about  1462-1477,  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  with  Infant  Christ  and  a  bearded  Shepherd,  held  attention  by 


its  unconventional  design  and  its  exceedingly  fine  accomplishment. 
A  tondo,  of  infinite  charm,  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Christ  and  Angels,  by 
Botticelli,  writes  an  authentic  signature  in  its  every  detail,  and  near 
by  was  another  slightly  smaller  tondo  which  companioned  it  worthily, 
Virgin  with  Infant  Christ,  by  Filippino  Lippi.  The  colour  here,  as  in  the 
Botticelli,  is  of  great  beauty,  but  the  flesh  tones  seem  to  have  darkened 
somewhat.  Near  this  was  a  small  portrait  by  Lucas  Granach,  'sicklied 
o'er'  perhaps,  but  intent  of  expression.  One  feels  that  in  this  finely 
selected  assemblage,  every  exhibit  deserved  mention.  The  Dutch 
group  alone  contained  half  a  dozen  masterpieces,  among  them  a 
beautiful  Cuyp,  Cows  with  Herdsman,  the  landscape  below  calm  and 
serene;  above,  clouds  scudding  before  the  wind,  the  cattle  turning 
their  backs  to  it,  "a  sound  piece  of  observation.  Gabriel  Metsu's 
Interior  of  a  Room  with  Lady  at  a  Spinet  and  Gentleman  with  Dog  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  example  of  this  admirable  genre  painter,  exquisite 
in  every  detail,  of  ivory  tone  and  silken  texture,  the  hands  expressive 
and  perfectly  articulated.  Isaak  Ostade,  De  Hooch,  Aert  Van  der 
Neer  were  seen  in  classical  examples  of  their  styles,  the  last  named  by 
his  Winter  Sports  on  a  Frozen  River,  which  once  adorned  the  famous 
Dorchester  House  Collection.  And  there  was  the  Gerard  Dou,  which 
the  writer  has  to  confess  came  as  a  surprise.  Certainly  La  Belle 
Menagere,  a  comely,  delicate  and  charming  cuisiniere  in  a  scarlet 
bodice  and  olive-green  skirt  peeling  potatoes  in  a  spacious  kitchen, 
is  the  finest  Dou  he  has  ever  clapped  eyes  on. 

This  varied  and  rich  collection,  contains  further  a  Quentin  Matsys, 
Virgin  with  Infant  Christ,  a  Mabuse  of  similar  subject,  a  fine  Holbein 
portrait  of  a  thick-lipped  young  man  with  a  pugilistic  nose,  Youth  in 
Grey  Dress,  a  portrait  by  Bronzino,  four  Francesco  Guardis,  thin  (,l 
which  are  gems,  fine  portraits  by  Reynolds,  Romney,  Raeburn  and 
Hoppner,  and  a  superb  and  most  thoroughly  characteristic  landsi  ape 
by  Constable,  Harnham  Bridge,  Salisbury,  alive  and  all  a-glitter  in  the 
breeze,  home  after  some  years'  exile  in  an  American  private  collection. 
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WORKS  OF  ART  IN  ITALY 
Losses  and  Survivals  in  the  War.  Part  II 
(London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office.  5s.  net) 

THIS  section  deals  with  the  district  north  of  Bologna,  together 
with  regional  summaries  of  the  official  reports  of  damage  and 
destruction  made  by  the  British  Committee  set  up  by  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  in  1944.  The  present  volume  is  on  a  much  more 
ample  scale  than  its  predecessor,  and  contains  a  revise  in  the  form  of 
a  supplement  to  Part  I  with  fuller  information  and  detail.  The  im- 
mense wealth  in  works  of  art  in  that  country,  the  accumulation  of 
centuries  of  man's  highest  efforts,  is  revealed  in  this  report,  but  it  also 
reveals  the  pitiful  and  irreplaceable  havoc  that  can  be  wrought  by 
modern  warfare  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  'Heartbreaking' 
is  the  only  word  that  expresses  the  monstrous  destruction  and  mutila- 
tion spread  before  our  eyes. 

For  the  arduous  work  of  survey  undertaken  by  the  Monuments, 
Fine  Arts  and  Archives  Branch  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission,  no 
praise  can  be  too  high.  Not  only  did  it  embrace  a  report  carried  out  in 
the  few  months  from  May  to  December,  1945,  but  it  effected  a  great 
amount  of  rescue  work  and  gave  essential  first-aid  service,  supplying 
the  Italian  authorities  with  material,  expert  knowledge  and  practical 
help  in  recovery  and  restoration  work.  In  his  foreword,  the  active 
Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  G.  Mann,  laments  the  tragedy  in  these  words: 
'No  previous  age  has  destroyed  so  relentlessly  the  objects  that  it  pur- 
ported to  cherish.  If  modern  science  has  provided  powerful  aids  to 
conservation  and  research,  it  has  also  produced  engines  of  over- 
whelming annihilation.  The  old  cities  of  Italy  have  seen  many  wars 
but  none  so  fatally  destructive.'  One's  pen  falters  at  quoting  from  this 
fearful  catalogue.  Here  are  two  extracts,  taken  at  random.  'The 
destruction  of  the  magnificent  Mantegna  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  the 
Eremitani  at  Padova  .  .  .  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  major  dis- 
asters of  the  whole  Italian  campaign.'  The  entire  series  of  frescoes  by 
Mantegna  is  lost  for  ever.  'The  most  valuable  objects  in  the  Museo 
Filangero  were  moved  to  the  Villa  Montesano  at  San  Paola  Belsito, 
near  Nola,  together  with  900  cases  of  historical  documents  from  the 
Neapolitan  State  Archives.  On  September  30th,  1943,  the  Germans 
discovered  this  deposit  and  methodically  and  completely  burned  it  to 
ashes.  With  the  archives  thus  perished  the  best  ceramics,  glassware, 
enamels,  ivories  and  at  least  the  following  paintings.'  Here  follows  a 
list  of  nearly  fifty  great  names  in  art  together  with  those  of  their  sacri- 
ficed offspring.  Truly,  as  the  report  says  of  the  libraries,  'German 
vandalism  in  its  blind  campaign  of  terrorism  against  the  written 
word  must  answer  to  world  opinion.'  There  are  210  pages  of  this 
dread  record  of  terrorism  and  a  large  number  of  photographs  which 
bear  such  pitiful  witness  to  it.  Our  illustration  is  by  permission  of 
H.M.  Stationery  Office.— H.  G.  F. 

WORKS  OF  ART  IN  GREECE,  THE  GREEK  ISLANDS  AND 
THE  DODECANESE 

(2s.  net) 

WORKS  OF  ART  IN  GERMANY 
(British  Zone  of  Occupation) 

(2s.  net) 

Losses  and  Survivals  in  the  War 
(London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1946) 

THE  three  and  a  half  years  of  Axis  occupation  of  Greece  and  the 
Ionian  Islands^  caused  less  damage  to  Classical  and  historical 
monuments  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  worst  vandalism 
appears  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  Bulgarians  in  the  Eastern 
section,  where  deliberate  destruction  and  mutilation  were  the  rule. 
Much  slighter  was  the  damage  done  during  the  subsequent  Greek 


l'ALKSTKIVA  :  THE  TERRACE  WALLS  OK  THK  GREAT  TEMPLE  OE  EORTUNA 
REVEALED  THROUGH  DESTRUCTION  OE  PART  OE  THE  MEDIAEVAL  CITY 
REDUCED  EROM  WORKS  OF  ART  IN  ITALY  .  LOSSES  &  SURVIVALS,  PT.  II 


civil  struggle,  which  the  British  troops  engaged  did  their  utmost  to 
prevent.  Inevitably  looting  took  place,  but  it  is  comforting  to  learn 
that  'the  prehistoric  and  classical  antiquities,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
intact,  though  the  Byzantine  and  mediaeval  monuments  havesuffered 
more  heavily.'  The  record  compiled  by  the  Monuments,  Fine  Arts  and 
Archives  Sub-Commission  of  the  Central  Mediterranean  Force  has  been  issued 
through  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  by  the  British  Committee  on  the 
Preservation  and  Restitution  of  Works  of  Art,  Archives  and  other 
Material  in  Enemy  Hands,  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet  of  64  pages, 
at  the  price  of  two  shillings  net.  At  Athens,  the  Acropolis  with  its 
precious  ruins  seems  to  have  suffered  only  trifling  damage,  and  the 
National  Museum,  which  was  at  first  reported  looted,  virtually  none 
at  all.  At  Corinth,  on  the  other  hand,  both  the  excavations  and  the 
Museum  were  pillaged  wholesale  by  the  Germans  and  by  the  Italians. 
Cumulatively,  the  losses  to  humanity  are  great  and,  look  ar  it  how  we 
will,  the  over-all  picture  presents  a  sorry  spectacle. 

The  losses  and  survivals  of  Works  of  Art  in  the  Briti-.li  Zone  of 
Occupation  in  Germany  (excepting  the  British  sector  of  Berlin)  have 
been  recorded  in  a  similar  pamphlet  (price  2s.).  Taking  Germany 
as  a  whole  the  losses  are  terrible  to  contemplate,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  the  account  in  any  section  is  as  yet  complete.  Most  of  the  port- 
able works  of  art  housed  in  the  buildings  were  evacuated,  but  the 
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havoc  to  the  buildings  themselves  is  irreparable.  In  some  cities  no 
building  of  importance  has  escaped  hammering.  Air  views  of  some  of 
these  resemble  landscapes  of  the  moon,  rather  than  anything  made  by 
human  hands.  A  long  catalogue  of  the  destroyed  towns  is  given,  and 
many  of  the  ruined  churches  illustrated,  though  giving  little  idea  of 
the  real  devastation.  It  is  ruin,  utter  and  complete.  Further,  it  will 
take  a  long  time  yet  to  assess  the  spoliation  by  brigandage,  the  damage 
by  fire  and  other  causes  of  movable  works  of  art,  the  extent  of  which 
will  probably  never  be  known.  This  official  compilation  has,  of  course 
been  made  by  the  appropriate  branch  of  the  Control  Commission  for 
Germany.  The  Commissioners  have  a  formidable  task  yet  before 
they  complete  their  invaluable  work. — H.  G.  F. 

THE  YEAR'S  ART  (1942- 1944) 
Compiled  by  A.  C.  Carter 
(London,  etc. :  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  £3  3s.  net) 

THIS  welcome  resurgence  of  The  Tear's  Art  in  magnificent  style 
after  obliteration  by  enemy  action  during  the  war,  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  veteran  compiler.  All  of  us  whose  days  are 
devoted  to  chronicling  the  progress  of  the  arts  are  deeply  indebted  to 
him  and  offer  our  hearty  congratulations.  This  is  the  sixty-third  issue, 
and  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  Mr.  Carter  has  produced 
no  fewer  than  fifty-five  of  them.  With  this  important,  nay,  indispens- 
able book  to  hand,  art  writers  can  breathe  more  freely.  It  is  indeed  a 
life-belt  to  the  harassed  journeymen  of  the  desk. 

The  present  volume  covers  the  war  years  of  1942,  -3  and  -4,  and 
chronicles  practically  every  event  and  happening  of  importance  in 
the  art  world  of  that  period.  Whatever  page  one  turns  to  is  full  of 
interest,  teeming  with  information  not  otherwise  to  be  had — a  work  of 
prodigious  industry  and  scrupulous  care.  Not  only  is  its  value  para- 
mount to  present-day  students,  but  it  will  be  preserved  on  the  library 
shelves  as  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  arts  for  generations  of  researchers 
unborn.  In  its  present  form  it  is  a  Goliath  of  a  book,  a  large  quarto, 
copiously  illustrated,  and  splendidly  printed.  One  must  single  out  for 
special  tribute  Mr.  Carter's  tireless  efforts  to  materialize  the  long 
overdue  'National  Gallery  of  Sport,'  which  at  last  seems  to  be  on  the 
way.  Why,  one  wonders,  do  not  more  of  our  young  painters  take  up 
the  subject  of  sport  with  its  undoubted  popularity  and  its  manifold 
aspects?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  it  is  too  difficult  for  those  who 
have  been  infected  with  the  cheap  doctrine  of  modernistic  high- 
browism.  There  are  the  rigours  of  the  game  to  be  learned.  But  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and  bring 
honourable  profits  to  those  who  have  the  courage  to  attempt  it. — A.C. 

YALE  CLASSICAL  STUDIES,  IX:  ROMANO-CAMPANIAN 
MYTHOLOGICAL  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING 
By  Christopher  M.  Dawson 
(Newhaven:  Yale  University  Press,  1944.  Milford.  20s.  net) 

IT  is  itself  a  tribute  to  this  scholarly  treatise  that  it  demands  perusal 
with  close  attention  to  the  very  last  page  and  invites,  at  every  step, 
thai  the  reader  should  amass  beside  him  a  library  of  erudite  literature 
to  which  he  is  referred  in  the  copious  annotations.  This  of  itself  de- 
monstrates thai  the  author  has  covered  the  whole  field  of  this  little- 
known  phase  of  art  history — so  immensely  interesting  and  so  neces- 
sary to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
European  painting  and  sculpture;  and  he  has  carried  it  through  with 
remarkable  lucidity  and  a  completeness  never  before  achieved  within 
the  covers  of  a  single  volume. 

To  all  students  of  Greek,  Hellenic  and  Roman  art  this  volume  will 
be  very  welcome.  Indeed,  it  should  prove  indispensable,  not  only  for 
the  most  able  summarisation,  implied  above,  but  because  we  have 
here  an  independent  evaluation  of  all  available  evidence  sifted  and 
judged  with  exceptional  acume/i  and  presented  with  fluency.  Nor  is 
it  merely  in  the  conclusions  reached  that  the  author's  present  work 
is  distinguished,  for  his  catalogue  raisonne  of  mythological  landscape 
paintings,  illustrated  with  66  reproductions,  provides  most  valuable 
data  for  the  student  and  is  followed  by  chapters,  critical  and  com- 


parative, which  throw  a  clear  and  unifying  light  upon  such  analytical 
aspects  of  the  subject  as  the  perspective,  composition,  dating  growth 
and  development  of  the  subject-content  of  Romano-Campanian 
paintings  and  their  relationship  to  the  theatrical  performances  of  the 
early  empire. 

After  this,  perhaps  the  most  thorough  examination  of  the  subject 
ever  attempted  (and  it  is  so  refreshing  to  have  it  in  the  English  lan- 
guage), the  author  is  not  content  to  leave  his  subject  here.  'The  artistic 
and  technical  developments  which  have  been  attributed  to  Roman 
Italy  would  be  interesting  phenomena,  but  little  more,  if  the  practice 
of  art  and  of  continuous  narrative  had  ended  with  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii  and  the  neighbouring  communities;  the  significance  of  their 
contribution  lies  in  the  possible  effect  of  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Italians  on  subsequent  art.'  He  takes  his  conclusions  to  the  study 
of  the  Roman  contribution  to  mediaeval  art — the  wall  mosaics  and 
the  works  of  such  early  primitives  as  Andrea  del  Cione,  Jacopo  del 
Sellaio  and  other  Italians,  thus  linking  the  problems  with  which  these 
artists  grappled  with  those  which  had  troubled  their  forerunners,  the 
Romano-Campanian  painters.  In  fact,  to  quote  the  author's  very  last 
sentence  in  the  book,  'It  may  well  be  that  the  art  of  Roman  Italy,  so 
long  despised  and  so  little  considered,  showed  greater  independence 
and  originality  and  exerted  a  more  profound  influence  than  we  have 
hitherto  been  willing  to  admit.' — C.  G.  E.  B. 

MURAL  PAINTING 
By  Hans  Feibusch 
With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Charles  Reilly  and  58  illustrations 
(London:  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Ltd.  21s.  net) 

A SUBJECT  of  this  importance  demands  serious  consideration. 
We  have  seen  the  rise  of  a  new  architecture  and  it  is  right  and 
even  necessary  that  a  new  form  of  mural  decoration  adapted  to  new 
forms  and  new  ideas  in  building  should  follow.  The  writer,  who  is  him- 
self a  mural  painter,  rather  oddly  takes  the  view  that  modern  archi- 
tecture is  the  outcome  of  new  fashions  in  painting.  'Several  times  in 
history,'  he  says,  have  'painters  created  the  new  styles  which  archi- 
tects then  built.'  It  would  certainly  be  an  odd  building  which  con- 
trived to  come  into  being  under  the  varying  and  loosely  defined  tenets 
of  the  post-impressionists  or  the  surrealists. 

We  have  had  it  persistently  drummed  into  us  that  functionalism 
has  been  the  long-sought-for  desideratum,  the  determining  factor  in 
modern  building.  Bare  'functioning'  is  not  art,  let  the  doctrinaires  say 
what  they  will.  But  note  what  Mr.  Feibusch  further  has  to  say. 
'Eventually  such  artists  as  Picasso  and  the  constructivists  invented  the 
forms  (my  italics)  out  of  which  the  aesthetics  of  modern  building  have 
grown.'  I  would  like  to  have  the  views  of  professional  architects  on 
that  dictum.  Apart  from  this,  the  author's  survey  of  the  history  of  wall 
(and  ceiling)  painting,  slight  as  it  of  necessity  is,  shows  that  he  has 
given  considerable  study  to  the  matter,  and  his  technical  chapters  are 
of  practical  value  and  full  of  shrewd  observations.  He  is  rightly  desir- 
ous that  the  arts  of  architecture  and  mural  painting,  so  long  divorced, 
should  come  together  again,  each  serving  and  enhancing  the  other. 
The  architect  and  the  painter  must  work  in  harmony,  not  independ- 
ently, but  in  a  close  partnership  and  collaboration.  At  present  it  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  that  the  architects  fight  shy  of  the  prevailing 
welter  of  superficialities  and  confusion  of  styles  with  which  we  are  all 
too  familiar  in  modern  painting. 

Modern  architecture,  compared  with  earlier  styles,  is  bleak  to  the 
point  of  severity.  To  take  the  chill  off  these  naked  walls  a  little  human 
warmth  is  needed.  Bareness  is  abhorrent  to  the  mind  as  a  vacuum  is 
to  Nature.  Cannot  a  building  be  a  little  more  eloquent,  a  little  more 
meaningful  ?  Give  it  a  voice  as  well  as  function.  Let  it  speak  for  and 
of  itself,  and  of  its  uses.  Let  it  come  closer  to  life.  We  have  had  enough 
of  austerity. 

But  we  sadly  lack  rightly  equipped  painters.  They  have  neither 
tradition  nor  have  they  been  taught  the  art  of  mural  painting.  Because 
of  its  permanency,  a  mural  is  one  of  those  things  that  requires  the  most 
careful  thought  and  deliberation  before  being  put  into  execution.  It 
becomes  a  static  entity  together  with  its  setting,  and  that  is  why,  as 
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the  author  says,  the  task  is  'beset  with  danger.'  And,  speaking  per- 
sonally, I  have  seen  very  little  to  inspire  enthusiasm  or  even  hope 
among  the  modern  examples  Mr.  Feibusch  illustrates.  Compared  with 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  past  these  efforts  are  chilling  and 
soulless  to  a  degree.  Among  their  greatest  faults  are  restlessness  and 
lack  of  cohesion  of  parts.  Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  the  familiar  but 
delusive  argument,  that  these  qualities  express  mankind's  condition 
in  these  chaotic  days.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  learning  behind  them,  and 
they  give  the  impression  of  a  number  of  trial  pieces  by  beginners. 
'Naive  enthusiasm  and  lack  of  knowledge,'  as  the  author  says,  'are 
certainly  grave  dangers.'  These  are  precisely  what  they  illustrate. 
Not  only  is  a  readjustment  to  the  modern  outlook  necessary,  but  a 
natural  capacity  and  a  severe  training  are  essential. 

The  opportunity  is  arriving  to  make  mural  painting  a  living 
art,  characteristic  in  every  way  of  the  best  elements  of  our  age  and 
not  of  its  worst  aspects.  Sites  are  being  cleared,  new  buildings  are 
going  up,  slowly  it  is  true,  but  this  time-lag  should  give  just  that 
necessary  interval  for  reflection  and  preparation  for  undertaking  what 
is  a  serious  business.  There  should  be  no  opposition  of  ideas,  no  diver- 
gence of  aims  between  the  architect  and  the  mural  painter.  Let  the 
would-be  artist  master  the  rules  and  the  limitations,  learn  and  under- 
stand, instead  of  being  answerable  only  to  his  own  vagaries.  'The 
establishment  of  fundamental  principles  seems  to  be  the  first  neces- 
sity' is  a  truism  restated  by  the  author,  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mind.  Nothing  is  done  by  discarding  all  knowledge 
of  the  past,  the  sum  of  all  human  wisdom.  The  present  is  too  badly 
shaken,  and  cannot  even  toddle  without  supports,  and  is  in  no  case 
to  forestall  the  verdict  of  the  future.  Posterity  will  doubtless  look  with 
as  much  contempt  upon  our  pretensions  as  some  of  our  modernists 
look  upon  the  works  of  their  grandfathers.  Mr.  Feibusch  really  under- 
states the  truth  when  he  says  'new  theories  of  art  and  the  work  pro- 
duced out  of  them  are  very  one-sided,  strongly  subject  to  fashion  and 
short-lived.'  So  instead  of  enjoining  H'audace,  I'audace,  toujours  VaudaceJ 
let  us  recommend  'Look  before  you  leap.' 

Mr.  Feibusch  has  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself  lucidly  in  a  lan- 
guage to  which  he  was  not  born,  and  does  not  cloud  the  issue  with 
obscurities,  only,  in  his  efforts  to  find  favour  with  opposing  schools 
of  thought,  we  too  often  find  him  blowing  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath.— E.  C. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  BUILDS 
By  Ralph  Tubbs 
(Illustrated  Penguin  Books.  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex.  3s.  6d.) 

ARCHITECTURE  to-day  is  at  the  cross-roads.  Which  way  will 
it  take?  In  common  with  most  of  us,  Mr.  Tubbs,  despite  his 
optimism,  has  his  doubts.  He  has  more  to  say  in  hope  than  in  defence 
of  modern  achievement.  In  his  well-reasoned  essay  he  sets  forth  the 
two  factors  in  the  present  building  crisis,  on  the  one  hand  the  vested 
interests  and  mammon-seekers,  forces  that  militate  against  better 
building,  on  the  other  a  new  and  much  more  vigorous  enlightenment 
of  the  public  mind.  This  latter  implies  understanding,  and  of  all  the 
arts,  architecture  is  the  least  understood  by  the  man  in  the  street.  It 
is  a  truism  that  people  avoid  giving  attention  to  things  that  require 
the  least  application  of  their  mental  faculties,  even  in  a  matter  that  so 
profoundly  touches  their  future  welfare.  The  object  of  Mr.  Tubbs's 
book  is  to  rouse  them  to  the  dangers  of  apathy  by  engaging  their 
interest.  This  he  does  in  so  lively,  entertaining  and  instructive  a 
manner  that  he  must  be  a  poor  reader  indeed  who  will  not  be  grateful 
for  it.  It  is  the  author's  avowed  purpose  to  enable  the  common  man 
to  'understand'  architecture  rather  than  to  be  learned  about  it — to 
catch  the  spirit  through  the  uses  of  the  buildings  themselves  rather 
than  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  'styles.' 

'What  conditions,'  asks  Mr.  Tubbs,  'are  necessary  for  the  New 
Architecture  to  flower  in  full  perfection  ?'  And  he  answers,  'Because 
architecture  is  so  closely  knit  with  life  itself,  they  are  the  very  same 
conditions  as  are  necessary  for  the  regeneration  of  our  society.'  Its  fate,  he 
tells  us,  'lies  in  our  hands  and  will  achieve  a  place  among  the  great 
architectures  only  if  we  have  a  set  of  values  which  are  not  entirely 
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materialistic  and  have  faith  in  the  Spirit  of  Mankind.'  It  is  this  faith 
that  is  so  sorely  needed. 

In  his  preliminary  chapters,  Mr.  Tubbs  reveals  through  his  scholar- 
ly recapitulation  of  the  history  of  building  in  this  island  something  of 
that  spirit  which  breathed  into  these  assemblages  of  brick  and  stone 
a  living  art  of  which  Englishmen  may  well  be  proud,  and  which 
should  stir  them  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  our 
native  architects.  When  we  look  at  the  pictures  of  these  early  buildings 
and  of  the  primitive  tools  with  which  they  were  constructed  and  then 
turn  to  those  amazing  cutting  instruments  and  tools  of  precision  in 
use  to-day,  we  are  constrained  to  wonder  'What  may  not  be  done  in 
the  proper  spirit  and  with  rightly  guided  effort?'  Yet  the  technique 
of  pure  craftsmanship  everywhere  shows  a  lamentable  falling  off. 
And  a  dreadful  fear  sometimes  seizes  us.  Watching  the  horrors  of  pre- 
fabrication  going  on  around  us,  we  shudder  at  the  prospect.  Lacking 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  reasoned  orderliness 
of  the  Georgian  period,  can  we  find  that  indispensable  new  Spirit,  in 
tune  with  our  own  age?  As  yet  there  is  no  sign.  Yet  the  recent  war 
has  given  us  an  example  of  the  fact  that  when  we  are  aroused,  and 
if  we  will,  we  can  achieve  a  common  purpose  against  all  odds.  Let 
us  not  miss  this  opportunity. — H.  G.  F. 

GUSTAVE  DORE 
By  Millicent  Rose 
(London:  Pleiades  Books.  15s.  net) 

DISRATED,  undeservedly,  for  two  generations — for  who  can  deny 
genius  to  so  prolific  an  imagination  and  so  fantastical  a  humour? 
— the  shade  of  Gustave  Dore,  sponsored  by  Miss  Millicent  Rose, 
makes  a  welcome  return  to  this  mortal  stage.  Many  old  folk  will  be 
gladdened  by  the  reappearance  of  those  fondly-remembered  pages 
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which  thrilled  their  youthful  days,  and  even  to  an  over-sophisticated 
generation  they  may  be  something  of  a  revelation.  The  pictures 
chosen  are  here  presented  in  about  the  original  size  and  are  sufficiently 
diverse  to  cover  most  aspects  of  the  artist's  versatility,  with  all  his 
faults  and  graces.  There  are  forty-five  large  plates  and  a  number  of 
smaller  drawings  and  caricatures.  The  larger  ones  are  taken  from 
such  sources  as  Rabelais  (1854),  Balzac  (1855),  Dante's  'Inferno'  (1861), 
Perrault's  Tales  (1862),  Munchausen  (1862),  Don  Quixote  (1863),  La 
Fontaine  (1867),  one  or  two  from  the  Paris  Besieged  (1871),  and  quite 
a  few  from  the  London  scenes  ( 187 1 ) .  These  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  works  illustrated  by  Dore.  To  some  of  the  artist's  admirers  his 
drawings  of  the  nightmare  aspects  of  the  London  of  1870,  and  the 
author  is  one  of  these,  especially  commend  themselves.  Miss  Rose 
reminds  us  that  Van  Gogh,  who  admired  Dore  greatly,  transmuted 
though  with  scarcely  any  alteration)  Dore's  Newgate  Gaol  'into  one 
of  his  most  moving  paintings.'  Though  Dore  also  depicted  the  rich 
and  gay  side  of  London's  social  life,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  strangeness  and  the  squalor  of  dockland  and  the  slums  that  es- 
pecially stirred  his  imagination. 

Dore  was  the  true  romantic  of  his  age.  Born  at  Strasbourg  in 
Alsace  in  1832,  he  drew  from  his  earliest  years,  inspired  by  the 
mediaeval  cathedral  and  other  Gothic  survivals  which  surrounded 
him  as  well  as  the  proximity  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the  mountainous 
countryside.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  through 
;in  engagement  with  the  redoubtable  Philipon  almost  immediately 
bi  <  ame  self-supporting,  paying  for  his  education  at  the  Lycee  Charle- 
magne out  of  his  earnings.  Within  a  few  years  these  brought  in  a 
fabulous  income  enabling  him  to  live  in  luxury,  and  indulge  in  the 
most  extravagant  whims,  though  apparently  without  ill-effect  on  his 
productivity.  I  myself  have  heard  first-hand  tales  of  his  prowess  as 
athlete,  fiddler,  gymnast,  and  buffoon,  accomplishments  of  which  he 
was  inordinately  proud.  Not  wanting  in  personal  attractions,  oddly 
enough  he  never  married,  and  though  answerable  for  a  few  tentative 
love  affairs,  does  not  seem  to  have  inspired  any  of  his  female  admirers 
with  an  overwhelming  passion.  As  a  painter,  he  received  small 
encouragement  from  the  Salon  and  from  contemporary  critics.  Never- 
theless his  canvas  work  achieved  a  compensating  popularity  in 
England.  The  Dore  Gallery,  now  Messrs.  Sotheby's  auction  rooms,  is 
well  remembered  by  elderly  people,  but  the  whereabouts  of  the 
pictures  to-day  is  something  of  a  mystery.  They  were  shipped  to 
America,  but  whether  they  arrived  we  have  never  been  told. 


Dore  suffered  badly  at  the  hands  of  hasty  engravers, 
though  one  or  two  of  them  translated  his  work  with 
remarkable  vigour.  In  this  volume,  the  half-tone  re- 
presentation has  well-nigh  ruined  them,  but  there 
was  probably  no  other  method  available.  All  his  work 
was  done  entirely  from  memory.  This  of  course 
accounts  for  his  frequent  mannerisms,  much  more 
evident  in  his  paintings  than  in  his  drawings.  'His 
male  figures,'  says  Miss  Rose,  'are  nearly  all  of  them 
quotations  from  Michelangelo.'  This  is  true  enough. 
At  the  opposite  pole,  his  drawing  of  The  Bourse,  and 
other  leaves  from  the  Journal  pour  Rire,  1851,  in 
its  outline  manner  and  compositional  style,  seems 
directly  taken  from  our  own  'Dicky  Doyle.' 

The  two  main  sources  of  Dore's  life  are  the  bio- 
graphies of  Blanche  Roosevelt  and  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Miss  Rose's  story  is  gathered  largely  from  these,  and 
on  the  whole  she  has  succeeded  in  bringing  the  artist 
clearly  to  life.  But, — what  on  earth  is  meant  by  'the 
Third  Empire,'  a  phrase  which  recurs  again  and  again, 
and  even  in  the  publishers'  blurb? — E.  C. 


COX  THE  MASTER 
The  Life  and  Art  of  David  Cox,  1783- 1859 
By  F.  Gordon  Roe,  F.S.A.,  F.R.Hist.S. 
(Leigh-on-Sea:  F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Limited. 
£5  5S-  net) 

IN  spite  of  his  difficult  beginnings,  his  years  of  drudgery  at  teaching, 
the  small  prices  he  received  for  his  work,  I  do  not  doubt  that  David 
Cox  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men.  His  happiness  was  several-fold. 
He  had  great  powers  of  expression,  a  life-long  devotion  to  nature,  a 
fundamental  religious  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  and  a 
contented  domestic  life.  Cox  was  also  endowed  with  the  most 
valuable  of  all  gifts,  an  essentially  simple,  modest  mind  and  gener- 
ous heart. 

The  acts  of  his  life  were  dedicated  to  truth  as  he  understood  it,  and 
whether  he  was  painting  some  detail  of  leaf  or  flower,  a  forest  scene, 
the  vast  hills  or  vaster  skies,  Cox  was  always  steadfast  to  some  inherent 
grace.  The  artist  aimed  at  perfection,  and  if  the  struggle  for  a  living 
sometimes  conflicted  with  that  perfection  he  none  the  less  knew  that 
some  other  virtuous  purpose  had  been  served,  if  only  the  object  of 
providing  for  his  dependants  and  seeing  them  safely  shielded  from  the 
trials  of  poverty.  His  life  was  therefore  all  of  a  piece  in  its  integrity, 
from  the  early  days  when,  rather  than  impose  on  John  Varley,  he  chose 
to  pay  for  the  lessons  that  he  could  ill  afford — until  Varley  discovered 
that  he  was  a  poor  professional  artist  and  gave  them  gratis;  to  his 
letter  to  Robert  Hindmarsh  Grundy,  the  kindly  dealer,  stating  that 
he  had  paid  him  more  than  he  (Cox)  in  his  conscience  thought  right, 
and  his  final  farewell  to  his  art  and  relatives  with  a  'Good-bye pictures! 
I  shall  not  see  you  any  more,'  and  a  'God  bless  you.'  David  Cox,  the 
master  painter,  was  also  the  great  gentleman,  and,  though  born  the 
son  of  a  workman,  an  aristocrat.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  'uncommon 
man.'  All  these  terms  are  sadly  unfashionable  to-day,  but  they  do 
account,  in  large  measure,  for  the  beauty  of  his  work  and  the  example 
of  his  life. 

Cox,  born  in  1 783,  lived  through  the  halcyon  days  of  English  land- 
scape painting.  He.  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  great  epoch  that  nur- 
tured Turner,  Girtin,  Constable,  Crome,  John  Varley  and  De  VVint. 
Dying  in  1859,  Cox  was  part  of  the  splendid  School,  and  had  seen  his 
great  contemporaries  pass  into  the  shadows,  one  by  one,  leaving  a  trail 
of  glory  behind  them;  and  when  he  himself  went  I  think  he  was 
aware  that  he  'was  of  the  company.'  Untainted  with  any  feeling  of 
art  for  art's  sake,  disdainful  of  sterile  theory,  contemptuous  of  mere- 
tricious fame,  without  pride  in  the  gifts  that  fully  entitled  him  to  be 
proud,  Cox  remained  till  the  end  the  honest  workman,  like  his  father, 
who  did  as  good  a  job  as  he  possibly  could,  and  did  no*  demand  more 
money  for  it  than  he  thought  it  to  be  worth.  He  was  perhaps  a  little 
surprised  when  Mr.  Croft  paid  him  the  hundred  pounds  for  his  p;c 
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ture  Rhyl  Sands,  the  highest  price  he  ever  received.  It 
was  for  the  vulgar  mind  to  exploit  Cox's  genius  after 
his  death  and  so  traffic  in  his  works  as  to  make  huge 
fortunes  out  of  them. 

All  this  is  admirably  expounded  in  Mr.  F.  Gordon 
Roe's  new  and  second  monograph  on  David  Cox. 
Here  is  the  last  and  best  word  on  this  fine  artist  and 
lovable  man.  It  is  not  only  authentic  in  that  the  book 
is  the  result  of  more  than  twenty  years'  study  of  David 
Cox  and  his  works.  For  those  who  must  have  docu- 
mentation, there  are  the  facts  about  his  pictures — 
titles,  sizes,  dates,  who  bought  them  and  where  they 
are  now.  For  those  who  want  more  than  this  Mr.  Roe 
interprets  the  man's  life  and  achievement  with  such 
singular  discernment  and  heartfelt  understanding 
that  I  fancy  old  'Farmer'  Cox  himself  would  have 
been  modestly  pleased  to  read  the  book,  and  com- 
forted in  the  thought  that  his  undeviating  idealism 
had  been  so  recognized.  Seldom  has  an  artist  found 
so  sympathetic  an  exponent.  Cox  was  a  poet  of  land- 
scape. Only  a  biographer  with  the  poetic  mind  could 
hope  to  do  justice  to  so  subtle  a  theme.  Mr.  Roe  has 
had  access  to  certain  family  documents  which  throw- 
light  on  the  great  artist's  attitude  of  mind.  He  has 
done  all  that  we  could  have  wished.  The  book,  illus- 
trated with  twelve  colour-plates  and  forty  in  mono- 
tone, is  admirably  produced  throughout. — A.  G. 


BKDDGELKRT  BRIDGE.  1804  :  BY  JOHN  VAKLEY  :  MANCHESTER  ART  GALLERY  :  REDUCED  FROM 
JOHN  VARLEY  OF  THE  '  OLD  SOCIETY,'  BY  ADRIAN  BURY'  :  F.  LEWIS,  PUBLISHERS,  LIMITED 


JOHN  VARLEY  OF  THE  'OLD  SOCIETY' 
By  Adrian  Bury 
Illustrated.  Edition  limited  to  500  copies 
(Leigh-on-Sea:  F.  Lewis,  Publishers,  Ltd.  .£5  5s.  net) 

HERE  is  the  book  on  Varley  for  which  one  has  waited,  and  if, 
bibliographically,  it  is  not  the  first  word  on  him,  it  may  well 
be  the  last.  John  Varley  was  not  a  great  artist,  but  he  was  a  highly 
talented  artist  and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  the  drawing-mas- 
ters: a  prolific  painter  himself,  his  influence  was  immense.  He  is  one 
of  those  figures  of  an  age  whom  one  cannot  help  glimpsing,  and, 
documentarily,  he  is  the  sort  of  person  one  needs  to  know  about.  His 
contacts  with  Blake  on  the  one  hand,  and  (among  a  number  of  his 
more  important  pupils)  David  Cox  on  the  other,  roughly  indicate 
the  very  extensive  'front'  of  his  operations;  and  though  some  may  be 
disposed  to  doubt  whether  his  aesthetic  influence  on  Cox  was  wholly 
for  good,  it  at  least  enabled  Cox  to  earn  a  livelihood — which  is  doubt- 
less more  important  than  some  comfortably  circumstanced  writers 
seem  capable  of  understanding.  There  are,  of  course,  the  accounts  of 
Varley  in  Roget  and  other  of  the  usual  sources  of  reference,  but  Mr. 
Adrian  Bury  will  always  enjoy  the  credit  of  having  given  us  the  first 
full  biography  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  book  is  ripe  with  research 
and  embodies  a  deal  of 'new'  material  which  the  rest  of  us  will  grate- 
fully 'steal'  the  next  time  we  happen  to  need  it. 

But  if  Adrian  Bury's  research  is  full  and  discriminating,  his  account 
of  Varley  is  much  more  than  the  clerkly  production  for  which 
'scholarly'  (whether  truly  applicable  or  not)  is  the  only  conceivable 
term  of  praise.  Research  is  no  child's  play.  It  demands  skill,  patience, 
devotion,  foresight  and  initiative — and  the  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience there  are  to  back  it,  the  better  for  the  results.  An  authentic 
aptitude  for  research  must  always  command  our  respect.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  results  achieved 
by  those  possessed  of  the  power  to  combine  true  scholarship  and  the 
creative  faculty,  and  by  those,  more  pedestrianly  minded,  who 
laboriously  add  two  and  two  and  make  of  them  three  and  a  half. 
Mr.  Bury,  painter,  poet,  prose-writer,  is  not  thus  limited.  His  account 
of  Varley  is  no  mere  patient  cataloguing  of  laboriously  ascertained 
facts;  he  presents  a  three-dimensional  portrait  of  the  man  that,  in- 
formed as  it  is  with  a  discriminating  survey  of  his  art,  has  resulted  in 
a  book  combining  sureness  of  detail  and  theory  whh  the  added  grace 
of  a  definite  literary  value. 


I  desire  to  insist  on  the  latter  point  as,  in  art-documentation,  many 
writers  are  rather  too  prone  to  dwell  on  the  facts  while  shirking  the 
aesthetics  of  presentation.  Given  a  sufficiency  of  power  in  its  author, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  work  on  art  should  not  itself  be  a  work  of  art; 
and  here,  in  my  view,  Mr.  Bury  acquits  himself  honourably.  He  gives 
us  all  the  relevant  facts  of  Varley's  life  and  career;  examines,  as  far 
as  opportunity  has  availed  him,  the  genealogical  problem  implicit  in 
the  artist's  maternal  descent  from  the  Fleetwoods;  discusses  his  work 
and  his  influence;  and  has  not  shirked  the  vexed  question  of  Varley's 
addiction  to  astrology  and  the  somewhat  unusual  ability  to  foretell 
the  future  attributed  to  the  man  by  those  who  knew  him. 

With  all  this,  Mr.  Bury  wastes  no  time  on  unprofitable  matter.  He 
writes  clearly,  directly,  economically,  albeit  with  an  evident  sym- 
pathy that  nowhere  lapses  into  cheap  adulation.  So  well  and  truly 
has  he  dealt  with  his  subject  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  hope  there 
can  be  for  anyone  else  to  add  more  than  an  odd  phrase  or  so  to  what 
is,  in  effect,  a  complete  symphony.  Mr.  Bury  writes  as  one  in  auth- 
ority and  not  as  the  scribes.  With  his  'life'  of  Tom  Collier  he  added 
a  stone  to  the  proud  edifice  of  British  art-literature;  with  John  Varley 
of  the  'Old  Society'  he  adds  another,  and  one  that  is  surely  destined  to 
carry  a  considerable  weight  of  knowledge. — W.  R. 

ADDLED  ART 
(New  and  Revised  Edition) 
By  Sir  Lionel  Lindsay 
(London.  Hollis  &  Carter  Ltd.  6s.  net) 

IN  this  scathing  indictment  of  so-called  'modernist  art'  Sir  Lionel 
Lindsay  has  scattered  its  ludicrous  pretensions  to  the  winds  and 
shown  it  for  the  miserable  thing  it  is. 

In  his  call  to  arms,  he  has  no  use  for  those  who  simply  'curse  it.' 
'Curses,'  he  says,  'cut  no  throats  and  toleration  can  be  indulged  to  the 
point  of  weakness.'  He  asks  for  attack,  and  tells  us  plain)  that  if  we 
want  this  evil  and  alien  growth  removed,  we  must  figh'  for  it.  The 
mischief  has  gone  deep,  so  his  simile  of  the  'long  knives'  is  apt.  It  must 
be  cut  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  who  disapprove  of  this  foul 
cult,  or  even  detest  it,  do  little  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  matter.  Also 
there  are  timid  souls,  who  being  uncertain  of  themselves,  fear  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  fashion  or  to  incur  the  reproach  of  being  backward  in  un- 
derstanding. They  stand  in  absurd  awe  of  the  cheap  jibe  of  the  pseudo- 
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intellectual  nitwit  who  tries  to  hide  his  own  lack  of  brain-content  be- 
hind a  cloud  of  sophistry  and  incomprehensible  art  gibberish.  If  they 
would  take  thought,  and  examine  the  dreary  twaddle  written  by  the 
defenders  of  the  stuff,  they  would  find  that  not  one  of  them  has  yet 
succeeded  in  giving  a  reasoned  or  even  a  plausible  explanation  of  it. 
The  preposterous  excuse,  so  often  put  forward,  that  this  kind  of  trash 
is  true  art  because  it  reflects  so  perfectly  the  disruption  and  chaos  of 
modern  life,  is  utterly  invalid  and  self-condemnatory.  Both  perpetra- 
tors and  purveyors  of  it  are  a  contributory  cause  of  the  evil  and  by 
pandering  to  it  and  deliberately  adding  to  the  accumulation  of  filth, 
making  havoc  generally  with  every  element  of  decency,  order  and 
beauty,  and  turning  every  picture  gallery  into  an  abomination  of 
desolation,  are  themselves  largely  responsible  for  the  chaos.  They  are 
aiders  and  abettors  of  depravity.  It  is  a  strange  reflection  on  our  times 
that  those  who  paint  worst  occupy  most  of  the  limelight  and  get  the 
best  press.  The  critics,  those  self-appointed  arbiters,  who  have  had  no 
practical  training  in  the  arts,  and  do  not  know  the  uses  of  the  tools  of 
the  artists'  trade,  see  to  that.  The  paintings  of  some  of  these  incompe- 
tents are  so  belauded  by  those  who  traffic  in  them  and  by  their  mouth- 
pieces in  the  Press  that  we  are  tempted  to  'wonder  what  the  dealers 
buy.  one  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  they  sell.' 

The  art  of  'Representation'  (so  the  scornful  appellation  goes)  has 
been  dethroned  and  the  art  of  Misrepresentation  reigns  in  its  stead. 

The  trouble  is  the  old  one,  that  the  public,  by  and  large,  and  in  all 
ages,  is  intensely  gullible  and  deplorably  susceptible  to  flattery.  Like 
the  famous  South  Sea  Bubble  (only  one  instance),  which  victimized 
among  its  numbers  even  'knowing  people,'  the  Great  Art  Fraud  will 
burst  sooner  or  later. 

Everyone,  having  any  contacts  with  art  whatever,  should  read  Sir 
Lionel  Lindsay's  book  and  ponder  his  lucid  reasoning. — E.  C. 

YANKEE  STONECUTTERS 
The  First  American  School  of  Sculpture,  1800-1850 
By  Albert  TenEyck  Gardner 

(Published  for  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  by  Columbia 
University  Press,  $4.00.  London:  Oxford  University  Press.  26s.  6d.) 

IT  seems  a  strange  impulse  which  caused  young  backwoodsmen, 
farmers'  boys  and  college  graduates  to  turn  to  sculpture  as  a  pro- 
fession in  such  an  unsettled  State  as  America  must  have  been  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  in  what  we  might  call 
an  immature  civilization  (if  a  civilization  can  ever  be  called  mature). 
One  would  have  expected  their  ambitions  to  be  shaping  in  quite  other 
directions.  Mr.  Gardner's  phrase  aptly  sums  up  the  situation.  They 
were  'pioneers  in  reverse,'  fleeing  'from  the  crude  frontier  to  the 
secure  permanency  of  a  dead  past  in  a  decaying  land.'  That  decaying 
land,  that  desired  goal,  was  Italy.  The  venture  had  an  extraordinary 
success.  The  early  Americans  took  so  intense  a  pride  in  the  genius  of 
their  sculptors  as  to  compare  them  with  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
most  renowned  schools  of  Europe,  rivals  of  Praxiteles  or  Michel- 
angelo. These  young  sculptors  certainly  showed  a  remarkable  genius 
for  turning  their  profession  to  good  commercial  account.  Who  would 
not  have  been  tempted  by  the  opportunity?  The  romantic  prospect 
of  sojourn  in  that  iiistoric  land,  with  its  background  of  Classical  ideals, 
backed  by  ample  funds  and  lavish  commissions,  must  have  been  an 
irresistible  magnet.  It  was  a  golden  age  for  sculptors. 

Mr.  Gardner  does  not  endorse  contemporary  opinion.  There  were 
few  exceptions  to  the  chorus  of  praise,  but  among  them  must  be  men- 
tioned 1  lie  more  discriminating  observations  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
However,  some  of  the  oddities  illustrated  by  Mr.  Gardner  are  hardly 
more  odd  than  much  of  the  so-called  sculpture  turned  out  in  Europe 
at  the  same  time,  even  in  Italy  itself  where  these  young  men  went  to 
learn  their  'art.'  European  sculpture,  as  the  author  remarks,  was  then 
'all  of  a  piece.'  The  present  volume  takes  its  title  from  a  little  book  by 
Horatio  Greenough  published  in  1852  in  which  may  be  found  the 
' Stonecutter' 's  Creed.'  (Horatio  Greenough,  a  sculptor  of  whom  few  in 
England  have  heard,  formulated  a  remarkable  doctrine  which  fore- 
shadowed the  modern  idea  of  functional  design.) 

Mr.  Gardner's  treatise  grew  from  the  intention  to  compile  a  cata- 


logue of  the  early  nineteenth-century  examples  of  American  sculp- 
ture in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  So  many  curious  and  inter- 
esting facts  came  to  light  that  he  decided  to  embody  his  findings  in 
a  succession  of  essays  dealing  with  the  personalities  of  the  sculptors, 
their  works  and  their  places  in  the  social,  cultural  and  historical  de- 
velopments of  their  times.  He  certainly  has  conveyed  his  information 
in  a  most  lively,  entertaining  and  picturesque  manner  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  illustrations  we  are  able  to  gain  a  general  view  of  the  styles 
and  capacities  of  the  artists. 

We  also  learn  what  happened  to  induce  this  stampede  to  Rome  and 
to  Florence  and  how  a  whole  school  of  sculptors  of  world-renown  sud- 
denly sprang  'out  of  a  wilderness,'  culminating  in  'a  dazzling  Beaux- 
Arts  florescence  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in 
1893.'  The  first  impulse  had  a  political  significance  and  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  need  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  national 
heroes  in  permanent  form.  This  desire  had  already  shown  itself  in  the 
display  of  waxen  effigies  in  taverns,  but  these  were  found  to  be  both 
perishable  and  lacking  in  dignity.  'Public  monuments  became  a 
national  necessity,'  and  fabulous  sums  of  money  were  raised  to  erect 
them.  A  great  deal  of  this  patriotic  endeavour  was  inspired  by  the 
figure  of  George  Washington.  Countless  effigies  of  the  national  idol 
were  made.  One  writer,  Charier  Sumner,  declared  that  a  sculptured 
portrait  of  Washington  'is  the  highest  work  with  which  an  American 
artist  can  occupy  himself.' 

Ultimately,  success  in  sculpture  led  to  its  becoming  an  industry. 
Means  were  found  to  multiply  and  commercialize  works  that  had 
captured  the  public  imagination.  Some  painters  actually  patented 
their  products,  but  not  even  this  could  prevent  piracy.  Hiram  Powers, 
the  most  lionized  of  all  American  sculptors,  actually  referred  to  his 
portrait  busts  as  'a  lucrative  business.'  It  is  difficult  to-day  to  credit 
the  furore  caused  by  the  appearance  of  this  same  sculptor's  Greek 
Slave,  yet  people  would  stand  entranced  before  her  for  hours  on  end. 
Quaintly  enough,  before  she  could  be  exhibited,  she  had  to  have  a 
'character'  given  her  by  the  clergy  so  as  to  avoid  'bringing  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheek  of  modesty.' 

Though  most  of  the  sculptors  and  their  patrons  likewise  were 
pseudo-classical  addicts,  the  versatile  William  Rimmer  (1816-79) 
was  a  powerful  exception.  An  ardent  and  professional  anatomist,  he 
appears  here  as  the  forerunner  of  both  Rodin  and  Barye.  His  works 
in  bronze,  though  few  survive,  are  genuine  and  living  sculpture.  What 
really  gave  the  classical  tradition  the  coup-de-grace  was  the  Civil  War, 
although  it  lingered  on  in  the  person  of  Franklin  Summers,  'a  die-hard 
type  who  clung,  in  the  face  of  a  changing  world,  to  the  old  neo-classic 
conventions  long  past  their  heydey,'  and  who  died  in  Rome  as  late 
as  1913. 

There  are  many  acute  observations  and  memorable  sayings  in  Mr. 
Gardner's  pages.  Of  possessors  of  bad  sculpture  he  dryly  remarks 
'they  must  needs  love  white  marble  for  itself  alone.'  'Some  persons 
become  artists  through  developing  a  lack  of  talent  for  anything  else.' 
'Each  generation  discovers  for  itself  that  sculpture  is  dead.'  And  the 
moral  of  the  book  is  that  rich  people  without  taste  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  patrons,  for  they  are  the  certain  purveyors  of  bad  art. 
— H.  G.  F. 

THREE  CONTINENTS,  i944~45 
Pictured  by  Feliks  Topolski 
With  an  Introduction  by  Maurice  Collis 
(London:  Methuen  &  Co.  Ltd.  50s.  net) 
TN  this  large  and  handsome  quarto  Mr.  Topolski  has  given  us  a 
Xpictorial  summing-up  of  what  he  saw  during  his  war-time  tours, 
starting  from  London  in  1 944.  It  is  an  astonishing  vision  of  what  was 
going  on  in  the  human  maelstrom  during  the  last  year  of  the  war. 
To  turn  the  pages  is  like  contemplating  a  seething  whirlpool.  We  are 
rushed  breathlessly  through  India,  China,  Burma,  Palestine,  Africa, 
Egypt,  Syria,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Italy  and  Germany  in  defeat. 
Already  we  have  absorbed  the  artist's  'reels'  of  Britain  and  Russia 
during  war.  The  present  effort  records  seven  hundred  pictures,  with 
a  cover  and  frontispiece  in  colours.  In  all,  Topolski  depicts  with  equal 
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skill,  sympathy  and  understanding,  the  idiosyncrasies  and  the  be- 
haviour under  unprecedented  emotional  stress  of  each  race  with  which 
he  has  come  in  contact,  adapting  himself  to  the  rigours  of  every  situa- 
tion with  apparent  ease.  The  layman  can  hardly  realize  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  such  an  artist  works.  Kept  continually  at  high  ten- 
sion, it  requires  almost  superhuman  endurance  and  tenacity  and  it  is 
a  cause  for  wonder  indeed  to  find  such  uniformly  sustained  brilliance. 
No  living  sketcher  has  the  verve  of  Topolski's  line,  which  carries  in  it 
the  utmost  limit  of  expressiveness.  Among  these,  and  particularly  the 
wash  drawings,  is  material  for  a  hundred  historical  pictures.  If  the 
two  colour-plates  are  less  convincing,  it  is  because  they  appear  to  be 
less  controlled  in  design  and  therefore  have  not  quite  the  same  clarity. 
Mr.  Maurice  Collis  has  provided  an  appreciative  introduction. — A.  C. 

THE  SMALL-SWORD  IN  ENGLAND 
Its  History,  its  Forms,  its  Makers,  and  its  Masters 
By  J.  D.  Aylward 
Illustrated 

(London,  New  York,  etc.:  Hutchinson's  Scientific  and  Technical 
Publications.  30s.  net) 

A DELIGHTFUL  by-path  of  collecting  has  been  explored  by  Mr. 
Aylward.  In  this  very  complete  study  he  devotes  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  cult  of  the  small-sword,  mainly  in  England  as  the  title 
infers,  but  drawing  upon  and  illustrating  examples  from  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  This  can  hardly  be  avoided,  since  the  small-sword 
itself  derives  from  France,  and  round  about  Dutch  William's  time  we 
must  have  had  a  good  many  importations,  to  say  nothing  of  Dutch 
craftsmen  here,  whilst  practically  all  the  blades  came  from  Germany. 
Who,  then,  were  the  English  sword-cutlers  ?  They  were  mainly  makers 
of  sword-hilts  and  assemblers  of  parts,  and  of  these  Mr.  Aylward  fur- 
nishes an  impressive  catalogue.  The  famed  Hounslow  bladesmiths, 
and  those  of  Shotley  Bridge  (Co.  Durham)  were  almost  exclusively 
German  settlers,  a  few  of  whom  had  Anglicized  their  names. 

The  author's  knowledge  of  his  subject  is  quite  exceptional:  the 
matured  fruit  of  intensive  study  over  a  very  long  period,  since  he 
tells  us  his  notes  were  based  on  a  collection  of  small-swords  which 
was  begun  as  far  back  as  the  year  1885.  For  the  unmilitary-minded 
reader,  the  interest  of  the  small-sword  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  side-arm  ever  designed  exclusively  for  the  use  of  civilians  and 
was  part  of  every  gentleman's  equipment  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half. 

Its  introduction  to  England  was  due  to  Charles  II,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  wearing  it  during  his  exile  in  France.  From  that 
time  its  adoption  in  court  circles  became  inevitable.  The  weapon  itself 
was  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  evolution  from  the  rapier,  as  dictated 
by  the  new  theories  of  French  masters  of  fence.  Speed  was  rightly  held 
to  be  the  essential  thing  and  no  more  perfect  weapon  in  this  respect 
has  ever  been  devised.  Balance  and  lightness  were  the  twin  desiderata 
necessary  to  achieve  this  result.  Between  the  true  rapier  and  the  small- 
sword was  the  intermediate  weapon,  known,  for  want  of  a  more  exact 
word,  as  a  'fiamberge'  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  earlier  double- 
edge  wavy  or  flamboyant  two-handed  sword).  The  forms  of  blades 
underwent  several  changes,  but  the  typical  thrusting  blade  of  the 
small-sword  tapers  and  is  of  hollow  triangular  section. 

Everything  the  intending  collector  can  wish  to  learn  the  author 
gives  in  due  and  proper  order.  After  dealing  with  the  sword  in  gen- 
eral, he  devotes  his  second  chapter  to  blades,  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing them  in  their  various  forms,  including  that  most  noteworthy  in- 
novation, the  colichemarde,  which  revolutionized  all  systems  of  de- 
fence by  developing  the  utmost  speed  in  attack,  with  a  strong  and 
heavy  forte  for  parrying.  The  chapter  on  'hilts,'  would-be  collectors 
will  find  particularly  attractive  and  they  will  be  delighted  with  the 
many  illustrations  of  the  more  artistic  forms,  especially  the  silver  hilts 
which,  as  the  author  says,  'have  a  special  value  to  the  student  of  the 
small-sword  because  their  hallmarks  disclose  the  actual  year  in  which 
they  were  made,  and  form  a  reliable  basis  for  opinion  upon  the  dates 
of  hilts  in  non-precious  metals.'  Following  this  is  a  useful  table  of 
reference,  describing  typical  examples  in  full  detail  of  their  separate 


THE  SWORD  AND  ITS  ELEMENTS  :  FROM  DIDEROT'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  :  IN 
THE  SMALL  SWORD  IN  ENGLAND  :  BY  J.  D.  AYLWARD  :  HUTCHINSON'S 

parts,  together  with  their  dates.  There  is  a  lively  chapter  on  swords- 
men, masters  offence  and  duellings  with  some  very  pertinent  remarks 
on  the  proportions  of  a  sword,  mounting  the  sword,  lengths  of  blades, 
balance,  choice  of  a  weapon,  holding  the  sword,  set  of  the  blade,  etc., 
taken  from  the  writings  of  the  masters.  Mr.  Aylward  has  added  a  long 
excerpt  from  Lucotte's  articles  on  the  sword-cutter  and  his  work  from 
Diderot's  Encyclopaedia  which  is  most  informative.  To  those  interested 
at  all  in  the  sword  this  is  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive  book 
and  one  to  be  cherished. — E.  C. 

WHEELS 
By  Hans  Tisdall  and  Oliver  Hill 
(London:  Pleiades  Books,  Ltd.  8s.  6d.  net) 

A PRETTY  book  for  children  combining  fun  with  instruction  (all 
jam  and  no  powder),  which  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  to 
hesitating  parents  at  Christmastide,  is  Wheels.  Its  frank,  toy-like  draw- 
ings and  attractive  colouring  will  charm  juveniles  and  elders  alike. 
There  are  twenty-nine  pages  of  plates  illustrating  every  form  of  wheel 
thinkable  and  what  they  are  used  for,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  these  are  so  manifold  as  to  make  a  child 
wonder  how  the  world  wagged  without  them.  The  ans*>  er  is,  of 
course,  that  it  just  'wagged.'  Wisely  the  artist  has  adopte-  just  that 
accent  of  primitivism  that  appeals  so  directly  to  the  eager  adolescent 
mind.  There  are  no  complications.  One  feels  sure  that  while  learning 
what  are  wheels  and  what  their  uses,  every  rightly  balanced  youngster 
will  want  to  copy  or  trace  them  in  their  bright  colours  for  himself,  the 
best  possible,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable,  way  of  training  the 
memory.  So,  good  parents,  buy  him  a  paint-box  as  well. — R.  J. 
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STOXELEIGH  ABBEY  AND  ITS  FURNITURE 

(Continued  from  page  j8) 

and  spaces  for  pattern,  they  opened  the  splat,  curved  the 
cabriole,  carved  the  knees,  gave  a  great  welcome  to  the 
East  Indian  spires  and  frets,  made  rococo  picturesque. 
Throughout  their  work  they  used  the  machinery  and  the 
mere  motives  of  baroque,  but  their  'soul' — it  is  Chippen- 
dale's word — harked  back,  like  the  Laudians  before  them, 
to  the  groined  roof  and  the  traceried  window,  the  carved 
capital  and  the  canopy,  arch  and  arcading. 

Gothic  naturalism  could  hardly  be  better  represented 
than  by  the  side-table  in  No.  xi.  It  is  part  of  the  furniture 
bought  at  the  coming-of-age  in  1 763  of  the  fifth  and  not  yet 
'mad'  Lord  Leigh,  probably  from  Burnett's  in  the  Strand, 
and  probably  in  his  own  taste.  Here,  it  may  be  said,  is  the 
most  beautiful  piece  of  furniture  at  Stoneleigh,  rococo 
made  an  English  thing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
where a  better  instance  of  the  relish  for  mahogany  or  of 
the  response  to  it  of  the  English  carver. 

( To  be  concluded) 


ARMOUR  IN  CHURCHES  OF  CARINTHIA 

(Continued from  page  nf) 

the  personal  character  of  the  knight  portrayed.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  not  only  is  the  same  harness  but  also  the  same 
idealized  face  used  for  the  two  knights.  The  effigies  are  of 
such  outstanding  artistic  quality  that  one  must  turn  to 
Innsbruck  where,  a  few  years  later,  Gilg  Sesselschreiber 
began  to  produce  the  great  series  of  bronze  figures  for  the 
monument  to  Kaiser  Maximilian  in  the  Hofkirche,  in 
order  to  find  a  cultural  background  which  was  capable 
of  giving  birth  to  such  masterpieces. 

The  armour  displays  several  features  which  indicate  the 
imminent  replacement  of  Gothic  by  Fluted  armour.  These 
include  the  round  instead  of  pointed  sollerets,  the  tall 
neck-guards  (No.  vi),  and  the  armet  helmet  instead  of  the 
German  salade  and  bevor  worn  by  the  knights  of  the  late 
Fifteenth  Century. 


THE  EARLY  DATE-LETTER  CYCLES 

(Continued  from  page  120) 

shield  as  given  in  O.E.P.  (i.e.  Cripps,  see  10th  edit.  1914,  p.  419). 
This  same  maker's  mark  is  also  found  on  a  5j-in.  paten  at  Beecham- 
well,  Norfolk,  and  is  described  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  and  T.  M. 
Fallow  (Arch.  Journ.  XLIII,  1886,  p.  378)  as  'a  nondescript  fleur-de- 
lys,  as  on  the  Wylye  Chalice,'  while  the  date  letter,  so  readily  accepted 
as  F  by  Jackson,  is  described  as  damaged  and  apparently  quite  un- 
decipherable, an  approximate  date  of  circa  1520  being  suggested. 
The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  'Medieval  Patens  in  Norfolk'  (Norfolk  Arch. 
Vol.  XII,  i<(i<)  ;  p.  93)  gives  an  illustration  of  it  on  a  plate  facing 
p.  92,  where  the  marks  are  just  visible,  but  can  add  nothing  to  the 
original  description.  All  this  stresses  the  necessity  for  careful  photo- 
graphy and  only  supports  the  view  that  in  these  difficult  questions  of 
Early  Cycle  date-lei  ters  line  drawings  are  useless. 

Yours  faithfully, 

N.  M.  Penzer. 


IN  THE  AUCTION  ROOMS 

(Continued from  page  156) 

In  the  same  sale,  October  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Home's  property  in- 
cluded seventy-two  circular  dinner  plates,  with  reed-and-tie  rims,  by 
Paul  Storr,  1794  (1,298  oz.),  which  sold  for  £750;  and  four  candel- 
abra, with  branches  for  two  lights  and  a  flame  finial  in  the  centre, 
on  circular  bases  and  tapering  stems,  by  John  Schofield,  1793-94 


(329  oz.),  £540.  On  October  27th,  a  beaded  old  English-pattern 
table  service,  weighing  259  oz.  10  dwt.,  realized  £175;  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt  vase-shaped  wine  coasters,  on  circular  feet,  decorated  with  applied 
figures  of  Phoebus  and  Diana  in  chariots,  by  Paul  Storr,  1 8 1 5  (203  oz. 
8  dwt.),  £270;  four  silver-gilt  wine  coasters,  pierced  and  chased  with 
vine  foliage  and  infant  Bacchanals,  mounted  on  two  travelling  stands, 
by  Barnard  and  Co.,  1829,  £200;  and  a  late  seventeenth-century  Dan- 
ish peg  tankard,  on  lion-and-ball  feet,  the  cover  inset  with  a  coin 
dated  1629  (33  oz-  J5  dwt.),  £150.  The  late  Lady  Ludlow's  property, 
sold  on  October  16th,  included  a  silver-gilt  dessert  service,  consisting 
of  eight  circular  tazza  and  eight  oval  dishes  (325  oz.  3  dwt.),  which 
made  £260;  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  silver-gilt  and  mother-o'- 
pearl  dessert  service  of.tfiirty  spoons,  knives  and  forks;  an  oval  cake- 
basket,  on  four  mask  feet,  by  Paul  Lamer ie,  1739  (77  oz.  5  dwt.),  £360; 
and  a  pair  of  circular  soup  tureens,  covers  and  stands,  the  covers 
surmounted  by  figures  of  cupids  and  greyhounds,  by  Antoine  Boullier, 
Paris,  1784  (267  oz.  15  dwt.),  £620;  while  from  another  source  came 
four  oblong  entree  dishes  and  covers,  with  gadrooned  rims  and  foliage 
handles,  by  Paul  Storr,  1 81 5  (274  oz.  5  dwt.),  £300;  and  finally,  on 
October  23rd,  thirty  circular  dinner  plates,  with  shaped  gadrooned 
rims  (622  oz.),  made  £270;  four  leaf-shaped  dishes,  with  gadrooned 
rims,  Dublin,  1788  (75  oz.  9  dwt.),  £260;  and  an  oblong  salver,  on 
scroll  feet  chased  with  masks,  by  John  Barbe,  1741  (1 13  oz.  15  dwt.), 
£3!o. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  June  20th,  the  late  Violet,  Lady  Melchett's  toilet 
service  (17  pieces),  1679,  maker's  mark  a  goose  within  a  circle,  the 
silver  weighing  approximately  178  oz.,  brought  £1,950;  a  wine  cup, 
the  bowl  with  straight  tapering  sides,  the  stem  with  pear-shaped  knop 
and  collar  above  and  below,  on  a  slightly  domed  circular  foot,  maker's 
mark  I.H.  with  a  star  below,  1624  (9  oz.),  £390;  and  a  silver-gilt 
cup  and  cover,  the  bell-shaped  bowl  engraved  with  four  circular  line 
ornaments  within  leaf  borders,  supported  on  a  knopped  stem  with 
domed  foot,  maker's  mark  an  oblong  shield  with  a  diagonal  shaft,  1563 
(11  oz.  10  dwt.),  £590.  On  July  4th,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Gordon's  collection  included  thirty  soup  plates  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dinner  plates,  with  a  gadroon  and  shell  edge,  by  Paul  Storr, 
1807  (3,624  oz.),  which  changed  hands  at  £1,400;  a  set  of  eight 
campana-shaped  wine  coolers,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1807  (1,354  oz-)> 
£720;  a  pair  of  circular  dishes,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1724  (88  oz.),  £250; 
a  garniture,  of  Empire  design,  comprising  a  pair  of  three-light  candel- 
abra, and  six  two-branch  candelabra,  by  Benjamin  Smith,  1804-7 
(1,327  oz.),  £800;  and  a  dessert  service  (16  pieces),  by  the  same 
maker  (540  oz.),  £840.  On  July  1  ith,  a  tazza,  with  a  gadroon  edge, 
on  a  short  screw-in  foot  with  a  knurled  knop,  Dublin,  1693  (38  oz.), 
sold  for  £320;  while,  on  July  25th,  a  pair  of  oval  tea  trays,  with 
reeded  rims  and  handles,  by  John  Crouch  and  Thos.  Hannam,  1793 
(141  oz.  10  dwt.),  made  £345;  a  set  of  four  octagonal  side  dishes  and 
covers,  by  Paul  Storr,  1793  (160  oz.  10  dwt.),  £210;  and  a  tankard, 
the  body  tapering  inwards  towards  the  moulded  rim,  with  bold  scroll 
handle  and  cap-shaped  cover  with  bifurcated  thumbpiece,  maker's 
mark  F.S.,  a  pellet  above  and  below,  1690  (18  oz.  18  dwt.),  £165.  On 
October  1st,  eighteen  dinner  plates,  the  shaped  gadroon  rims  chased 
at  regular  intervals  with  shells,  by  Paul  Storr,  1810  (398  oz.),  fetched 
£260;  a  set  of  four  oblong  entree  dishes  and  covers,  the  handles 
terminating  in  lion  masks,  by  the  same  maker,  1810  (262  oz.  9  dwt.), 
£250;  a  pair  of  late  eighteenth-century  Augsburg  soup  tureens, 
covers  and  stands,  the  covers  surmounted  with  birds  amid  foliage, 
maker's  mark  G.B.,  possibly  by  Gottfried  Bartermann  (457  oz.  13 
dwt.),  £600;  and  an  oak  canteen  fitted  with  old  English-pattern  table 
silver  (483  pieces),  weight  of  silver  (modern),  excluding  knives  and 
forks  with  loaded  handles,  580  oz.,  £340.  The  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on 
October  10th,  included  a  small  collection  sent  by  Lady  Roundway. 
Among  the  pieces  was  a  silver-gilt  cup  and  cover,  of  porringer  form, 
the  nearly  cylindrical  body  engraved  with  Chinese  figures,  birds, 
flowers  and  contemporary  armorials,  resting  on  a  moulded  circular 
foot,  and  with  two  scroll  handles,  maker's  mark  with  a  fleur-de-lys 
below,  probably  for  John  Jackson.  1688  (31  oz.),  which  found  a  buyer 
at  £820;  and  a  set  of  four  candlesticks,  the  vase-shaped  and  fluted 
nozzles  supported  by  figures  of  negroes  standing  on  square  pedestals, 
by  William  Cripps,  1757  (120  oz.),  £205. 
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IN    THE     AUCTION  ROOMS 

By  T.  P.  GREIG 


AT  the  time  of  writing,  the 
1946-47  auction  season  is  only 
a  few  weeks  old,  but  there  are 
definite  signs  that  the  activity  which 
was  marked  during  the  past  season — 
a  season  reminiscent  of  the  boom  days 
of  the  late  1920's — is  to  be  more  pro- 
nounced during  the  coming  months. 
A  number  of  interesting  catalogues 
have  already  been  issued  by  Christie's, 
Sotheby's,  Knight,  Frank  and  Rut- 
ley's,  and  other  auctioneers,  and  many 
more  of  equal  interest  are  in  course  of 
preparation. 


THE  EARL  OF  CRAWFORD'S 
COLLECTION 


REMBRANDT  :  SELF-PORTRAIT 
COLLECTION  :  TO  BE  SOLI)  AT 


THE  first  of  the  more  important 
of  the  new  season's  sales  to  be 
noted  is  that  of  the  three-day  sale  at 
Christie's,  beginning  on  October  9th, 
of  the  old  English  silver,  decorative 
furniture,  and  pictures  by  old  masters, 
removed  from  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
and  Balcarres's  Lancashire  residence, 
Haigh  Hall,  Wigan. The  pictures,  which 
totalled  £26,769,  included  a  large 
tondo  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
two  Saints,  ascribed  to  Botticelli, 
originally  in  the  Campana  Collec- 
tion, Rome,  which  changed  hands 

at  £5,880:  a  small  Woody  Landscape,  with  a  Peasant  Woman  and  Child 
crossing  a  Wooden  Bridge  over  a  Stream,  by  Jacob  van  Ruisdael,  brought 
£1,470;  a  Luca  Signorelli  panel  of  The  Madonna  and  Child,  enthroned 
with  Saints  Michael  and  Augustine,  and  Angels,  £1,050;  a  similar 
sum  was  given  for  a  small  Portrait  of  a  Nobleman,  in  black  dress  with 
whiteruff.  attributed  toVanDyck;  aBicci  di  Lorenzo  altar-piece,  with 
The  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  in  the  centre  with  Saints  on  the  wings, 
fetched  £1,260;  and  a  Flower  Piece  by  the  gifted  Dutch  woman, 
Rachel  Ruysch,  made  £997  10s.  A  small  picture  of  A  Dutch  Coaster  in 
a  Storm,  by  Ludolf  Bakhuisen,  and  a  Lorenzo  di  Credi  panel,  The 
Madonna  and  Child,  with  the  Infant  St.  John,  in  a  landscape,  each  sold 
for  £336 :  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  in  black  cloak  showing  white  shirt 
at  the  neck,  seated  writing,  on  panel,  by  Innocenza  da  Imola,  £441 ; 
a  Portrait  of  a  Cavalier,  in  yellow  doublet  with  slashed  sleeves,  breast- 
plate and  blue  sash,  by  A.  Cuyp,  £441 ;  an  Interior,  with  Cavaliers  and 
Ladies  at  a  Repast,  ascribed  to  Palamedes,  £315;  a  small  P.  Potter 
panel  of  .-1  Bull  with  four  Sheep,  near  an  old  Tree,  £504;  a  portrait  of 
Georgina.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  in  black  cloak  and  hat,  attributed  to 
Reynolds.  £441;  a  rendering  of  A  Spanish  Beggar,  in  tattered  dress, 
holding  a  cask  and  a  wine  bottle,  given  to  Ribera,  £472  10s. ;  a  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,  in  black  coat,  cut  V-shape  showing  white  linen 
shirt,  by  Girolamo  Savoldo,  £420;  a  D.  Seghers  Flower  Piece,  on  panel, 
£504;  a  small  Jan  Steen  panel  of  A  Man  sharpening  a  Quill  Pen,  £420; 
and  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and  Child,  by  Simon  Vouet,  £252. 

A  total  of  £12,684  l5s-  was  recorded  for  the  Crawford  furniture  and 
art  objects — the  top  price,  £693,  being  paid  for  four  pairs  of  curtains 
of  flowered  cream  silk  brocade,  with  pink  silk  borders  overlaid  with 
coloured  braid  (13  ft.  6  in.  x  4  ft.  9  in.);  an  old  English  carpet 
(57  ft.  6  in.  X  17  ft.  3  in.),  woven  with  arabesque  foliage  in  red  and 
buff  on  blue  medallions  and  green  ground,  fetched  £651;  a  suite 
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of  Louis  XV  furniture  (9  pieces),  the 
gilt  framework  covered  with  Aubus- 
son  tapestry  worked  with  children  in 
landscapes,  £630;  a  Limoges  enamel 
casket  (8  in.  wide),  painted  with  his- 
torical  subjects  in  translucent  colours, 
mounted  with   metal-gilt  borders 
and  lion  feet,  £609;  six  eighteenth- 
8sti         century  Windsor  armchairs,  of  cherry- 
B        wood,  with  arched  backs  pierced  with 
A"  Gothic  tracery,  on  cabriole  legs  and 

club  feet,  £525;  a  Minton  porcelain 
service,  celadon  and  white,  consisting 
of  thirty-six  dessert  stands  of  various 
pa  (terns,  and  ten  candelabra,  £273; 
a  French  parquetry  toilet  table  (29  in. 
wide),  inlaid  with  scrollwork  in  king- 
WK      wood  on  tulipwood  ground,  £367  1  os. ; 
B       a  Dresden  oviform  vase,  painted  with 
^^^^  birds  and  flowers  in  colours  and  gold 

^^^H^  in  the  Oriental  taste,  £178  10s. ;  and 

mf  an  old  English  clock,  movement  by 

Joseph  Knibb,  in  an  ebony  case  (7  ft. 
^^^^  3  in.  high),  £483.  The  silver,  which 

totalled  a  little  over  £6,000,  included 
sixty    circular    dinner    plates,  with 
shaped  gadrooned  and  foliage  rims,  by 
Paul  Storr,  1828  (1,177  oz-  3  dwt.), 
which  realized  £620;  a  pair  of  silver- 
gilt    vase-shaped    wine    coolers  and 
stands,  decorated  with  applied  bands 
of  vines  and  other  foliage,  the  stands 
on  claw  and  winged  feet,  by  B.  and  J. 
Smith,  1 8 1  1  (505  oz.),  £365;  and  an  Edinburgh  oblong  two-handled 
tray,  on  leaf  feet,  with  gadrooned  rim  and  scroll  handles,  1807  (148 
oz.  14  dwt.),  £180. 


PICTURES,  DRAWINGS  AND  PRINTS 

CHRISTIE'S  earlier  sales,  to  be  covered  by  the  present  notes,  in- 
cluded that  on  July  19th,  when  £357  was  given  for  a  small  S. 
van  Ruisdael  painting,  Waiting  for  the  Ferry,  showing  two  horsemen 
with  a  wagon  and  other  figures  on  a  sandy  road  in  the  foreground; 
and  Mercury  and  Argus,  by  Jacob  Jordaens,  fetched  £273.  On  July 
26th,  a  small  panel  portrait  of  Saskia,  in  brown  dress,  ascribed  to 
Rembrandt,  made  £609;  Cupids  Sporting  in  the  Clouds,  attributed  to 
Rubens,  said  to  be  a  sketch  for  the  Grand  Ceiling  of  the  Banqueting 
Hall,  Whitehall,  £504;  Politiciens  en  Disaccord,  by  F.  Brunery,  £483; 
Little  Miss  Muffet,  by  Millais,  1884,  £199  10s.;  The  Sheridan  Family,  in 
a  woody  landscape,  by  Gainsborough  and  Gainsborough  Dupont, 
£577  1  os. ;  An  Old  Beggar,  by  James  Pryde,  £199  10s. ;  and  a  water- 
colour  drawing,  Harewood  House,  looking  over  the  lake,  with  peasants 
and  sheep  in  the  foreground,  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  £525;  and  one  by 
Copley  Fielding,  The  Vale  of  Neath,  1854,  £336.  August  2nd  saw  the 
last  of  Christie's  1945-46  season's  picture  sales  when  a  few  works 
belonging  to  Viscount  Rothermere  came  under  the  hamme  These 
included  a  small  arched-top  panel  of  The  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned 
with  Angels,  by  the  'Master  of  the  Bambino  Vispo,'  a  follower  of 
Lorenzo  Monaco,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Italian  Exhibition,  Bur- 
lington House,  1930.  This  changed  hands  at  £1,312  10s.;  while 
£892  1  os.  was  given  for  a  larger  panel  of  The  Madonna  nurturing  the 
Infmt  Saviour,  with  buildings  on  a  river  with  hills  in  the  background, 
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\  GAINSBOROUGH  PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  HUMPHRY  IN  A  WOODY  LANDSCAPE,  NEAR 
SUDBURY  :  A.  P.  HUMPHRY  COLLECTION  :  SOLD  AT  CHRISTIE'S,  OCTOBER  4TH,  FOR  £2,520 


by  Piero  di  Cosimo;  a  little  panel  portrait  of  Pietro  Burlarhacchi,  as  a 
young  man.  in  red  and  black  dress,  by  Lorenzo  Zacchia,  an  Italian 
painter  working  about  1558,  sold  for  £735;  and  a  panel  of  an  interior 
of  a  Dutch  picture  gallery,  in  which  are  seen  the  Archduke  Albert  of 
.  lustria  and  the  Infanta  Isabella,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  by  Willem  van 
Haecht,  signed  and  dated  1628,  £756.  From  other  sources  came  a 
tiny  panel,  The  Baptism  of  Christ,  attributed  to  Cranach,  which 
brought  £283  1  os.;  The  Landing  of  William  of  Orange  in  Torbay,  1688, 
by  A.  Storck,  £294;  and  a  Frans  de  Momper  panel,  a  Hilly  River 
Scene,  with  Horsemen  and  other  Figures,  £273.  In  the  first  of  the  1946-47 
sales  (September  20th),  a  view  of  St.  James's  Park,  showing  Rosamond's 
Pond,  ascribed  to  Hogarth,  fetched  £525.  In  the  Earl  Beauchamp  sale, 
1939,  when  catalogued  as  being  by  S.  Scott,  it  made  £420.  On  Sep- 
tember 27th,  a  portrait  of  William  Ingle,  in  blue  coat,  leaning  on  a 
sundial,  by  Arthur  Devis,  signed  and  dated  1752,  fetched  £357; 
Flirtation,  ascribed  to  Schall,  £315;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Youth,  in  scarlet 
coat  and  black  hat,  holding  a  sword,  by  J.  S.  Copley,  £210.  From  the 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  P.  Humphry,  of  Horham  Hall,  Essex 
sold  on  October  4th),  a  Gainsborough  portrait  of  William  Humphry. 
as  a  sportsman,  with  his  gun,  closely  eyeing  the  woody  landscape, 
near  Sudbury,  changed  hands  at  £2,520.  Humphry,  born  in  Sudbury 
in  1722,  was  six  times  Mayor  of  Gainsborough's  birthplace.  Another 
Gainsborough  picture  in  the  same  collection,  a  Woody  Landscape,  with 
a  Peasant  Woman  and  Dog  on  a  winding  road  in  the  foreground,  sold 
for  £945;  and  a  small  Jan  Steen  painting,  The  Drinkers,  £504.  From 
other  sources  came  The  Arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Flushing,  by  S. 
de  Vlieger,  signed  and  dated  1646,  which  brought  £483;  a  panel, 
The  Marriage  at  Cana.  by  Albert  Bouts,  £1,050;  two  gay  little  pictures, 
Hide-the-Handkerchief  and  See-Saw,  by  N.  Lancret,  £1,995  (these 
brought  £1,732  10s.  in  the  R.  Vaile  sale,  1903);  and  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Louisa  Georgina  Augusta  Anne  Murray,  when  a  child,  by  Lawrence, 
£1,995  (tn's  received  a  final  bid  of  £1,890  in  June,  1929).  A  number 
of  the  less  important  pictures  in  the  famous  Bridgewater  Collection, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  came  under  Christie's  hammer  on 
Octobei  18th,  and  brought  a  total  of  £13, 038.  These  were  sold  partly 
because  Bridgewater  House,  St.  James's,  which  suffered  very  much 
from  enemy  action,  is  still  uninhabitable,  and  partly  because  of  the 
present  difficulty  of  hanging  more  than  400  pictures.  The  highest 
price,  £1,995,  was  given  for  Venus  Lamenting  the  Death  of  Adonis,  by 
Paolo  Veronese,  which  came  out  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  sale  in  1798 
for  £157  10s. ;  a  small  panel,  showing  Boys  Bathing,  with  a  Woman 
Holding  a  Child  on  the  Back  of  a  Horse,  by  Ph.  Wouwerman,  signed 
with  monogram,  fetched  £997  10s.;  a  portrait  of  A  Natural  Son  of  the 


Duke  of  d'Olivarez,  attributed  to  Velazquez,  £892  10s.;  a 
still-life  subject,  by  J.  D.  de  Heem,  signed  and  dated  1664, 
£682  ios.;  a  small  study  of  the  Head  of  a  Lady,  with  her 
hair  falling  on  to  her  shoulders,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
£525;  The  Senses,  by  Moise  le  Valentin,  £420;  a  portrait 
group  of  Lady  Alice  Egerton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Stafford,  and 
Lady  Blanche  Egerton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Sandwich,  daugh- 
ters of  the  1st  Earl  of  Ellesmere.  on  horseback,  with  dogs,  in 
a  park,  by  A.  de  Dreux,  £441;  A  Musical  Party,  by  Jan 
Lys  (also  ascribed  to  Peter  van  Lint),  £283  ios.;  The 
White  Monk,  a  river  scene  with  horsemen,  and  two  figures 
seated  under  some  trees,  by  Richard  Wilson,  £367  ios.; 
and  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman,  in  embroidered  brown  coat 
and  white  vest,  his  hat  under  his  left  arm,  by  Allan  Ram- 
say* £294. 

At  Sotheby's,  on  July  23rd,  a  pair  of  coloured  prints, 
Compassionate  Children  and  Haymakers,  by  W.  Ward,  after 
J.  Ward,  fetched  £155;  and  a  series  of  twenty-two  early 
progress  proofs  of  Constable's  English  Landscape,  by  D. 
Lucas,  £110.  On  the  following  day,  a  coloured-chalks 
drawing  of  a  profile  Head  of  a  Girl,  by  Chardin,  and  a 
black-chalk  drawing  of  two  studies  of  a  youth,  by  an  artist 
of  the  French  school,  realized  £170;  and  a  Charles 
Spencelayh  painting  of  Pink  Roses  in  a  China  Vase,  w  ith  a 
green  curtain  background,  £280.  On  October  2nd,  a 
flower  piece:  a  rich  cluster  of  Flowers  in  a  Silver-ware  Bowl 
resting  on  a  Marble  Slab,  by  J.  Bogdani,  made  £300:  and  a 
portrait  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Brightwell,  ascribed  to  Hogarth.  £200;  and, 
on  October  9th,  a  Birket  Foster  water-colour  drawing.  Mending  the 
Chair,  fetched  £250;  and  one,  by  W.  Russell  Flint,  Humor esque,  £220; 
while  paintings  included  a  small  panel,  Kermesse  in  a  Flemish  Village, 
by  P.  Breughel  the  Younger,  which  brought  £230;  and  Shipping  in  an 
Estuary,  and  The  Port  at  Fecamps,  by  E.  Boudin,  £460  and  £520 
respectively.  Finally,  on  October  16th,  a  gouache  drawing,  La 
Balancoire  Mysterieuse,  by  Lavrience,  fetched  £370;  while,  at  Robinson 
and  Foster's,  on  September  26th.  £441  was  paid  for  The  Mocking  of 
Christ,  attributed  to  Van  Dyck. 

At  Phillips,  Son  and  Neale's,  on  October  1  ith,  a  view  of  the  famous 
Lock  on  the  Stour  (39  in.  x  49  in.),  by  John  Constable,  belonging  to 
Miss  K.  Hartree,  of  Dorset,  changed  hands  at  £4,600.  In  1858,  the 
vendor's  grandfather  had  paid  £315  for  it;  while,  on  July  18th,  at 
Moccas  Court  (the  Hereford  residence  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Cornewall), 
Russell,  Baldwin  and  Bright's  sold  a  portrait  of  Charles  Wolfran  Corne- 
wall, Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  (1780-1789),  wearing  his 
robes  of  office,  by  Gainsborough,  for  £1,650. 


FURNITURE  AND  ART  OBJECTS 

BEFORE  recording  the  opening  sales  of  the  1946—47  season,  note 
must  first  be  made  of  those  held  towards  the  end  of  the  past  season. 
At  Christie's,  on  July  11th,  a  chiming  bracket  clock,  movement  by 
Thomas  Tompion,  in  a  tortoiseshell  pedestal-shaped  case  mounted  with 
metal-gilt  plaques  (16  in.  high),  sold  for  £504;  an  Indo-Portuguese 
cabinet,  with  folding  doors  at  top,  the  sloping  centre  forming  a  secre- 
taire, and  seven  drawers  below,  the  whole  inlaid  with  vases  of  flowers, 
leopards  and  birds  in  engraved  ivory  on  teakwood  ground,  £262  ios.; 
and  a  Persian  carpet  (20  ft.  6  in.  X  14  ft.  6  in.),  with  a  foliage  and 
rosette  design  on  a  red  ground,  £619  ios.  On  July  18th.  a  Sheraton 
satinwood  cabinet,  with  folding  doors  at  top  mounted  with  medal- 
lions of  looking-glass,  a  cylinder  centre  forming  secretaire,  with 
drawers  below  and  cupboards  at  the  sides,  banded  with  mahogany 
and  painted  with  flowers,  realized  £714;  and  a  panel  of  Mortlake 
tapestry,  woven  with  huntsmen  and  hounds  in  the  foreground  of  a 
hilly  landscape,  £378;  and,  on  July  25th,  a  cut-glass  chandelier,  with 
branches  for  twelve  lights,  made  £315;  a  Chippendale  mahogany 
armchair,  with  scroll  arm  supports  carved  with  eagles'  heads,  on 
cabriole  legs  and  claw-and-ball  feet.  £220  ios. ;  a  Regency  mahogany 
writing-table,  with  pedestal  ends  fitted  with  drawers  and  cupboards, 
£252;  a  Kirman  carpet  (24  ft.  10  in.  X  21  ft.  6  in.),  with  flowers 
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Arabesques,  medallions  of  animals  on  pink  ground,  £882-;  and  a  Per- 
sian carpet  (15  ft.  X  11  ft.  6  in.),  with  a  foliage  and  cone  design, 
£367  ios.;  while,  on. July  30th,  £325  10s.  was  given  for  a  sixteenth- 
century  Hispano-MaurO  dish,  with  a  shield  in  the  centre,  charged 
with  an  owl  on  a  ground  of  scrollwork  in  copper  lustre.  On  August 
1st,  a  Worcester  dinner  service  (107  pieces),  painted  with  panels  of 
flowers  on  salmon-pink  ground  gilt  with  diamond  ornament,  fetched 
£325  ios.;  and  a  carpet  (11  ft.  X  8  ft.  6  in.),  of  Chinese  design. 
£304  ios.  Christie's  first  of  this  season's  sales  (September  19th)  in- 
cluded an  old  English  chiming  bracket  clock,  movement  by  J.  Wind- 
mills, in  a  pedestal-shaped  walnut  case  with  domed  top,  mounted  with 
silver  handle  (15 J  in.  high),  which  sold  for  £672;  three  panels  of 
Brussels  tapestry,  woven  with  bacchanalian  figures  and  nymphs  in 
the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  £819;  and  a  Sevres  dessert  service  (28 
pieces),  decorated  with  birds,  branches  and  groups  of  flowers  in 
panels,  £120  15s.  On  October  3rd,  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  commode, 
with  three  drawers  in  the  frieze  and  two  drawers  below,  inlaid  with  a 
medallion  of  figures  and  flowers  in  various  woods  on  a  kingwood 
ground,  fetched  £420;  a  Louis  XV  secretaire,  with  cylinder  front  and 
two  drawers  below,  inlaid  with  a  landscape  and  figures  in  marquetry. 
£283  ios.;  a  Regency  mahogany  writing-table,  with  three  drawers 
and  pedestal  ends  fitted  with  drawers  and  cupboards,  £336;  a  Direc- 
toire  mahogany  cabinet,  designed  in  the  manner  of  Weisweiler,  with 
showcase  at  the  back  surmounted  by  a  clock,  movement  by  Le 
Nepvue,  £588:  and  three  pairs  of  pale-green  watered-silk  curtains, 
with  a  striped  and  wreathed  design  in  silver,  £525.  Again,  on  October 
8th,  a  Worcester  tea  service  (44  pieces),  painted  with  birds  and  insects 
in  panels  with  gilt  scroll  borders  on  dark-blue  scale-pattern  ground, 
brought  £252;  and,  on  October  17th,  an  Elizabethan  long  oak  table, 
with  carved  foliage  frieze,  on  eight  bulbous  legs  carved  with  foliage, 
made  £924;  a  panel  of  English  tapestry,  woven  in  the  centre  with 
the  Arms  of  England,  as  borne  by  the  Tudor  Monarchs,  also  the  arms 
of  the  City  of  Great  Yarmouth  and  those  of  a  member  of  the  Grice 
family,  £756;  a  sixteenth-century  table  cover  of  Sheldon  tapestry, 
woven  with  flowers  and  fruit,  and  a  medallion  of  figures  on  a  red 
ground,  £630;  and  a  late  fifteenth-century  Flemish  panel,  worked  with 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  in  the  foreground  of  a  landscape,  £588. 

A  miscellaneous  sale  at  Sotheby's,  on  July  19th,  included  a  pair  of 
late  seventeenth-century  Brescian  flint-lock  pistols,  the  walnut  stocks 
inlaid  with  chiselled  and  engraved  plaques  of  steel,  and  the  barrels 
inscribed  Piero  Dafino,  which  changed  hands  at  £200;  a  dwarf  oyster- 
walnut  cabinet,  the  upper  part  fitted  with  a  cupboard,  on  stand  fitted 
with  one  long  drawer,  supported  by  barley-twist  legs  and  bun  feet, 
£225;  a  walnut  bureau-cabinet,  on  moulded  plinth  and  bracket  feet, 
£350;  a  walnut  kneehole  writing-desk,  on  bracket  feet,  £240;  a 
Queen  Anne  walnut  secretaire  cabinet,  on  bun  feet,  £280;  a  William 
and  Mary  walnut  bureau  cabinet,  supported  on  chamfered  and 
tapering  legs  with  bun  feet,  £295;  and  a  carpet  (15  ft.  3  in.  X  12  ft. 
1 1  in.),  woven  in  Tabriz  style  with  a  crimson  floral  pole  medallion  on 
a  cream  field,  £340.  On  July  26th,  a  Stuart  tortoiseshell  table  mirror, 
bordered  with  fine  contemporary  needlework,  designed  with  figures 
of  a  king  and  queen  standing  beneath  canopies,  and  four  small  circu- 
lar panels  of  Biblical  subjects,  one  dated  1679,  contained  in  a  wooden 
case  with  folding  doors,  found  a  buyer  at  £500;  a  small  bureau,  inlaid 
with  panels  of  yew-wood  cross-banded  with  walnut,  the  interior  fitted 
with  various  small  drawers  and  pigeonholes,  on  stand  with  cabriole 
legs  terminating  in  claw-and-ball  feet  (2  ft.  wide),  £400;  and  a 
mahogany  secretaire  breakfront  bookcase,  £330.  On  July  29th,  an 
Assyrian  limestone  bas-relief  (7  ft.  10  in.  X  4  ft.  high),  representing 
Tiglath-Pileser  III,  King  of  Assyria,  B.C.,  with  attendants  and 

other  figures,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  changed  hands  at 
£3,500;  then,  on  August  2nd,  a  Worcester  apple-green  tea  and  coffee 
service  (59  pieces),  by  Flight,  Barr  and  Barr,  painted  with  exotic 
birds,  flowers,  shells  and  named  views  in  panels,  made  £210;  a  Spode 
dessert  service  (41  pieces),  decorated  in  the  centres  with  sprays  of  old 
English  flowers  in  natural  colours,  the  borders  with  flowers  and 
strawberries  in  Chinese  style  in  panels  on  a  blue  ground,  £225;  a  set 
of  six  Indo-Portuguese  ivory  chairs,  executed  in  Chippendale  style, 
believed  to  have  formed  part  of  a  set  brought  from  India  by  Warren 
Hastings  as  a  gift  to  Queen  Charlotte,  £420;  a  Louis  XV  kingwood 


writing-table,  lilted  with  three  real  and  three  dummy  drawers  and 
supported  on  quadrangular  cabriole  legs,  £360;  a  marquetry  bon- 
heur-du-Jour,  decorated  with  Chinese  vases  and  utensils,  on  slender 
cabriole  legs,  signed  R.V.L.C.,  £630;  and  a  small  Chippendale 
mahogany  display  cabinet,  £250.  On  August  9th,  a  Kashan  rug  (10  ft. 
10  in.  x  7  ft.  9  in.),  woven  with  a  centre  pole  medallion  in  shades  of 
dark  blue,  flame,  ivory  and  green,  in  an  ivory  field,  made  £350;  and 
a  Persian  carpet  (23  ft.  3  in.  x  13  ft.  9  in.),  the  coral  field  worked 
with  a  floral  meander  pattern  in  tones  of  ivory,  blue  and  green,  £300; 
while,  on  October  4th,  a  fine  copy  of  the  "Hornby  Castle'  suite,  com- 
prising a  settee  and  a  pair  of  armchairs,  the  former  of  'three-chair- 
back-form,'  upholstered  with  cut  silk  velvet,  fetched  £700;  a  set  of 
eight  walnut  chairs,  of  Queen  Anne  design,  the  backs  and  seats  cov- 
ered with  cut  silk  velvet,  raised  on  carved  cabriole  legs,  with  gilded 
decoration,  £400;  a  pair  of  armchairs,  of  seventeenth-century  design 
with  prie-dieux,  £230;  a  twelve-fold  Chinese  coromandel-lacquer 
screen,  decorated  with  an  Emperor  giving  evidence,  etc.,  £340;  three 
pairs  of  blue  Italian  cut-velvet  curtains,  decorated  with  a  floral  scroll- 
ing design  in  gold  metal  threads,  £500;  and  a  Chinese  carpet  (12  ft. 
9  in.  <  9  ft.  10  in.),  the  plain  deep-blue  field  woven  with  flowering 
magnolia  branches  and  bamboo  stem,  £320.  On  October  11th,  a 
pair  of  white  and  gilt  elbow  chairs,  the  seats  covered  with  fine  needle- 
work with  Teniers  carousing  scenes  in  petit-point,  brought  £225;  a 
Queen  Anne  small  walnut  chest  of  drawers,  with  folding  top,  sup- 
ported on  bracket  feet,  £200;  and  an  Agra  carpet  (11  ft.  5  in.  X 
8  ft.  10  in.),  woven  with  an  ivory  floral  pole  medallion  on  a  dark-blue 
field,  £185;  while,  on  October  18th,  a  Louis  XV  marquetry  com- 
mode, of  bombe  shape,  signed  L.  Boudin,  inlaid  with  floral  sprays  on 
a  kingwood  ground,  realized  £390;  a  fine-quality  French  marquetry 
bureau,  with  floral  motives  inlaid  on  a  kingwood  ground,  the  interior 
fitted  with  tiers  of  drawers,  shaped  paper-racks,  on  cabriole  legs, 
£800;  and  a  small  marquetry  commode,  fitted  with  two  drawers  in- 
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laid  with  a  trophy  of  music  within  floral  garlands  and  ribbons,  £250. 

At  Knight.  Frank  and  Rutley's,  on  September  6th,  a  pair  of  Vene- 
tian mirrors,  with  ornamental  engraved  borders,  fetched  £150;  an 
eighteenth-century  mahogany  pedestal  kneehole  writing-table,  fitted 
with  nine  drawers  and  a  cupboard,  £280;  and  a  walnut  armchair,  of 
Queen  Anne  design,  upholstered  with  gros-  and  petit-point  needlework, 
£145;  while  at  Robinson  and  Foster's,  on  October  2nd,  a  pair  of 
Regency  painted  and  decorated  folding-top  card  tables  made 
£1 10  5s.;  and  on  the  following  day  a  Nankin  blue  and  white  dinner 
service  (142  pieces)  realized  £136  10s. ;  and  a  sixteenth-century 
Urbino  lustre  circular  dish,  £210;  and,  on  October  15th,  a  Charles  II 
black  and  gilt  lacquered  dwarf  cabinet,  decorated  with  a  Chinese 
design,  on  carved  gilt  wood  stand,  fetched  £131  5s. ;  while,  at  Puttick 
and  Simpson's  on  September  10th,  an  old  Persian  carpet  (15  ft.  10  in. 
X  12  ft.),  designed  with  shaped  medallions  of  cream  and  buff  on 
flowered  dark-blue  ground,  sold  for  £350. 

The  sale  of  the  contents  of  a  Mayfair  residence  by  Rogers,  Chap- 
man and  Thomas,  on  September  23rd  and  24th,  included  a  Louis 
XVI  marquetry  upright  escritoire,  with  falling  front,  inlaid  with  a 
harbour  scene  with  shipping,  which  changed  hands  at  £820;  a  Louis 
XV  kingwood  and  rosewood-banded  serpentine-front  commode,  inlaid 
with  a  floral  design,  £220;  and  a  breakfront  commode,  of  the  same 
period,  inlaid  with  classical  heads  and  baskets  of  flowers,  on  cabriole 
legs*  £i9°- 

In  a  two-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  Grove  Hall,  Retford,  belonging 
to  Lieut. -Col.  G.  C.  F.  Harcourt-Vernon,  by  Henry  Spencer  and  Sons, 
on  Septembei  26th  and  27th,  a  pair  of  Adam  winged  bookcases  (14  ft. 
wide,  13  ft.  high),  in  mahogany,  sold  for  £1,000;  and  a  Queen  Anne 
walnut  chest  of  drawers  (32  in.  wide),  £260.  A  recent  sale  at  Chirk 
Castle,  Denbighshire,  by  Jackson-Stops  and  Staff,  included  a  Georg- 
ian mahogany  breakfront  bookcase,  which  made  £918  15s.;  and  a 
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set  of  twelve  walnut  chairs,  of  Queen  Anne  design,  fetched  £630; 
while  £625  was  given  for  a  set  of  twelve  mahogany  chairs,  of  Hepple- 
white  design,  at  Knight,  Frank  and  Rutley's  sale  at  Broom  Hall, 
Caernarvonshire,  belonging  to  Brigadier  J.  M.  J.  Evans,  October 
15th.  A  four-day  sale  of  the  contents  of  Crosswoocl,  Cardiganshire, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburne,  was  concluded  by  Knight,  Frank 
and  Rutley  on  September  13th  for  a  total  of  £18,800.  The  large 
Savonnerie  carpet  in  the  Library  brought  £430;  a  155-yard  plain 
turquoise-blue  pile  stair  carpet,  sold  in  lots,  realized  £595;  the  blue- 
ground  pile  carpet  from  the  'Wilmot'  bedroom,  £300;  a  walnut 
wardrobe,  £200;  and  a  similar  sum  was  given  for  a  set  of  eight 
mahogany  dining-chairs,  of  Chippendale  design. 


SILVER 

BEFORE  dealing  with  the  earlier  of  the  1946-47  sales,  mention 
must  first  be  made  of  those  which  took  place  at  the  back  end  of 
the  last  season.  At  Christie's,  on  July  24th,  Major  Hugo  Meynell's 
dinner  service,  with  shaped  gadrooned  borders,  1758,  of  85  pieces 
weighing  1,008  oz.  10  dwt.,  sold  for  £1,380;  four  double  sauceboats 
and  six  stands,  by  Edward  Wakelin,  1 759,  and  two  other  sauceboats, 
by  Parker  and  Wakelin,  1769  (192  oz.  8  dwt.),  fetched  £390;  and  a 
silver-gilt  toilet  service  (25  pieces),  part  bearing  the  maker's  mark, 
A.M.  monogram  crowned,  1680,  and  part  by  Anthony  JVelme,  17 19 
(weight  without  mirror,  pin  cushion  and  brushes,  288  oz.  10  dwt. J, 
£950.  From  other  sources  came  an  oval  breadbasket,  chased  with 
flowers  and  scrollwork,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  1745  (79  oz.  16  dwt.), 
which  fetched  £390;  a  plain  toilet  set  (10  pieces),  1728-31,  Edin- 
burgh (129  oz.  6  dwt.),  £400;  and  a  plain  goblet,  with  V-shaped 
bowl  on  baluster  stem  and  circular  foot,  1637  (8  oz.),  £310.  Christie's 
first  sale  of  the  present  season  (September  17th),  in- 
cluded a  plain  cylindrical  peg  tankard,  with  reeded 
borders,  flat  cover  and  corkscrew  thumbpiccc, 
1683,  maker's  mark  P.R.  a  coronet  above  (23  oz. 
16  dwt.),  which  realized  £460;  a  plain  flagon,  the 
cylindrical  barrel  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the 
Exton  family,  with  cap-shaped  cover  and  thumb- 
piece  pierced  as  a  heart,  and  scroll  handle  and  skirt 
foot,  1668,  maker's  mark  R.P.  with  mullet  below  (43 
oz.),  £300.  On  September  25th,  four  table  candle- 
sticks, on  moulded  octagonal  bases,  with  baluster 
stems,  1  718,  maker's  mark  P.E.  a  cinqwfoil  below,  with 
double  nozzles  (65  oz.  2  dwt.),  brought  £380;  a  pair 
of  large  candlesticks,  on  moulded  octagonal  bases,  the 
rising  centres  with  scalloped  edges,  and  with  fluted- 
column  stems  above,  1690,  maker's  mark  R.S.  fleur- 
de-lys  below  (37  oz.  12  dwt.),  £480;  a  tazza,  on  plain 
spreading  foot,  1656,  maker's  mark  I.H.  in  monogram 
between  three  mullets  (24  oz.  i6dwt.),£34o;  andasilver- 
gilt  tazza,  the  bowl  repousse  and'chased  with  a  female 
bust,  1583  (12  oz.  16  dwt.),  £330.  Ninety-six  circular 
dinner  plates,  with  gadrooned  shell  and  foliage  rims, 
by  Paul  Storr,  1820  (2,254  oz.  10  dwt.),  belonging  to 
Lord  Bingley,  fetched  £1.400  on  October  2nd. 

{Continued  on  page  152) 
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Uy  Appointment 

ANTlqUARIhS  OP  CHINESE  ART  TO   H.M.   QuKEN  MARY 


JOHN  SPARKS 


Chinese 
Works  of 

art 


Fine  [lottery  figure  of  a 
Dignitary,  with  green,  black 
and  yellow  glazes. 

Height,  34  inches. 

MING  DYNASTY,  1368-1644 

A.D. 


128,  Mount  Street, 
LONDON,  W.1 


GROsvenor  2265 


XLIX 


!^niuckv  rvea»tanAnfllei,0'se 

V"  torn*  # 


Jar.ES  Current  too 


T  TREASURE  my  Anglepoise  because  il  takes 
any  one  of  1,001  angles  at  a  finger  touch, 
puts  the  light  right  on  the  book  or  object, 
never  sags  or  droops,  and  takes  up  little  room. 

As  an  aid  in  examining  objets  d'art,  intricate 
carved  work  and  paintings,  it  is  incomparable, 
for  it  throws  a  wonderfully  concentrated  beam 
from  any  conceivable  angle. 

With  all"  these  virtues  it  is  understandable 
why  the  Anglepoise  is  in  such  short  supply. 
Snap  one  up  if  you  see  it  .  .  . 

ANGLEPOISE  LAMP 

(Patented  all  countries) 

Sole  Makers ; 

HERBERT  TERRY  &  SONS  LTD.,  REDDITCH 


KENT 

sct.  \ttt 

C>  CLANG 


ENGLAND 


KENT 

The  Greatest  Name 
in  Brushes  since  1777 


•THE  HOUSE  OF  KENT 

established  1777  in  the 
reign  of  George  III,  is 
known  by  people  of  culture 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
for  high  grade  toilet  brushes. 

•BUY  QUALITY 

Brushes  made  with  Kent 
exclusive  BLENDED  bristles 
give:— 

The  best  service 

The  most  lasting  wear 

KENT  OF  LONDON 

24,  OLD  BOND  ST. 
LONDON,  W.I 

NEW  YORK  : 
630  FIFTH  AVENUE 


For  men  and  women  whose  taste  demands 
some  token  of  the  luxury  which  otherwise 
eludes  us.  .  . 


PLAYER  S 


NUMBER  3 


THE     EXTRA  QUALITY 


CIGARETTE 
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THE    KITCHEN  FRONT 


^KTEVER  was  the  kitchen  front  more  im- 
'  portant.  We  are  today  learning  the 
supreme  art  of  the  cook,  how  to  make  a  little 
go  a  long  way,  how  to  make  something  tasty 
and  nourishing  out  of  whatever  may  be  avail- 
able. Our  food  is  increasingly  a  matter  for 
thought  and  study  —  as  it  should  be.  Do  we 
recognise  what  our  kitchen  front  owes  to  the 
British  chemist  and  the  chemical  industry? 
Look  where  you  will  —  at  your  gas-cooker, 
for  example.  Coal-gas  is  the  final  product  of 
elaborate  chemical  processes.  Electricity  in 
all  its  uses  is  the  achievement  as  much  of  the 
chemist  as  of  the  physicist  and  electrical 
engineer,  involving  the  combination  of 
metallic  alloys,  the  preparation  of  insula-  f 
ting  materials,  the  synthesis  of  chemicals 


to  form  the  working  liquids  in  refrigerators, 
and  the  plastics  for  switches,  adaptors  and 
plug-sockets.  The  hand  of  the  chemist  is 
found  at  every  turn  —  in  our  washing-soda, 
our  bicarbonate  of  soda,  baking  powder, 
soap,  salt  and  vitaminised  margarine.  The 
tinned  and  dried  foods  that  give  us  quickly- 
prepared  meals  depend  for  their  purity, 
their  keeping  powers  and  even  their  containers 
upon  processes  discovered  by  chemical  investi- 
gation. Every  discovery  that  makes  work  on 
the  kitchen  front  less  of  a  drudgery,  which 
helps  to  bring  food  to  us  in  better  condition 
and  renders  its  preparation  and  preserva- 
tion easier  is  due  at  some  stage  or  other  to 
the  work  of  the  research  chemist  and  its 
development  by  the  chemical  industry. 
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JAMAVANA 


Made  in  Jamaica,  only  90  miles  from  Cuba 


4'6 

Corona  Grandes 


3'6 

Coronas 


3'3 

Petit  Coronas 


JAMAVANA  CIGARS,  84  PICCADILLY,  LONDON,  W.I 


St.  Sampson's  Qmrch, 
\ewgate,  York. 


ENTUR1ES  OLD 

/  abbeys,  churches, 
castles,  mansions 
of    imposing  ex- 

— •-{!  I  triors  .  .  .  turnishings 

H  ,U  /      J^^^^^B  and  decorations,  price- 

less heirlooms  of  crafts- 
men of  the  past  —  these 
are  the  historic  values 
rich  in  culture  and  art 
which  are  the  back- 
ground of  the  Yorkshire 
of  to-day  with  its  thou- 
sands of  craftsmen  skilled 
I  in  so  many  trades. 

This  tradition  is  to  be 
B  seen  throughout  York- 
™  shire,  among  its  people, 
in  its  cities  and  towns,  in  its  industries  and  is  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  "  The  Yorkshire  Post "  is 
established. 

Owned,  edited  and  published  in  Yorkshire  it  is  indeed 
part  of  Yorkshire  life,  yet  with  that  breadth  of  oudook 
which  causes  its  viewpoints  to  be  studied  and  quoted 
throughout  the  world. 

florfolnre  post 


m  y,^)     The  New  spaper  of  the  North 


"  There's  no  sweeter  tobacco  comes 
frcrr.  Virx^ii  zr.z  r.z  be~er  crar.d  -har. 
the  1  Three  Castles  '  " 

.V  V.  Ti^ci  eray  —    Tr.-r  t_-..vls 
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HELP  THEM 
REBUILD 


•   •  • 


A  Scovusfr 
War  Mtdoltir. 


by  sending  a  con- 
tribution however 
small.  £500,000  is 
needed  now  to  build 
new  life-boats  and 
so  make  good  the 
losses  and  delavs  of 
war. 


ROYAL  NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT  INSTITUTION 

LIFE-BOAT  HOUSE,  BORE  HAM  WOOD,  HERTS. 

THE  EARL  OF  HARROWBY.  Hon.  Treasurer 
LT.-COL.  C.  R.  SATTE RTH WAITE,  O.B.E..  Secretar/ 
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ON  SILVER 


MR.  WILLIAM  LLEWELLYN  -  AMOS  writes:  Dining 
recently  at  the  home  of  a  friend  I  could  not  but  notice  the 
beautiful  Georgian  table  silver,  nor  fail  to  reflect  upon  the  potent 
quality  of  lovely  silver  appointments  to  stimulate  one's  appetite. 
During  the  course  of  conversation  the  subject  of  silver  collecting 
arose.  We  talked  of  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Reformation  and  the 
vandalism  of  Cromwell,  which  lost  us  many  priceless  treasures  of 
the  gold  and  silversmith's  art  ;  then  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
master  goldsmith  of  the  Renaissance. 

After  dinner  our  host — himself  an  ardent  collector — showed 
us  his  other  treasures,  discovered  over  many  years'  questing. 
He  drew  our  attention  especially  to  an  exquisite  pair  of  silver 
candlesticks  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  taperstick  whose 
clean  austere  lines  were  sheer  delight.  Each  'stick  had  a  patina 
that  spoke  of  the  loving  care  with  which  it  had  been  handled  by 
many  generations. 

'I  knew  very  little  about  old  silver  at  first,'  our  host  said,  'but 
when  I  saw  the  candlesticks  I  took  a  chance  and  bought  them 
for  a  price  I  thought  very  reasonable.  A  friend  who  helped  me 
to  unpack  them  at  home  suggested  I  should  take  them  to  a 
member  of  The  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association  to  find  out 
about  their  period  and  history.  I  knew,  when  I  saw  the  gleam 
in  the  dealer's  eye,  that  I  had  a  "find."  They  were,  he  told  me, 
period  pieces  of  value.    Schooled  by  expert  knowledge  freely 


given,  and  stimulated  by  my  first  success,  I  began 
searching  in  real  earnest.  My  collection  is  the 
result.' 

As  we  sat  around  the  fire  the  soft  light  of  the 
room  was  reflected  by  the  beautiful  pieces  taste- 
fully arranged  in  the  cabinet,  and  which  recalled 
to  memory  other  times  and  moods.  There  were 
silver  drinking  cups  of  various  shapes;  muffineers 
which  our  forebears  used  to  sprinkle  hot  muffins 
with  pepper  or  salt  on  the  occasion  of  Sunday  at 
tea,  when  the  whole  family  was  wont  to  fore- 
gather. There  were  cups  wherein  cream  was 
curdled  with  wine  by  our  Elizabethan  ancestors, 
Carolean  posset  cups  from  which  later  delicate 
Victorian  ladies  probably  drank  hot  con- 
coctions when  the  whimsy  arose  for  a  fit  of  the 
vapours. 

Cup  or  candlestick,  all  the  pieces  were  somehow 
more  than  just  lovely  examples  of  long-dead 
craftsmen's  genius.  They  were  the  epitaph  of 
more  leisurely  times  ;  slower-moving  perhaps 
but  yet  periods  in  English  life  that  bring  a 
lingering  regret  for  their  passing,  or,  as  Gray  has 
it  'earns  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.' 
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COINS  and  MEDALS 

Especially  Collections,  Gold  and  Rare  Silver  Pieces. 
Standard  Catalogue  of  English  Coins,  5s.  ;  Seaby's 
monthly  Coin  and  Medal  Bulletin,  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

B.  A.  SEABY,  LTD.,  65,  Gt.  Portland  St.,  London,  W.I 


O  S  K  O  R  N  E 

Restoration  of  Silver  Plate 
Fine  Heraldic  Engraving 
Copper  Engraved  Bookplates 

C  II  A  L  I  C  K  S 

LARGE  SELECTION  IN  STOCK 

117  Gower  St.,  London,  W.C.I 

BMYABLISXKVD    1H7'1  TBtEPHONE  :    EUSTON  4824 


SAFEGUARD 

THEIR  FUTURE 

The  men  who  brought  us  Final  Victory  may 
count  on  the  help  of  the  British  Legion  in 
times  of  adversity  after  Service.  A  legacy 
to  HAIG'S  FUND,  Cardigan  House,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  will  benefit  ALL  ranks  of 
ALL  Services  ;  their  families  too. 

Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act,  1940 


'NOTES   ON    ANTIQUE  SILVER' 

NO*  4   (Now  available,  price  2/6) 
by  Commander  G.  E.  P.  HOW,  R.N.  (Ret.) 

For  the  convenience  of  friends  and  clients  who  are  too  busy  to  call  during  normal  working  hours 
Commander  How  is  always  glad  to  discuss  silver  at  the  address  below  by  special  appointment  between  6  and  8  p.m. 


Published  by 


HOWm  Edinburgh,  Ltd.),  27,  Sloane  St*,  London,  S.WJ 


Tel.  :  SLO  3187 
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BY  APPOINTMENT 

Medallists 


SPINK  &  SON  LT1 

EST.  1772 

DEALERS  IN  ANCIENT  WORKS  OF  ART 


EGYPTIAN  BRONZE  FIGURE  OF  CAT,  SACRED  TO  BAST. 
C.  600  B.C.    Height  9  ins. 


5,  6,  7  King  Street,  St.  James's,  London,  S.W.I 


Telephone:  WHITEHALL  5275  (4  lines) 


Cables  :  SPINK,  LONDON 


jftne  Hnttque  Stiver 


A  GEORGIAN  SILVER  TEA  AND  COFFEE  SET, 
made  in  London  in  1802  and  1805 
by  John  Ernes,  of  Amen  Corner,  Ave  Mary  Lane. 
Capacity  of  Coffee  Pot,  2  pints,  Teapot  If  pints. 


WALTER  H.  WILLSON  LTD. 

Id,  KING  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S  132,  EAST  DELAWARE  PLACE 

LONDON,  S.W.I  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Whitehall  6463  Cables  :  Aurifabro,  Piccy,  London 
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An  eighteenth-century  mahogany  five-pedestal  Dining  Table 
bearing  the  mark  of  William  Casement,  who  is  described  in 
Macquoid  and  Edwards'  "  Dictionary  of  English  Furniture  " 
as  follows  :  "  A  designer  and  probably  also  a  maker  of 
furniture.  He  was  responsible  for  two  plates  in  the  '  Cabinet 
Makers'  Book  of  Prices,'  c.  1760." 

The  table,  which  is  shown  above  without  any  of  the  four 
insertions,  is  12  //.  5  in.  long;  with  the  insertions,  20  //. 
long.    Its  width  is  4  //.  9  in. 


The  confirmation  of  William  Casement 
particular  in/crest. 


a  maker  is  of 


NORMAN 
ADAMS™ 

8-10,   HANS  ROAD,  LONDON.  S.W.3 

Kensington  5266  Cables:  AD  AM  AX,  London 


Members  of  the  British  Antique  Dealers'  Association 


A  George  the  First  Bureau 
Book  Case.  Fine  Pale 
Colour  (probably  Olive 
Wood),  6  ft.  11  ins.  high, 
2  ft.  10  ins.  wide. 


PRATT  &  SONS,  ltd. 

(Member  B.A.D.A.) 

158-160,  BROMPTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.W.I 

Telephone  :  KENsington  q82  t 


Printed  in  Qreat  Britain 
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